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ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 


EaeL  AS.  <a&,  PL  D.  elk,  Du.  jegheUjck,  OHG.  eocowelih 
(Kero),  each,  every,  from  ap,  je^  ever,  and  liCy  ghelijck,  like. 
For  the  contraction  of  the  final  element  compare  which  and 
such  with  Goth,  hvileiks,  svaleiks. 

The  AS.  <eg,  Sw.  <p  or  c,  in  composition,  OHG.  eo,  G.  je,  ex- 
prefisnniversality  or  continuity  of  existence,  and  may  commonly 
be  translated  ever.  AS.  ceghwa,  whoever,  every  one ;  (Bghtcanan, 
every  whence,  from  all  sides ;  cBghwcether,  cBgther,  every  of 
two,  either,  each.  Sw.  enar,  whenever ;  eho,  whoever.  ^ 
80  lange  han  lifer,  so  long  as  he  lives ;  som  ce  gull  scei,  as  if  it 
were  all  gold. — Ihre.  OHG.  eo  so  toanne,  whensoever.  See 
Either. 

Eager.  1.  Fr.  aigre,  eager,  sharp,  biting ;  Lat.  acer,  sharp, 
severe,  vehement,  ardent. 

2.  Sgre.    The  bore  in  certain  rivers.     See  Higre. 

Eagle.    Fr.  aigle,  Lat.  aquila. 

Ear.  1.  The  organ  of  hearing.  Lat.  auris,  Lith,  ausis, 
Goth,  ansa,  ON.  eyra,  G.  ohr. 

2.  A  head  of  com.  Goth,  ahs,  OHG.  ahir,  AS.  ceehir^  ear, 
G.  ahre.  Da.  cidere,  aere. 

To  Ear.    To  plough.    JErygn  londe,  aro— Pr.  Pm. 

TOL.   H.  B  C 
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2  EAR.      EARTH. 

He  hath  eared  his  lande,  Ood  send  hym  good  innyng.  To  erye  the 
yerthe,  labourer. — ^Palsgr.  in  Way. 

AS.  earian,  Du.  eren,  errien,  Or.  apoo),  Lat.  arare,  to  plough. 

Earl.  ON.  iarl,  princeps,  prorex,  comes. — Gudm.  Gael. 
iar-fhlath,  a  dependant  chiefs  from  tar,  after,  second  in  order, 
and  Jlafh,  lord.  It  is  pronoimced  iarrl,  the  fh  and  th  being 
silent.  The  latter  sound  is  however. preserved  in  Cornish 
arluth,  which,  as  well  as  the  equivalent  W.  argltcydd^  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  Lord. 

Early.  AS.  cer,  before  ;  mra^  ancient,  early  ;  (Brlice,  arlice, 
early.  Fris.  ode?',  'aderleky  aarky  early.  AS.  cvdre,  quick, 
immediately.     ON.  adr,  before. 

To  Earn.  1.  To  get  by  labour.  As  gaifiy  from  0.  Fr. 
ffaagner,  to  cultivate  or  till,  so  to  earn  seems  to  be  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  one's  labour,  from  Du.  arne,  erne,  harvest,  amen, 
ernen,  to  reap. — Kil.  Bav.  am,  drnet,  G.  emte,  harvest; 
"arnari,  messor. — ^Tatian.  Bav.  amen,  erarnen,  g'amen,  to 
earn,  to  receive  as  reward  of  one's  labour. — Schmeller.  Goth. 
asanSf  harvest ;  aaneis,  hired  labourer,  earner. 

2.  To  thrill  or  tremble.  Frissoner,  to  tremble,  shiver, 
earn  through  cold  or  fear. — Cot.     See  Yearn. 

Earnest.  1.  What  is  done  with  a  will,  with  hearty  endea- 
vour to  attain  the  end  aimed  at.  G.  Du.  emsL  Du,  emsten, 
to  endeavour. — Kil.  AS.  geom,  desirous,  eager,  intent; 
geome,  earnestly.  Herodea  befran  hi  geome,  Herod  asked 
them  diligently.  He  geornor  wolde  sibbe,  he  more  earnestly 
desired  peace.  Swa  man  geomest  mceg,  as  man  with  his  best 
endeavour  may.  Oeomlic,  geomful,  diligent,  intent.  G. 
gem,  Du.  gheern,  willingly.  N.  girug,  desirous,  also  diligent 
at  work.     See  Yearn. 

2.  Money  given  in  hand  to  assure  a  bargain.  Lat.  arrha, 
O.  Fr.  arres,  ernes,  W.  em,  ernes. 

Et  dounent  sur  Tachat  un  denier  k  ernes. — Lib.  Alb.  262. 

Earth.  Goth,  airtha,  ON.  jord,  G.  erde.  The  Promp- 
torium  has  "  en/e,  or  earth,"  agreeing  with  OHG.  era,  Gr. 
€pa  in  epaCf,  to  the  ground. 
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EARWIG.       EAST.  3 

Earwig.  An  insect  named  in  ihost  European  languages 
firom  being  supposed  to  lodge  itself  in  the  ear.  Fr.  perce- 
oreille,  Sw.  or-matk  (matk=wonn,  insect,)  G.  ohren-hbhler, 
ohr-tpurm,  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  word  i»  the  AS.  tcigga,  a  parallel 
form  with  ivibba,  a  creeping  thing.  AS.  sceamwibba^  a 
dung-beetle;  Prov.  E.  oak-web,  a  cockchafer.  The  two 
forms  are  seen  in  lith.  tvabalas  (identical  with  E.  toeevil), 
a  beetle,  and  Esthon.  tcaggel,  a  worm,  grub,  the  last  of  which 
may  be  compared  with  erritciggk,  a  provincial  name  of  the 
earwig,  ajid.  poU-toiggle,  a  tadpole,  a  creature  consisting  of  a 
large  poll  or  head,  without  other  body,  and  a  tail. 

Ease,  Easy.  Fr.  aiae,  It.  asto,  agio,  Ptg.  azo,  convenience, 
opportunity,  leisure.  The  Romance  languages  probably  re- 
ceived it  from  a  Celtic  source ;  Gael.  orfA,  prosperity,  adhais, 
cUhais,  leisure,  ease,  prosperity;  Bret.co^;,  ez,  convenience,  ease; 
diez,  difficult, (ft6Z0, to  incommode;  W.  haws,  ease,  haiodd,easy. 

The  same  root  may  be  recognized  in  Lat.  otium,  leisure, 
AS.  eath,  easy,  gentle,  (whence  OE.  uneth,  hardly,)  ead, 
prosperity,  possession,  and  eadig,  happy,  (Gael,  adhach,  pros- 
perous, happy,)  ON.  audr,  wealth,  audugr,  wealthy,  while 
iiud  in  composition  signifies  easily  done ;  aud-brotinn,  -beygdr^ 
&c.,  easily  broken,  bent,  &c.  The  transition  to  the  notion  of 
wealth  is  also  found  in  It.  agiato,  at  ease,  also  wealthy,  able  to 
live  in  good  pUght,  also  (=  Lat.  otiosus)  lazy. — Fl. 

The  ftmdamental  idea  seems  to  be  empty,  vacant,  what 
affords  room  or  facility  for  auything  to  take  place,  then  riches 
as  affording  the  most  general  of  all  facilities.  ON.  audr, 
empty,  void ;  undir  audum  himni,  under  the  open  sky ;  aud" 
9ynn,  open  to  view,  easily  seen.  Compare  also  AS.  tBtnetta, 
leisure,  amtig,  empty,  vacant ;  Lat.  f?acuus,  empty,  Fr.  vacant, 
empty,  at  leisure. — Cot.  The  transition  from  the  sense  of 
vacant  space  to  that  of  opportunity  and  convenience  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  first  of  the  following  quotations,  and  to  the 
sense  of  material  advantage  in  the  second. 

B   2 
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4  EASY.      EAVES. 

Ne  veit  eucor  i^neleune  aise 
De  comxnencier  sa  cruaat^. 

Benoit  Chron.  Norm.  2.  12397. 
Veiz  quels  forez  e  quels  vergiers, 
Quels  riveres  e  quels  Tivers, 
Quels  fluies  plains  de  bons  pelssons, 
E  quels  i  sont  les  Teneisons, 
E  tute  raise  dunt  est  mestiers.— lb.  2.  3180. 

East.  G.  ost,  ON.  aust.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems 
preserved  in  Esthon.,  which  has  ea^  ice,  forming  in  the  abla* 
live  east,  from  the  ice,  while  the  same  word  signifies  the  East 
wind ;  pointing  to  the  N.  of  Europe  for  the  origin  of  the 
term,  where  the  East  is  the  icy  wind.  Idda,  or  JEa,  North* 
east;  Idda-tuul,  or  Iddast,  the  E.  or  N.E.  wind.  In  the 
same  language,  wessi,  water  ;  toessi-kaar  (A;aar=quarter),  the 
west  or  wet  quarter ;  t/^essi-tuul  (the  wet  wind),  the  N.W. 
wind. 

Easter.  According  to  Bede  the  name  is  derived  from  AS. 
JSostra,  O.  Sw.  Aaiar-gydia,  the  Ooddess  of  love  (ON.  aat, 
love),  whose  festival  was  held  in  the  month  of  April,  thence 
called  Eoster-monath. 

The  reasons  for  doubting  the  authority  of  Bede  upon  such  a 
point  are  very  slight,  the  main  objection  instanced  by  Ade- 
lung  being  the  unlikelihood  that  the  name  of  a  Pagan  deity 
should  be  transferred  to  a  Christian  feast.  But  the  same 
thing  seems  to  have  taken  place  with  the  term  Yule,  which 
from  designating  the  midwinter  feast  of  the  Pagans  was 
transferred  to  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Nativity. 

Eat.    Goth,  itan,  G.  essen,  Lat.  edere. 

Eath.    Easy. 

All  hard  assayes  esteem  I  eath  and  light — ^Fairfax. 
Where  ease  abounds  it's  eaih  to  do  amiss. — ^F.  Q.  in  Nares. 

See  Ease. 

Eaves.    AS.   efese,  margin,   edge;   e/esian,  to  shave,  to 

trim. 

Orcheyarde  and  erberes  e/esyd  wel  clene. — P.  P. 
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EAVES.      EEL.  5 

Goth,  ubizvay  OHG.  obisa,  opasa,  Bay.  obsey  a  portico,  hall ; 
O.  Du.  ovese,  Fris.  ose,  eaves,  as  N.  of  England  easings  for 
evesings.  ON.  upa^  eaves,  upsar-dropi,  Du.  oos-druip,  eaves- 
dropping. 

Ebb.  G.  Du.  ebbe,  the  fallmg  back  of  the  tide.  G.  aben, 
to  fall  off,  to  sink.     See  Evening. 

EdipBe.  Gr.  cicXct^i?,  a  defect  or  failing  in  the  light  of 
the  son  or  moon ;  cxAetiro),  to  leave  off,  to  faint,  to  fail. 

Eddish,  Eddige.  Commonly  explained  in  the  sense  of 
aftermath,  which  gives  too  confined  a  signification.  The 
meaning  is  pasturage  or  the  eatable  growth  of  either  grass  or 
cornfield,  and  the  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  eatage,  as 
rubbish  of  rubbage. 

Keep  for  stock  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the  fine  spring  weather  will 
soon  create  a  good  eddisA  in  the  pastures.^"  Times,'*  Ap.  20, 1857. 

That  after  the  flax,  is  pulled  you  get  more  feed  that  autumn  than  from 
the  aftermath  of  seeds  sown  with  wheat  the  second  year ;  that  the  im- 
mense eatage  obtained  from  seeds  the  same  year  they  are  sown  and  after 
the  flax  is  pulled,  should  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  flax.— '*  £cono« 
mist,"  Feb.  1, 1852. 

Eris.  etten,  beetten,  to  pasture. 

Eddy.  Conmionly  referred  to  an  AS.  ed-ea,  back-water 
(not  preserved  in  the  extant  remains  of  the  language),  from 
ed,  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  re  in  composition,  and  ea,  water. 
But  this  plausible  derivation  is  opposed  by  numerous  Norse 
forms  given  by  Aasen,  ia,  ida,  odo,  udu,  evj'u,  bak-tda,  bak» 
vmdUy  kring-wudu,  an  eddy,  back-water,  which  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  word  is  simply  the  ON.  yrfa,  a  whirlpool,  from 
yda,  to  boil,  to  rush;  AS.  yth,  wave,  flood,  rush  of  water; 
ythiauy  to  fluctuate,  to  overflow. 

Edge.  AS.  ecgey  ON.  egg^  Lat.  acieSy  edge.  Gr.  aicry,  apoint, 
edge.     Du.  egghe^  an  angle,  edge,  comer ;  G.  ecke^  a  comer. 

Eel.  Du.  aal.  Fin.  iljay  iljakka,  sUmy,  slippery,  as  wet 
ice,  or  an  eel;  Esthon.  ilia,  slime,  saliva.  In  the  same 
way,  W.  llysw,  slime ;  llyswen,  an  eel ;  Bret,  lampr,  slippery ; 
larnprez,  a  lamprey. 
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6  EFT.      EITHER. 

Eft,  Ihret,  Ewt,  Hewt    A  water-lizard. 

In  that  abbaye  ne  entereth  not  no  flye  ne  todes  ne  ewtes  ne  Buche  fowle 
venymouse  bestes. — Mandeville. 

Sanscr.  apdda,  a  reptile,  from  a,  privative,  and  j)drf,  foot.— 
Eiilm.  Zeitschr.  6,  pt.  3. 

Egg,  Eyiy,  Airy.  AS.  cBg,  pi.  cegru,  OE.  eyren,  eggs.  The 
sound  of  the  final  g  was  sometimes  softened  also  in  the  sin- 
gular, giving  OE.  eye,  as  G.  ei,  an  egg,  and  thence  ayery,  eyry, 
a  collection  of  eggs,  a  nest,  confined  by  custom  to  an  eagle's 
nest.     Gr.  (oov,  Lat.  ovum,  are  radically  the  same  word. 

To  Egg.  ON.  eyg,  an  edge ;  eggia,  to  sharpen,  or  give  an 
edge  to,  and  fig.  to  instigate  or  set  one  on  to  do  anything. 
Must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  agg,  a  spite  or  grudge, 
also  to  provoke,  raise  a  quarrel,  although  perhaps  derived  from 
the  same  ultimate  root.  The  origin  of  the  latter  form  is  shown 
in  Sw.  agg,  a  prick,  a  thorn  in  the  foot,  the  prick  of  conscience, 
a  grudge,  pique  (Fr.piquer,  to  prick),  rancour ;  agga,  to  prick. 
Hack,  from  hacka,  to  peck,  to  prick,  is  found  in  the  same 
sense.  Drottningen  bar  ok  wider  them  hack,  the  lady  bore  a 
grudge  against  them. — Ihre.  Hence  may  be  explained  Bret. 
heky  heg,  provocation,  setting  on ;  hega,  hegasi,  Fr.  agacer,  to 
tease,  provoke,  incite,  also  (of  the  teeth)  to  set  on  edge.  An- 
other form  is  Sw.  nagga,  to  prick ;  G.  necken,  E.  nag,  to 
irritate. 

Eglantine,  Eglatere.  Fr.  aiglantin,  aiglantier,  Lang,  ga^ 
lander,  agalancier,  the  dog-rose  or  sweet-briar.  Prov.  agui- 
len,  a  hawthorn;  aguilancier,  aigkntina,  a  thorn-bush,  ap- 
plied to  the  burning  bush  of  Moses.  From  aiguilla,  aguilhe, 
a  needle,  with  the  suffix  ent — Diez. 

Egret.    See  Heron. 

Eight.  Sanscr.  astan,  Lith.  asztuni,  Euss.  osm,  Lat.  octo, 
Goth,  alitan,  G.  acht,  W.  wyth,  Fr.  huit 

Either.  The  element  teg  in  composition  signifies  ever,  all, 
as  aeghwa,  every  who,  whoever ;  ceghtvcer,  every  where ;  csgh- 
ivanon,  every  whence,  from  all  sides.     In  like  manner  from 
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hiccBther,  which  of  two,  (eghuxBther^  cegtkery  every  one  of  two, 
each,  either.     The  particle  was  also  united  with  nouns. 

Yif  ei  mon  other  ei  wummon  misseith  ou. 

If  any  man  or  woman  missaith  you. — Ancren  Eiwle,  124. 

The  particle  dsg  corresponds  exactly  to  Esthon.  iggg>y  Lap. 
ikke  ,'  ikke  ka,  whoever ;  ikke  ktis,  wherever ;,  ikke  mi,  what- 
ever; Esthon.  tgga  uks,  every  one;  igga  paawy  eyery  day, 
daily ;  igga,  Fin.  tkd,  lifetime,  age,  time.     Lap.  hagga,  life. 

The  k  of  iUa  is  softened  to  a  j  (i.  e.  y)  in  the  genitive 
ifan,  leading  us  to  Sanscr.  ayas,  and  thence  Gr.  aicor,  Lat* 
(tvum,  Goth.  aivB,  lifetime,  age.  Fin.  ikawa,  Esthon.  iggaw, 
perpetual,  enduring ;  AS.  ece,  everlasting. 

Eke.  Goth,  auk,  ON.  og,  G.  aiich,  also.  Goth,  aukan, 
Lat.  augere,  Gr.  av^aafna,  to  increase,  show  the  same  root. 

Elbow.  AS.  elnboga,  elboga,  the  bow  or  bending  of  the 
arm,  from  an  obsolete  ell,  eln  (preserved  in  AS.  ellen,  strength, 
and  in  eU^  the  measure),  Gr.  wX^vq,  Lat.  ulna,  the  forearm. 
So  PL  D.  knebog,  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the  knee. 

EU,  Elder.    See  Old. 

Elder.  AS.  ellam,  PL  D.  elloorn,  G.  holunder,  hollder, 
OHG.  holuniar,  holder,  the  elder-tree,  from  its  hollow  wood, 
the  final  der,  tar,  signifying  tree,  as  in  AS.  appalder,  an 
apple-tree. 

Eleven.  AS.  endleo/an,  Goth,  ainlif,  eleven ;  tvalif,  tvalib, 
twelve.  Lith.  wenolika,  eleven,  dwilika,  twelve,  from  wenaB, 
one,  dt€i,  two.  The  radical  identity  of  the  second  element 
in  the  Goth,  and  Lith.  forms  has  been  generally  admitted, 
in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  roots  lip 
and  lik,  in  Gr.  k^iittiv,  ki^iraveLv,  to  leave,  Goth,  laibos, 
relics,  afiifnan,  to  remain;  and  in  Lat.  linquere,  liclum,  to 
leave,  Lith.  likti,  to  remain  over.  The  sense  required  for 
this  element  is  indicated  in  the  Lap.  expressions  for  the 
same  numerals,'aA:/a  lokke  naln,  one  upon  ten,  one  in  excess  of 
t^n,  two  in  excess  of  ten,  and  so  on.  But  the  word  for  ten 
might  easily  be  left  unexpressed,  as  it  actually  is  in  Fin. 
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yxi  toistay  eleven,  literally,  one  in  the  second  [ten].  The 
ellipse  is  supplied  in  the  expression  for  twelfth,  toinen  taista 
kymmenia,  the  second  in  the  second  ten.  The  Esthon.  uses 
indifferently  the  elliptic  or  the  complete  expression,  tiks  teist,  or 
Uks  teiet  kummen,  one  in  the  second,  or  one  in  the  second  ten. 

l^ow  Lith.  lykus  signifies  surplus,  remainder ;  lekas,  what 
remains  over,  odd,  and  the  latter,  in  combination  with  the 
ordinals  first,  second,  &c.,  is  used  to  designate  the  numbers 
immediately  following  ten;  pirmaSf  antras,  &c.,  lekas,  the 
^rst,  second,  &c.,  excess  above  ten,  i.  e.  eleven,  twelve,  and  so 
on.  The  radical  identity  of  forms  like  these  with  the  car- 
dinal series,  wenolika,  dmlika,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  verbal  forms  lekmi,  likti,  to  remain  over, 
palikti,  to  leave  behind,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  having  thus 
traced  the  meaning  of  the  Lith.  termination  lika  to  the  idea 
of  surplus  expressed  by  the  root  of  linqtiere,  we  have  strong 
analogy  for  a  similar  explanation  o^  the  termination  in  Goth. 
ainlib,  ainlif^  and  E.  eleven,  from  the  root  of  Gr.  Aeiireix^,  and 
E.  leave.     PhUolog.  Trans.  1857,  p.  29. 

El£  AS.  celf,  elf,  ON.  alfr,  alfi,  G.  alp,  supernatural  beings 
of  the  Northern  mythology, 

Ell.  The  length  of  the  forearm,  the  forearm  taken  as  a 
measure  of  length.  Gr.  a>k€vrj,  Lat.  ulna,  the  forearm,  Du.  el, 
eln,  Fr.  aulne,  an  ell-measure,  as  cubit,  a  measure  of  the  same 
kind,  from  Lat.  cubitm,  the  forearm. 

Elm.    Lat.  ulmtis,  Du.  olm,  Fr.  orme,  Bohem.  gilm  (yilm). 

Elope.  From  ON.  hlaupa,  Du.  loopen,  to  run,  verloopen, 
to  run  away  from,  N.  laupast,  to  nm  away,  escape  from 
home. 

Else.  AS.  elles,  otherwise ;  el  (in  composition),  other,  as 
el'theodig,  of  another  people,  foreign  ;  ellend,  a  foreign  land ; 
0.  Fr,  el,  Gr.  oAAo?,  Lat.  alius,  other. 

Embargo.  Sp.  embargar,  to  impede,  restrain,  to  seize  by 
process  of  law,  sequester ;  embargo,  embarrassment,  impedi- 
ment, indigestion,  sequestration ;  Prov.  embargar,  to  embar- 
rass, trouble,  hinder ;  embarc,  obstacle,  trouble. 
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De  nulba  ren  no  s^esmet  ni  iemharga 
Ses  bon  yssir. 

He  does  not  meddle  nor  trouble  himself  with  anything 
without  a  good  issue. 

Diez'  explanation  through  a  supposed  imbarrtcare,  from 
larra,  a  bolt  or  bar,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  Lang,  tmbragar^ 
to  hinder,  ProT.  embregar,  to  clog  or  entangle,  point  to  the 
true  origin  in  Prov.  brae,  mud,  It.  brago,  a  bog,  puddle, 
quagmire.  A  person  sticking  in  the  mud  before  the  days  of 
road-making  would  afford  a  most  familiar  image  of  helpless 
embarrassment. 

Be  us  tenon  emhregaUf 

ihey  hold  you  well  entangled  (emp6tr^s).— Eaynouard. 

Precisely  the  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  Sc.  laggeryy  miry ; 
laggerit,  bemired,  also  encumbered,  impeded.  Also  in  E. 
^log,  to  impede  the  action  of  a  system  by  stopping  up  the 
acting  parts  with  adhesive  matter ;  Sc.  claggit,  clogged,  load- 
ed with  clay  (AS.  dcsg) ;  clog,  encumbrance,  burden  upon 
property,  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  possessor  arising 
from  the  legal  claim  of  another.  G.  hummer  signifies  as 
well  the  mud  of  the  streets  as  judicial  seizure,  arrest,  seques- 
tration.— Ku  ttn. 

Embarrass.  At  first  derived  by  every  one  from  the  notion 
of  barring  or  stopping  the  way ;  Prov.  barrets^  a  bar ;  Sc. 
barras,  barrace,  a  barrier.  Fr.  Donner  barres  i,  to  stay  the 
current  of.  Barra,  stopped,  hindered. — Vocab.  de  Vaud. 
But  the  radical  meaning  is  somewhat  different.  Sp.  embara- 
%0y  confusion,  perplexity,  hindrance  ;  Ptg.  embaragar,  to  mix, 
embroil,  hinder.  We  have  seen  under  Barbarous  that  the 
element  bar  or  bor  is  often  used  to  represent  confused  sound, 
as  in  Gr.  PopfiopvCio,  to  rumble,  boil,  grumble ;  Ptg.  borbo* 
rinha,  a  shouting  of  men ;  Sp.  barbullar,  to  talk  loud  and  fast 
with  disorder  and  confusion ;  Fr.  baragouin,  gibberish ;  Sp. 
barahunda,  hurly-burly,  confusion ;  It.  baru^ar,  fray,  alterca- 
tion; barusta,  hurly-burly,  confused  bickering;  Prov.  ia- 
roMa,  dispute;  Ptg.  baralhar,  Sp,  barajar,  to  shuffle,  entangle. 
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dispute,  quarrel ;  harajar  un  negocio,  to  entangle  or  perplex 
an  affidr.  The  element  barazo  in  eniharazo  seems  another 
modification  of  the  same  root,  although  we  are  not  able  to 
show  it  in  an  independent  form. 

Embassador.    See  Ambassador. 

Embers.  AS.  cemyrian,  N.  eldmyrja  {eld,  fire),  eimyrja. 
Dan.  emmer,  Sw.  mofya,  N.  myiya,  glowing  ashes. 

Ember-days.  Days  set  apart  for  fasting  at  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  viz.  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  quarter. — Ade- 
lung.  From  Lat.  quatuor  tempora,  the  four  seasons,  whence 
Q-.  qtcatember,  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  a  quarterly  day,  or  pay- 
ment. Hence  by  farther  corruption  kottember,  kottemer, 
PI.  D.  tamper,  Sw.  tamper-dngar,  ymber-dagar,  ember  or 
imber  days.  Quatuor  tempora,  dye  fronfast,  vier  frohfasten. 
— ^Dief.  Sup. 

To  Embezzle.  To  spoil  or  waste,  to  pilfer  or  purloin.— B. 
Properly  to  squander,  consume  in  riot,  from  bezzle,  to  guzzle, 
or  drink  hard. 

It  is  your  fault  if  you  have  beulled  it  away. 

Burroughes  on  Hosea,  in  N.  and  Q. 

So  Swiss  gnggeln,  to  bezzle,  or  guzzle,  to  drink  often,  ver^ 
giiggeln,  to  waste  one's  goods  in  drink.  The  notions  of  waste- 
ful consumption  and  unrighteous  appropriation  of  other 
people's  property  are  closely  connected,  as  seen  in  plunder, 
compared  with  Sw.  pluttra,  to  squander. 

To  Embrace.  Fr.  embraaaer,  It.  imbracciare,  to  infold  in 
one's  arms,  from  Fr.  bras.  It.  braccia,  the  arms. 

Embrasure.  Fr.  braser,  to  slope  the  edge  of  a  stone,  as 
masons  do  in  windows,  &c.,  for  tlie  gaining  of  light ;  ibraser, 
embraser,  the  splaying  or  skuing  of  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  window  for  such  a  purpose  ;  embrasure,  the  splayed  open- 
ing of  a  window  or  door,  and  hence  the  splayed  opening  in  a 
parapet  for  a  cannon  to  fire  through. 

Embrocation.  From  It.  broca,  Fr.  broc,  a  jug  or  pipkin,  It. 
embrocatione,  a  fomenting  or  bucketing  of  the  head  with  waters 
or  other  liquor  falling  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  rain. — Fl. 
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To  Embme.  See  Imbrue. 
.  Emery.  Fr.  esmeril,  emerily  the  black  hard  mineral  where- 
with ironworks  are  furbished,  an  emrod,  or  emeriU  stone. — 
C!ot.  Gr.  (riwpis,  -tdo9>  Mod.  Gr.  a-fxvpiTTis,  emery  ;  <r^vpLC<^, 
to  polish  with  emery.  In  the  Eomance  languages  perhaps 
the  word  was  understood  as  if  derived  from  mertis,  pure, 
whence  Prov.  mer,  mter,  esmers,  pure,  fine ;  esmerar,  to  puri- 
fy, refine.  Aissi  coma  la  lima  esmera  e  pura  lo  fer. — Rayn. 
As  the  file  cleanses  and  purifies  iron.  Limousin  emera,  to 
scour  with  sand ;  Sp.  esmerar,  to  polish,  cleanse. 

Emmet,  Ant.  AS.  (emet,  G.  ameise,  PL  D.  eempie,  eemke, — 
Adelung.  Doubtless  from  the  proverbial  industry  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  G.  emsig,  assiduous,  diligent.  The  AS.  cBmetta, 
€Bmta,  leisure,  rest,  and  mmtig,  vacant,  empty,  idle,  seem  to 
furnish  exactly  the  contrary  meaning  of  what  is  required  for 
our  derivation,  but  it  will  be  found  that  leisure  and  occupa- 
tion are  very  constantly  expressed  by  the  same  word.  Thus 
Lat.  opera,  work,  pains,  is  sometimes  translated  time,  leisure. 
Deeat  mihi  opera,  I  have  no  leisure.  The  possession  of  leisure 
is  an  obvious  condition  for  the  bestowal  of  our  attention  on 
any  given  object.  We  see  the  connection  of  the  two  ideas  in 
Fr.  vaguer,  to  be  at  leisure,  to  cease  from  working,  also  to 
attend,  apply,  bestow  time  on,  bend  his  study  unto.— Cot. 
Du.  moete  is  rendered  by  Kilian  opera,  labor,  and  also  otium, 
tempus  vacuum. 

Empair.  Fr.  empirer,  to  make  worse ;  pis,  f.  pire,  worse, 
from  Lat.  pejor, 

Empeach.  To  attach  or  fasten  upon  one  the  charge  of  a 
criminal  accusation.  Fr.  empescher,  empecher,  to  hinder,  im- 
peach, pester,  incumber.  Empescher  lejief,  to  seize  on  a  fief, 
the  lord  take  it  into  his  own  possession. — Cot.  Prov.  empaig, 
hindrance ;  empachar,  empaytar,  to  hinder.  Probably  direct 
from  the  Celtic.  Gael,  hac,  hinder,  restrain  ;  baeail,  an  ob- 
stacle (whence  Fr.  bacler,  to  bolt  the  door) ;  ON.  bdgi,  difii- 
culty ;  baga,  to  hinder.  N.  bcpgja,  to  stop,  to  hinder.  Lat.  rc- 
pagula,  bolts,  is  doubtless  from  the  same  source.  Bret,  bac^ha. 
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to  confine,  imprison ;  bac'hein,  to  disconcert,  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, to  be  compared  with  Sp.  empachar,  to  embarrass,  con- 
fuse, make  ashamed. 

To  Employ.  Fr.  employer,  It.  impiegare,  from  Lat.  pKcare, 
to  fold  or  bend^  as  G-.  antcenden,  to  employ,  make  use  of,  from 
wendeUf  to  turn.    To  turn  to  a  certain  purpose. 

Empty.    See  Emmet. 

EnameL  Fr.  esmail,  etnail,  amel  or  enamel. — Cot.  It. 
smalto,  G-.  schmelz,  schmelz-glas,  smalt,  colours  produced  by 
the  melting  of  glass  with  a  metallic  oxide.  G-.  schmehen,  to 
melt.  It.  sfnaltare,  Sp.esmaUar,  to  enamel.  Perhaps  the  loss  of 
the  final  t  in  Fr.  esmaiUer  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of 
Du.  maekn,  to  paint ;  maeler  van  glaSy  encaustes ;  maelerie, 
maelie,  encaustum,  enamel ;  mael^en,  to  enamel. — Kil. 

To  Encumber.     See  Comber. 

To  Encroach.    Fr.  accrocher,  to  hook  on  to,  from  croc,  a  hook. 

End.     G-oth.  andeis,  Sanscr.  anta,  end,  death. 

Endeavour.  To  endeavour  is  to  make  it  our  duty  to  do  a 
thing.  Fr.  se  mettre  en  devoir  de,  se  disposer  jbl  faire  quelque 
chose. — Gattel.  Debvoir,  duty,  devoire,  endeavour. — Cot. 

To  Endorse.  Fr.  dousser  (Cot.),  endoaser,  to  back  a  bill,  to 
^ive  it  the  support  of  our  credit  by  writing  our  name  on  the 
back.     Lat.  dorsum,  Fr.  do$,  the  back. 

To  Endow.  From  Lat.  dos,  dotis,  Fr.  dot,  a  marriage  gift ; 
dot^,  dou^,  indued  or  endowed  with ;  doner,  to  give  a  dowry 
unto. — Cot.  An  internal  d  or  t  is  frequently  converted  into 
a  tt  in  Fr.,  as  It.  cedooa,  0.  Fr.  vedve,  Fr.  veuve,  a  widow. 

Endue.  Often  treated  as  a  corruption  of  endow  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  clearly  from  Lat.  induere,  to  clothe. 

Thou  losel  base, 
That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thyself  endetped.—F,  Q.  in  R. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  confusion  with  imbue. 

Enemy.  Fr.  ennemi,  Lat.  inimicus,  from  in,  negative,  and 
amare,  to  love. 

Engine.     Lat.  ingenium,  innate,  or  natural  quality,  mental 
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capacity,  inyentiony  clever  thought;  It.  ingegno^  Prov.  en^ 
geinh,  Fr.  engin,  contrivance,  craft.  Mieux  vaut  engin  que 
force,  better  be  wise  than  strong. — Cot.  The  term  was  then 
applied,  like  (Jr.  fwyx^"^>  to  any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
executing  a  purpose,  and  specidly  te  machines  of  war.  See 
Artillery. 

To  Engross.  1.  Fr.  groHoyer^  to  write  fair,  or  in  great 
(Fr.  groi)  and  fair  letters. — Cot.  Opposed  to  the  minute  or 
small  characters  of  the  original  draught,  hence  called  minuter 
of  a  proceeding.  Fr.  grossBy  Du.  groa,  a  notarial  copy.  Le 
notaire  garde  la  minute  et  en  delivre  la  grosae,  keeps  the 
minutes  and  delivers  the  engrossed  copy. — P.  Marin. 

2.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history  the  engrossing  of 
commodities  was  regarded  as  an  odious  social  offence,  and 
was  jealously  g^uarded  against  by  the  municipal  law.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  misunderstood  by  Blackstone,  who 
explains  it  as  "  the  getting  into  our  possession,  or  buying  up, 
large  quantities  of  com,  or  other  dead  victuals."  The  real 
gist  of  the  offence  was  what  was  considered  an  unfair  engross- 
ing  or  enhancing  of  the  price  by  buying  up  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  brought  to  market  by  the  producers 
themselves.  Fr.  engrossir,  to  greaten,  increase,  enlarge. — 
Cot. 

From  signifying  the  buying  up  of  a  commodity  in  order  to 
increase  the  price,  engross  is  metaphorically  applied  to  any 
invidious  occupation  of  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  shared 
with  other  competitors.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  favoured  visitor 
engrossing  aU  the  attentions  of  the  host. 

To  Enhance.  From  Lat.  ante,  before,  in  antea,  en  avant, 
forwards,  were  formed  Prov.  anz,  ans,  before,  enant,  enans, 
forwards,  and  thence  enansar,  to  put  forwards,  to  advance, 
exalt,  enhance. 

Ensample.  Sp.  enxiemph  (Ticknor),  O.  Fr.  ensample,  from 
exemplum,  as  Ptg.  etixame,  from  examen,  Sp.  ensayp,  an  essay, 
from  exagium. 
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Trestut  le  mond  enlumina 
Par  le  sample  qu'il  dus  donna 
Pur  nuB  garir. 

In  the  Harl.  MS.  ensample, 

B^noit  Vie  de  St  Thomas,  1199. 

Enough.  Goth,  binaukan,  to  be  bound,  to  have  it  incum* 
bent  upon  one,  to  be  lawful ;  ganauhariy  to  suffice,  ganoh^^ 
enough,  sufficient;  ganohjariy  to  satisfy.  ON.  nogr^  gnogr, 
abundant ;  ncegta,  to  suffice ;  G.  genug,  Du.  noeg,  genoeg, 
enough  ;  genoegen,  to  please,  to  satisfy. — KiL 

Ensign.  It.  insegna,  Fr.  enseigne,  a  distinctive  mark,  from 
Lat.  imignia,  pi.  of  insigne. — Diez.  It  also  signified  the 
distinctive  cry  which  was  used  in  battle  to  encourage  the 
troops  on  difierent  sides.  Thus  Deus  ate !  God  help !  was 
the  cry  of  Normandy,  while  those  of  several  adjacent  pro- 
vinces are  mentioned  by  B^noit  in  his  account  of  a  battle 
between  the  confederate  princes  and  Duke  Eichard. 

Munjoie !  escrient  si  Franceis, 
£  Passayant !  Tiebaut  de  Bleis, 
Valie !  orient  tuii  enfin 
Quens  Oeofrei  e  si  Angevin, 
Bandoin  e  Flamenc,  Arraz ! 

Chron.  Norm,  vol,  2.  216. 

Among  chiefs  of  inferior  consequence  the  name  of  each  feudal 
lord  was  shouted  out  to  rally  his  own  band  of  retainers. 

Quant  ces  unt  jsL  cri6  V enseigne  de  Vedsci, 
E,  Glanville  chevaliers !  e,  Baillol !  autresi, 
Odinel  de  Umfravile  relevad  le  suen  cri. 

Chron.  Fantosme. 
Than  mycht  men  her  erueynyeis  cry, 
And  Scottis  men  cry  hardely. 
On  thaim !  On  thaim !  On  thaim !  they  faile. 

Bruce,  is.  385. 

To  Ensue.     0.  Fr.  ensuir,  from  Lat.  tnsequi,  to  follow  upon. 
Entail.     A  fee-simple  is  the  entire  estate  in  land,  when  a 
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man  holds  the  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  without  any  con- 
tingent rights  in  any  one  else  not  claiming  through  him.  An 
estate-tail  is  a  partial  interest,  cut  (Fr.  tatUe)  out  of  the  en- 
tire fee,  when  land  is  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  leaving  a  right  of  re-entry  in  the  original  owner  on 
failure  of  male  descendants  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  as  he  was 
called,  or  person  to  whom  the  estate-tail  was  given.  The 
entail  of  an  estate  is  dividing  the  fee  into  successive  estates 
for  life,  or  in  tail,  under  such  conditions  as  required  by  law. 

Enterprise.  Fr.  entreprise,  from  entreprendre,  to  undertake, 
an  old  form  of  which,  emprendre,  gave  our  poetical  emprise. 

To  Entertain.  Fr.  entretenir  (from  Lat.  tenere,  to  hold), 
mutually  to  hold,  to  hold  in  talk,  to  hold  together. — Cot. 

To  Entioe.  0.  Fr.  entiser,  enticher,  atiser,  Norman  entin- 
cher  (Decorde),  Bret,  atizay  to  instigate,  incite.  Satanas  en^ 
tichad  David  qu'il  feist  anumbrer  ces  de  Israel. — L.  des  Rois. 

^MXiVentice,  mult  raguillone. 

Benoit.  Chron.  Norm.  2.  194. 

Sea  gens  r^amoneste  e  aiUe 
Li  dux.— lb.  2,  206. 

Fr.  attiser,  to  kindle,  to  stir  the  fire ;  attise-querelle,  a  stirrer- 
up  of  quarrels. 

The  origin  is  the  hissing  sound  by  which  dogs  are  incited 
in  setting  them  on  to  fight  with  each  other  or  to  attack  an- 
other animaL  These  sounds  are  represented  in  £.  by  the 
letters  ss !  st !  ts  !  being  doubtless  imitations  of  the  angry 
sounds  of  a  quarrelling  dog.  In  other  languages  they  are 
more  distinctly  articulated.  Fin.  has !  has !  cry  used  in 
setting  on  dogs ;  hasittaa,  Esthon.  assatama,  to  set  them  on. 
Lap.  has  !  as  !  Serv.  osh  !  cry  to  drive  out  dogs ;  Lap.  has- 
ketetf  hoskofet,  hotsalet,  to  set  dogs  on  to  attack;  hastet,  hostef, 
to  provoke,  challenge,  incite.  PI.  D.  hiss,  cry  used  in  setting 
on  dogs ;  hissen,  to  set  them  on,  to  drive  by  the  aid  of  dogs  ; 
de  schaqp  hissen^  to  drive  sheep. — Danniel.  Du.  hissen,  hiss- 
chen,  hitsen,  hussen,  to  hiss,  to  set  on  dogs,  to  instigate, 
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kindle,  inflame. — Kil.  G.  hetzen,  anhetzen,  to  set  on  dogs>  to 
irritate,  incite ;  hiize,  rage,  heat.  At  other  times  a  ^  is  taken 
as  the  initial  of  the  imitative  syllable,  giving  Q.  zischen,  PL  D. 
iissen,  Prov.  E.  tiss,  to  hiss.  To  tice  is  used  in  Pembroke* 
shire,  as  PL  D.  htssen,  for  the  employment  of  a  dog  in  driving 
another  animal ;  to  tice  a  dog  at  a  pig ;  to  tice  the  pig  out  of 
the  garden,  to  set  a  dog  at  it  to  drive  it  out.  Hence  pro* 
bably  the  simple  form  to  tice,  in  the  sense  of  inciting,  allur- 
ing, was  already  current  in  the  language  before  the  importa- 
tion of  the  Fr.  entiser.  Compare  Sw.  tussa,  to  set  on  dogs,  to 
set  people  by  the  ears. 

The  It.  has  forms  corresponding  both  to  hiss  and  ties.  The 
cry  used  in  setting  on  dogs  is  izz  !  at  Florence,  and  uzz  !  at 
Modena,  whence  izzare  and  uzzare  it  cane  (corresponding  to 
Q-.  hetzen)  y  to  set  on  a  dog  (Muratori,  Diss.  33) ;  izza  (cor- 
responding to  G.  hitze),  anger,  contest ;  ndtzzare,  aissare,  to 
hiss,  set  on  dogs,  provoke  to  anger ;  tizzare,  to  egg  on,  pro- 
voke, to  stir  the  fire ;  ttzzo  tizzone,  a  fire-brand ;  stizzare, 
'ire,  to  provoke,  enrage,  stir  the  fire ;  stizza,  anger ;  stizzo,  a 
fire-brand.  Walach.  atzitzare,  to  set  on,  incite,  fall  into  a 
passion,  kindle  fire. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  analogies  it  is  impos- 
sible either  to  separate  It.  izzare,  uzzare,  from  tizzare,  attiz^ 
zare,  or  to  doubt  that  the  common  origin  of  all  is  the  hissing 
on  of  a  dog  against  another  animal.  The  idea  of  provoking 
to  anger  then  must  be  taken  as  the  original  image,  and  that 
of  stirring  the  fire  as  a  figurative  application,  directly  con- 
trary to  what  we  should  have  expected ;  and  we  find  the  ex- 
planation of  Lat.  titio,  to  which  we  have  no  due  in  the  ancient 
language,  in  the  It.  tizzare,  Fr.  attiser,  commonly  regarded 
as  derivatives  from  the  Latin  noun. 

Entire.  It.  intero,  Fr.  entier,  from  Lat.  integer,  whole, 
untouched. 

Entreat.  From  Lat.  tractare,  to  handle,  Fr.  traicter,  to 
meddle  with,  to  discourse,  debate/  or  make  mention  of. — Cot. 

To  Enure.    From  Fr.  heur,  hap,  fortune,  chance,  was  form- 
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ed  K  ure,  fortune,  destiny,  the   experience  of    good   or 
evil. 

Now  late  hire  come,  and  liche  as  God  your  ure 
For  you  dispoBethi  taketh  your  ayenture. 

Lidgate,  corrected  from  HaU 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  so  deadly  wo, 
Or  why  that  he  so  piteously  gave  cry 
On  his  fortane  and  on  his  ure  also  P 

Chaucer.    Black  Knight, 

And  nane  suld  duell  with  him  hot  thai 
That  wald  stand  with  him  to  the  end, 
And  take  the  ure  that  God  wald  send. 

Bruce,  viii.  405. 

Hence  to  hare  in  ure,  to  put  in  ure,  or  to  enure,  is  to  expe* 
rienoe,  to  practise,  to  take  effect. 

Salomon 
Tellith  a  tale—whether  in  dede  done 
Or  mekely  feined  to  our  instruccion 
Let  olerkes  determine,  but  this  I  am  sure 
Moche  like  what  I  myself  have  had  in  ure, 

Chaucer,    Rem.  Love.  158. 

He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  appeal 
Of  many  heinous  crimes  by  her  inured. 

F.ainR. 

Inured  to  arms,  practised  in  arms.  To  enure  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  some  one,  in  legal  language,  is  to  take  effect  to  his 
adyantage. 

The  Fr,  heur  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  heure,  hour, 
moment,  being  derived  (as  condusiyely  established  by  Diez) 
from  Lat.  augurium,  Ptg.  agouro,  Prov.  augur,  agur,  Cat. 
ahuir,  augorj,  omen ;  whence  Prov.  bonUur,  mal'dur,  good, 
evil  fortune;  It,  aciagurato,  eciaurato  (ezauguratns),  ill- 
omened,  imlucky;  sciagura,  adaura,  ill  fortune,  disaster; 
O.  Fr.  bienaureiz,  fortunate. 

To  Bnyelap.  It.  inpiluppare,  Fr.  envehpper,  the  equivalent 
of  E.  wrap,  wlap,  lap. 

TOL.  II.  0 
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Uenfant  ettvolupai  en  draps  e  pausat  en  la  crupia.~Rayn. 
And  Bche  bare  her  firste  borun  sone  and  tolappide  him  in  clothes  and 
leyde  him  in  a  cracche.— Wiclifi!. 

See  Lap. 

Environ.  Fr.  environ^  around,  from  urer^  to  veer,  turn 
round,  whirl  about. 

Envoy.    Fr.  entoyer,  to  send.     See  Convoy. 

Equerry.  From  Fr.  icurie^  stables.  Escuyer  ffescuriey  a 
querry  in  a  prince's  stables,  the  gentleman  of  a  lord's  horse. 
— Cot.  The  Fr.  ^curie,  a  stable,  is  itself  from  escuyer^  a 
squire,  the  attendant  on  a  knight,  part  of  whose  duties  was  to 
look  after  his  horse.  Hence  escuyrie,  a  squire's  place,  the 
estate  of  an  esquire,  also  the  stable  of  a  prince  or  nobleman, 
as  the  scene  of  the  squire's  duties.  The  M.  Lat.  scuria,  a 
bam,  from  Du.  schtiere  (Kil.),  G.  scheure^  has  perplexed  the 
derivation  of  Fr.  ecurie^  with  which  it  has  no  real  connection. 

To  Equip.  Fr.  ^quiper,  to  attire,  provide  with  necessary 
furniture,  set  in  array  by  full  provision  for  a  service. — Cot. 
Rightly  referred  by  Diefenbach  to  ON.  skipa,  to  arrange, 
AS.  sceapan,  scyppan,  to  form,  G.  scha^en,  to  create,  provide, 
furnish. 

Ere,  Erst.  Goth,  air,  early ;  AS.  (bt,  (Broai,  early,  before, 
first,  heretofore ;  Du.  eer,  before,  sooner ;  G.  ehe,  eher,  eheste^ 
before,  soonest ;  ersle,  first. 

-  To  Err.  Lat.  erraret  G.  irren^  to  wander,  go  astray ;  tm, 
astray.  Fin.  m,  separate,  apart ;  eri-lainen,  of  a  different 
nature;  ero,  departure,  separation;  ero-kirja,  a  writing  of 
divorce  ;  erhetys,  error,  sin ;  erhetfyiy  erheilta,  to  err,  to  wan- 
der ;  erheya,  wrong  way,  wandering  ;  era-maa  {maa,  land),  a 
remote  or  desert  place,  wilderness,  Gr.  cprjiios.  Esthon.  arrat 
separate,  away.  Lap.  erit,  away,  to  another  place.  Lith. 
irttf  to  separate,  go  asunder. 

•  Escape.  Immediately  from  Fr.  eschapper  (Picard  escaper), 
to  shift  away,  scape,  to  slip  out  of. — Cot.  Diez  resolves  the 
It.  scappare  into  excappare,  to  slip  put  of  one's  eloke  {cappa) 
in  the  hurry  of  flight;   and  the  synonymous  scampare  mio 
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excamptire,  to  quit  the  field  (campus).  The  separation  of  the 
two  forms  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  radical  idea  is  simply 
that  of  slipping  away,  and  smppare  may  be  compared  with 
Walach.  scipare,  to  let  slip,  to  slip,  to  fall,  faU  into  error, 
also  to  slip  away,  escape ;  or  more  distantly  with  ON.  skrcp-, 
pa^  to  slip,  or  fall,  slip  away,  escape ;  and  scampare  with  Du, 
8champen,  to  glance  aside,  slip,  graze,  escape,  fall ;  schampig^ 
slippery,  achampeleny  to  slip,  to  stumble. — Eal.  The  nasal- 
ized form  is  also  seen  in  It.  sghembarc,  to  go  aside  from, 
iischemboy  aside,  while  a  different  vowel  is  shown  in  It.  soAip- 
pirSj  to  escape. — ^Altieri,  Du.  schuyffeny  schuyffelenf  schuy- 
ten,  to  slip,  to  shove,  to  fly ;  schuif-knoop,  a  slip-knot ;  he 
ging  s^huiven,  he  escaped.  Sc*  to  skiff',  skift,  to  move  lightly 
imd  smoothly  along,  to  skim;  to  scheyff,  to  escape. — Jam, 
E.  skip,  to  slip  over,  to  avoid ;  It.  schifare,  to  shun,  avoids 
parry  a  blow ;  Fr.  esquiv'ery  to  shift  away,  slink,  or  slip  aside, 
avoid,  Escape  itself  corresponds  in.  form  with  G.  schabeUf  £> 
shavCf  to  pass  in  close  contact  with  a  surf^e.  A  narrow 
escape  is  of  ten  spoken  of  as  a  close  shave. 

In  its  ultimate  origin  the  radical  image  is  a  light  movef 
ment,  or  sudden  s^rt ;  W.  cip,  a  snatch,  a  glance ;  ysgip,  ^ 
quick  snatch  ;  Gael,  sgiab,  a  quick  or  Qudden  movement. 

Escheat  From  Lat.  cadere,  to  fall,  arose  Prov.  caer,  0.  Fr. 
^Meify  cheoir,  oheir,  estkeir/to  fdll,  to  happen;  chaeit,  chaet, 
fallen  (Chron.  de  Norm.) ;  cheitCy  fall ;  escheete,  escheoite^ 
escheate,  succession,  heritage,  the  falling  in  of  a  property, 
especially  that. to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  want  of  heirs  or  for 
nusfeaoance  of  the  tenant. 

Eschew.  Fr.  escheeer,  to  avoid,  bend  from ;  esquiver,  to 
shun,  avoid,  shift  away,  slip  aside. — Cot.  It.  schifare,  schtvare^ 
to  avoid,  to  parry  a  blow.  Sw.  skef,  Dan.  skiece,  oblique ; 
$kievey  to  slant,  slope,  swerve.  The  primitive  image,  as  in 
escape,  is  slippitig  aside,  sliding  over  a  surface  instead  of 
striking  it  direct.  G.  scheiberiy  to  shove  or  push  along  a  sur** 
face,  sich  scheibehy  to  slip  sideways,  to  become  awry ;  Du^ 

c  2 
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Bchuyffefii  achuyven,  to  a\rp,  push  forwards,  to  escape ;  schutf, 
a  sliding  shutter,  drawer,  &c.    See  Escape. 

EscroU,  Escrow,  SorolL  Fr.  escroue^  a  scrowl,  register-roll 
of  expenses,  written  warrant,  &c. — Cot.  ON.  BkrUy  Sw.  «*ra, 
a  short  writing ;  gildeakra,  the  rules  of  a  corporation.  PL  D. 
8chrae,  schraa,  by-laws ;  schrage,  a  written  ordinance,  formula 
of  an  oath,  placard. — Brem.  Wtb.  The  original  meaning  is 
doubtless  a  slip  or  shred  of  parchment.  PI.  D.  achradeUj 
schraen,  to  shred;  Du.  schroode,  schraye,  segmen,  pars  ab-' 
scissa,  pagella,  segmen  chartaceum,  sceda ;  Ang.  schrowe, — Kil. 

Escutcheon.  Fr.  escussan,  dim.  of  escu.  It.  scudo,  Lat* 
acutumy  a  shield. 

Espaliers.  From  Fr.  palia,  a  pale  or  pole,  espalier,  a  hedge- 
row of  fruit-trees,  their  boughs  interlaced  and  held  in  with 
stakes,  rails,  or  pales. — Cot. 

Esplanade.  Fr.  esplanade,  a  planing  of  ways,  by  grubbing 
up  trees  and  removing  all  other  encumbrances.  EepUmer,  to 
level  or  lay  even  with  the  grotmd. — Cot. 

Esquire.  It.  scudiero,  Fr.  escuyer,  (properly  a  shield- 
bearer,  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield,)  an  esquire  or  squire,  who  at- 
tended on  a  knight  and  bore  his  lance  and  shield. 

Essart.    See  Assart. 

Essay.     See  Assay. 

Essoin.  Fr.  ensaigne,  essoin,  a  lawful  excuse  for  an  absent, 
or  good  cause  of  discharge  for  an  impotent,  person. — Cot. 
From  O.  It.  sogna,  Prov.  sank,  Fr.  sain,  care,  industry,  labour, 
pains. — Cot.  Wall,  sogn,  business,  occupation,  and,  by  a 
transition  of  meaning  explained  below,  fear,  dread.  F^'s 
sogn,  to  do  his  business ;  f6  sogn,  to  frighten ;  kuitt  pol 
sogn,  quit  for  the  fright.  0.  Fr.  ressoigner,  to  apprehend. 
To  the  same  stock  belong  Fr.  besoin,  need,  want,  and  besogne, 
work,  business.  The  O.  Sax.  sunnea,  is  found  in  the  Heliand 
in  the  sense  of  business,  need ;  where  it  is  said  that  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic  were  prevented  by  the  press  from 
bringing  him  in  to  Christ, 
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That  lie  to  thurftiges 
SuMtteagemgdm; 

that  they  might  tell  their  00  preesiiig  need^  or  ao  urgent  busi- 
ness.— Schmeller.  70.  13.  Hence  M.  Lat.  9unnis,  soinus,  and 
(from  the  Fr.  deriyatiye  ensaignf  essaign)  exonium,  such  a 
necessary  occupation  as  would  serve  to  excuse  the  vassal  when 
summoned  before  the  court  of  his  lord ;  the  excuse  itself, 
by  a  transition  similar  to  that  shown  in  G.  nothy  pains,  trouble* 
need ;  noth^ache,  a  necessary  thing,  also  a  good  and  lawful 
excuse  before  a  tribunal. — Kiittn.  Fr.  eMongner,  enaonier, 
to  be  occupied  with: 

Quels  fanennerie  est  oeu  k'  apr^  V  ayenement  de  si  grant  roi  se  oeent 
li  home  etuotUer  de  nul  atre  afiaire,  &c.  Qaante  enim  intaniae  est  ut  post 
tanti  regis  adventam  aliis  qtubuslibet  negotiis  homines  audeant  oceupari^ 
&c. — St  Bernard  in  RoqaeL 

Ou  il  ont  tel  e$ioiiu  que  il  ne  pu4ent  venir ; 

where  they  have  such  occupation  that  they  cannot  come.^> 
Ooutume  de  Beauvoisis  in  Roquef.  In  quotations  given  by 
Garpentiev  the  expression  is  in  one  place, 

Postquam  ab  ex<mio  luo  fuerint  expediti, 
and  in  another, 

Paiiqiiain  da  negotio  suo  liberati  essent. 

3imne  de  corps,  bodily  disability,  something  that  occupies 
the  body  and  prevents  exertion ;  hence  mettre  en  essaine  de 
ewrpe,  or  de  mort,  to  disable  or  to  put  one  in  danger  of  death  ; 

Doubtant  qae  ieelui  Bromon  ne  toast  le  suppliant  ou  mist  en  eaoint  de 
son  corps. 

Here  probably  we  see  the  connection  with  the  Walloon  sense 
of  frightening.  The  ideas  of  danger  and  necessity  are  closely 
united. 

Icellui  Hennache  oouru  sus  auxdits  supplians  et  les  mist  en  telle 
eaaime  et  neceuiU  faisant  semblant  de  les  tous  tuer,  qu*ii  conyint  qu*i]s  se 
meissent  a  defense. 

Mnsanni^,  encumbered  with  debts  or  expenses. — Carp. 
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Estoppel.  A  legal  impediment.  Identical  with  stopple, 
stopper ;  0.  Fr.  estouper,  to  stop. 

Estovers.  Supply  of  needful  wood  for  repairs,  fuel,  &c. 
0.  Fr.  estoveir,  estotoir,  to  be  needful. 

E  pur  ceo  e8ii4et  qe  graunt  achesoun  i  ait  a  jugger  cele  lei. 

Lib.  Alb.  1,111. 

And  on  that  account  it  behoves  that  there  should  be  great 
occasion  to  adjudge  that  mode  of  trial.  Grisons  stuver,  stovatr 
(=G.  mu8sen)y  to  have  need.  Diez  suggests  an  origin  from 
Lat.  studere^  which  is  not  satisfactory. 

Estre.  EstrCy  state,  condition,  place.  Fr.  estre,  s.  s.  from 
estre,  to  be. 

What  shall  I  tell  unto  Silvestre, 
Or  of  your  name  or  of  yoiir  estre, — Gower  in  HaL 
Scidthe  tothir  to  Jak,  for  thou  knowist  better  than  I 
All  the  estris  of  this  house,  go  up  thyself  and  spy. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner  and  Tapster,  bb6. 

Li  vilains  cui  li  estres  fu,  to  whom  the  place  belonged. — Fab- 
et  Contes,  3,  118. 

Estreat.  Lat.  ewtractum,  the  copy  of  any  original  writing, 
but  especially  of  fines  set  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be 
levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. — B.  The  recognisances 
are  said  to  be  estreated  when  the  officer  is  directed  to  take  otit 
such  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  amount. 

To  Etch.  To  engrave  by  corrosion ;  G.  atzen,  to  cause  to 
eat,  to  feed,  corrode,  et<5h. 

Even.  G.  eben,  Du.  even,  effen,  ON.  jafn,  equal,  plain, 
level ;  jafiian,  jamnan,  continually,  always.  Lat.  cequus,  even  ; 
(pquor,  the  level  surface  of  the  sea. 

Evening.  Du.  avend,  G.  abend,  the  sinking  of  the  day. 
Swiss  aben,  to  fall  off,  decrease,  fail ;  from  G.  ab,  off,  away. 
Der  wetn  im  fiissclien  abet,  the  wine  sinks  in  the  cask ;  er 
abet,  he  declines,  falls  away ;  es  abet,  it  draws  towards  even- 
ing, the  day  falls.  The  ON.  aptan,  Sw.  aftdn,  evening,  may 
perhaps  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  root  by  a 
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'different  path.  ON.  aptan,  after ;  Sw.  if  can,  ofcan,  above, 
■over ;  o/Danverdr  dags,  the  latter  part  of  the  day. — Ihre. 
ON.  e/ri,  later ;  efri  alldur,  a  later  age. 

Ever.  Goth.  aivH,  time,  long  time ;  niaiv,  never ;  aiveins, 
everlasting;  usaivjan,  to  endure.  OHG.  etoa,  ewe,  e,  Du. 
eeuw,  ON.  teji,  Lat.  eevum,  Gr.  ai(i>v,  an  age,  life ;  Sw.  e  (in 
<x>mposition),  all,  ever ;  Lat.  cetaa,  (stemus,  &c.  Gr.  aiet,  aiev, 
ai€y,  ever.  AS.  at?a,  a,  ep/re,  cp/er,  wg  (in  composition),  E.  aye, 
ever.  Fin.  t*a,  Esthon.  iy^o,  age,  life- time,  time.  Fin.  tfainen, 
perpetual ;  ifati,  iku  (in  composition),  for  ever ;  iki,  altogether. 
Esthon.  igga  (in  composition),  each,  every ;  iggawenne,  per- 
petual. 

Every.  AS.  cefre,  ever;  obIc,  each,  all  of  a  series  one  by  one. 
Hence  OE.  evercelc,  everilk,  evereche,  every. 

EviL     G.  ubel,  Goth,  uhih,  Du.  ovel,  evel. 

Ewe.  Gr.  oVs,  Lat.  (wta,  a  sheep.  AS.  eotou,  Du.  oiiwe,  oye, 
a  female  sheep. 

Ewer.  Fr.  aiguiire,  a  water  vessel,  from  Lat.  aqua,  0.  Fr. 
atgtie,  awe,  eve,  iave,  eau,  water.  Fr.  eavier,  corresponding 
exactly  in  form,  has  a  somewhat  different  application  from 
the  E.  word,  signifying  a  gutter,  sewer. — Cot. 

Exploit,  Esplees.  O.  Fr.  exploit,  expleit,  deed,  execution, 
dispatch,  matter  performed ;  (hence)  an  execution  of  a  judg- 
ment and  a  seisin  by  virtue  thereof,  also  the  possession  or 
holding  of  a  thing. — Cot.  Hence  in  law  language,  Lat.  ez- 
pleetum,  Fr.  explets,  E.  esplees,  rents  and  profits  of  an 
estate. 

The  origin  is  Lat.  explicitum,  in  the  sense  of  accomplished. 
HiB  explicitU  rebus.— Caesar. 
Yersibus  explicitum  est  omne  duobus  opus. — Martial. 

Excise.  Fr.  accise,  excise,  from  Lat.  excidere,  excisum,  to 
cut  off.  Sp.  sisa,  clippings,  pilferings,  cabbage,  also  (perhaps 
from  being  considered  as  a  clipping  taken  by  the  Lord  on  the 
article  going  into  consumption)  a  tax  on  eatables. 

Eye.     Goth,  augo,  G.  auge,  AS.  eage,  Lat.  oc^ultis. 

Eylet-hole,  (Hlet-hole,    A  hole  in   a   garment  wherein  a 
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point  IS  put. — ^B.  Fr.  oeillet,  a  little  eye,  an  oylet  or  eyelet- 
hole. — Cot.  One  might  suspect  a  confusion  with  aglet-holBj 
the  hole  through  which  an  aglet,  Fr.  aiguillette,  the  tag  of  a 
lace  is  passed. 

Eyre.  From  Lat.  tVer,  itineris,  O.  Fr.  eirre,  a  journey,  the 
Justices  in  Eyre  (in  itinere)  were  a  court  deputed  every  few 
years  to  make  a  tour  of  the  royal  forests  and  hear  complaintfi. 
Champ,  oirre,  way,  road ;  oirrer,  to  journey. 

Eyry.    An  eagle's  nest.    See  Egg. 

P. 

Fad.  A  temporary  fancy.  To  fad,  to  be  busy  about  trifles ; 
faddy,  frivolous. — ^Hal.  Formed  from  the  term  fiddU-f ad- 
dle, signifying  rapid  movements  to  and  fro,  idle,  purposeless 
action  or  talk.     See  Fangle,  Figary,  Fidget. 

To  Fade.  Du.  vadden,  to  wither,  or  fade  ;  vaddigh,  flaccid, 
faded,  flagging,  lazy. — KiL  As  the  G.  hsAfittich,  as  well  as 
flittichy  a  wing,  and  as  we  hsLTe  fugleman  from  Q.Jlugelman, 
ferret  from  Fr.Jleuret,  to/ag,  ondfaggy,  foggy,  iromflag  and 
f^99yj  so  I  believe  Du.  vadden  and  E.  fade,  as  well  as  Du. 
vodde,  a  rag,  are  from  forms  like  Du.  fladderen,  Sw.  fladra, 
to  flap,  flutter.  A  pancake,  or  flap-jack,  G^flade^  is  in  Du. 
vadde,  libi  admodum  tenuis  et  flaccidi  genus. — Kil.  See 
Fag. 

To  Fadge.  To  agree,  be  adapted  to,  be  made  fit. — B.  AS. 
fegatiy  gefegan,  to  join  ;  G.  fitgen,  Du.  voegen,  Sw.  foga,  to 
join,  to  become,  suit  with,  be  proper,  to  accommodate. 

And  al  yet  that  Hne/eageth  hire.— Anoreu  Riwle,  68. 

And  all  besides  that  belongs  to  her.  Ifeiget,  ifeied,  compared, 
likened. — lb.  90,  128.     It  foggia,  fashion,  form. 

To  Fag.  From  flag,  by  a  change  similar  to  that  explained 
under  Fade.  To  fag  is  to  flag  or  become  flaccid,  to  be  weary ; 
and  then,  actively,  to  cause  to  be  weary,  to  tire  out. 

I  was  mjtch  flagged  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  weather.— Rich, 
Babylon  andPenepolia. 
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To  fag  is  provlnciully  used  in  the  primary  sense  of  flapping 
or  fluttering. 

With  tfaeir  skittering  flimsy  gowns  tagging  in  the  wind  or  reeping  in 
the  mud.— Deronshire  Dialogues. 

Cotgrave  translates  Fr.  Jlosche^  foggy*  weak,  soft;  where 
foggy  is  obviously  identical  with  ^aggy.  Savachir^  to  slack- 
en, grow  flaggy y  quail,  fade,  wax  feeble. — Cot.  Foggy ^ 
having  hanging  flesh;  fadgy^  corpulent,  unwieldy. — Hal. 
Scfodgelj  plump,  fleshy. — Jam. 

It.  flaccoy  tireiy  drooping,  withered;  flaccare,  to  weary, 
droop  in  body  or  mind,  fade  or  wither. — FL 

Fag-end.  The  latter  end  of  cloth. — B. ;  the  lag-end,  the 
end  which  flagsy  or  hangs  loose ;  the  original  flag  passing 
into/a^  on  the  one  hand,  and  lag  on  the  other,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  formerly  saw  clatch  passing  into  catch  and  latch, 
asklent  into  ascant  and  aslant,  by  the  loss  of  the  liquid  or 
mute  respectively. 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
"With  quiet  honis.— H.  IV,  in  Nares. 
The  senators  of  Athens  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Fagot.  Fr.  fagot,  It.  fagotto,  W.  ffagod.  Perhaps  con- 
nected  with^^a«^i^,  to  bind,  tie ;  ffasgell,  a  wisp,  bundle. 

To  FaiL  Fr.  faiUir,  to  fail,  slip,  err,  omit,  want,  miss, 
fade,  cease,  yf.ffadu,  Bret  fallout,  to  fail,  to  be  wanting ; 
G.  fehlen,  to  miss,  go  wrong,  fail,  be  wanting ;  Du.  faelen, 
to  slip,  want,  be  wanting;  faelie^kant,  an  oblique  angle* 
Probably  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  slipping.  Gr. 
<r^aXXa>,  to  cause  to  slip  or  fall,  to  lead  into  fault  or  error,  de- 
ceive, mislead ;  <r^aXXofiai  (as  Lat.  falkr),  to  be  mistaken,  to 
fail;  €<r^a\i7  rq^  €kTfihos,  he  was  deceived,  or  failed  in  his 
hopes ;  ar<l>aX€pos,  slippery,  dangerous ;  <r<l>aXfia,  a  slip,  error, 
failure,  fault.  The  notion  of  slipping  away,  slipping  from 
under,  will  commonly  explain  the  senses  of  Lat.  faUere.  Fal^ 
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iere  datamfdem,  to  break  his  word ;  — mandata^'  to  fail'  to 
perfonn  them ;  —  visum,  to  escape  notice.  Gael.  feaU,  de- 
ceive, betray,  fail. 

The  root  fal  is  probably  a  renmant  of  fuller  forms,  gwall^ 
dwaly  the  first  of  which  is  seen  in  W.  gwall,  defect,  failing, 
want,  erroneous,  false ;  the  second  in  AS.  dwelian,  dwolian, 
to  err,  mistake,  lead  into  error,  deceive ;  PI.  D.  dwcUen,  ta 
^wander ;  Du.  dwaal-licht,  Fr.  feu-Jbllet,  a  wandering  or  de* 
ceitful  light.  A  similar  change,  of  initials  is  seen  in  Du. 
dwell,  fell,  a  clout,  mop ;  in  Goth,  dvdla,  foolish,  compared 
with  Fr.  fol,  fou  ;  in  Cumberland  dwallow,  to  fade,  with  E. 
fallow,  and  probably  in  PL  D.  dwynen,  to  dwindle,  compared 
with  Yr.faner,  to  fade. 

Fain,  to  Fawn.  Goth,  faginon,  to  rejoice ;  fdhethsj  joy ; 
OHG.  gifean,  to  rejoice  ;  AS.  fcegen,  joyful,  fain ;  fahnian, 
fagnian,  fcpgnian,  ON.  fagruiy  to  rejoice  ;  fagnadr,  joy,  polite- 
ness, civility ;  fagna  einum  vel,  to  receive  one  well.  Hence 
to  fawn  on  one,  to  carry  to  excess  the  appearance  of  plea- 
sure in  his  company. 

Faint.  One  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  words  from 
different  origins  have  coalesced  in  a  common  form.  To  faint j 
in  the  sense  of  losing  the  powers  of  life,  can  hardly  be  separ- 
ated from  Lat.  vanm,  empty ;  Fr.  vain,  empty,  faint,  feeble 
{whence  s'evanouir,  to  faint) ;  W.  and  Bret,  gwan,  Gtaehfann, 
weak,  faint,  vain ;  fannaich,  to  become  weak,  to  faint ;  Fr.  se 
faner,  to  fade,  vdther,  wax  dead. 

But  in  other  applications  the  word  seems  certainly  to  be 
taken  from  Fr.  sefeindre,  to  make  show  of  one  thing  and  do 
another,  to  disable  himself  more  than  he  needs,  to  do  less  than 
he  can  do.  Sam  sefeindre,  diligently,  in  good  earnest  ;/<?iw- 
tement,faintement,  fialsely,  feignedly,  faintly. — Cot.  ;fainti8e, 
idleness. — Pat.  de  Champ. 

And  tho'  it  com  to  the  strengthe  hii  fougte  feintelithe.—'K,  G. 
Li  cuens  auxi  se  combati, 
£t  mourust  saiiutzyh'«/w^. 

^r-without  cowardice. — ^Bitson,  Songs  and  Ballads,  i.  17. 
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'Pair.  1.  Beautiful.  O'S.  fagr,  laiight;  fagur-blar,  light 
blue ;  fagur-mtBli,  fair  speech,  flattery. 

2.  Lat.  feria^  holidays;  then,  like  It.  feria,  Fr.  foire^ 
applied  to  the  market  held  on  certain  holidays.  ''  Feriam 
quoque  quam  nomine  alio  mercatorum  nundinas  appellant.'' — 
Due. 

Faith.     lAi.  fides,  It.  fede,  Fr./oi. 

Faitour.     See  Feat. 

Fairy.  A  supernatural  being  supposed  to  influence  the 
■fiite  of  men.  It.  fatare^  to  cl^arm  as  witches  do,  to  bewitch ; 
fata,  a  fairy,  witch. — Fl.  Sp.  hado,  fate,  destiny ;  hada,  one 
of  the  fates,  witch,  fortune-teller  ;  hadar,  to  divine.  Fr.  f^, 
fatal,  appointed,  destined,  enchanted;  f^e,  a  fairy,  {/eerie, 
•witchery) ;  par  fierie,  fatally,  by  destiny. — Cot.  Hence  E. 
fairy. 

Probably  also  there  may  be  some  confusion  with  another 
designation,  &c.  fare-folks,  fairies. 

Thir  woddis  and  thir  schawls  all,  quod  be, 
Sum  tyme  inhabit  war  and  occupyit 
With  Nymphis  and  Faunis  apoun  every  syde, 
<i\j\n)ikfarefolkis  or  than  elfis  clepin  we.— D.  V. 

.  Du.  vaerende  tciif,  hamadryas,  syl varum  dea ;  also,  a  witch, 
a  whirlwind.  Probably  from  going  away,  vanishing.  See 
Fern. 

Palchion.  Written  as  if  from  Lat. /air.  It.  f alee,  a  sithe, 
sickle,  weeding-hook ;  falcione,  any  kind  of  great  Welsh* 
hook,  brown  bill,  or  chopping  knife. — Fl.  But  it  is  Tery 
doubtful  whether  Fr.  fauclum,  the  immediate  origin  of  our 
word,  is  to  be  explained  on  this  principle,  as  swords  of  scimi- 
tar-shape were  not  used  at  an  early  period  in  Western  Europe. 
It  seems  to  be  only  another  way  of  spelling  fausson.  Mid. 
lAt.falso,  apparently  a  short  heavy  sword  used  like  the  mis- 
ericordia,  for  piercing  the  joints  of  the  armour  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  ixomfausser,  to  pierce.  ''  Matthieu  de  Mommorenci 
-tenoit  un  faussart  en  sa  main  et  en  derompoit  les  presses." 
^*  Enses  non  deferant  nee  cultellos  acutoe  nee  lanceas  seu/aA 
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smesy  **  Anna  offensibilia,  spata,  fawAa^  misericordia,  ran- 
chonum  [runcones]  et  his  similia/'-^arp.  "  Aux^ucAon^, 
aux  coutiaufi  a  pointe/' — Due. 

To  Pall,  Pell.  ON.  falla,  Du.  tallen,  to  fall ;  ON.  feOa, 
Du.  ^elleny  velden,  to  fell,  or  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down,  lay 
prostrate. 

The  Ghr.  a'<l>aXk<a  and  its  derivatiyes  (see  Fail)  look  as  if 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  were  to  slip. 

Pallow.  1.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  simply 
pale,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  of  the  pale  horse  in 
the  Bevelations. 

His  eyen  holwe  and  grisly  to  behold, 
His  hewe/aleioe  and  pale  as  ashen  oold. 

G.falb,  pale,  faded  (Jalbes  rothi^grUn;  pale  red, — green) ; 
then  appropriated  by  custom  to  a  pale  reddish  colour,  like 
that  of  deer ;  derfalhey  the  chesnut  or  dun  horse.  AS./<?a/(9, 
fealwe^  pale  reddish  or  yellowish.  Fr.  fauve^  deep  yellow, 
lion- tawny,  light  dun. — Cot.  W.  gwelwy  a  pale  hue,  gwelwiy 
to  make  pale.  Du.  vc^l  kleed,  a  faded  garment.  AS.  toealo' 
vmn,  to  wither,  fade.  The  apparent  equivalent  in  the  Fin- 
nish languages  has  the  sense  of  white,  shining ;  Fin.  icaUduj 
Lap.  taelkes,  white ;  welkotet,  to  grow  white  or  pale ;  Esthon. 
ioalge,  white,  clear,  light ;  toalge'toerrew,  pale  red ;  toallg'aa, 
whitish. 

2.  To  fallow,  is  to  plough  land  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  it 
open  to  the  air  before  it  is  cultivated  for  sowing,  and  we 
should  not  be  without  analogy  in  explaining  the  expression 
from  the  red  colour  of  ploughed  land.  So  Gael  dearg,  red, 
and  also  land  recently  ploughed;  as  a  verb,  to  redden,  to 
plough ;  8c.  faugh,  fallow  in  colour  and  fallow  land.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  doubtful  whether  fallow  in  the  sense  of 
breaking  up  the  sod  or  surfSetoe  of  the  land  may  not  be  from 
Bcfail,  a  sod  or  turf,  Sw.  vail,  sward ;  valla  sig,  to  gather  a 
sward.  In  the  W.  of  England  veiling  signifies  ploughing  up 
the  turf  or  upper  surface  of  the  ground  to  lay  in  heaps  for 
.burning.— Bay.  in  Jam.    Prov.  Dan.  fcelde,  fielle,  ftelge,  to 
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break  up  the  sward,  give  a  first  shallow  ploughing ;  faU^ 
fdUe  (PL  D./o/Zt^-Zem^-^Schutze),  stubble  or  grass  land  once 
ploughed ;  at  saae  i  fallen,  to  sow  on  land  so  treated. — Mol- 
bech. 

To  Falter.  To  speak  in  brok^i  tones,  to  vacillate,  totter. 
The  formation  of  this  word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
of  one  or  two  others  closely  resembling  it  in  construction  and 
signification.  To  patter  is  to  make  a  light  rattUng  soimd,  or, 
as  the  equivalent  PL  D.  paotem  (pronounced  pawtem),  to  re- 
peat in  a  monotonous,  unintelligible  manner. — Danneil.  The 
sound  of  the  broad  vowel  introduces  an  /  (similar  to  that  in 
Sc.  nottf  from  noioty  cattle)  in  E.  palter^  to  stammer,  shuffle, 
trifle. 

One  while  his  tonge  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a  cat, 

Another  while  he  stammered  still  upon  a  rat  — Oammer  Gnrton. 

Again  Sc.  hatter,  is  to  speak  thick  and  confosedly ;  to  hotter, 
to  simmer,  rattle,  to  shake,  jolt,  walk  unsteadily.  The  in- 
sertion of  an  /,  as  in  patter,  palter,  brings  us  to  N.  haitra,  to 
limp,  to  walk  by  uneven  jerks.  Now  a  form  with  an  initial 
/,  analogous  to  patter,  hatter,  is  seen  in  "N.fatra,  Fr.fatrer, 
to  bungle  up  a  piece  of  work  (a  sense  constantly  expressed  by 
the  figure  of  stammering) ;  fatras,  a  confused  heap  of  trash, 
trifles  (to  be  compared  with  Sc.  hatter,  a  confused  heap), 
fatraille,  trash,  trumpery ;  fatrouiller,  to  botch,  to  trifle. — 
Got.  The  insertion  of  the  /,  as  in  previous  cases,  gives  E./o^ 
ier,  to  speak  or  move  unsteadily. 

In  the  case  of  hatter,  haitra,  as  well  bb  falter,  the  frequent- 
ative is  accompanied  by  simple  though  probably  less  ancient 
forms,  Sc.  hat,  haut,  to  hop,  limp,  N.  halta,  to  halt,  and  Prov. 
DBii.faute,  to  fail,  to  falter.  Atfaute  i  sin  tale,  to  falter  in 
speech,  to  stammer.  It.  Bp.  falta.  Ft.  faute,  fa,vlt,  defect; 
8p. /altar,  to  fail,  fedter,  be  deficient.  For  the  derivation  of 
a  fault  from  the  notion  of  stumbling,  compare  G.  stolpem,  to 
stagger,  bltmder.  Das  war  gewaUig  gestolpert,  he  has 
committed  a  great  fault. — Kuttner. 
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To  Famble,  Ftimble.  SynonymouB  in  the  first  instaace  with* 
faffle^  maffie^  to  speak  imperfectly  like  an  infant.  Stameren 
other  famelen, — MS.  in  Hal.  Bredouiller,  to  mqffle,  or  fal- 
ter, speak  imperfectly. — Cot.  The  signification  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  other  kinds  of  bungling,  imperfect  action.  "  In  such 
staggering  and  maffling  wise." — HoUinshed  in  Hal.  Dan^ 
famUy  to  stammer,  stutter,  and  also  to  fumble,  to  handle  in  an 
inefficient  manner,  to  handle  repeatedly,  feel  for ;  Sw.famlay 
to  feel  for ;  PL  D.  fumtiieleny  to  fumble,  lounge  about ;  in  der 
icLsken  fummelny  to  fumble  in  one's  pocket.  Compare  Sp. 
tartamudear,  to  stammer,  falter,  maffle,  also  to  halt,  to  fum- 
ble. Gael,  manntach,  stammering ;  Manx  moandagh,  stam- 
mering, faltering,  blunt,  fumbling. 

Probably  a  baling  wind,  a  light  ineffectual  wind,  and 
bq^e^  to  render  ineffectual  (erroneously  treated  in  the  first 
vol.),  must  be  explained  from  this  source.  The  Swab,  has 
bamp/en  09  well  as  mampfen\  to  niumble,  and  in  like  manner 
doubtless  baling  is  a  parallel  form  with  making. 

Fan.  Lat.  vannus,  G.  wanner  a  winnowing  fan,  toannen,  to 
winnow,  from  the  same  root  with  rentus,  wind.  Bret,  gtoent^ 
wind ;  gwenta^  venter*  ou  vanner  le  bled,  to  winnow  com.— 
Legonidec.     GaeL/a/s/ia/t,  a  gentle  breeze. 

FBJicy,  Fantom.  Gr.  (f>aiMa>,  to  appear,  <f>avosy  apparent, 
4>arraC<tf,  to  make  appear;  whence  ifxurraaia,  Fr.  fantaaie, 
imagination,  fancy.  Another  formation  from  the  same  root 
is  ifxarraa-^ia^  It.  fanimmay  Fr.  fantosme,  fantome^  an  appear- 
ance, apparition,  spectre,  fantom. 

Fang.  Whatever  seizes  or  clutches,  especially  the  tooth  of 
a  ravenous  beast ;  also  the  roots  or  projections  by  which  the 
teeth  themselves  are  fastened  in  the  jaw.  Qc.fangen,  to  catchy 
seize,  take ;  Goth,  fahariy  AS.  foan^  fon,  pret.  feng^  ON.  /tf , 
pret.  feck^  pi.  fengum^  whence  the  derivative  fanga^  to  get. 
Similar  relations  are  seen  in  Dan.  gcuiy  G.  gahcn^  to  go ;  NE. 
gangy  ON.  ganga,  pret.  geek,  pi.  gengum;  Goth,  hahan,  AS. 
hon,  and  £.  hang. 

Fangle,  New-fangled.     Ja;i^fe«,  whimsies.— B. 
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A  hatred  to  /angles,  and  the  Fr«ticb  fooleries  of  his  time.^'Wood  in 
Nares. 

Fingle-fangle,  a  trifle. — Hal.  A  nasalized  form  of  G.  fick- 
facken^  to  fidget,  move  to  and  fro  without  apparent  purpose  ; 
fick'f acker y  a  trifler,  inconstant  person ;  Sw.  fick-fdck^  joggling 
tricks^ 

The  radical  image  is  light,  rapid  movement  to  and  fro,  aa 
with  a  switch,  d.jickenjjickelenf  to  switch,  move  lightly  to 
and  fro  ;  ^,  fickle^  inconstant.  Another  form  of  the  verb  is 
Swiss  _/{^y^,  in  some  caxLtouB^enggen,  to  fig,  fidge,  or  fidget. 
— Stalder. 

Hence  new-fangle  (properly  new-fangol^  as  AS.  Jicol^ 
fickle),  or  new-fangledy  inconstant,  changeable,  given .  to 
novelty. 

The  flesh  is  so  netc-fangell  with  mischaunce, 
That  we  ne  con  in  nothing  have  pleasaunce, 
That  souneth  unto  yertue  any  while.— Manciples  Tale. 

This  false  Arcite  of  his  neuhfanglenen, 

For  she  to  him  so  lowly  was  and  trewe, 

Ytoke  less  deinte  for  her  stedfastne8S.~Queen  Annelida. 

Bee  Figary. 

Far.  Gotb.yairra,  AS.  /cor,  fceorran,  OHQ-.  fer,  G.  /?r»,- 
O^.Jiarriy  Dan.  ^/fern- 
Farce.  A  comedy  stuffed  with  extravagant  passages  of 
^t. — ^B.  Fr.farce^  a  pudding-haggis,  the  stuffing  in  meat; 
also  a  fond  and  dissolute  play,  interlude.  II  fait  ses  farcesy 
he  plays  lus  pranks.— Cot.    IaxU  farcire,  farsum,  to  stuff. 

Fardel.  Sp.  fardo,  fardillOf  a  bale,  bundle ;  fardage,  bag- 
gage ;  Fr.  hardeSy  baggage,  furniture ;  hardee,  a  bundle,  bur* 
den. — Roquef.  Fardo^  clothes,  furniture. — Diet.  Corr^ze. 
Fr.  fardely  fardeau^  a  bundle. 

.  To  Fare,  Ferry.  Goth. /dran,  ON. /ara,  Q.fahren,  E.  to 
farey  fundamentally  to  go,  then  to  get  on,  to  do,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  luck  which  we  meet  with  in  our  progress  through 
life ;  to  fare  toeU  or  ill,  to  be  prosperous,^  or  the  contrary^  to 
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meet  with  good  or  bad  entertainment,  and  hence  fare^  enter- 
tainment, food. 

From  ON. /am,  is  formed  fcsr^  pervious,  passable ;  bin  er 
fcBTy  the  river  is  passable ;  feria^  to  transport,  set  over ; /em, 
a  passage-boat.  The  G.  fahrm^  is  not  only  to  go,  but  to 
carry,  convey  in  a  cart ;  /oAr,  a  ferry,  or  place  where  people 
are  carried  over  a  stream.  Du.  vaer-schip,  a  ship  of  burden  ; 
vaer-fcater,  a  navigable  water ;  mer,  veer,  merd,  a  ferry,  a 
port,  or  landing-place  of  vessels.— KiL 

Farm.  AS.  feorm,  a  supper,  board,  hospitality ;  feormian, 
to  supply  with  food,  to  'give  hospitality  to.  The  Latinised 
form  of  the  word  iajirma. 

Yeram  postquam  tata  sunt  opinati,  conviTiis  proTincialium  qu»  vulgo 
firmam  appellant  illecti,  ad  terram  egrediuntur,  ambo  oomites  ex  impro^ 
viso  608  invadunt,  epulos  cruore  confundimt.— Orderic  Vital,  in  Duo. 

AS.  ge/eormian,  to  devour. — Beowulf.  The  modem  sense  of 
farm  arose  by  degrees.  In  the  first  place  lands  were  let  on 
condition  of  supplying  the  lord  with  so  many  nights'  enter- 
tainment for  his  household.  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron.  A.D.  775, 
mentions  land  let  by  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  on  condition 
that  the  tenant  should  annually  pay  £50^  and  anes  nihtes 
feorme,  one  night's  entertainment.  This  mode  of  reckoning 
constantly  appears  in  Doomsday-Book. 

Reddet  firmam  trium  noctium :  i.  e.  100  libr. 
The  inconvenience  of  payment  in  kind  early  made  universal 
the  substitution  of  a  money  payment,  which  was  called 
firma  aJba^  or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes  the  rent  was 
called  simply  firma,  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
farm,  or  land  from  whence  the  rent  accrued.  Dare,  ov  ponere 
ad  firmam,  to  let  on  lease. 

Farrier.  Originally  a  blacksmith,  one  who  shoes  horses. 
TL,ferraro,ferratore,  a  fiirrier,  horse-smith. — Fl.;  Fr.fer  de 
cheval,  a  horse-shoe  ;  ferrer,  to  shoe  a  horse. 

To  Farrow.    Sw.  farre,  a  boar ;  faerria,  Dm.  fare,  to  far* 
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TOW,  OT  bring  forth  a  litter  of  pigs.  AS.  fearh,  Du.  rarken,  a 
little  pig.  Lat.  verres,  a  boar ;  Sp.  guarro,  -a,  'illo,  a  boar, 
^w,  pig.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sw.  far-gallty  a  boar,  G. 
farre,  AS.  fear,  a  bull,  lead  Ihre  to  derive  the  word  from 
ON.  fara,  samfarast,  to  procreate,  have  intercourse  with. 

Farfhing,  Eerling.  AS.  feorthling,  the  fourth  part  of  u 
coin,  originally  by  no  means  confined  to  the  case  of  a  penny: 

This  yere  the  kynge— made  a  newe  quyne  aa  the  nobylle,  half  nobylle, 
9iAferdyng-iU)bylU*—Qt^'j  Friars'  Chron.  Gam.  8oc. 

Farthingale.  Fr.  vertugade,  verdugalle,  a  fardingale.— Cot. 
Sp.  verdugado,  Ptg.  verdugada,  averdugada,  a  hooped  petti- 
coat, or  stiffened  support  for  spreading  out  the  petticoats  over 
the  hips.  The  fashion  seems  to  have  come  from  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  name  finds  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  Sp., 
Ptg.  verdugo,  a  rod  or  shoot  of  a  tree,  in  Ptg.  applied  to  a 
long  plait  or  fold  in  a  garment. — ^Roquete.  Hence  aver^ 
dugada  would  signify  a  plaited  petticoat  in  the  same  way  in 
which  firom  It.  falda,  a  fold,  we  have  faldiglia,  any  plaiting 
or  puckering,  also  a  saveguard  that  gentlewomen  use  to  ride 
withal — FL,  a  hoop-petticoat. — Altieri. 

Fashion.  Ft.  fa f on  (from  liai.  facere,  to  make),  the  form 
or  make  of  a  thing. 

Fast,  Fasten.  Fast  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Soandinavicm  languages  in  the  sense  of  firm,  solid,  unbroken, 
dose-pressed.  ON.  fasta-land,  the  continent.  Du.  vestinge, 
€L  fastness  or  strong-hold,  a  place  of  imbroken  defence ;  vests 
der  stadt,  the  walls  of  the  city. 

To  follow  fast  on  another  is  to  come  close  upon  him,  to 
come  without  leaving  an  interval,  to  follow  quickly.  Hence 
fast,  rapid  in  succession,  and  more  generally,  rapid  in  motion. 
Qotii.  fastan,  to  hold,  to  keep ;  whence  to  fast,  to  keep  from 
food.     G.fassen,  Du.  vatten,  to  hold. 

Fat     G.fett,  Om.feitr. 

Father.  Sanscr.  pitri,  Gr.  irarrjp,  Lat.  pater,  G.  rater, 
ON.fadir. 

FafhoDL    AS.  fwthm,  a  bosom,  embrace,  whatever  em- 
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braces  or  incloses,  an  expand.  Ofer  mine  falddn  fmthm  ; 
over  all  the  expanse  of  the  earth.  ON,  fadma^  Dan.  fadme^ 
to  embrace  ;  ON.fadmrj  bosom,  embrace,  the  length  one  can 
reach  with  the  two  arms  expanded.  Sw.  en  famn  Ao,  as 
much  hay  as  can  be  held  in  the  two  arms.  Du.  mdem,  the 
length  of  thread  held  out  between  the  two  arms,  a  fathom. 
•7-Kil.  G,  faden,  a  thread  of  certain  length;  thread  in 
general. 

The  root  seems  to  be  Gt./assen,  Du.  ratten,  to  hold. 

Faucet.  Fr.  fauhet,  fausset,  properly  the  short  wooden 
pipe  or  mouthpiece  that  is  inserted  in  a  barrel  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  wine  or  beer,  and  is  itself  stopped  with  a  plug  or 
spiggot.  The  origin  is  Fr.  fauker,/au68er,  to  make  a  failing, 
faidt,  or  breach  in  anything,  to  transpierce.  Faussee,  a  breach 
in  a  wall,  a  transpiercing ;  faulser  un  ecu,  une  troupe,  Sfc,,  to 
pierce  or  strike  through  a  shield,  to  charge  through  a  troop, 
&c.  A  fausset,  then,  is  radically  a  piercer,  and  accordingly 
the  term  clepsidra,  given  as  the  Latin  for  Jhusset  in  the 
Promptorium,  i^  explained  in  the  Ortus  as  the  same  with 
docillus,  Anglic^  a  percer  or  a  spygote.  The  expression  of 
forcing  a  lock  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  faulser. 

Fault.  It,  falta,  a  defect,  want ;  Sf.falta,  FT.fatdte,faut^ 
defect,  failing,  omission,  offence.  According  to  Diez,  from 
Lat.  fallere,  through  a  supposititious  faUitare,  Sp.  f altar.  It. 
fdltare,  to  fail,  to  be  wanting.    But  see  Falter. 

Eaulohion.    See  Falchion, 

Eaulter.    See  Falter. 

Fawn.  The  OFr.  faon,  feon,  was  applied  to  the  young  of 
animals  in  general,  as  of  a  lion,  bear,  dragon ;  faoner,  feoner, 
.to  bring  forth  young,  to  lay  eggs.  Explained  by  Diez  £rom 
Lat.  fcBtm,  through  a  derivative  fedon,  feon,  as  from  feta 
(used  by  Virgil  in  the  sense  of  sheep,  properly  breeding 
ewes),  were  formed  Prov.  feda,  Pijedm.  fea,  sheep.  So  irom 
fetus,  progeny,  Walach.  fit,  child,  fati^,  daughter ;  f^ta,  to 
bear  young;  Sard. /cJw, progeny ;  Swiss  fe,  aon,  fede,  daugh- 
ters.— Vocab.  de  Vaud» 
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Peal,  Fealty.  It.  fedeUy  Fr.  f4ely  from  Lat.  jideliM,  faithful.; 
Yx.fcem,  fealty,  fidelity. 

Fear.  AS./e^r,  fear,  and  as  an  adj.  sudden,  violent ;  foBr- 
cyUy  intense  cold ;  fcBr-cioealmy  fcer-deaihy  sudden  death ;  foer^ 
liCf  sudden ;  /(eringa,  suddenly,  by  chance.  Du.  va&r,  fear, 
terror,  danger ;  vaer-licky  terrible,  dangerous ;  vaeren,  to  fear. 
Ol^.Jur,  danger ;  farlegr,  dangerous  ;  fur-siukr,  dangerously 
ill ;  ferkgr,  hideous,  frightful. 

He  felt  him  hevy  tLnd/erly  sick.— R.  Brunne. 
And  on  the  next  when  we  were  far  from  home, 
A/early  chance  (whereon  alone  to  think 
My  hand  now  quakes  and  all  my  senses  fail) 
Gan  us  befalL — Gascoigne,  Voyage  to  Holland. 
And  thet  nes  non  veorlich  wunder. — Ancren  Eiwle,  112. 

Hence  elliptically /er/y,  wonder. 

Sw.ybra,  danger.  Lifs-fara^  danger  of  Kfe,  or  as  it  might 
as  well  be  translated,  fear  of  life.  Der  har  ingen  fara^  there  is 
no  danger,  or  there  is  no  fear.  OSw./am,  to  fear. — Ihre.  Q. 
ftJir,  gefahr,  danger.  Fr.  effarer^  to  scare,  terrify,  appall. 
The  logical  order  would  seem  to  be,  what  comes  suddenly 
upon  one,  fear,  danger.  Ihre  says  that  Sw.  fara^  to  go,  is 
applied  to  the  production  of  misfortunes  by  magic  art ;  far^ 
sot,  a  sickness  so  produced;  hence  an  epidemic,  manifestly 
identical  with  AS.  /(Br-cwealm. 

Feasible.     Fr.  faisible,  that  may  be  done,  from /aire,  to  do. 

Feat,  Feature,  Faitor.  From  Lat.  facere,  factum,  was 
formed  OFr.  /aire,  /atct,  Mod.  Fr.  /ait,  made,  done,  a  deed, 
fact,  feat.  Secondary  derivatives  are  It.  /attura,  OFr.  /aio- 
ture,  the  making  or  workmanship  of  a  thing,  the  lines  or 
features  by  which  it  is  distinguished  ;  /aictis  (Lat,  /acticiuS) 
OE.  /eiise),  made  after  the  fashion  of  another,  well  made,  well 
featured,  neat,  feat,  handsome. — Cot.  Liqueurs  /etisses,  made 
or  compounded  liquors. 

The  OFr.  faiteor,  faiteur,  OE.  faitour,  properly  only  a 
maker  or  constructor  (like  \j^i,  jingere,  and  ^,  forge,  which 
originally  signified  simply  to  make  or  form),  acquired  a  bad 
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sense,  and  was  applied  to  one  who  makes  for  an  ill  purpose, 
who  makes  his  appearance  or  conduct  other  than  it  naturally 
would  be.  See  To  Feign.  Faytoiore,  fictor,  simulator ;  fay- 
totore  that  feynyth  sekeness  for  trowandise,  yagius. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Fease,  Feize,  Fheeze.  This  word  occurs  in  two  main 
senses,  the  connection  of  which  is  by  no  means  obvious,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  apart :  1^  to  whip,  chastise^ 
harass — Hal. ;  and,  2,  to  ravel  out  the  end  of  a  rope. 

To  /ease,  or  feag,  virgis  caedere. — Skin.  Fr.  fesser,  to  whip ; 
Prov.  DQiL.^kke,  G.^tzen,  Du.  teselen,  to  whip  a  child,  Du. 
fijcken\  ferire. — Kil.  Prov.  E.  feak^  a  sharp  twitch  or  pull. 
For  the  identity  oi  fikke,  &Jid  ^tzen,  compare  E.  tweak  and 
twitch. 

The  primary  image  seems  to  be  the  sound  of  switching  with 
a  light  rod.  Swiasfau8en,Jitzen,  to  switch,  to  reprehend,  give 
a  sharp  reproof  to ;  ^tzer,  rods  for  children ;  Jiseln,  to  switch 
to  and  fro,  to  move  to  and  fro  with  a  light  instrument,  to 
fiddle,  to  write  too  fine  and  thin,  or  scrawl  in  writing,  to 
rain  fine  and  thin. — Stalder.  Bav.  Jiseln,  to  fiddle  or  twiddle 
with  the  fingers  as  in  imdoing  a  knot,  passing  on  the  beads 
of  a  rosary  or  the  like,  to  do  light  minute  work  ;  JisVarwet 
•  (arbeit),  fiddling  work. — Schm.  PI.  D.  Jisseln,  to  rain  fine 
and  thin,  to  ravel  out  threads ;  fiss,Jissel,  a  thread,  fibre. — 
Danneil.  Swiss  Jisel,  a  thin,  poor  creature,  loose  hanging 
threads  ;  ^jiesel,  scrawl,  writing  too  fine  and  thin  ;  jisern,  to 
ravel  out,  rain  fine  and  thin,  scrawl  in  writing,  work  in  a 
piddling  way,  with  too  great  attention  to  niceties ;  jitzem,  to 
scrawl  in  writing  ;  fitzeny  a  single  thin  stroke,  or  thread  spun 
too  fine. — Stalder.  Bu.  vese,  t^esel,  fibres,  threads,  straws; 
veselinge  der  wortelen,  fibres  of  the  roots ;  Prov.  E.  fassings^ 
any  hanging  fibres  of  roots  of  plants. — Hal.  Fasylle  of  a 
doth,  fractillus,  villus. — Pr.  Pm.  I  fasyll  out  as  silke  or 
velvet  cloth,  je  raule  ;  my  sleeve  is/asylled,  rauel6e. — Palsgr. 
SwiBs/atzen,  to  ravel  out ;  fatzele,  hanging  threads  or  tatters ; 
E.  fassings,  hangings,  tassels;  fatters,  tatters. — Hal.  G, 
fasen,faseln,  to  ravel,  fcase. 
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-    Tofease  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  incite. 

Those  eager  impes  whom  food-want^dur*^  to  fight  amain. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  in  Nares. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  from  ON.  fyaa,  to  exhort,  encourage, 
set  on ;  instigo,  capere  facio  alium,  calcar  addo. — Gudm. 

Feather.  ON.  Jiodur^  Sw.  fjader^  Dan.  fjer^  Du.  veder^ 
veety  Pol.  pioTOy  Bohem.  perj^  feathers.  Gr.  irrcpov,  a  wing. 
Probably  from  Du.  vledem,  Bay.  ^edern,  to  flap,  flutter, 
flitter.  G.  Jleder-msch,  a  feather-broom,  goose's  wing.  A 
similar  loss  of  the  1  is  seen  in  E.  badger,  from.  Fr.  bladier ; 
bat  or  baky  from  blatta,  bldcta  ;  Jugteman,  from  G.^ugelmann, 
and  in  Q.JUtich  or  flittichy  a  wing.  Bay.  ^itacheny  to  flap, 
flutter,  or  as  a  noim,  the  pinion  of  a  wing. 

Fee,  Fief^  Feudal  The  importance  of  cattle  in  a  simple 
state  of  society  early  caused  an  intimate  connection  I)etween 
the  notion  of  cattle  and  of  money  or  wealth.  Thus  we  have 
Jjat.  pecusy  cattle;  pecunia,  money;  and  Goth,  faihuy  posses- 
sions, is  identical  with  OHG.  Jihuy  fehuy  G.  viehy  cattle,  ON. 
fdy  cattle,  money,  AS.  feohy  cattle,  riches,  money,  price,  re- 
ward. Adopted  into  the  Bomance  tongues  the  word  became 
Ji.Jioy  Prov.  feUy  Jieuy  Fr.  fief.  When  it  received  a  Latin 
dress  the  introduction  of  a  e/,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  avoid 
the  hiatuSy  produced  the  M.  Lat.  /euduniy  signifying  the  pro- 
perty in  land  distributed  by  the  conqueror  to  his  companions 
in  arms,  as  a  reward  for  their  past  services,  and  pledge  for  their 
rendering  the  like  for  the  future*  Etence  the  term  fee,  in  E, 
law,  for  the  entire  estate  in  land ;  feoffmenty  from  Fr.  fieffevy 
to  convey  the  fiefy  or  fee,  to  a  new  owner.  Fee  has  also  been 
appropriated  by  custom  to  certain  money-payments. 

Feeble.  OFr.  floibe,  jkbey  fleble,  Gris.  fi^ively  It.  Jievole, 
Fr.  foible.  The  common  derivation  from  Lat.  JlebiliSy  la- 
mentable, is  unsatisfactory. 

In  words  not  far  removed  from  a  representative  origin  the 
preservation  of  parallel  forms  with  a  radical  j9  and  A*,  or  b  and 
Qy  is  very  common.     Now  we  have  'E.^agy  to  grow  limber. 
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decay,  wither— B; ;  Fr.  flaque,  weak,  feeble,  faint,  flaggy.— 
Cot.  In  the  same  way  we  pass  from  the  image  of  a  flapping 
sheet  to  the  sense  of  want  of  stiffiiess  in  Fr.  flappi  (in  a  flap- 
ping condition),  faded — c.  nouv.  nouv.;  flappBy  soft,  faded, 
over-ripe — Gloss.  Genevois ;  E.  flabby y  soft,  tending  to  fall 
together ;  Fr.  flebe,  flevBy  flewe — Pat.  de  Champ.,  Du.  flaamcy 
weak,  feeble ;  Prov.  aflebir,  afeblir,  to  weaken ;  Lang,  fibla, 
fipl<^i  AP^h  to  yield,  bend  together,  give  way,  become  soft, 
lose  courage. — Diet.  Castr. 

To  Feed.    See  Food. 

To  reel.  AS.  felan,  G.  Jtihlen,  Dn.  roelen,  to  feel.  ON. 
falla,  to  touch  softly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thar  hafa 
hagar  hendur  umjiallad,  skilful  hands  have  touched  that ;  it 
is  a  work  of  art. — Hald.  Fiall,  a  hill,  also  the  prominences 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  the  fingers,  in  which  the 
sense  of  touch  is  especially  seated. 

To  Feign,  Feint.  Lat.  fingere,  to  form,  frame,  make,  con- 
trive, pretend.  Fv.feindre,  to  feign,  and  from  the  past  ptcp. 
feint,  E.  feint,  a  pretence.  In  like  manner  Mod.  Gr.  Ka4Ava>, 
to  do,  to  make;  Kayuovoiiai,  to  feign,  pretend;  KafionTriSj  a 
maker,  a  dissembler. 

Fell.     Goth.  Jilli,  ON.  fell,  felldr,  Du.  x>el,  Lat.  pellis,  skin. 

To  FelL  See  Fall.  To  feU  a  seam,  to  turn  it  down,  is 
Gael,  fill,  fold,  wrap,  plait ;  Sw.  fall,  a  fold,  a  hem,  folia,  to 
hem. 

Fell,  Felon.  It.  feUo,  cruel,  moody,  murderous — Fl. ;  Fr. 
felle,  cruel,  fierce,  untractable ;  felan,  cruel,  rough,  untract- 
able;  felonie,  anger,  cruelty,  treason,  any  such  heinous 
ofience  committed  by  a  vassal  against  his  lord  whereby  he  is 
worthy  to  lose  his  estate. — Cot.  Diez  rejects  the  derivation 
from  Lat.  fely  gall,  but  his  suggestion  from  OHG.  fiUo,  a 
skinner,  scourger,  executioner,  is  not  more  satisfactory.  The 
true  origin  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic  branch. 
W.  gwaU,  defect;  Bret,  gwall,  bad,  wicked,  defect,  fault, 
crime,  damage  ;  gwaU-ober,  to  do  ill ;  gwalla,  to  injure.  In 
the  same  language /a//,  bad,  wicked,  ill;  faUaat,  to  make 
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worse,  to  weaken ;  /attakr,  wicked,  villam ;  faUaen\  weakness, 
fainting;  fallenier,  wickedness,  malice,  malignity;  falloni^ 
perfidy^  treachery ;  fcUlout,  or  feUout^  to  fail,  be  wanting. 
Chtel.  feally  deceive,  betray,  fail,  treason,  treachery ;  feallan,  a 
felon,  traitor;  fealMuine^  a  worthless  man;  feall-leighy  a 
quack  doctor ;  feaUtairy  a  traitor,  villain. 

Felly,  Felloe.  G.  felgsy  Du.  velghe,  rad-telghcy  the  crooked 
pieces  which  compose  the  circumference  of  a  wheel. 
.  Fellow.  OE.  fdawy  ON.  felagi,  a  partner  in  goods ;  sam- 
fte-loff-skqp,  partnership,  a  laying  together  of  goods,  from^^, 
money,  goods,  and  lag^  order,  society,  community.  At  leggia 
lag  md  einuy  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him.  Monumfylgdi 
Jcana  at  lagi,  a  woman  accompanied  him  as  concubine.  So 
fisk^lagiy  a  partner  in  fishing,  brod-lagif  a  partner  at  meals, 
a  companion ;  Sw.  seng-laga,  a  bed-fellow.  Fl.  D.  gelag,  a 
^company  of  drinkers ;  lages-broer,  gelages-broer,  a  boon  com- 
panion. 

Here  now  make  y  the 

Myn  owne /ehw  in  al  viae, 

Of  worldly  good  and  m^chandise. 

Child  of  BiiBtowe,  Lydgate. 

Felt,  Filter.  G.  filz,  Du.  vilt.  It.  felze,  felt  cloth  made 
by  working  wet  wool  together.  Felzata,  the  stuff  of  which  a 
barge's  tilt  is  made ;  /dtro,  a  felt,  felt  hat,  felt  cloak. — FL 
Ft.  feutre,  felt,  alao  a  filter,  a  piece  of  felt,  or  thick  woollen 
cloth  to  strain  things  through.-r^Cot. 

Pol.  ptlsc\  felt ;  Bohem.  plst,  phteTtice,  a  felt  hat  Gr. 
fn\o9,  felt,  or  anything  made  of  felt;  viXco),  ^lAoo),  to 
make  into  felt,  compress,  thicken ;  Lat.  pileus,  a  felt  hat  or 
cap ;  Russ.  vailok,  felt ;  It.  foUarey  to  felt  or  thicken ;  foUoi 
thick,  close;  foUrello,  as  /eltrOy  a  little  felt — Fl.;  Lat.  Julio, 
a  thickener  of  cloth.  The  invention  of  felt  would  probably 
be  made  among  pastoral  nations  at  an  exceedingly  early 
period,  and  the  name  would  most  likely  be  transmitted  with 
the  invention.  The  resemblance  to  several  words  of  sin^lar 
meaning  may  be  accidental.    Lat.  pilus,  hair ;  vittuSy  a  lock^ 
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shaggy  hair ;  Fin.  toiUaf  wool ;  W.  gtoalli,  GtBel.faU,  hair  of 
the  heacL 

Female.  Fr.femelle,  from  Lat.  femina.  The  form  of  the 
word  has  been  unconsciously  altered  in  E.  to  bring  it  in  re- 
lationship to  male,  with  which  it  has  no  real  connection. 
Male  exA female  were  formerly  written  maule  aiiifemelle.  The 
designation  of  a  woman  is  most  likely  to  be  taken  from  the 
characteristic  of  child-bearing,  typified  by  the  womb  or  belly, 
which  are  often  confounded  under  a  single  name.  The  Lap. 
toaimo  signifies  the  heart  or  intestines,  while  in  Fin.  it  sig^ 
nifies  a  woman ;  waimoinen^  womanly,  feminine.  Sc.  toame, 
toaim,  weam,  the  womb,  belly ;  toamyt,  pregnant. — Jam. 

Ten.  ON.  fen,  a  morass ;  fen'Votr,  thoroughly  wet.  Ooth. 
fani,  mud.  The  OE.  fen  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  mud, 
filth. 

Fend,  Fender,  Fence.  From  Fr.  de/endre,  to  forbid,  defend^ 
protect;  defense,  prohibition,  protection,  fence.  A  similar 
omission  of  the  particle  de  in  the  adoption  of  a  Fr.  word  is 
seen  in  the  rout  of  an  army,  from  Fr.  deraute. 

The  art  o{  fencing  or  sword-playing  was  termed  the  science 
of  defence,  as  Fr.  a^escrimer,  to  fence,  from  G.  schirm,  protec- 
tion, shelter. 

The  fence-months  were  those  in  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
chase  in  the  forests,  from  defense  in  the  sense  of  prohibition. 

Fenowed,  Yinewed.  Mouldy,  musty.  AS.  finie,  gefinegod, 
decayed;  Du.  vinnig,  rancid,  mouldy,  avaricious.  Gael. 
fineag,  fionag,  a  mite,  a  miser.  The  primary  meaning  of 
fenowed  would  thus  be  moth  or  mite-eaten,  then  mouldy, 
corrupt.  W.  gwiddon,  mites,  small  particles  of  what  is  dried^ 
or  rotted ;  gtoiddonog,  mity,  rotten. 

Fere.  AS.  gefera,  a  companion,  one  \9ho  fares  or  goes  with 
one. 

Ferly.    Wonder.     See  Fear. 

Fern.  Du.  vaeren,  vaeren-kruyd.  Probably  named  from 
the  reputed  use  of  the  seed  in  magical  incautations,  being 
Bupposed  to  confer  the  power  of  going  inyisible. 
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Famgen  (fem),plaate  dont  Be  senrent  lespretondus  sorciers. — Vocab.  de 
Vaud. 

The  Sw.  verb /ara,  to  go,  as  Ilire  remarks,  is  specially  ap- 
plied to  events  produced  by  diabolic  art.  Far-soty  a  sickness 
produced  by  incantation,  thence  an  epidemic.  AS.  fier'-death, 
/(BT'Cwedlmey  sudden  death.  Du.  vaerende-tciify  a  witch,  en- 
chantress ;  Sc.  fare-folkisy  fairies. 

Fenrel,  Femle.    Two  words  are  here  confounded. 

!•  Kferrel  or  verril,  Fr.  virole,  an  iron  ring  put  about  the 
end  of  a  staff,  Ac.,  to  keep  it  from  riving. — Cot.  Fir^,  to 
veer  or  turn  round. 

2.  It.  fenda^  Ft.  ferule,  a  rod  or  palmer  used  for  correction 
in  schools.     lAt  ferula,  a  bamboo,  cane,  rod,  switch. 

Ferret  1.  Spun  silk  and  riband  woven  from  it.  It. 
Jhretto,  Fr.  fleuret,  coarse  ferret-silk — Fl. ;  floret-silk. — Cot. 
G.  floreU,  the  outer  envelop  of  the  silk-cod,  flirt  or  flurt-silk, 
ferret-silk,  ferret.  Fhrett-hand,  a  ferret  riband. — Kiittn. 
.  2.  It.  furettOy  feretto,  Fr.  furet,  G.  frette,  Jrett-wiesel,  a 
ferret,  an  animal  used  in  hunting  rabbits  or  rats  in  holes 
ptherwise  inaccessible. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the.  name  of  the  animal  has 
given  rise  to  the  verb  signifying  to  poke  in  holes  and  comers, 
to  seardi  out.  It.  fereitare,  furettare,  to  ferret  or  hunt  in 
holes,  to  grope  or  fumble— Fl. ;  Fr.  fureter,  to  search, 
hunt,  boult  out,  spy  narrowly  into  every  hole  and  comer. — 
Cot.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  the  ferret  (exclu- 
siyely  a  tame  animal)  is  named  from  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  kept,  viz.  for  rooting  or  poking  in  holes  for  rabbits  or 
vermin.  The  G.  frettwiesel  would  signify  a  weasel  kept  for 
the  purpose  designated  by  the  verb  Jreiten.  Now  we  have 
JProY.  fretar,  YT.frotter,  Bav.  fretten,  to  rub,  to  move  to  and 
firo  over  a  surface.  Moreover,  Jretten  is  identified  with  Prov. 
T&.froat,  Bu.  toroeten,  by  the  common  use  of  the  three  in  the 
peculiar  sense  of  to  drudge,  to  earn  with  pains  and  difficulty* 
Wroeten  is  also  to  poke  the  fire,  to  poke  or  root  in  the 
ground  as  a  pig  with  his  snout.     The  same  train  of  thought 
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IS  found  in  Prov.  fregar^  It.  fregare^  to  rub,  frugarcy  to  rub, 
to  pinch  and  spare  miserably^  to  grope,  to  fumble^  furegare 
{for  fertigare),  to  fumble  or  grope  for,  to  sweep  an  oven. 
And  dLB  fregare,  frugare  give  rise  to  furegare  by  the  insertion 
of  an  ^  (as  in  umberella  for  umbrella),  bo  fretten,  frotter,  wroe^ 
ten,  are  converted  by  a  similar  change  into  It.  ferettare,  (/<?-. 
rutare)  furetare. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  foregoing  explanation  is 
Fr,  furon—Vsit  de  Champ.,  Sp.  huron,  a  ferret.  But  fiire- 
gare,  Jurettare,  to  poke,  grope,  or  search  out,  have  so  much 
the  appearance  of  diminutives  from  a  simple  /urare,  that 
furon  may  well  have  been  formed  from  that  hypothetical 
form  in  the  same  way  as  It  furegone  from,  furegare,  and  with 
the  same  sense  of  poker,  searcher-out. 

Perry.     See  Fare. 

Pers.  The  Queen  at  Chess.  —  Chaucer.  OFr.  ^erce, 
fierche,  jierge,  from  Pers.  ferz,  a  general.  The  confusion  of 
fierge  with  merge  may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  alteration  of 
the  Fr.  designation  to  Dame,  or  Heine,  £.  Queen. 

Pesone.  A  small  straw  used  as  a  pointer  in  spelling.  Fr. 
fe%iu.  It.  festuca,  a  straw. 

To  Pester.  To  putrefy,  corrupt.— B.  Wall,  s'ifiater,  se 
corrompre,  s'empuanter ;  dialect  of  Aix  fiesen,  to  begin  to 
smell  disagreeably — Grandg. ;  PI.  D.  fiatrig,  fusty,  ill-smell- 
ing, as  a  close  chamber. — Danneil. 

Pestoon.  Yv.feston,  Itfestone,  any  kind  of  great  wreath, 
garland,  or  chaplet  made  of  boughs,  leaves,  or,|flowers,  much 
used  in  Italy  on  their  church-doors  at  the  celebration  of  their 
feasts.— Fl 

To  Patch.  1.  Fetchyn,  ov  fettyn,  affero.— Pr.  Pm.  AS. 
feccan,  fettan,  fetigean,  Fiia.fetje,  fetgje,  to  seize. — Outzen. 
Sw.  fatta,  G.  fassen,  to  seize ;  Bav.  fessen,  to  bring  home ; 
horn,  wein  fessen,  to  get  in  the  harvest,  vintage.  "  He's  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  he's  fessen  her  hame.''  ON.  at  fd  {eg  fee, 
feck,  hefi  fengid),  to  get. 

2.  Fetch,  a  trick. 
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*Twa8  Justice  "Bnmhle^s/etck  to  get  the  wench. 

BeLY.  fatzen,  to  jest,  play  tricks,  jeer  one  with  words  or  tricks. 
— Schmeller.  0-.  fatzen,  faxen^  tricks.  The  radical  image 
consists  of  rapid  action  to  and  fro,  represented  by  forms  like 
jkh-facky  fiUch'fatschy  &c.     See  Fidget. 

Feteh,  Feteh-candle.  The  apparition  of  one  who  is  alive. — 
Hal.  Fetch-lights,  fetch-candles,  corpse-candles,  or  dead- 
men's  candles,  are  appearances  seen  at  night,  as  of  candles 
in  motion,  supposed  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  ghostly  funeral, 
and  to  portend  the  death  of  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 
— Brand's  Popular  Superstitions.  The  superstition  obviously 
agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  WiU  o'  the  wisp  or  ignis  fatuus, 
which  is  known  in  Holland  by  the  name  of  Daod-keerscj 
death-candle,  or  dead-man's  candle. 

The  name  might  plausibly  be  explained  as  if  the  apparition 
were  something  sent  to  fetch  the  fated  person  to  the  other 
world,  but  probably  it  has  a  more  ancient  origin  than  would 
be  indicated  by  such  a  derivation.  The  Vcett  in  Scandina- 
vian  mythology  is  a  kind  of  goblin  supposed  to  dwell  in 
mounds  and  desert  places,  and  the  ignis  fatuus  is  called  in 
Norway  VcBtte-lj/s,  the  Vaett's  candle,  the  identity  of  which 
with  the  Pembrokeshire  Fetch-light,  or  Fetch-candle,  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Fetloek.  The  hair  that  grows  behind  on  a  horse's  feet.— 
B.  !N^ow  generally  applied  to  the  joint  on  which  the  hair  in 
question  grows.  We  should  naturally  resolve  the  word  into 
foot-lock,  in  accordance  with  Sw.  huf-skeegg,  hoof-beard  ;  but 
Swies  fesloch,  fisloch,  Du.  vithk,  vitshk  (Halma  in  y.fanon), 
the  pastern  of  a  horse,  lead  in  another  direction.  PI.  D.fss, 
fine  thread,  fibres — Danneil ;  Swiss  fsel,  gefisel,*  loose,  un- 
ravelled threads  hanging  from  a  garment,  also  the  fetlock  or 
long  hair  growing  on  the  pastern. — Stalder.     See  to  Feaze. 

Fetter.  AS.  feotur,  fcBter,  Du.  teter,  ON.  foi,  fjotr, 
shackles,  bonds.  Distinct  from  AS.  feiel^  ON.  fetilly  G.  fessely  a 
girdle,  thong,  belt,  although  G.  fessel  has  also  acquired  the 
sense  of  fetter.     ON.  fiotra,  impedire ;  N.  fjetra^  applied  to 
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the  act  of  hunters^  who  are  supposed  to  stay  by  charms  the 
flight  of  the  beast  they  are  pursuing ;  literally,  to  fix  to  his 
footsteps,  to  set  fast,  to  render  immoveable.  ON.  fet^  Dan. 
fjed^  8w.jl;at,  footstep.  Lat.  impedire,  to  hinder ;  pedica,  Gr, 
irtbrj,  a  shackle ;  wcSao),  to  hinder,  to  stop.  Niya  Boriv  circfiiys' 
ivi  irovTOi,  stopped  the  swift  ship  in  the  sea. 

To  Fettle.  To  set  in  order,  to  repair  anything  that  is 
broken  or  defective,  to  set  about  anything ;  fettle,  good  condi- 
tion, proper  repair.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  of 
binding  up,  binding  together,  from  AS,  fetel,  a  girdle,  Sw. 
faetill,  a  girdle,  band,  handle  of  a  sword,  the  equivalent  of 
G.  fessel,  a  thong,  from  fasaen,  to  hold.  Thus  fettle  is  ex- 
plained by  Coles,  ae  accingere  ad  aliquid. 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car, 
But  sella  his  team  and/ettleih  to  the  war.— Hall  in  Nares. 

»— girds  himself  to  the  war.  To  fettle  to,  to  go  about  a  busi- 
ness—B.,  to  buckle  to.  ON.  Jwtla,  nodare  et  renodare ;  ^t- 
lar,  nooses,  snares. — Hald. 

The  Scottys  into  gud  aray 

Togyddyr  knyt  thaim,  apertly 

Tuk  the  feld  and  manlykly 

Feifyt  wyth  thare  fays  in  fycht. — ^W}'ntoun  in  Jam. 

On  the  other  hand  fettle  is  often  used  in  a  sense  which  leads 
in  a  totally  different  direction.  It  is  applied  to  the  light 
work  required  to  finish  the  preparations  of  a  thing. 

Swift  desires  the  footman,  when  he  knows  his  master  to  be 
most  busy,  to  "  come  in  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room." 
Here  it  seems  to  agree  with  ON.  fiatl,  actus  levis,  frivolus^ 
fiddling  action  ;  fiatla,  to  fumble — Hald. ;  fitla,  modicum 
tango  vel  apparo— Gudm. ;  leviter  digitos  admovere ;  fitla  rid, 
leviter  attingere — Hald. ;  N.  fitla,  to  labour  at  a  thing 
one  cannot  get  right,  as  in  untying  a  knot — Aasen ;  PL  D, 
fiseln,  to  pass  the  fingers  gently  over ;  fisseln,  to  bustle  about 
in  cleaning ;  fUseUnidken  (fettle-maid),  an  under  housemaid. 
— Brem.  Wtb. 

Feud.     OHG.  gifehida,  Goth,  fiaihva,  enmity,  from  Goth. 
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fian^  AS.  fiany  fean,  to  hate.  (3r.fehdy  fehde^  AS. /cehth,  M. 
Lat.  faida,  the  revenge  pursued  by  the  relations  of  a  murder- 
ed man,  and  the  legitimate  state  of  warfare  ensuing  thereon. 
"Vindicta  parentum,  quod  faidam  dicimus." — Due.  AS. 
foehth-hote,  the  sum  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered 
man  to  make  upi'a  feud.  Du.  f>eede^  viedy  eeete,  vee,  hatred, 
quarrel. — Kil. 

Pever.  Fr.  fiivre,  Lat./eim.  From  the  notion  of  shiver- 
ing. Bav.  fibem,  fippem  vor  zam,  vor  begierde,  to  tremble 
with  anger  or  desire. — Schm.  Lat.  vibro^  E.  quiver^  are 
-closely  related. 

Feverfew.  An  herb  good  against  fevers. — B.  loitfebrU' 
fuga^  (rom  fugare,  to  put  to  flight. 

Pew.  Gteth. /at?«,  pi.  favai,  little,  few;  led. /dr,  fa,  fdtt, 
OHG.ybAo,  AS./eawa,  Jjat.paucu3. 

Pewel.  Mid.  Lat.  fotale  (from  focus,  hearth,  fire),  OFr. 
fouaiUe,  supply  of  wood  for  the  fire,  or  right  of  cutting  it. 
"  Et  sunt  spinsB  crescentes  in  Lonedon  pro  focali.^^ — ^^Mon. 
Angl.  in  Due.  In  like  manner /oera^^,  fouee,  (rom  focagium, 
focata. 

Pewterer.  One  who  had  charge  of  the  dogs  of  chase.  It. 
veltro,  a  greyhound;  Fr.  vaultre^  a  boar-hound;  vaultrey,  a 
kennel  of  vautres. 

Pib.  An  euphemism  for  a  lie.  It.  fiabbare,  to  sing  merry 
tunes  and  idle  songs,  as  nurses  do  in  rocking  their  children, 
also  to  teH  flim-flam  tales. — Fl.  FcAbin,  flattering. — Craven 
Gloss.  Fible-fabk,  nonsense. — Hal.  Compare  Pol.  bajka,  a 
nursery  tale,  a  lie. 

To  Poy.  Te  cleanse  meadows,  ponds,  &c. — B.  G.  fegen, 
to  cleanse,  scour,  sweep. 

PioUe.  AS.  Jicol,  versipeUis,  inconstans,  yacillating ;  G, 
ficken,  to  move  quickly  to  and  fro.     See  Fidget. 

Piddle.  G.  fiedel,  Du.  vedele,  vele—Kjl.,  OHG.  fidula,  M. 
Lat.  vitula,  Prov.  viula,  It.  tiola,  and  thence  the  dim.  violin. 
The  designation  is  taken  from  the  light  rapid  movement  of 
the  bow  to  and  fro  upon  the  strings.     See  Fidge. 
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To  Fidge,  Pidget.  To  make  light  involuntary  movements, 
to  be  unable  to  keep  still.  To  fidge  about,  to  be  continually 
moving  up  and  down. — B.  Swiss  fitschen,  to  flutter  to  and 
fro,  jump  up  and  down;  whence  children  are  called \/2^cA, 
fitschli.  FitzeUy  to  switch  with  a  rod. — Stalder.  Prov.  E. 
to^^,  to  fidget  about. — Hal,  Swiss  figgeuy  to  rub,  shove,  or 
move  to  and  fro,  to  fidget.  Sc.  fike,  to  be  restless,  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  trivial  motion ;  fick-facks^  minute,  trouble- 
some pieces  of  work;  OYi.fykyn^  or  jUkyn  about  in  idlenesd, 
vagor. — Pr.  Pm.  'Du.JickenyficJceleny  to  whip,  to  switch,  ^*- 
fackeuy  fectitare,  agitare. — Kil.  G.  fick-facken^  to  fidget, 
move  about  without  apparent  end,  to  play  tricks. — Kiittn. 
Ficken,  to  make  short  quick  movements,  to  rub  to  and  fro.— 
Sanders.  Bav.  Jicken,  Jigken,  to  switch  with  a  rod,  make 
short  quick  movements  to  and  fro ;  figkeln,  to  play  on  the 
fiddle;  Jigkel-bogen,  a  fiddle-bow.  "  JFV^c/a,.fidel;  Relator, 
fidelar." — Schm.  Swiss  fiselen,  fieseln,  to  switch  to  and  fro, 
.to  fiddle  about  a  thing,  work  in  a  trifling  manner,- under  the 
Appearance  of  business,  do  nothing ;  fisel-bogen,  a  fiddle-bow^; 
fiseleTy  one  who  strums  on  a  stringed  instrument. — Stalder. 
To Jissk,  to  fidget— Hal.;  to  bustle.— Jam.  PI.  D.  me-vaaey 
empty  talk— Brem.  Wtb. ;  Du.  tchje-icasjey  trifling-— P4re 
Marin  in  v.  beuzeling,  E,  fiddle-faddle,  trifling  work,  nour 
sensical  talk.     Bav.  fitsehel-fatscheln,  to  run  tattling  about. 

The  occurrence  of  these  reduplications,  as  fick-fack,  fiddle^ 
faddle,  &c.,  with  or  without  a  variation  in  the  vowel,  is  always 
evidence  of  a  short  descent  from  direct  imitation.  In  the 
present  instance  the  original  image,  or  sound  intended  to  be 
represented,  is  that  made  by  a  switch  or  some  light  instru- 
ment in  rapid  movement,  and  from  the  attempts  to  repre- 
.sent  the  sound  are  derived  words  which  are  figuratively 
applied  to  light  trifling  or  inconstant  action,  tricks,  purpose- 
less talk. 

Re !  An  interjection  of  disapprobation,  G.  pfui!  W.J^J 
The  origin  is  the  act  by  which  we  are  instinctively  led  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  a  bad  smell,  viz.  shutting,  the  passage 
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ihrougli  the  nose  and  expelling  the  breath  through  the  screw* 
ed-up  mouth  and  protruded  lips.  Sp.  pu  !  exclamation  oC 
disgust  at 3  bad  smell;  fu!  interjection  of  disgust. — Neu- 
mann. 

Pief.    See  Fee. 

Pield.  G.  /eld,  Du.  veld,  the  open  country,  soil,  plain, 
level  country.  ON.  tollr,  field,  meadow ;  Sw.  wall,  grassy 
soil,  meadow,  plain  ;  toaUa  aig  (of  the  soil),  to  cover  itself  with 
a  sward  of  turf.  Prov.  Dan.  falle,  the  green  sward,  land 
lying  in  grass  that  has  to  be  ploughed  ;/a^,  an  inclosed  por- 
tion of  cidtivated  soil,  field  of  rye  or  potatoes.  Sc.  fale,  feal, 
any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  faiUdyhe,  a 
jburf  wall.     GaeL/d/,  a  sod.     W.  gwellt,  grass. 

Field-fiure.  A  kind  of  thrush.  AS.  fecUo-far,  from  fealo, 
yellowish,  fallow-coloured. 

Fiend.  Gtoth.  Jijands,  Jiands,  Q.fetnd,  enemy,  from  Goth. 
jy'an,  fian,  to  hate.     ON.  fiandi,  a  hater,  enemy,  the  devil. 

Fierce.    Fr.  feroce,  Lat.  ferox. 
.    Fife.     G.  pfeife.  It.  piffaro,  Fr.  fiifre.      Like  Lat.  pipire, 
Gr.  TfiirniC^w,  E.  peep,  pipe,  from  the  representation  of  a  shrill 
note. 

Fifteen,  Fifty.    See  Five. 

Figary,  Fegary,  Vagary.  As  Sc.  figmaleery,  a  temporary 
fancy,  a  whim.  Formed  from  the  verb^^,  to  move  to  and  fro, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  a/arf,  a  whim,  is  formed  from 
fiddle-faddle,  representing  trifling  action,  action  to  and  fro 
with  a  light  instrument.     See  Fidget. 

Fight.  AS.  feoht,  fyht,  G.  fecht,  fight.  Swiss  fechten, 
fichten,  to  haste,  to  struggle ;  Sw.  Jika,  to  pursue  with  eager- 
ness, ardently  desire,  strive  for ;  Jikt,  earnest  endeavour. 

Han  stod  emot  then  Lithurgium 
Med  alla/it^. 

He  opposed  the  Liturgy  with  all  his  might.  Prov.  ISt.Jick,  to 
struggle  or  fight  with  the  legs,  as  a  child  in  a  cradle. — Grose. 
Norse  Jikia  nue  haandam,  to  throw  the  hands  about  as  if 
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striking. — Aasen.     lie  radical  idea  thus  seems  tlie  throwing 
about  the  hands  and  arms.     See  Fidget. 

Filberd.  Quasi  JiU-beard,  a  kind  of  nut  which  just  fills  the 
cup  made  by  the  beards  of  the  calyx.  In  an  ordinary  hasel 
the  nut  projects  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  beard. 
.  To  Filch.  To  steal  small  matters.  Swiss  Floke,  subducere, 
clam  auferre. — Idioticon  Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mujidart.  N. 
pilka,  Sc.  pilk,  to  pick.  "  She  has  pilkit  his  pouch." — Jam. 
N.  plikka,  to  pluck. 

File.  1.  OHG.  mhila,Jigtla,  irom  Jigen,  to  rub. — Schwenck. 
Sut  Bohem.  pikty  a  saw ;  ptlnjk,  a  file ;  piliti,  to  saw,  to  file. 

2.  File,  in  the  sense  of  rank,  order,  is  from  Lat.  filum,  a 
thread,  Fr.  //,  a  thread,  line,  streak,  rank,  course,  row. — Cot. 

Filigree.  Formerly  filigrain.  Evelyn  in  the  Fop's  Dic- 
tionary describes  fiilgrained  work  as  "  whatever  is  made  of 
silver  wire- work." — R.  8p.  Jiltgrana,  a  kind  of  work  in  which 
the  entire  texture  or  grain  of  the  material  is  made  up  of 
twisted  gold  or  silver  wire,  £rom  Jilo,  wire,  and  grano,  the 
grain  or  direction  of  the  fibres  of  wood  or  other  fibrous  mat- 
ters.— Neumann. 

To  Fill,  Full.  The  primary  meaning  of  fill  seems  to  be  to 
pour  liquids,  in  which  the  Q,  /ullen  is  still  used.  Wein  in 
ein  karaffi /lillen,  to  decant.  Fin  f ass  toein  aufflasschenjul- 
len,  to  bottle  wine.  The  connection  with  the  notion  of  full- 
ness is  obvious.  Lith.  pillu,  pilti,  to  pour,  pour  into,  fill  Ml ; 
jpilnas,  full ;  showing  that  the  radical  meaning  of  Lat.  im^ 
plere  must  be  to  pour  into,  whence  j:)/cwcw,  identical  with  Lith. 
pilnas,  fuU. 

FiUet.  1.  Fr.  fikt  (dim.  of//,  thread),  a  little  thready 
string,  or  twist;  whence  a  fillet,  a  hair-lace,  or  ribbon  to  tie 
up  the  hair. 

2.  The  Yt,  filet  is  also  the  band  of  flesh  which  lies  along 
imder  the  backbone  of  animals,  filet  de  b<Buf,  de  veau.  When 
served  at  table,  however,  the  filet  de  hceuf  appears  as  a  solid 
lump  without  bone,  whence  perhaps  the  fillet  of  veal  may 
have  been  so  named,  as  being  a  similar  boneless  lump,  although 
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taken  from  a  different  part  of  the  animal.     It  may  however 
be  from  being  bound  together  by  a  fillet  or  bandage. 

Fillip.     A  phip,  flip,  or  flirt  with  the  fingers,  from  an  imi- 
tation of  the  sound. 
PiUy.    See  Foal. 

Kim,  Flimsy.  AS.  film,  a  ddn,  ft/lmenf  a  membrane.  Fris. 
Jimel,  filmene,  the  skin  of  the  body. — Richthofen.  W.  pilen, 
cuticle,  rind ;  pilio,  to  peel ;  pilionen,  a  thin  peel,  a  film. 

Flimsy y  of  the  nature  of  a  film.    Pror.  Dan.  flems,  the 
skin  on  boiled  milk ;  fiims,  Jlimse,  small  bits  of  skin  in  milk. 
FUter.    See  Felt. 
Fflfh.    See  Foul. 

Fimble.  G.  femel,  femel-hanf,  Jlmmel,  the  male  plants  of 
hemp  which  are  soonest  ripe,  and  have  to  be  picked  out  by 
hand  from  among  the  female,  left  to  ripen  their  seed.  The 
larger  and  stronger  growth  of  the  seed-bearing  plants  pro- 
bably led  to  their  being  called  in  England  carl,  or  mak-hemp, 
and  this  perhaps  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  Jimble  is  a 
corruption  o{  female,  as  the  word  is  commonly  explained.  The 
real  signification  is  the  act  of  picking  out  the  early  ripe  plants, 
which  is  termed  fimmeln  in  G.,  andyww^fer  in  the  North  of 
France^  while  the  plants  so  picked  out  are  called  f^meles. — 
H^cart.  The  Ihi./imelen,  or  femelen,  is  applied  to  any  light 
action  with  the  fingers,  to  tease  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  trifle, 
gesticulari  digitis,  frustra  factitare  rem  frivolam.  Femel, 
cannabis  brevier,  discerpta,  convulsa,  linum  carptum,  vulsum. 
— Kil.  The  verb  is  a  dim.  of  Fris.  /ample,  to  grasp  at  any- 
thing with  the  hands— Outzen ;  Sw.  famla,  to  grope.  See 
Famble.  To  fimble,  to  touch  lightly  and  frequently  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.— Forby.  ON.  fipla,  Prov,  Dan.  fipk,  to 
touch  with  the  fingers,  to  handle. 

Fin.  AS.  finna,  Dan.  finne,  Lat.  pinna,  a  feather,  or  fin. 
Probably  from  the  sharp  spines  in  such  fins  as  those  of  a 
perch.  Du.  vimme^  vinne,  vlimme,  pinna,  squama  et  arista. — 
Kil.     Vlieme,  the  spine  or  fin  of  a  fish,  beard  of  com,  lancet. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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Bret,  fiemm^  goad,  sting  of  an  insect.  Q.  finne^  top  of  a 
mountain,  point  of  a  hammer,  fin  of  a  fish. 

Finch,  Spink.  G.  finhe^  Lat.  fringilla,  frigiUay  a  small  bird, 
from  a  representation  of  the  chirp ;  fringutirey  Jrigutire,  to 
chirp  or  twitter.  It.  frincoy  firinsoney  frusoney  Fr.  Jrinson, 
pinsoHy  a  spink  or  chaffinch.  The  loss  or  insertion  of  the  r 
in  a  like  situation  in  imitative  words  is  very  common.  Com- 
pare Lat.  friearey  to  rub,  with  G.  Jicken,  to  move  to  and  fro. 

To  Find.     G.  finderiy  fandy  gefandm.     ON.  finna. 

Fine,  Finance.  In  the  forensic  langu^;e  of  the  middle 
ages  the  Lat.  finis  was  specially  applied  to  the  termination  of 
a  suit,  and  finaUs  diesy  finale  judiciumy  finalia  concordia,  were 
respectively  the  day  of  trial,  the  judicial  decision,  or  the 
agreement  by  which  the  suit  was  terminated.  Finis  by  itself 
is  frequentiy  used  for  the  settlement  of  a  claim  by  composition 
or  agreement,  aa  by  Matthew  Paris  in  the  Life  of  H.  III. 
''  Clancido  captus  frut,  et  tacito  facto  finey  interpositis  fide  et 
juramentis  et  chartis,  caute  dimissus." — Diet.  Etym.  *'  Quod 
illi  cognoscentes  et  malum  timentes  acceperunt  consilium  inter 
se  ut  si  quo  mode  possent  faddus  cum  Imperatore  componerent, 
dicentes,  Nidlum  ulterius  ab  eofinem  habebimus  (we  shall  get 
no  further  terms  from  him),  sed  junotus  Eomanis  omnes  nos 
de  partibus  illis  expellet." — ^Duc.  The  clergy  and  females 
who  held  in  capite,  having  been  summoned  to  London  to  pass 
over  with  the  king  on  military  duty  into  France,  it  was  an- 
nounced, ''  quod  archiepiBCopi,  &c.,  servitium  domino  regi  de- 
bentes  possent  facere  finem  pro  eodem  (might  compound  for 
it)  si  vellent." — ^Bart.  Cotton,  p.  324.  It  was  then  transfer- 
red to  the  money  paid  as  the  price  of  settlement,  and  Lat. 
finarey  finircy  Fr,  finery  were  used  in  the  sense  of  paying  an 
exaction  or  composition.  ''  Omnes  vero  plagsD  aut  feritsB — 
qu8B  evenerint— siout  supra  deoietum  est  finiantuTy^  shall  be 
eompoimded  for. — Due  '^  Lui  dit  qu*!!  ne  le  laisserait  point 
aller  jusqu'd  ce  qu'il  exM^fini  a  luy,  et  force  luy  hA  finer  au 
chevalier  d.  cinq  cens  livres." — Joinville. 
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Soixante  mile  doubles  tous  fend  amener 
Se  parmi  cestejin  vous  me  volez  quiter. 

Chron.  Duguesclin,  13627. 

Kence  Jine  in  E.  and  the  derivative ^nomv  in  Fr.  were  used 
in  the  sense  of  an  exaction  or  compulaoiy  payment.  Mon- 
atrelei;  informs  us  that  Jacques  Ccbut  was  made  prisoner, 
"  peurce  qu'il  a  extorqu^  indeuement  plusieurs  grands  Ranees 
sur  le  pays  du  Boi,  tant  en  Languedoc,  Languedouy,  comme 
ailleurs."  The  name  of  ^nanc^  was  subsequently  extended  to 
all  monies  levied  on  the  people  for  the  behoof  of  the  royal 
treasure  or  revenue. 

Fine.  G.  fein^  It.  Jino,  Fr.  Jin.  Diez  adheres  to  the  de- 
rivation from  Lat.  Jiniius,  finished,  perfect,  and  in  confirma- 
tion  cites  Prov.  din  tnmi  cUnatuSf  Sp.  cuerdo  from  enrdatua, 
nuuuo  firom  mansuelus.  ^'Quod  excellentem  vel  optimum 
gradumbonitatis  obtinet>{ntim  Yel  finissimum  vulgariterap- 
pellatur.'' — Johan.  i,  S.  Geminiano  in  Due. 

A  more  probable  origin  may  be  found  in  W*  gicyn,  white, 
£siir,  pleasant ;  Gbel.  fionn,  white,  fair,  fine,  pleasant,  oncere,' 
true ;  ON.  fmot  to  polish,  to  cleanse,  yinn,  bright,  polished. 
The  idea  of  white  passes  readily  to  that  of  pure,  unsullied, 
unmixed,  as  id.  fine  gold,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  that  of  bril- 
liancy, or  showiness,  as  in  fine  dothes,  on  the  other.  The  sense 
of  small,  delicate  may  arise  from  the  application  of  the  term 
to  fabrics  where  smallness  of  parts  is  an  excellence.  Or  it  maj 
be  a  separate  word,  from  W.  main,  slender,  fine,  thin,  small 
(Lat.  minor y  Fr.  menu^  minee)  ;  Biain  main,  fine  linen  ;  diad 
fcnn,  small  beer.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  (hkehfiann  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  small.  |     - 

Finioal,  Finikin.  Du.  fijhkens,  perfects,  concinn^,  bell^. 
— Kil.  Hence  finikin,  particular  in  dress,  trifling. — Craven 
Gloss.     Finical,  over-refined,  efieminate. 

Finger.  Goth,  figgrs,  Fris.  fenger,  /anger.  From  the  equiv- 
alent of  G.  fangen,  to  seize,  the  change  of  vowel  &om  a  to  i 
perhaps  indicating  the  light  action  of  a  finger. 

Fir,  Funs.   G.  Jhhre,  ON.  /ura,  E.  fir  is  the  general  name 
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of  trees  with  needle-shaped  leaves.  Then  from  the  sharp 
spines,  which  are  the  only  apparent  representatives  of  leaves 
in  a  plant  of  wholly  different  nature,  the  name  of^rr^a  ovfirs 
was  given  to  the  bush  now  called /urz^  or  gorse. 

Eire.     G.  feuer^  ON.  fyr,  fur^  Gr .  mp. 

Firk.  Any  smart  movement  with  a  light  object,  as  a  blow 
with  a  switch,  a  jerk. 

— Ab  tumblers  do,  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind  hjfirking  up  their  breeches. 

A  firk  of  law,  a  trick  of  law;  d^firk  of  piety,  a  sudden  fit  of 
piety.    To  firk,  to  beat,  to  whip.— B. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  a 
blow  with  a  switch.  Fr.  fric-fracy  mot  dont  le  peuple  se  sert 
pour  exprimer  un  bruit  qu'on  fait  en  fnf^pant  d  droit  et  & 
gauche. — Trevoux.  AS.  fridan,  to  dance.  As  jerk  varies 
with/er^,  so  firk  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
It.  ferza,  sferza,  a  whip,  and  may  also  explain  Lat.  virga,  a 
rod.  Other  representations  of  the  same  original  image  are 
'fick,  fiick,  fiirk  (Du.  vlercken,  to  flirt),  ^tr^,  all  signifying 
short  rapid  movements  to  and  fro,  fix>m  the  sound  of  a  blow 
with  a  switch  or  light  implement. 

Firkin.  A  diminutive  from  four  ;  a  vessel  holding  nine 
gallons,  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons. 
Compare  Sc.  firlot,  a  measure  containing  a  fourth  part  of  a 
boll  of  meal. 

Pint.  What  is  most  to  the  fore,  most  in  front.  ON.  Jyri, 
fyrir,  for,  before ;  fyrri  (comparative),  first  of  two ;  fyrstr 
(superl.),  in  front  of  all,  first.  Lith.  pirm,  before,  pirma^, 
first ;  Lat.  pree,  before,  primuSf  first. 

Firih.     See  Frith. 

Pish.     1.  Goth.^A*,  Lat.  piscis,  W.pysg,  Gael,  tasg,  Gr. 

2.  Counters  at  cards.  From  Fr.  ficher,  to  fix,  the  n.  fiche 
is  used  for  a  gardener's  dibble,  for  the  iron  pegs  used  to  mark 
'distances  in  surveying,  for  branches  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  mark  positions  in  setting  out  a  camp  ;  fiche  orfichet,  the 
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peg  used  in  marking  at  cribbage  or  the  like.  Hence,  in  de-» 
fiance  of  etymology,  the  tenn  was  transferred  to  the  loose 
comiters  which  serve  to  mark  the  state  of  the  game  at  cards, 
and  was  adopted  in  E.  under  the  form  otftsh. 

To  Fisk.  To  run  about  hastily  and  heedlessly. — B.  A 
word  of  similar  formation  to  /iff,  fidge,  firk,  tohisk,  Sw.J^Mka, 
to  fidget. 

Fist.  OE.^^,  Gt./aust,  the  hand  used  as  an  instrument 
of  striking.  Swiss  fausten,  fuusten,  to  beat  with  fist  or  stick ; 
W.  ffvsto^  to  beat ;  ffuBUfa,  a  beating,  a  boxing  match ; 
ffwt,  a  flail ;  Lat.  fwik^  a  stick ;  Bret,  fmta,  to  give  a  sound 
thrashing. 

To  Pit.  Fr.  faict,  fait,  wrought,  fashioned  [for  a  pur- 
po^]  ;  foicti9,  made  according  to,  neat,  feat,  comely ;  faictisse- 
ment,  neatly,  featly,  trimly,  fitly. — Cot.  B^ficio,  to  again- 
stable,  or  to  Ttfete ;  refecyd,  or  refeiyd,  refectus. — Pr.  Pm. 
A/aited  a  mes  mains  &  bataille,  he  fitted  my  hands  to  war. 
— ^livre  dee  Bois.  Du.  vitten,  conyenire,  quadrare,  accom* 
modare. — BaL 

Fit.  1.  A  portion  of  music  or  of  song,  a  canto.  AS.  fit- 
tian,  to  sing.  Feond  onfitte,  exulting  in  song.— Caadm.  Nu 
ic  fiUe  gen  ymb  fisea  cynn,  now  I  will  sing  again  concern- 
ing the  races  of  fish. 

2.  An  attack  of  pain  or  illness,  an  intermittent  period.  It. 
fiita,  trafitta,  a  thrust,  a  stab,  a  sharp  intermittent  pain. — 
Altieri.     'Fromfiffgere,  trafiggere,  to  pierce. 

Perhaps,  however,  on  the  whole  a  more  probable  origin  may 
be  It.  fiata,  OFr.  fiede,  /oiz,  intermittent  period,  turn,  time* 
''Deu — sa  grace  abanduned  tuz  jurs  as  bons  e  par  fiedes  as 
mals,'^  and  by  fits  to  the  bad. — St.  Bernard.  "  Tierce  ^t/lg 
Samuel  apela  e  tierce /^2  d.  Hely  retuma.'^ — Livre  des  Bois. 
In  the  liber  Albus  foyihe,  foitz.  Compare  OFr.  respoitierf 
E.  respite. 

The  most  obvious  type  of  recurrent  action  would  be  found 
in  the  breath.  It.  fiato,  from  Lat.^^t/«. 

Fitobat,  Fitdiew.    Fr.  fissau,  a  polecat.     Du,  mse,  Jisse^ 
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vitsehe,  putorius,  mustelsB  genus  valde  putidum. — Kil.  Wal. 
$*ejisier,  s'^mpuanter. — Grandg.  Fr.  ve88eur,B,  fyeter,  a  Btink- 
ing  fellow. — Cot. 

Fitters.    Fragments,  splinters. 

"  Cast  them  upon  the  locks  and  splitted  them  aU  to  fitters P 

North's  Plutarch. 

*'  Only  their  bones  and  ragged  fitters  of  their  clothes  remained.'' 

Goryat  in  Nares. 

Fitters,  fatters,  tatters. — Craven  Gloss.  The  idea  of  breaking 
to  bits  is  commonly  expressed  by  words  signifying  violent 
shaking,  which  are  themselves  taken  in  the  fii*st  instance 
from  the  representation  of  a  broken,  quivering  sound.  Thus, 
from  shiver,  to  shake,  we  have  shivers,  fragments  ;  and  Dick* 
ens  in  the  ^'Haunted  House  ^'  uses  dithers  in  the  same  sense, 
''  all  shaken  to  dithers.''  The  Du.  schetteren,  to  laugh  loud, 
to  make  a  rattling  noise  (schetteringhe,  sonus  vibrans,  fragor, 
Sonus  fragosus,  modulatio — Kil.),  is  identical  with  £.  shatter, 
scatty.  The  Sp.  qmbrar,  to  break  (Port,  quebro,  a  shake  or 
quaver  of  the  voice),  corresponds  to  E.  quiver,  Lat.  vibrare, 
Bav.  flbern,  Jippem,  to  shake,  tremble.  The  E.  titter,  repre- 
senting the  broken  sound  of  suppressed  laughter,  leads  through 
the  G.  zittern,  to  tremble,  to  E.  tatter,  a  fragment.  In  like 
manner  the  Swiss /teem,  to  titter,  seems  related  to  E.  fitter, 
fatter,  Smasfatzete,  gefatz,  tatters,  verfatzen,  to  tear  to  bit8> 
wear  to  tatters.     See  Flinders. 

Five,  Pifteen,  Fifty.  Sanscr.  panchan,  Pol.  piec.  Boh. 
pet,  G.  m€vr€,  irtfiiri,  W.  pump,  Goth,  fimf,  ON.  fi^nm,  G. 
funf,  Du.  vyf,  Lith.  penki,  Lat.  quinque,  Gael.  caig. 

To  Fix.  In  the  American  sense,  to  arrange.  ''  To  fix  the 
hair,  the  table,  the  fire,  means  to  dress  tlie  hair,  lay  the 
table,  and  make  the  fire." — Lyell.  Probably  a  remnant  of  the 
old  Dutch  colonization.  Du.  fiks,  fix,  regl^,  comme  il  faut. 
^— Halma.  Een  fix  snaphaan,  a  gun  which  carries  true ;  zyn 
tuigje  fix  houden,  to  keep  oneself  in  good  order.  PI.  T)-fix, 
quick,  ready,  smart ;  fix  un  fardig,  quite  ready ;  em  fixen 
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junge^  a  smart  youih.  Probably  from  fluksy  .ready,  by  the 
lo6s  of  the  /,  BBjitttch  iorfiittichy  a  wing. 

Flabby,  Flap.  The  sound  produced  by  the  flapping  of  a 
loose  broad  surface  is  represented  by  the  syllable  fiabyfiapy 
flagy  flaoky  fiady  fiaty  Yar3dng,  as  usual  in  like  cases,  with  the 
Towels  u  and  t.  Du.  fiabhereny  Jladdereny  to  flap,  flutter--^: 
Weiland;  PL  D.  fladdrigy  flaggy,  fluttering;  'Dm.  flaggereriy 
to  flag,  or  hang  loose— KiL ;  Gt.Jhddem,Jlattemyflackemy  to 
flap,  flutter,  flicker. 

^  From  the  flrst  of  the  foregoing  forms  is  E.  flabby y  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  give  the  eoxaidflaby  soft  and  limber,  hanging 
loose ;  Du.  flabbe,  a  slap,  a  fly-flap,  the  flap  of  a  wound ;  PL  D. 
flabbe,  a  hanging  lip. 

In  like  manner  from  the  second  form,  a  flap  is  any  broad 
thin  body  hanging  b^^ne  side  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow 
with  the  flat  surface,  or  a  blow  of  such  a  nature.  Then,  as  a 
loose,  flapping  condition  is  a  sign  of  a  want  of  elasticity,  or  of 
a  faded  condition  in  vegetable  or  animal  structures,  Prov.  Fr. 
flappcy  faded,  soft,  rotten ;  une  poire  fliOppe. — GL  G^n^y. 
Flappi  et  temiy  fEuled  and  tarnished. — c.  nouv.  nouv.  It. 
fiappoy  flappy,  withered. — Fl. 

Flaek,  Flaooid,  Flioker.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  forms 
menticmed  in  the  preceding  article  give  rise  to  a  wide  range 
of  derivatives.  Fr.  flac,  onomatop^e  d'un  coup  qu'on  donne 
sur  un  corps  retentissant — H^cart ;  a  slat,  flap,  slamp,  or  clap, 
given  by  a  thing  that  is  thrown  against  a  wall  or  unto  the 
groimd,  and  the  report  made  by  hands  struck  one  against  the 
other ;  fl^icquery  to  make  a  thing  to  flap  or  dap  by  casting  it 
violently  against  the  ground. — Cot.  Flacky  a  blow,  especially 
with  something  loose  and  pliant. — Forby.  To  flacky  to  hang 
loose,  to  palpitate. 

Her  cold  breste  began  to  heat, 

Her  herte  also  to  Jlaci^e  and  beat. — ^Gower. 

G.  flackeUy  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  flicker.  .  To  flackery  to  flut- 
ter, quiver ;  io  flacket,  to  flap  about,  to  flicker,  fligger,  to  flut- 
ter.— Hal. 
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Then  signifying  the  quality  of  things  which  flap,  Fr.  fla- 
que,  flache,  Bret,  flak,  It.  fliicco,  weak,  flaggy,  drooping,  faint ; 
Lat.  flizccere,  to  be  flaggy,  flaccid,  limber.  From  other  modi- 
fications of  the  same  radical  image  we  have  £.  slack,  Lat. 
lazus  (=lak-s-us),  loose,  and  with  the  nasal,  languere,  to  flag, 
to  be  faint. 

Hag.  1.  It  has  been  shown  under  Flabby  that/a$f  is  one 
of  the  forms  by  which  we  represent  the  sound  of  a  cloth  flap- 
ping. Hence  a  fl^  is  a  portion  of  cloth  fastened  by  one 
edge  to  a  staff  in  order  that  it  may  be  conspicuous  as  an  en-^ 
sign  floating  in  the  wind.  Then,  as  Lat.  flaccere,  \^fl>ag, 
to  fall  together,  to  droop,  to  become  faint. 

Flag.  2.  The  name  of  flag,  Dan.  fl^tg,  is  given  to  several 
sorts  of  marsh  and  water  plants  with  simple  sword-shaped 
leaves.  As  the  leaves  are  strong  enough  to  stand  upright  of 
themselves  it  cannot  be  from  the  notion  of  drooping.  In  most 
European  languages  the  name  is  taken  from  a  sword,  G. 
schtoertel,  Sp.  espadana,  Lat.  gladtoltis,  whence  Fr.  glaieul 
(also  called  couteau  des  moissons),  corn-flag,  sword-grass. — Cot. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  otflag  also  is  intend- 
ed to  mark  the  sword  or  flame-shaped  figure  of  the  leaves,  pro- 
bably from  the  wavy  motion  of  flame  or  of  a  brandished  sword. 
Dan.  flagre,  to  wave  to  and  fro  as  flame ;  Sp.  flamear  (of 
sails),  to  shiver  in  the  wind ;  Fr.  flambe,  iris,  water-flags ; 
flamberge,  a  sword.  The  name  of  flammula  is  given  to  a 
ranunculus  with  spear  or  sword-shaped  leaves.  Fr.  flammtde, 
spear- wort,  or  spear  crowfoot. — Cot.  ON.  flag-briosk  {briosk, 
gristle),  cartilage  ensiformis.  In  the  dialect  of  Carinthia 
flegge  is  a  lath.— Deutsch.  Mundart.  2.  339. 

Flag,  3,  Flaw,  Flake.  The  syllable  flag  is  used  to  repre- 
sent other  sudden  noises,  as  a  squall,  blast  of  wind,  or  wind 
and  rain,  a  flash  of  lightning ;  flaw,  a  blast  of  wind,  sudden 
flash  of  fire,  storm  of  snow.— Jam.  Sw.  flaga,  vind-flaga,  a 
flaw  of  wind. — ^Wideg.     Du.  vlaege,  a  squall. — Kil. 

Again,  applied  to  the  sound  of  cracking  or  splitting,  it  gives 
Sw.  flaga,  a  crack,  breach,  flaw;  flaga  sig,  to  scale  off,  fly  off 
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in  scales;  fiaga  (as  Fr.  idaty  a  splinter,  from  slater,  to 
crack),  what  separates  in  such  a  maimer,  the  dross  of  iron 
driven  off  under  the  hanmier,  a  flake  of  snow  (proyincially 
also  called  flag^Kel.),  the  crust  of  a  wound ;  flagna  of,  to 
separate  in  scales,  to  flake  off.  Hence  must  be  explained 
Prov.  Dan.  flag,  flav,  E.  flag,  a  turf  or  sod  peeled  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  ON.  flaga,  to  cut  turfs,  and  as  a 
noun,  a  sod,  chips,  splinters.  A  fl^igsione  is  one  that  separates 
in  layers  or  flakes.  So  Dan.  flUe,  to  splinter,  and  as  a  noun, 
a  flaw,  a  flagstone,  ON.  flis,  a  flake,  a  splinter,  Sw.  mo-flisa, 
a  snow-flake. 

No  doubt  the  designation  of  a  piece  or  separate  lump  of 
anything  may  be  derived  from  the  sound  of  a  blow  in  a 
diflbrent  manner,  viz.  from  the  sound  of  a  lump  thrown  on 
the  ground,  as  Sc.  bland  or  dated,  E.  dod.  So  we  have  Bohem. 
flak,  a  blow,  a  good  piece,  a  lump  of  meat  or  the  like,  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  origin  of  ON.  Jlak,  a  plank,  a  slice, 
E.  flectches,  the  portions  into  which  a  log  of  timber  is  sawn 
up.— Forby.    See  Flitch. 

Flageolet^  Flute.    OFr.  flagoler,  flageoler,  to  pipe. 

J*oi  "Robin  Jlagoler 
Axiflagol  d'aigent— Rayn. 

Prov.  Flagel,  flageol,  flagos,  a  pipe,  and  from  the  same 
verb  Fr.  flagamer,  fliiter  aux  oreilles,  to  pipe  into  one's  ears, 
to  blab,  tell  tales,  flatter.  Lang,  flaguta,  to  pipe,  aniflaguto 
(Diet.  Castr.),  OFr.  flahuie,  flaute,  Fr.  fl^e,  a  flute.  Fluber, 
to  "whijsde,  flubet,  flute,  whistle. — ^Vocab.  de  Berri.  Ptg./ra- 
guia,  a  shepherd's  pipe.  Comp.  Cat.  flagel,  OFr.  flael,  fl4au, 
a  calamity. 

Flagon,  Flaak.  Fr.  fl>acan,flascon,fla8que,  a  great  leathern 
bottle. — Cot.  Probably  from  flagoter,  to  sound  like  liquid  in 
a  partly  empty  bottle. — Vocab.  de  Berri.  Flacket,  flaget,  a 
bottle,  flask,  flagon. — Hal.  Comp.  Swiss  gungeln,  to  guggle, 
gunke,  a  flask. 

FlagrajLt.  Burning,  blazing,  and  thence  conspicuous,  sig- 
nal.   Lat.  flagrare,  to  blaze,  flame,  originally  doubtless  as 
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Dan.  fiagrCy  to  flicker,  flutter,  flare,  to  flag,  or  wave  to  and 
fro.  Bay.  flaugezen^  to  flicker,  to  blaze ;  Du.  vlaecken,  to 
vibrate  as  flame,  to  blaze,  to  glitter. — Kil.  Gr.  <^Aof,  <l>Koyos, 
flame,  ^Xcyo),  to  bum.     See  Flame. 

Jlail.  G.  flegel,  dresch-flegel ;  Fr.  flayau,  JUm  (for  fia^et)^ 
a  flail,  a  scourge.     See  Flog. 

Flake.    See  Flag  3. 

Flam.  FUm-flamy  an  idle  story,  trifle,  lie.  The  form  of 
the  word  shows  its  imitative  character,  probably  representing 
a  flapping  motion  with  some  light  implement.  Compare 
fiddle-faddhy  G.  fick-facken^  &c. 

Flame.  The  Fr.  fiamber,  to  blaze,  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
showing  the  origin  of  Lat.  flamma,  rather  than  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  that  word.  The  most  obvious  source  whence*  the 
designation  of  flame  could  be  taken  is  the  fluttering  sound  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  on  this  principle  we  have 
accounted  under  Flagrant  for  Lat.  flagrare,  and  Gr.  <t>^ey€t». 
In  like  manner  we  have  Swiss  fladem,  to  blaze,  ^adern,  to 
flutter;  Bohem.  plapolati,  to  flutter,  blaze,  bum,  plapol, 
flame ;  plati,  to  flicker,  flare,  plamen,  flame.  The  Fr.  flamber 
is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  root  flab  in  Du.  flahbereny  to  flutter, 
and  the  original  sense  is  preserved  in  Sp.  flamear  (of  sails), 
to  shiver,  flutter,  and  in  die  corresponding  OE.  form  as  used 
by  Barbour. 

Baneris  rycht  i^klyflawmand 
And  penselys  to  the  wind  wawand. 

The  Fr.  flamme  is  a  streamer  as  well  as  a  flame. 

Flanch,  Flange.  A  flanch  or  flange  is  a  tumed-up  border 
of  a  plate  of  iron  or  the  like.  The  fundamental  sense  is  pro- 
bably a  flap.  G.  fl(U9chey  flantsche,  a  piece,  sKce. — Sanders. 
Sc.  ficUch,  to  lay  over,  to  turn  down. — Jam. 

It  may  however  be  from  Fr.  flanch^e,  a  flanker,  side-piece 
or  flanked  piece  of  timber  in  building.— Cot. 

Flank.  It.  fianco,  Fr.  flanc,  the  part  of  the  body  from  the 
ribs  to  the  hips,  a  part  usually  named  from  the  absence  of 
bone,  by  which  it  is  characterized ;  G.  die  weichey  from  toeich, 
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soft ;  Bohem.  slabina,  from  slaby,  soft,  weak ;  ProT.  E.  lesk, 
from  Fr.  huche^  Bret,  laosk,  soft,  flaggy.  Flank  or  lesk, 
ilium,  inguen. — ^Pr.  Pm.  On  the  same  principle  it  would 
seem  that  flank  is  a  nasalized  form  of  Bret,  flak,  It.  flacco, 

FhumeL  Formerly  written  flannen,  as  it  still  is  pro- 
vincially.  Feletin,  flannen. — Cot.  It  is  originally  a  Welsh 
manufactiu'ey  and  is  in  all  probability  from  W,  gwlanen,  wool. 

Flap.  A  representation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a 
limber,  flat  surface.  Then  applied  to  actions  or  objects  adapt- 
ed to  make  such  a  sound.     See  Flabby. 

To  Flare.  To  blaze  with  a  flickering  flame.  Dan.  flagre, 
G.  flackem,  to  flicker,  flutter,  flack,  flare.     Bee  Flagrant. 

Flash.  A  representation  of  the  soimd  made  by  a  dash  of 
water  or  sudden  burst  of  flame.  Swiss  flatschen,  to  splash, 
flatzgen,  to  blaze.  A  flash  is  a  rush  of  water  from  the  locks 
on  the  Thames  to  assist  the  barges  in  their  descent. — Grose. 
A  shallow  temporary  pool  of  water  is  called  a  flash  or  a  plash. 
So  from  Fr.  flaqtier,  to  dash  down  water,  flaque,  a  small  shal- 
low pooL — GBttel. 

Flal  The  train  of  thought  to  which  this  word  owes  its 
origin  is  the  dashing  down  of  something  soft,  the  sound  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  syllables  flac,  flat.  Fr.  flac,  a 
slat,  flap,  slamp,  or  clap  given  by  a  thing  thrown  violently 
on  to  the  ground.  II  votis  la  flacca  Id,  he  squasht,  slat,  or 
squat  her  down  th^e. — Cot.  The  term  is  then  applied  to 
the  object  thrown  down ;  Du.  t>lecke,  placke,  plecke,  a  blot  or 
drop  of  ink,  or  the  Uke.  Thence,  as  moist  things  flung  down 
on  the  ground  tend  to  spread  out  in  width  and  lie  dose,  we 
pass  to  the  sense  of  flatness ;  Du.  vlack,  G.  flach,  flat,  plane, 
close  to  the  ground.  So  fix>m  Pol.  plask!  thwick-thwack! 
representing  ihe  sound  of  dashing  on  the  ground,  plaski,  flat. 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  repeated  with  the  root  j^, 
plat,  tlat.  To  flatten,  to  slap.— HaL  Flaiir,  faire  flat,  to  spill 
water.  —  Patois  de  Champ.  OE.  to  flat,  to  dash  down 
water,  &c. 
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And  right  with  that  he  swowned, 
Till  Vigilate  the  veiUe 
Fette  water  at  his  eighen 
And  JIaite  it  on  his  face.— P.  P. 

ProT.  Dan.  blatte,  to  £Edl  down ;  blai,  a  small  portion  of  fluid| 
a  blot.  Fr.  se  blottir,  to  squat,  or  lie  close  to  the  ground  ; 
Dan.  plet,  a  blot  or  spot ;  plat,  It.  piatto,  Fr.  pbU,  flat. 

To  tell  a  thing  flatly  is  to  blurt  it  out  at  once  with  a  flop, 
like  a  wet  lump  thrown  down  on  the  ground  before  one. 
Dan.  plat,  flatly,  bluntly,  entirely.  Lith.  plopti,  plopoti,  to 
blurt  a  thing  out. 

To  Flatter.  The  wagging  of  a  dog's  tail  is  a  natural  image 
of  the  act  of  flattering  or  fawning  on  one.  Thus  we  have 
Dan.  logre,  to  wag  the  tail ;  logrefor  een,  to  fawn  on  one ;  Q. 
wedeln,  to  wag  the  tail,  and  E.  wheedle,  to  gain  one's  end  by 
flattery.  ON.  fladra,  signifies  both  to  wag  the  tail  and  to 
flatter.  Gt.  Jladdern,  flattem,  to  flutter,  Swiaa  fladelen,  to  flat- 
ter ;  Du.  vledderen,  fiedderen,  to  flutter,  flap  the  wings ;  flet- 
teren,  fietsen,  to  flatter ;  vleyd-steerten,  to  wag  the  tail,  vley- 
den,  to  flatter.  The  original  meaning  of  Fr.  flatter  seems  to 
have  been  to  lick,  whence  we  readily  pass  to  the  idea  of 
stroking  an  animal  on  the  one  hand  or  of  flattery  on  the 
other. 

Ore  donez  le'chael  kflater  [to  lapyn] 

Qy  leche  la  rot^e  [licket  the  deu]  de  le  herber, 

give  the  puppy  (water)  to  lap. — Bibelsworth,  in  Nat.  Antiq. 
153.  Sp.  fiotar,  to  stroke  or  rub  gently,  Fr.  flatter,  to  pat, 
stroke,  caress,  flatter.  Flatter  un  cheval,  un  chien  af>ec  la 
main,  to  pat  a  horse  or  dog.  Bret.  fl4>da,  to  caress, 
cajole. 

Flaunt  Properly  to  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  then  to 
move  about  in  fine  clothes,  to  let  them  be  seen  like  a  banner 
flaunting  in  the  wind.  Bav,  flandem,  flandem,  to  move 
about,  wave  to  and  fro.  Swab,  flandem,  to  flutter,  flantem, 
to  sparkle,  glitter.  Swiss  flanter-tuch,  a  flag.  A  nasalized 
form  oSfladdern,  flattern,  to  flutter.    See  Flabby.     Dialect  of 
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CaiiathisL  Jlanke,  a  fluttering  piece  of  doth^  an  idle  wandering 
female. — Deutacli.  Mnndart.  2.  342. 

Flayour.  From  Fr.  flairer,  to  smell,  vent,  wind,  also  to 
breathe  out  a  scent,  yield  a  savour — Cot.,  we  had  formerly 
fleuvy  fleoure^  flaware^  a  strong  smell,  a  stink,  from  whence  to 
fiawur  would  be  an  easy  step^  aided  perhaps  by  the  resem- 
blance of  %avour^  which  is  applied  in  Uke  manner  both  to 
taste  and  smelL 

With  sa  corrupit^^rtf  nane  mycht  byde  nere. — D.  V.  75.  18. 

— ^tetrum  inter  odorem. 
Ane  fAxvj^%fleware  thrawis  up  in  the  are. — 207.  38. 
— seyamque  exhalat  opaca  mephitim. 
Blesit  up  his  lang  berde  and  hare 
Quhilk  scaldit  thus  ane  Btrange^(?tff0  did  caBt.~419.  21. 

Bret,  fleria,  to  stink. 

Flaw.    See  Flag  3. 

Flawn.  G.  fladeny  any  cake  that  is  thin  and  broad. — 
Kiittn.  Fr.  flan,  a  custard,  or  egg-pie.  Du.  vlaede,  vlaepe,  a 
custard,,  pancake.  The  origin  of  the  word  seems  to  be  .the 
sound  made  by  the  fall  of  something  soft,  represented  by  the 
syllable  JUul,  or  blad.  Sc.  blad,  to  slap,  strike  with  some- 
thing soft ;  a  blad  of  toeet,  a  heavy  &11  of  rain ;  Sw.  ko-blad- 
de,  ProY.  Dan.  ko-blat,  G.  kuh-ftaden,  a  cow-dung.    See  Flat. 

Elax.  AS.  Jleax,  Du.  vlas,  vkueh,  Bohem.  wlakno,  unspun 
flax  or  hemp,  fibres,  flock ;  tolas,  Russ.  tcolos*,  Lith.  plaukas, 
hair.  Compare  Dan.  lUh;  Austrian  hoar,  flax,  with  £.  hair. 
As  parallel  forms  with  an  initial /and/  are  very  common,  it 
is  probable  that  AS.feax,  the  hair,  is  radically  identical.  The 
iur  of  a  hare  is  called /up. 

Flay.  The  origin  of  flag  in  the  sense  of  a  thin  layer  sepa- 
rating from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  other  body  has  been 
iiboye  explained.  Sw.  flagna  of,  to  separate  in  scales  or 
flakes ;  ON.  flaga,  to  cut  thin  turfs.  The  ON.  fl&,  flegid^ 
Du.  vlaegen,  vlaen,  to  flay,  is  a  modification  of  the  same  root 
applied  to  stripping  off  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

Flea.    Q.floh. 
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Fleak,  HaSk.  Fleyke  or  hyrdylle,  plecta,"  flecta,  cratis.— 
Pr.  Pm.  Du.  vlaek,  a  hurdle ;  G.  jlechie,  a  treae,  braid,  hur- 
die,  baaket ;  fleehten,  Dan.  fiette,  to  braid,  plait,  wattle;  Lat. 
pkctere,  plexus '^to  braid;  Gr. .-jtXoicw,  a  lock,  and  thence 
ifk€K€iVi  to  knit,  plait,  twine;  irXoicaj;ov,  wicker  or  plaited 
work!  ON.  floki^  a  knot ;  ficekia,  to  entangle ;  N.  flokje^  a 
knot,  entangled  lock  of  hair,  twine,  or  the  like. 

Fleam.  Fr.  flammed  a  lancet.  Du.  vlteme,  a  lancet,  a 
sharp-pointed  thing ; — van  fkom,  the  beard  of  com ; — van  den 
viachy  the  fin  or  spine  of  a  fish.  Bret,  flemm,  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  tooth  of  a  serpent.     PL  D.  Jhrnen,  scales  of  a  fish. 

Fleck.  ON,  Jleckr,  Du.  vlecke,  placke,  G.  fleck,  flecker,  a 
spot,  blot,  stain.  All  from  the  sound  made  by  throwing  on 
the  ground  a  portion  of  something  wet,  represented  by  the 
syllables  flak,  flat,  blat,  plat.  Fin.  platti,  a  blot,  alao  the  dull 
sound  of  a  blow,^sclopus  surdus,  ictus  levior.     See  Flat. 

FledgB.  G.  >toc*,  flugge,  feathered,  ready  to  fly,  bomflie- 
gen,  to  fly.     Flygge  as  bryddys,.  maturus,  rolatilis.— Pr.  Pm. 

To  Flee.  Supplanted  in  modem  E.  h^flym  the  present, 
though  the  preterite  fl>ed  has  held  its  ground.  Goth.  tUiu- 
han,  AS.  fl>eoti,  flion,  G.  fliehen.  The  Lat.  fugere,  to  flee, 
seems  to  point  to  a  stage  at  which  the  senses  of  flse  and  fly, 
G.  fliehen  ajiifliegen,  were  expressed  by  a  siugle  verb  formed 
from  the  root  flag,  from  whence  fugere  was  derived  by  the  very 
common  loss  of  the  I;  compare  AS.  fiugol,  fugol,  fowl;  G. 
fleder  anifeder,  {eather,  flittich  axiiflttich,  wing. 

From  the  present  verb  are  formed  AS.  fleam,  flight,  exile, 
flytna,  an  exile,  E.  fleme,  to  drive  out. 

Fleece.  AS.  flyse,  Du.  vltes,  PI.  D.  fliis,  fleece,  tuft  of 
wool;  flusen  (in  plu.),  fringe.  G.  flieas,  flauss,  a  tuft  of 
wool  or  hair.     See  Flax. 

To  Fleech.  To  supplicate  in  a  flattering  manner,  to  whee- 
dle.— Hal.  PI.  D.  flook,  an  oath,  a  curse,  fldken,  to  adjure  by 
an  oath.     G.  fluch,  a  curse,  fliehen,  to  beseech. 

To  Fleer.  To  cast  a  disdainful  or  saucy  look.— B.  Sc.  to 
fleyr,  to  distort  the  countenance,  make  wry  faces,  to  whimper. 
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— Jam.     Proy.  Dan.  flirey  to  laugh  at  one,  to  sneer ;  Norse 
fliray  to  titter,  laugh  out  of  season,  flir^  suppressed  laughter. 

The  two  false  ones  with  grete  gre 

Stode  and  bihelde  her  riche  atyr 

And'beganne  to  lagh  djkidijiefye, 

Florence  of  Rome.    Ritson,  2.  75. 

We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it*  as  a  con- 
traction oifligger  ox  flicker ^  to  laugh  scornfully  or  wantonly 
— ^B.,  were  it  not  for  parallel  forms  with  an  n  instead  of  an  r. 
Sw.  flinuy  to  show  the  teeth,  sneer ;  Proy.  Dan.  flmey  to  wry 
the  mouth,  smile,  sneer ;  Swab,  flannefiy  flenneny  as  well  as 
fliurmy  to  cry.  Norse /tW,  as  well  as  flira^  to  titter ;  Bay. 
fleiMcheny  to  wry  tiie  mouth,  either  in  crying  or  derisiye 
laughter. 

But  probably  as  we  haye  snigger  as  well  as  meer,  fiigger  as 
well  9A  fleer y  aU  these  forms  are  imitations  of  the  inarti6ulate 
sounds  made  in  tittering,  sneering,  or  whimpering. 
That  they  moAi  JHgger,  sooff,  deride,  and  jeer.— Narea. 

Proy.  flairary  to  smell,  properly  to  draw  iip  air  through  the 
nose,  to  snift. 

La  mesquinajlfofra  e  grina, 

the  unhappy  snifts  and  groans. — ^Rayn.  Dan.  fnieaey  to  tit- 
^^>  Pg^gl^  9  f^y^y  to  snort.     Proy.  Sw.  fliea^  flieeay  to  smile. 

Fleet  The  meanings  of  flset  are  yery  numerous,  but  they 
may  probably  all  be  deriyed  from  the  notion  of  flowing  water. 
OHO.  flioxan,  O.  fliesBen,  ON.  eg  flyt,  flaut,  hefl  floHd,  at 
JUota,  to  flow ;  Sw.  flgta,  Dan.  flyde,  to  flow,  and  also  to  float ; 
Jlgta  tned  strommenf  to  swim  with  the  stream ;  guketflyder 
med  eandf  the  floor  swims  with  water.  AS.  fleotan,  fluctuare ; 
So.  tofleityfletef  to  flow,  to  float,  and  figuratiyely  to  abound. 
— Jam.     Naviger,  to  sail,  ixifleete. — Hollyband. 

The  same  form  appears  as  a  noun  -in  ON.  fliot,  a  riyer ;  E. 
Jleet,  a  creek  up  which  the  tide  flows. 

In  a  flguratiye  sense  to  fleet  is  to  flow  away,  to  escape, 
moye  rapidly  away,  whence  the  notion  of  transitory,  swift, 
rapid. 
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Now  at  the  last  that^V  us  evermore 

The  foi«hir  coist  of  Italie  have  we  caucht— D.V.  164.  30. 

The  participial  fleeting  in  the  sense  of  what  passes  quickly 
away  is  very  common.  It.  /i«m,  transitory,  fleeting — Fl. ; 
ON.  fliotr,  fltoOegr,  E.  fleet,  swift. 

The  original  image  is  the  flapping  movement  of  a  resonant 
body,  the  representation  of  which  is  made  to  express  also  the 
wavering  of  a  fluid  surface.  PI.  D.  fluttem,  fluddem,  to  flap, 
flutter,  flicker ;  Bav.  flodem,  to  flutter,  flicker ;  fludem,  to 
flap,  flutter,  to  make  to  flow,  to  float  wood ;  Du.  fledckren,  to 
flap  Uie  wings ;  flodderen,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes ;  Wallach. 
fluturare^  to  flutter  as  a  butterfly  or  flake  of  snow.  E.  flutter 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  wavering  movement  of  a  floating 
body. 

Thus  in  the  Schippe  alone  left  he 

Floteringe  amyddes  the  hye  sea. 

St  Oraal.  c.  24. 174.    Roxburghe  Club. 

From  the  frequentative  form  in  which  the  word  seems  earliest 
to  have  appeared  was  formed  a  root  flot,  flod,  plud,  signify- 
ing undulating  movement.  G.  pluder-hoaen,  wide  flapping 
breeches ;  lith.  pltidurauti,  to  swim  here  and  there,  to  drift ; 
pludas,  what  swims  on  the  surface,  flowing ;  pludis,  a  raft ; 
piuditi,  plmti,  to  float.  Fr.  d  flat,  floating,  borne  up  and 
down  by  the  waves ;  flat,  a  wave,  the  flow  of  the  tide ;  flatter , 
to  float ;  ON.  flat,  the  act  of  floating  or  swimming,  and 
thence  the  grease  swimming  on  the  surface  of  broth  or  the 
like ;  PI.  D.  fl^ot,  cream,  brioging  us  to  E.  fleet,  to  skim  the 
cream  from  the  surface  of  milk. 

The  AS.  flota,  a  ship,  PL  D.  flote,  a  raft,  is  essentially  the 
same  word  with  ON.  floti,  Dsin.flaade,  Fr.flotte,  a  fleet.  The 
OFr.  flote,  a  crowd,  may  probably  be  from  the  notion  of 
abundance,  above  pointed  out  as  being  expressed  by  E.  flete. 

From  the  form  of  the  root  ending  in  a  ^  instead  of  t  we 
have  Goth,  flodue,  ON.  flSd,  Sw.  flad,  E.  flood,  a  flowing 
water,  river,  inundation,  tide,  and  thence  ON.  flteda,  Sw. 
floda,  to  inundate. 
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The  change  of  d  into  tr  gives  AS.  flowan^  fieotoan,  and  E« 
flew.  Du.  vtoederiy  vioet/en,  PL  D.  flojen,  to  flow.  With  these 
latter  fonns  may  be  classed  Bohem.  phwiti,  to  swim,  PoL 
plamc\  to  float,  convey  by  water,  to  hover  in  the  air ;  Buss. 
plawat\  to  swim,  sail,  navigate ;  €plamt\  to  float ;  plavok,  the 
float  of  a  net ;  Serv.  plaviH,  to  overflow,  to  skim  milk ;  pla^ 
eitiaey  to  swim,  to  float  with  the  stream.  Again,  we  have 
Russ.  phif,  popluit\  to  swim,  float,  sail,  flow ;  pluitie,  swim- 
ming. Thus  we  are  brought  to  loLtfluere,  to  &ow,fluvtU8,  a  river, 
and  Qt.  irXca>,  to  fluctuate,  sail,  swim,  navigate,  vXoiop,  a  ship. 

Some  of  the  derivatives  of  Lat.  fluo,  as  the  participle^tid?ti«, 
nnifltictus,  wave,  would  indicate  that  the  original  root  of  the 
verb  had  a  final  c,  instead  of  a  ^  or  cf  as  in  floaty  floody  but 
this  is  only  another  instance  of  that  equivalence  of  labials, 
dentals,  and  gutturals  in  representing  many  kinds  of  natural 
sounds  already  exemplified  under  Flabby,  where  it  was  shown 
that  the  roots  flaby  flagy  flad,  or  flap,  flack,  flat,  are  used  with 
apparent  indifference  in  expressing  a  flapping,  flickering, 
fluttering  action. 

Fleet  The  sense  of  shallow  is  probably  derived  fix>m  the 
notion  of  swimming  on  the  surface,  skimming  the  surface. 
Shallow  is  what  keeps  near  the  surface.  So  we  have  Bohem. 
plautt,  to  swim,  flow,  float ;  pluH,  swimming,  navigation;  Pol.. 
plyty  a  float  or  raft ;  Bohem.  Pol.  plytkiy  shallow.  PI.  D.  flat, 
shallow. 

On  this  supposition  we  must  regard  the  resemblance  to 
flat  as  accidental,  though  it  must  be  confessed  the  words  re- 
semble each  other  both  in  sound  and  sense  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  Fr.  plat  and  Fris.  flaak  signify  both  flat  and 
shallow ;  Bu.  vlack,  flat,  vlacke,  a  shallow  estuary ;  Sw.  fl^Ua 
i  ijon,  a  shallow  in  the  Bea.--Serenius. 

Flesh.  Du.  vleeachy  G.  fleischy  AS.  flis^c,  ficee.  In  the 
Scandinavian  tongues  fleik  is  used  for  bacon,  though  some- 
times for  flesh  in  general.  Ihre  regards  ft^BC  as  the  primary 
form,  signifying  a  piece  or  part  separated.  ON.  fluM,  a 
large  piece  of  meat.     A  piece  of  bacon  is  sometimes  called 
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ifycktS'Sneid,  and  at  others  Jhskya-sneid.  The  Sw.  Jlask  is 
used  in  the  special  sense  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  i.  e.  the  half-side 
of  a  hog.     ON.  Jlaaka,  to  split.     See  Flitch. 

Fletcher.  A  maker  of  arrows.  Fr.  ^Ae,  Piedm.  fleccia, 
Itfreccia,frifsza,  PL  D.Jlits,  an  arrow.  All  from  the  whiz- 
zing  sound  of  an  arrow  through  the  air,  as  arrow  itself  waB 
shown  to  be  derived  from  a  similar  representation. 

The  Swiss  fl%t$chen  expresses  the  noise  which  a  switch  or 
an  arrow  makes  in  cutting  through  the  air ;  G.  fliizen,  to 
moTO  rapidly,  to  fly. — Sanders.  See  Flit.  Fr.  Jrissement 
d'un  trait,  the  whizzing  sound  of  a  flying  arrow. — Cot. 

Flew.  1.  Washy,  tender,  weak. — Hal.  Du.  flaauw,  lan- 
guid, spiritless ;  G.  flau,  faint,  flat,  slack.  From^&  ox  flag ^ 
in  the  seojse  of  hanging  loose,  failing  in  elasticity  and  vigour. 
The  degradation  of  the  radical  sound  is  well  exemplified  in 
Fr.  fiebe,  fleve,  fieuve,  flewe,  weak. — Patois  de  Champagne. 

2.  Shallow.  Flew  or  scholde,  as  vessel  or  other  like, 
bassus. — ^Pr.  Pm.  This  is  only  a  secondary  application  of 
the  notion  of  slackness.  Slack  water  is  when  the  water 
begins  to  sink,  instead  of  flowing  upwards,  and  of  course  be- 
comes shallower.  G.  flau,  shallow,  flat,  stale ;  fiau  werden, 
to  sink  in  estimation,  abate,  become  flat.  ON.  Jlir,  N. 
fiaa,  shallow,  as  a  dish,  wide  and  open,  flat,  as  a  valley  with 
gently  sloping  sides. 

Flews.  The  chops  of  a  dog.  PI.  D.  flabbe,  the  chops, 
thick  lips.  De  Jlabbe  hangen  laoten,  to  be  chap-fallen. — 
DanneiL  llxe  same  change  from  a  final  b  to  to  will  be 
observed  as  above  with  respect  to^t(7  in  the  sense  of  weak. 

Flew-net  Du.  flouto,  vhuw,  a  net  hung  to  poles  to  catch 
woodcocks,  or  the  like. 

Flew,  Flue,  Fluff.  Down  or  nap ;  little  feathers  or  flocks 
which  stick  to  clothes. — B.  W.  Uuwch,  motes,  flying  dust, 
spray,  sand ;  lluwchio,  to  blow  about  as  dust,  to  drift.  Dan. 
f^^9ff^i  the  finest  particles  of  wool,  silk,  down,  Ac,  which 
when  separated  fly  about  in  the  air.  Norse  foky  drift,  what 
is  blown  about  by  the  air ;  mb-fok,  sand-foky  driving  snow. 
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Band;  fjuka^  to  drive  about  with  the  wind;  jj)uiEr,  fine, 
dust. 

Fundamentally  the  same  with  AS.  fteogan^  PL  D.  fiegeuy  to 
fly,  whence  ^y,^A,  whatever  ia  Kght  and  flies  in  the  air, 
down;  flogaskcy  light  ashes. — Brem.  Wtb.  Lancashire 
flook^  waste  cotton.  Probably  W.  plu^  pluf^  feathers,  down, 
and  G.  pflaumfedern,  down,  may  be  a  parallel  formation. 
Bay.  fl&eny  flatoen,  to  move  to  and  fro  in  water  ;  flden,  fllad- 
leti,  to  float,  or  move  to  and  fro  in  air ;  die  fl&en,  fl&weny 
flaiwm,  chaff  that  flies  away  in  winnowing  com,  flue,  or  light 
dust  that  settles  on  clothes. — Sohm. 

Fliek,  Flip.  Forms  representing  the  soimd  made  by  a 
jerk  with  a  whip,  the  comer  of  a  towel,  or  the  like.  Flick, 
a  smart,  stinging  slap — Forby;  a  sKght  blow,  especially 
with  a  whip ;  flip,  a  slight,  sudden  blow. — Hal.  Hence  Dan. 
flig,  flip,  the  implement  with  which  a  blow  of  the  foregoing 
description  is  given,  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  apron,  &c. 

To  Flieker.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird  or  flame ;  to  fleer,  or  laugh 
wantonly  or  scornfully. — B.  From  a  representation  of  the 
flapping  or  tittering  sound.  Q.  flackem,  to  flare,  blaze,  flut- 
ter.    Du.  fliggeren,  to  flutter ;  flikkeren,  to  twinkle,  glitter. 

Flight    See  Fly. 

FUmsy.    See  Film. 

To  Flineh.  To  shrink  firom  pain  with  a  quick,  convulsive 
movement.  A  nasalized  form  of  flick,  corresponding  to  GF. 
Jlinken,  to  glitter,  flink,  smart,  brisk ;  Du.  flikkeren,  flinkeren, 
to  glitter,  twinkle. — Marin.  In  the  same  manner  Du.  wick- 
en,  wineken,  to  vibrate,  to  wink ;  essentially  the  same  word 
with  fcinee  or  winch,  to  shrink  from  pain.  Compare  also 
twUeh,  a  convulsive  movement,  with  twinkle,  to  glitter,  or  wink 
the  eyes.  The  frequentative  flikkeren,  flinkeren,  represents 
in  the  first  instance  a  crackling  noise,  then  a  glittering  light, 
or  vibratory  movement.  The  fundamental  syllable  flick,  flink, 
then  becomea  a  root,  with  the  sense  of  a  sharp,  rapid  move- 
ment. 

We  find  in  0£.  fleeehe,  without  die  nasal,  probably  direct 

F  2 
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from  Fr.  flcchir,  to  bend,  turn,  or  go  awry,  or  on  the  one  side. 

—Cot. 

He  ihurde  sigge  wher  cristene  men  in  tourment  were  ibroht, 
To  confortie  hem  he  wende  thider,  that  hi  uefleechede  noht. 
Beoth  hardi  he  seide  and  stedefast. 

St  Christopher.    Roxburgh  Club. 

Hinders,  Flitters.  These  differ  only  in  the  nasal  pro* 
nunciation  of  the  former.  Flinders,  pieces,  fragments.  Flit-- 
terSf  pieces,  rags,  also  to  scatter  in  pieces. — Hal.  *'Ityty^- 
tetyt  al  abrode.'* — Morte  d*  Arthure.  Du.  flenterSy  tatters ; 
Norse,  flindra,  a  shiver  of  stone,  or  the  like ;  flindrast,  to 
shiver,  split  to  pieces. — Aasen.  G.  flitter^  flinder,  a  spangle, 
glittering  litCle  plate  of  metal ;  flittem,  to  glitter,  properly  to 
quiver  ;  whence  (as  we  speak  of  shivering  a  thing  to  pieces, 
breaking  it  to  shivers)  the  sense  of  fragments.  Compare  Du. 
9cMtteren,  to  glitter,  with  E.  scatter ;  Fr.  ^dater,  to  glitter, 
with  eclats,  fragments.     And  see  Fitters. 

To  Fling.  From  the  root  flag  or  flog,  representing  the 
sound  of  a  blow,  then  applied  to  other  kinds  of  sudden  vio- 
lent action,  ON.  flepgia,  to  cast,  to  fling;  Sw.  flenga  med 
risom,  to  beat  with  rods ;  flang,  any  violent  action ;  flanga  of, 
to  snatch  away,  to  make  off,  fling  out  of  the  house ;  rida  i 
flang,  to  ride  full  speed ;  flanga  barken  af  traden,  to  strip 
bark  off  a  tree.  Norse,  flengfa,  to  tear  to  pieces,  whence  Sw. 
flinga,  a  fragment,  bit,  flake.  Lat.  infligere,  to  strike  on, 
canfligere,  to  strike  together,  belong  to  the  same  root. 

Flint  G.  flins,  flintenstein,  flint ;  fliese,  flinse,  a  flagstone. 
Ban.  flise,  to  split. 

Flints  may  be  considered  as  splinters  or  shivers  of  stones, 
from  ON.  flis,  £.  flitter,  flinder,  a  fragment.  Or  perhaps  the 
name  may  be  taken  from  their  having  formerly  been  used  as 
spear  or  arrow-heads.  Fris.  flen-stien,  flan^stien,  flint,  frx)m 
ON.  fleinn,  AS.  fl&n,  an  arrow,  dart. 

.  Flip,  Flippant  Flip,  like  flick,  represents  a  smart  blow 
with  something  thin  and  flexible.  Hence  flippant,  nimble- 
iongued,  jocund,  brisk,  airy. — B.   It  now  implies  over-smart- 
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neea,  sauoiness,  as  PL  D.  flUggj  IWely,  spirited  beyond  what 
is  beooming. — DanneiL  Flip,  nimble,  flippant. — ^Hal.  ON. 
fleipr^  tattle;  fleipinny  flippant,  pert,  petulant ;  fleipni,  preci- 
pitantia  lingose,  readiness  of  tongue ;  flapra^  to  speak  incon- 
siderately ;  fleppmn^  precipitate,  tbougliiless. 

Plirt,  Flurt.  1.  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  hhirt  to  re- 
present a  pop  with  the  mouth,  and  thence  a  gesture  of  con-* 
tempt  or  mockery.  It.  strombettare,  to  blurt  with  one's 
mouth ;  stramiezsare,  to  hiss,  or  flurt  at  in  scorn  and  reproach. 

— n. 

I  am  aihamed,  I  am  icoined,  I  ejooiJlurM.—B,  &  F.  in  R. 

2.  It  also  represents  the  noise  made  by  a  jerk  with  a 
light  implement.  To  flirt  a  fan,  to  open  and  shut  it  with  a 
jerk.  Fr.  naaarde,  a  fillip,  rap,  or  flirt  on  the  nose. — Cot. 
The  same  meanings  are  also  combined  in  It.  chicchera,  a 
flurt  with  one's  finger,  or  a  blurt  with  one's  mouth  in  scorn. 
— Fl. 

To  flirt  is  figuratively  applied  to  lively  conversation  between 
the  sexes,  and  the  term  is  used  as  a  disparaging  appellation  of 
a  young  girl.  In  like  manner  Bav.  flitschen,  to  flap,  flutter ; 
flitschen^  a  young  girl ;  W.  ffrity  a  sudden  start  or  jerk ; 
ffiritten,  a  flighty  female,  a  little  girl.  In  Du.  vlerken,  to 
flutter,  flap  the  wings,  the  final  t  is  exchanged  for  a  k,  and 
the  same  change  is  found  provincially  in  E.  To  flirk,  to 
jerk  or  flip  about. — Hal.  We  have^A;  (Ot.flcken)  and  flick, 
firh  and  flvrky  fi^k  and/wAr,  all  used  very  much  in  the  same 
sense.  So  Swiss  ^cAen,  'hb.y.flitBcheny  to  move  to  and  fro  ; 
Q.flttichy  KsuSiflittichy  a  wing. 

To  Flisk.  To  flick  with  a  whip,  to  skip  or  boimce. — Hal. 
Ficky  fi^ky  flicky  flisky  all  represent  the  sound  of  a  cut  with  a 
switch  or  the  like,  then  rapid  movement  to  and  fro. 

To  Flit.  To  remove  from  place  to  place. — B.  Daxi.fltfttey 
to  remove.  Swiss  flitschen,  to  switch,  representing  the  sound 
made  by  a  rod  cutting  through  the  air.  PL  D.  flitzeuy  flit' 
schen,  to  move  rapidly.  Daoflitzt  he  heriy  there  he  flies  by.— 
Danneil.    Bav.  fletzen,  to  change  one's  abode. 
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In  the  same  way  without  the  /,  Swiss  fttzen^  to  switch^  fit* 
sehen,  to  move  about,  to  fidge. 

To  Flite.  AS.  fiitan^  to  scold,  to  quarrel.  Perhaps  from 
flitter^  a  rag,  tatter. — ^B.  Compare  G.  hader^  a  tatter,  also 
wrangling,  brawl,  altercation.  So  also  Swiss  fkzeny  to  ravel 
out,  to  tatter ;  diefatzete^  the  shreds  or  tatters  of  a  worn-out 
garment  (proTincially  fitters  or  faiters  in  E.) ;  mit  einem 
fitsien,  to  flite  or  wrangle  with  one.  Fitters  and  fiitters  have 
been  above  identified  as  parallel  forms  from  the  same  radical 
image. 

The  same  connection  of  ideas  is  seen  in  hack,  to  cut,  and 
haggle,  to  dispute  about  small  matters ;  Fr.  chicaner,  to  wran- 
gle, and  chique,  a  jag,  or  shred;  chipoter,  to  haggle,  and 
chippe,  a  rag. 

FliteL  Suffolk  fiick,'  the  outer  fat  of  the  hog  cured  for 
bacon,  while  the  rest  of  the  carcase  is  called  the  bones. — 
Forby.  Fr.  fiiche,  fiique  de  lard,  a  flitch  of  bacon.  ON, 
fiicki,  a  large  lump  of  flesh.  PL  D,  flick,  fiicken,  a  piece,  as 
of  cloth  or  land. — Danneil.  A  flick  or  fleach  is  also  in  the 
East  of  England  a  portion  of  sawn  plank  or  timber.  Sw. 
flacka,  to  split,  to  open ;  flackt  orn,  the  imperial  double-head* 
ed  eagle ;  Dan.  ficskke,  to  split ;  flcek-sild,  a  split  herring. 
PI.  D.  flak'hering,  or flik^hering,  a  split  herring;  gose-flak,  or 
flik-gos,  half  a  dried  goose.     See  Flag. 

To  Zliis.  To  fly  off;  flizzing,  a  splinter.— B.  JF2izzoms, 
flying  particles,  or  very  small  flakes  in  bottled  liquors. — 
Forby.  Norse  flas,  small  fragments  of  very  thin  things,  as  of 
dry  leaves  or  skin,  chaff  of  com,  dust  of  tobacco ;  flyy'a,  to 
peel. — Aasen.  Sw.  flisa,  a  shiver,  scale,  fragment ;  sno-flisa, 
a  snow-flake ;  flisig,  scaly ;  flisa,  Daji,  Jlise,  to  splinter. 

Float,  Flood.    See  Fleet. 

Flock.  Lat.  floccus,  It.  flocco,  Fr.  Jloc,  a  lock  or  flock  of 
wool,  flake  of  snow,  &c.  The  word  is  also  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  stock.  To  be  distinguished  from  flake.  ^on^Jlokk, 
a  heap,  collection,  family ;  floly'e,  knot,  bunclu — Aasen.  The 
primitive  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  coherent  mass; 
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Gael  ploc^  strike,  beat,  and  as  a  sabstantiye,  any  round  mass,  a 
clod,  club,  head  of  a  pin ;  plucy  beat,  thump,  and  substantiyely 
a  knot,  lump,  bunch.  Buss.  puK^  a  bunch,  or  tuft.  Bohem. 
ftukf  PoL  pulky  Russ.  polk^  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  lith.  pulkaSy 
a  flock,  crowd,  herd,  usually  of  men  or  animals.  Russ.  klok%  a 
bunch,  tuft,  flock.     Fr.  fole,  Jvlcy  /auk,  foucy  a  flockj  or  herd. 

When  applied  to  a  number  of  birds  the  word  is  confounded 
with  AB.floCy  a  flight.  Perhaps,  too,  in  dk  flock  of  snow  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  idea  is  taken  from  its  light, 
flying  nature,  or  from  cohering  in  a  mass.  PI.  D.Jloff»aske, 
light  ashes ;  ^flock'/edem,  down. 

To  Flog.  From  the  sound  of  a  blow,  represented  by  the 
syllable  ^flag,  flaky  Lat.  fiagrumy  JIageUumy  a  scourge ;  in- 
fiigerey  confligerey  to  strike  one-  thing  against  another.  Bohem. 
flakaiiy  to  flog.    PL  D.  fl4>ggery  a  flail.    See  Flack,  Flag. 

Flood.    See  Fleet. 

Flook.  Gt.  Jluhetiy  anker-fliegeny'-flunkeny  the  flooks  of  an 
anchor ;  from  Mid.  HG.  vluey  Bay.  flUgy  PI.  D.  flunke,  a 
wing.  So  Sw.  fliky  Dan.  fligy  a  flap,  lappet ;  anker-fligy  the 
flook  of  an  anchor.  The  ultimate  origin  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  the  designation  of  the  wing,  as  well  as  lappet,  is 
taken  from  the  idea  of  fluttering  or  flipping.  PI.  D.  flukkenty 
flunkenty  to  flicker,  sparkle. 

Floor.  AS.  flor,  Du.  vioerey  floor ;  G.  flury  a  tract  of  flat 
country,  floor.  "W,  UawTy  the  ground,  the  floor  of  a  house  or 
bam.  Nefa  UatoVy  heaven  and  earth.  I  lawr,  down,  down- 
wards. GFael.  IdTy  the  groimd,  earth-floor,  ground-floor; 
larachy  site,  habitation,  farm.  Lat.  far,  a  hearth,  dwelling, 
home ;  LareSy  the  tutelar  deities  of  a  dwelling. 

FIosMilk.  It.  flosctOy  Venet.  flassOy  Piedm.  floSy  faint; 
drooping,  flaccid ;  floscia-setay  floss-silk,  sleeye  or  rayel  silk. 
Walach.  fleciu,  soft ;  flesceritUy  -flaggy,  faded.  Fr.  floschey 
tsLggy,  weak,  soft,  as  a  boneless  lump  of  flesh. 

The  origin  of  a  root  flaky  signifying  weak,  limber,  has  been 
explained  under  Flag.    This  is  softened  down  in  the  Fr. 
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flache,  flaschey  It.  flasdo,  flosso  ;  while  from  the  origiiial  form 
we  have  Eouchi  Jlaqtie,  weak,  and  Gt.  fiock-seiie.  The  two 
forms  appear  in  close  proximity  in  the  south  of  France.  Li- 
mousin jUiy  fern,  flaquoy  weak ;  Languedoc  Jlo,  fern.  flosBo^ 
soft,  untwisted  silk. 

To  Flounce.  To  jump  in,  or  roll  about  in  the  water,  to  be  in 
a  toss^  or  fume,  with  anger. — B.  The  essential  meaning  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Norse  fluwuiy  to  do  anything  with 
noise  and  bluster^  like  one  dashing  about  in  water.  Sw. 
flunsay  to  plunge  in  water. — Serenius.  Du.  plonssen,  to 
plunge,  plaruen,  blanaen,  to  dash  down  water ;  neerjlanseny  to 
dash  down ;  Jlansen,  to  do  a  thing  in  a  hasty,  careless  way. — 
Weiland. 

Flounce.  The  plaited  hanging  border  with  which  a  gown 
is  ornamented,  originally  a  pleat  or  tuck,  from  Fr.  fronds,  a 
plait,  gather,  wrinkle,  Du.  fronsaey  a  wrinkle,  by  the  very 
common  change  between  yl  and^.  So  It.  Jranday  Langued. 
jknday  a  sling;  G.  flecken,  E.  freckle;  firocky  9Ji6, flock,  &c. 
See  Frounce. 

To  Flounder.  A  nasalized  form  of  Du.  fladderen,  to  make 
a  flapping  or  fluttering  motion,  as  loose  garments ;  flodder^ 
kousse,  one  with  loose  trowsers  ;  then  from  the  splashing 
sound  applied  to  motion  in  water.  Door  f  water,  door  de 
dikfiodderen,  to  struggle  through  wet  and  dirt.  Langued. 
fioundijha,  to  fling  about  the  legs  like  an  infant. 

Flounder.  A  flat  fish.  Sw.  fiundra.  Perhaps  from  the 
peculiar  flapping  motion  of  this  fish  in  the  water. 

Flour,  Flower.  The  finest  part  of  meal.  Fr.  fleur  defa- 
rine,  literally  flower  or  blossom  of  meal.  The  name  of  flow- 
ers was  given  in  chemistry  to  the  fine  mealy  matter  which  in 
sublimation  is  carried  to  the  head  of  the  still,  and  adheres  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder.— B.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

To  Flout  To  jeer,  properly  to  blurt,  or  make  an  ofiensive 
noise  with  the  mouth.      Du.   fiuyte,    popysmus;  fluyim. 
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popysmo  et  vooiB  blandimento  demulcere  equum. — Kil.     To 
fiuri  or  hlwrt  with  the  mouth  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
jeering.     Prov.  Dan.  fiotu^  gibe^  sarcasm. 
•    To  Flow.    See  Fleet. 

Flue.     See  ilew. 

Flue  of  a  chimnej.  A  small 'winding  chimney  of  a  fur- 
nace carried  up  into  the  main  chimney. — B.  Now  applied 
to  the  chimney-shaft  in  general.  Used  by  Phaer  for  the 
winding  hollow  of  a  shell. 

Him  Tryton  cumbrous  bare,  that  galeon  blew  with  whelk^d  shell, 
Whose  wrinkly  wreathed /««  did  fearful  shrill  in  seas  outyell.— R. 

Flume.  A  stream  of  water  carried  in  a  wooden  trough,  to 
drive  a  mill,  or  the  like.     "  The  fium  Jordan."— Wicliff. 

Norse  fioniy  flaum^  a  flood,  overflow  of  water  from  the 
melting  of  snows ;  flauma^  to  flow  in  abundance,  overflow. 
Flom-sav,  a  saw  driven  by  water,  explaining  the  modem  ap- 
plication of  E.  flume^  to  a  mill-stream,  or  the  like.  Dan. 
flam,  a  morass,  overflowed  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  m  is  a  formative  particle, 
as  in  O.  flaunt,  down,  Bav.  flatom,  chafi*,  light  fragments 
driven  off  by  the  wind,  or  PI.  D.  flom,  the  fat  which  rises  to 
the  surface  in  boiling. 

Flummery.  W.  Llymry,  an  acid  preparation  from  the 
husks  and  fragments  of  oats,  from  llym,  sharp.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Sc.  bout  sowens. 

Flunkey.  An  opprobrious  name  for  a  livery  servant. 
PL  D.  flunkem,  'to  be  gaudily  dressed ;  Du.  flonkeren,  ftin* 
keren,  to  glitter ;  G.  flunke,  a  spark. 

Fluah.  1.  To  flush  a  water-course  is  to  send  a  sudden  flow 
of  water  down  it,  from  the  sound  of  the  rush  of  water,  as 
floBh,  above  cited  in  the  same  sense.  Prov.  E.  flosh^hole,  the 
hole  that  receives  the  waste  water  from  a  mill,  to  floss,  to 
spill,  to  splash.  Sc.  flasch,  a  run  of  water,  the  overflowing  of 
a  stream,  abundance ;  flouss,  a  flood,  a  stream. — Jam.  Du. 
fluysen,  Prov.  Dan.  fluse,  to  flow  with  violence,  to  rush ;  Du, 
fluyie,  a  conduit ;  ad  fluse  ud  sem  vandet  of  en  flodgyde,  to 
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gofih  out  as  water  fix>m  a  flood-gate.  Norse  flust^  abund- 
antly ;  flm^  liberal)  open-handed,  as  we  speak  of  being  flush 
of  money. 

A  person  looks  ^t^A^^,  or  flushed  in  the  face^  when  he  has 
a  flow  of  blood  to  the  face,  and  figuratively,  flushed  imih  tic- 
tory  is  animated  by  it,  excited,  as  if  by  an  increased  flow  of 
Tital  fluids.  A  flush  at  cards,  It.  flusso,  Fr.  flux,  Du.  fluys,  is 
a  run  or  flow  of  cards  of  the  same  suit. 

A  river  ib  flush  when  it  fills  its  banks  in  time  of  flood, 
whence  in  carpentry  flush  is  used  in  the  sense  of  level.  A 
vessel  is/t^A/or^  and  aft  when  the  deck  is  level  from  stem  to 
stem.     B. 

2.  A  number,  'as  a  flush  of  v^d  ducks.  PL  D.  flusch^  a 
bunch  of  hair,  wool,  or  the  Uke. — ^Danneil. 

3.  Lnmediate. 

Now  the  time  i8^MA.~Timon  of  Athens. 
Du.  flus^  immediate,  instant,  from  fluks,  quick,  ready,  directly, 
immediately. 

Fluster.  Closely  allied  with  bluster  y  hurried,  bustling,  or 
swaggering  conduct.  ^The  fluster  of  the  bottle,'  ^the 
flustering  vain-glorious  Greeks.'  ON.  flaustr^  precipitancy, 
over-haste.  Walach.  flusturare,  to  raise  a  wind,  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  turbulent  manner,  tumultuor,  ventose  ago ;  flus- 
turatu,  ventosus,  vanus,  levis;  windy,  turbulent,  bois- 
terous. 

Flute.  See  Flageolet.  A  fluted  column  is  one  channelled, 
as  if  with  pipes.  Mod.  Or.  avkov,  a  flute,  avXaxt,  a  channel^ 
canal,  fluting  of  a  column. 

To  Flutter.  PI.  D.  fluttem,  fluddem,  G.  flattem,  to  make  a 
flapping,  to  flutter,  flicker ;  Du.  fledderen,  to  flap  the  wings, 
flodderen,  to  flap,  as  loose  clothes ;  Walach.  fluturare,  to  flut- 
ter, fly  about ;  fluturu,  a  butterfly,  a  flake  of  snow. 

A  direct  imitation  of  a  flapping  noise. 

To  Fly.  G.  fliegen,  Du.  vliegen,  ON.  fltuga,  AS.  fleogan, 
Dan.  flyve,  to  fly.  The  immediate  origin  seems  ON.  flug^ 
AS.  floe,  Du.  vleuge,  vloge,  flighty  the  act  of  flying,  and  that 
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firom  the  nxA,  flaky  or  flag ^  represeintixig  the  soimd  of  flapping 
the  wings.     In  Lat.  fugere  the  /  has  been  lost. 

Ply.    AS.  fl^oga,  ON.  flugay  Du.  vlieghe,  a  flying  insect. 

Poal,  Rlly.  Goth.ywfa,  G.  fohlen,  fiillen,  It.  pukdro,  Qr. 
Tra}\o9y  W.  ebol,  a  young  horse.  The  diminutive  form  in  Bav. 
fulehen,  Norse,  fgUic,  E.  filly,  distinguishes  the  female.  Pule- 
iitLyJulthha. — Gloss,  in  Schmeller. 

Foam.  AS.  fam,  G.  faum.  Perhaps  identical  with  PI.  D. 
Jrademffraam,  steam,  Jramen, to  steam;  'W.ffnymi,  to  chafe, 
fume,  fret,  and  with  Du.  broem,  scum,  foam,  from  hrodem, 
steam,  vapour.  See  Froth.  The  loss  of  the  r  in  such  a  -pod* 
tion  is  not  imcommon,  as  in  G.  welt,  compared  with  Fris. 
voralde,  world,  G.  wimmeln  and  Du.  toremeln,  to  swarm,  N. 
Jubba  and  E.  frub,  Du.  wiggekn  and  E.  wriggle.  It.  Fusberta 
and  Frusberta,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  an  /, 
instead  of  an  r,  after  the  /,  would  connect  our  word  with  G. 
flaum,  signifying  what  is  light  enough  to  float  on  wind  or 
water ;  fl^um'-feder,  down ;  Bav.  pflaum,  down,  loose  foam, 
as  of  beer ;  PI.  D.  flom,  fat  that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling 
meat.  I  beUeve,  on  the  whole,  that  the  last  is  the  true  re- 
lationship. 

Fob.     VivJiA.  fuppe,  a  pocket. 

To  Fob«  To/o(  offy\x}  delude  with  a  trick.  To  bob  ov  pop 
were  used  in  the  same  sense. 

And  do  you  pop  me^off  with  this  slight  answer  P 

Noble  Gentleman.  I.  1. 

Disgrace  me  on  the  open  stage,  and  bob  me  off  with  ne'er  a  penny  ? 

O.  Plays  in  Nares. 

The  fundamental  sense  is  a  smart,  rapid  movement.  'S.Jubha, 
to  move  to  and  fro.  Gt./oppen,  to  banter,  jeer,  or  play  upon 
one.  In  the  same  way  bob  was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  taunt 
or  scoff. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly  (although  he  smart) 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob. 

As  You  Like  it 
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You  should  not  make  a  laughing-stock,  good  brother, 

Of  one  that  wrongs  you  not;  I  do  profess  I  won't  hefubbed. 

The  Ordinary,  iy.  4. 

Fodder,  Forage,  Forray.  AS.  foder,  Du.  voeder,  voeyer^ 
G.  fatter^  Swiss  fur^  fuhr^  victuals,  food.  The  Mid.  Lat. 
foderumf  fodrumy  was  especially  applied  to  the  demand  of 
provisions  for  man  and  horse  made  under  cover  of  preroga- 
tive or  seignori^  rights,  or  by  an  army  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. Hence  foderare^  forrare,  OFr.  fourrer^  otter  en  fuerre^ 
or  enfaurragey  to  eiKS^i  foder-agey  Uyforagey  or  forray.  "Nee 
mansiones  eorum  hospitari  vel  invadere  vel  foderare  pree- 
sumat." — BuUa^  a.  d.  1036.  "  Gampaniam  applicavit  et  earn 
iotamfoderavit"  laid  it  under  exaction. — Chron.  a.  d.  1194. 
"Quidam  de  Francis  discurrebant  emolumentis  victualium 
intendentes  quod  vidgariter  forrare  dicitur." — Matth.  Paris, 
A,  D.  1242,  in  Due.  Fr.  faurragery  to  fodder,  also  to  forrage, 
prey,  forray,  ransack,  ravage. — Cot.  "  Nobis,*'  says  Frederic 
I.,  A.  D.  1183,  "intrantibus  in  Lombardiam /o^rum  consue- 
tum  et  regale — preestabunt." — Muratori.  Diss.  19. 

Foe.    AS,/ah,fay  enemy.     See  Feud,  Foul. 

Fog.  1.  Dan.  ene-fogy  a  snow-storm ;  fygey  to  drive  with 
the  wind ;  Prov.  Dan.^^e,  to  rain  fine  and  blow.  ON./oA, 
snow-storm,  flight  of  things  driven  by  the  wind ;  fok-sandry 
drift  sand ;  at  fivkay  fyky  foMdy  to  drive  with  the  wind. 
^"msR/ugsetiy  to  snow  thick  and  fast.  Probably  an  /  has  been 
lost ;  PI.  D.  floky  flogy  light  things  that  rise  and  fly  in  the 
air ;  flog-askcy  light  flying  ashes ;  flock-fedemy  down.  Com- 
pare Lith.  pukasy  a  flock  as  of  ashes,  or  snow ;  pukai  (pi.), 
down-hair,  down.     Dasi.fnugyjugy  flock,  flue. 

Fog,  2,  Feg.  Orass  not  eaten  down  in  the  summer,  that 
grows  in  tufts  over  the  winter.  Fogagiumy  winter  pasture  in 
the  forests.  Perhaps  from  fogy  to  flag  or  wither.  The  Swiss 
however  has^cA,  thick,  tangled  grass,  such  as  is  found  here 
and  there ^ in  the  mountains  and  higher  pastures;  J&ischy  a 
mountain  pasture  mowed  only  every  second  year,  reedy  grass 
remaining  uneaten  by  the  cattle  and  then  gathered.  Here 
the  radical  notion  seems  the  tufted  nature  of  the  grass* 
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The  tiuck  and  well  grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother  slades. 

Drayton  in  Nares. 

To  Fog.     To  make  shift ;  to  resort  to  mean  expedients. 

Wer't  not  for  us  thou  swad,  quoth  he. 

Where  wouldst  thou^^  to  get  a  fee. — ^Dryden  in  Nares. 

To/udge,  to  contriye  to  do. — Hal.  Q,/ug,  convenience^  op- 
portunity. 

Foggy.  Haying  hanging  flesh.  "  Whereas  I  was  wont  to 
be  blobbe-cheeked,  or  haye  foggy  chekes  that  shaked  as  I 
went,  they  be  now  shrunk  up  or  drawen  together." — Pals- 
graye  in  Hal.,  a.  d.  1540.     Properly /a^^y,  ior  flaggy. 

Fogy.  A  stupid  old  person.  Perhaps  the  same  with  Dan. 
j^'og,  a  duU,  stupid  person. 

To  Foil.    Two  Fr.  originals  are  confounded  in  'E.foil. 

1.  Fatder,  to  trample  on,  weigh  down,  oppress,  foil,  oyer- 
charge. — Cot.  Fouler  lepied,  to  sprain  one's  ancle.  Fouler 
le  cerf  the  dogs  to  worry  him  when  they  haye  pulled  him 
down.  "  Lee  cheyaux  &  nos  gens  estoient  iris  et  les  cheyaux 
aux  Turs  estoient  j&  foul^s,"  were  already  broken  with  work. 
— Joinyille.  Foul^e,  the  slot  or  foiling  of  the  stag,  the  mark 
of  his  foototeps.     See  To  Full. 

2.  Afbler,  to  foil,  wound,  spoil,  undo,  also  to  besot,  gull, 
befooL  The  radical  meaning  is  to  render  yb/,  which  is  some- 
times taken  in  the  sense  of  foolish,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
ineffectiye,  empty ;  avoine  fotte,  wild  oats ;  folz  sefour,  the 
furlough  of  a  soldier,  time  allowed  him  to  recruit  in  idleness. 
Hence  ojffbler,  to  spoil,  render  ineffectual ;  OCat.  foliar,  as 
E.foily  to  frustrate.  n=-Esteye.  Proy.  afolar,  afolhar  is  some- 
times found  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  grow  ineffectual. 

Car  tota  res  que  el  mon  ye 
Pot  qfolar  o^melhurar. — ^Rayn. 

For  eyerything  that  comes  into  the  world  may  either  spoil 
(grow  bad)  or  improye. 

Bella,  fi  m'ieu,  per  trop  plorar 
A/bUa  cara  e  color. 
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A  beauty,  I  said,  by  too  much  weeping  spoils  her  £eu^  and  her 
complexion. 

FoiL  1.  The  blunted  weapon  used  in  fencing,  or  learning 
the  sword  exercise.  The  Fr.  equivalent  floret,  is  explained 
by  Got.,  a  sword  with  the  edge  rebated,  where  the  term  re^ 
bated  answers  to  Fr.  refouU,  dulled,  blunted,  the  origin  of  E. 
foil. 

2.  A  piece  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  set  behind  a  transparent 
gem  in  jewelry  to  give  it  colour  or  lustre,  then  figuratively 
something  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing  advantageously 
another  object.     Fr./euiUe,  hsLt  folia,  leaf. 

To  Foin.  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust  at  one  in  fencing. — B. 
The  terms  of  fencing  being  taken  mainly  from  the  Fr.,  tofoin, 
may  probably  be  from  OFr.  foindre,  foigner,  to  feign,  or 
make  a  feint,  i.  e.  a  movement  with  the  sword  intended  to 
deceive  the  opponent's  eye  in  preparation  for  a  thrust ;  whence 
the  expression  might  easily  be  diverted  to  the  thrust  itself. 

Foison.  The  natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass  or 
herbs,  the  heart  and  strength  of  it. — B.  "  There  is  no  foi- 
8on  in  this  hay." — Forby.  Fissen-less,  without  strength  or 
virtue.  The  proper  meaning  is  abundance,  Fr.  foison,  OFr. 
fu8on,  from  Lat.  fusio,  pouring  out.  Senes  sane  fusion, 
without  effusion  of  blood.  ''Estoit  d^i  si  foible  pour  la 
foison  du  sang  qu'il  avoit  perdu." — Roman  de  Qarin  in 
Rayn. 

Pain  e  char  e  bon  peisson 

Leur  mil  el  nef  a  grant /««o».—HaTeIoc.  ib. 

Rusdiyt  amang  thaim  bo  rudly 

Stekand  thaim  sa  dispitoualy 

And  in  iic/woun  berand  down.— Barbour.  Bruce  is.  250. 

To  Foist.  Fusty.  To  intrude,  or  put  in  fallaciously,  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously. — R.  To  foist,  feist,  fizzle,  are  all 
originally  to  break  wind  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and  thus  to 
foist  is  to  introduce  something  the  obnoxious  effects  of  which 
are  only  learned  by  disagreeable  experience. 
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-Come 


Put  not  youx  foists  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  them.— B.  Jonson  in  R. 

Or.  ftst,  a  foist,  fist,  fizzle. — Kiittzi.  Du.  veest^  pifst,  fiatus 
yentris.  — EjL  Fr.  vesse,  a  fyste.  Cot.  The  origin  is  plaialy 
an  imitation  of  the  noise.  ON.  fysay  to  blow,  to  breathe, 
also  to  break  wind.     Gr.  ^vcrao),  to  blow. 

Faiiiy,  fusty yfrtmstyffrowzyylismngsk  close,  disagreeable 
smelL  PI.  D.  Jistrig,  ill-smelling,  as  a  peasant's  room. — 
Danneil. 

Fold.  1.  A  plait  in  a  garment.  Qotii.  fcdthan,  Ot.fcJten, 
'A8.fealdan,  Du.  vouden,  to  lay  together,  to  fold.  In  com- 
position, Goth.  atn-faUhsy  manag-fcUths,  one-fold,  manifold. 
(Jael.^/^,  fold;  fiUeadhy  a  folding,  wrapping,  plaiting;  fillt^ 
filUej  a  fold,  a  ply ;  Jilltich,  multiply.  W.  ^11,  a  twist,  a 
ixan,jffUUady  a  writhing,  wreathing,  or  turning  about. 

2.  A  place  to  confine  sheep,  or  other  animals.  AS. /aid, 
G^L  fdl,  a  penfold,  circle,  wall,  hedge.  W.  J^aid,  a  sheep- 
cote,  fold,  pound  for  cattle. 

Foliage.  Fr.  feuillage,  from  Lat.  folium^  Gr.  ^vAAov,  a 
leaf. 

Folio.  A  book  is  said  to  be  in  folio  ^  in  the  sheet,  when  a 
sheet  makes  but  two  leaves  without  further  folding;,  in 
quarto,  with  an  additional  folding,  which  divides  the  sheet 
into  four. 

Folk.  AS./olc,  Lat.  vulgus,  OlS.fylki,  ovfulki,  a  troop,  a 
district ;  fyVcir,  king.  At  fylkia  lidi,  to  arrange  one's  men 
in  troops.  Pol.  pulk,  a  regiment  of  soldiers*  Helido  folc, 
turba  virorum. — Heliand.     See  Flock. 

FoUy.    See  Fool. 

To  Follow.  G.  folgen,  ON.  fylgia,  AS.  fyligean,  foU 
ffian. 

To  Foment.  To  cherish  by  warm  applications^  metaphor- 
ically, to  abet.  Lat.  /omentum,  for  fovementum,  a  warm 
application,  from  foveo,  to  warm,  to  cherish. 

To  Fond.  AS.  fandian,  to  try,  tempt,  seek.  '*  Ic  will  fan- 
digan  nu  hw»t  tha  men  don,''  I  will  see  now  what  these 
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men  are  doing. — CsBclm.  109.     Fandere^  the  tempter,  ex- 
plaining Dasi.fanden,  Bw./amn,  the  devil. 

Fondy  Fon.  Foolish,  then  foolishly  attached  to  one;  a  yery 
common  sequence  of  ideas.     So  we  speak  of  doting  on  one. 

When  age  approcheth  on. 
And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  ia  queint, 
As  freshly  then  thou  shalt  begin  to /ottne 
And  dote  i»  love.^Chaucet  in  R. 

Fr.  sot,  fol,  foolish;  itre  asaoU,  raffoler,  to  be  foolishly 
attached.  Bohem.  blazen,  a  fool,  madman,  bkmnti  «t>,  to^ 
become  mad,  to  be  fooUshly  in  love  with.  Malay  gilt,  fool- 
ish, mad,  foolishly  fond. — Marsden.  ON.  fdni,  Sw.  fane,  a 
fool.  Gael,  faain,  vain,  foolish,  idle,  empty ;  faain-cheann, 
an  empty  head ;  Lat.  vanua,  empty. 

Food,  Feed,  Foster.  AS.  foda,  fade,  food,  nourishment. 
Du.  ix>eden,  to  feed,  to  bring  up  ;  Goth,  fodfan,  to  nourish,  to 
bring  up ;  OSax.  fodjan,  ON.,  Sw.  fceda,  Dan.  fifde,  to  feed, 
and  also  to  bear,  or  give  birth  to.  Dan.  fbdsel,  birth,  deli- 
very.    Du.  voedsel,  food,  nutriment. 

The  ideas  of  giving  birth  to,  and  feeding,  or  bringing  up, 
are  connected  in  other  cases,  as  Gal.  dlaicK  bring  forth, 
nourish ;  Sw.  ala,  to  give  birth  to,  to  educate,  to  feed,  and 
Lat.  alere,  to  nourish. 

The  Du.  voedster,  a  nurse,  voechteren,  to  bring  up,  toedster- 
kind,  a  child  intrusted  to  one  to  bring  up,  show  the  forma- 
tion of  AS.  foster,  food,  Sw.  foster,  birth,  progeny,  fostra,  to 
bring  up,  fostri,  a  foster-child.  In  the  same  way  Sw.  aUter, 
progeny,  from  ala,  to  beget. 

Font.'  \Ai.  fons,  fontis,  a  well,  spring  of  water,  applied  in 
English  to  the  well  of  baptism,  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  water  of  baptism. 

Fool.  Fr./o/,  foolish,  idle,  vain.  W./b/,  foolish.  Bret., 
OCat.  foUy  mad.  The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
failure  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  a  wandering  from  the 
straight  path.  It  would  thus  be  connected  with  the  root  of 
JB.  foil,  and  Lat.  fallere,  to  deceive. 
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The  Old  Psalter  of  Corbie  quoted  by  Raynouard  has 

Foleai  ai  com  oeille  que  perit 
Brrtm  sicut  oyu  que  pent. — ^Ps.  118. 
De  tet  oommandemeDs  ne/oUai 
De  mandatia  tais  mom  «rra9t.— Ibid. 

Folier  en  droit,  en  fait,  to  err  in  law,  or  in  fact. — Boquef. 
It  is  probably  the  true  equiyalent  of  the  Ooth.  dvah,  out  of 
his  senses,  where  we  see  same  connection  with  the  notion 
of  straying  or  wandering,  and  also  that  of  deceiying  or  caus- 
ing to  miss.  AS.  dwdbij  dtcola,  error ;  dwelian,  dwoKan,  Du. 
dolen,  PL  D.  dwalen,  to  stray  (identical  with  folier  of  the 
Fr.  psalter  above  quoted),  to  wander,  either  in  a  literal  or 
metaphorical  sense,  to  err  in  judgment,  to  be  out  of  his  senses ; 
Du.  duly  dol,  out  of  his  mind,  mad ;  Prov.  E.  dull,  fooUsh. 
Bu.  dwaalen,  doolen,  to  stray,  wander ;  dtoaalende,  or  doolende 
ridder,  a  knight-errant;  dtccMl-lieht,  ignis  fatuus,  ignis  erra* 
ticus,  Fr.  feU'follet,  a  wandering  light,  or  perhaps  an  in- 
effectual light.  Du.  doUe-bezten,  a  name  given  to  different 
kinds  of  berries  dangerous  or  unfit  for  eating. — Marin.  Dolle- 
kervel,  hemlock,  fools-parsley,  properly  fool-pareley,  parsley 
which  errs  from  its  proper  destination,  which  does  not  fulfil 
its  apparent  purpose,  looking  like  a  wholesome  herb  but 
really  poisonous.     So  Fr.  avoinefolky  wild  or  barren  oats. 

The  same  equivalence  of  an  initial  dto  and  /  is  seen  in  Du. 
dtoeU  or  feily  a  mop  or  clout,  and  possibly  in  Da.  dtoaep,  and 
E. /op,  fool. 

Foot.     Du.  voety  G.Jues,  Gb.  irtti,  vobos,  Lat.  pee,  pedis. 

Fop.  A  fantastical  fellow,  one  over  nice  and  affected  in 
dress,  speech,  and  behaviour. — B.  A  /op,  or  fool ;  foppery , 
foolery. — Minsheu.  Du.  Jemand  voor  de  fop  houden,  to' 
xdake  a  fool  of  one;  foppen,  to  deride,  to  mock.  It.  fiappe, 
Jiapparie,  a  flap  with  a  foxtail,  flappings,  fopperies,  an  idle 
babbling,  vain  discourse;  Jlappatore,  a  flapper,  fopper. — Fl. 
See  Fob. 

For,  Fore,  Former,  Foremost  Gtoih.fauryfaura,  ON.  fyrir, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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before,  fore,  for ;  O.  tor,  fore }  /»f,  for.  The  radical  mean- 
ing in  both  cases  is  in  front  qf.  When  we  speak  of  one  event 
as  before  or  after  aiiother,  our  owii  progress  in  time  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  events  of  the  world,  which  are  typified  as  a  suc- 
cession of  animated  beings  moving  on  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tioui  and  taking  place  in  time  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
brought  face  td  face  with  the  witness.  Thus  the  event  of 
thd  present  moment  is  before  or  in  front  of  the  train  of  ftitur- 
ity,  and  those  which  have  already  passed  by  the  instant  of 
actual  experience  are  in  front  of  the  present  event»  by  which 
they  are  succeeded.  The  events  then  which  have  passed  into 
the  region  of  memory,  although  in  reference  to  our  own  pro- 
gress  in  life  considered  as  left  behind  us,  yet  in  the  order  of 
their  own  succession  are  more  to  the  front  than  the  present, 
and  are  therefore  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  for-mer  or  morn 
fore  times. 

In  expressing  the  relation  of  cause  or  rational  inducement, 
the  cause  or  reason  is  considered  as  standing  in  front  of  the 
effect)  or  the  consequence  for  which  it  is  made  to  account. 
Lat.  prcBy  before,  also  in  comparison  with,  by  reason  of,  on 
account  of. 

For  in  composition  answers  to  G.  ver^  Goth,  fairy  Fr.  for; 
and  has  the  meaning  of  G.  forty  Dan.  horty  forth,  away,  Lat. 
,/brw,  without,  Fr.  for$y  out,  without.  Thus  to  forUd  is  to 
bid  a  thing  away;  \^  forget ^  to  away-get,  to  lose  from^ 
memory;  to  forgo,  to  go  without ;  to  forfend,  to  ward  off-_ 
In  Fr.  we  have  forbanniry  to  drive  forth,  forchassery  to  shoot 
^y^^Jf  forclorrey  to  shut  out,  to  forclose,yb^e^er,  to  jut  out, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  forconte,  a  misreckoning,  forfaity  a^ 
misdeed,  forjugery  to  judge  wrongftilly,  or  amiss,  as  well  as  to^ 
deprive  by  judgment ;  forjurevy  to  renounce,  aljnre,  while  in- 
E.  forswear y  to  swear  wrongfully,  the  particle  has  the  «am6 
force  as  in  '^r.jorjugeTy  forparler^y  to  speak  ill. 

In  other  instances  the  pre6x  for  in  the  sense  of  out  of 
utterly  impli^  that  the  action  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
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liniita^  that  it  ia  completely  axpe&jded,  ^ni  hfts  fiai^lied  itB 
work.  Ferwmried  ia  wearied  out ;  Jbntpunk  and  foraioai  is 
WQFH  out  with  labour  and  swaat 

Fozfie.  Jt.  /a«w,  Mid,  Lat,  farm,  fo»  ^rtw,  from  /©t?lf^, 
strong. — Diez.  Fr.  farce,  strength,  virtue,  effic^y,  aleio 
store,  plenty^  abundauee. — Got.  It  is  ia  l^is  latter  applica- 
tion that  the  word  must  be  understood  in  au  expr^ssion  for-r 
merly  common  both  in  Fr.  and  E.  Je  ne  hi&  ppint  fQro.e  de 
Q^  I  forcQ  not  of  that  thi^g,  J.  c^re  not  of  it,  I  set  no 
stoff^  by  it,  dp  i^pt  regard  it  as  of  oou6e(}uenoe. 

Tp  Fproe.  Tp  clip  ^r  shear.  JFarpjfn,  or  cljpppfQ,  tondeo. 
-1-Pf,  Pm,  Tqfaf^ce  wool,  to  i^ut  pff  ttie  upp^  or  ^ost  hftiry 
part  of  it-rrrB.  Fr.  fon^^  ^  la  l^ne,  ix)  pick  or  tease  wool. 
Farces,  a  pair  of  shears ;  farcette,  a  cizar,  ji>^  ^uaII  pair  of 
shear!S.-^C^.  The  Fr.fourehes,  farel^,,  forces,  were  allied 
to  differmt  kinds  of  farJutd.  9l^ru^uf es,  fts  a  g^ow9>  ^  pt^i?  of 
shears. 

JiAforois  fii  pendre  le  cois 
]Pri^  d|^  la  riile  pfur  ^^oai. 

Tgifckt%  cke^uK,  teoaillM,  pineettios.— Bp^efoif . 
For  the  same  leason  we  eall  Aears  the  tall  gaUows  used  for 
masting  rixips.    Thare  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  syllable 
in  \jAt.farf€»,f&riMip%,  oizars,  pindiers,  has  the  same  origin. 

Foroe-meat.  Limousin  ford,  Fr.  farcir,  Lat.  farciwe,  Us 
stuff. 

Torcer,  Foroet.  OFr.  farcier,  It.  farciere,  Mjld.  Lat.  far^ 
Borius,  a  strong  boz^  sa£e,  coffer. 

Poiiuae  by  ■IrfDgtfasdM/wvtfr  bstii  vnd^ts, 
WkuB&fi  Y^  4psrde  dl  1)97  yfptldlj  ^pjDhfa^.-rnjp!^^ 

Ibreekt,  strong  plaee,  jCort^liciuio.T-Pr.  Pm. 

Fioi.  A  ahallow  place  19  »  riyer.  Quitis  4i9tjnot  Iro^^t 
W.  ffardd^  a  wagr,  «id  &om  tiie  root  /ari^,  to  go.  0.  ^*/y 
ON.  Irat,  Pei  M(f,  a  £dnd  \  Umad,  if>  wade,^  ford.  Bohem. 
IrsA^,  hrjsU,  to  be  wiet,  to  ford;  hradj  a  awim,  a  ford; 
IraiiiU,  to  ^wpm  or  water  horses,  db^ep,  &e. ;  brodi^Me,  to  pad- 
dle in  tlM  -water.    lith.    hrydU,  a  wading  in  the  Tf^iter; 

G  2 
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brada,  water  or  mud  through  which  one  must  wade  In  the 
road ;  brasta,  a  ford.  Serv.  hrchaky  splashing  sound  of  one 
wading ;  brchkavitza,  road  in  a  plashy  state  from  snow  or 
rain  ;  brchhati,  brcknuti,  to  splash.  Buss.  bruizgat\  bruiznut\ 
to  splash. 

To  Fordo.  To  do  away  ;  to  be  the  occasion  of  one's  own 
death.~-B.     See  For. 

To  Forfend.    To  fend  off,  ward  off.    See  For. 

Foreign.  It.  farense,  forene,  fareaey  foresanoy  Fr.  foraitiy 
outlandish,  belonging  to  what  is  without ;  Lat.  foraa^  farts, 
without,  out  of  doors,  abroad ;  It.  faora,  Juore,  fuori,  forth, 
without,  out  of,  except ;  Fr.  Aors,  OFr.  foray  out,  without, 
except.  Walach.  firk,  fSri,  without,  besides,  except.  See 
For  (in  composition). 

Forest.  It  foresta,  Fr.forSt,  properly  a  wilderness,  or  un- 
cultivated tract  of  country,  but  as  such  were  commonly  oyer- 
grown  with  trees,  the  word  took  the  meaning  of  a  large  wood. 
We  have  many  forests  in  England  without  a  stick  of  timber 
upon  them.  It  is,  I  doubt  not,  identical  with  W,  gores,  gorest, 
waste  ground,  waste,  open ;  garesta,  to  lie  open,  lie  waste, 
whence  £.  gorse,  gorst,  furze,  the  growth  of  waste  land. 

To  Forestall.  To  monopolize,  to  buy  goods  before  they  are 
brought  to  stall,  or  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold  at 
market. 

Forfeit.  Fr.  forfait,  a  crime,  misdeed,  from  farfaire,  to 
misdo,  transgress. 

My  heart  nor  I  have  doen  you  noforfeity 

By  which  you  should  complain  in  any  kind.— ChauoiBr  in  R. 

Oro  omnes  quibus  aliquid/or^^ct  ut  mihi  per  suam  gratiam 
indulgeant. — Pontanus  in  Due.  The  expression  for  a  crime, 
or  misdeed  was  then  transferred  to  the  consequences  or 
punishment  of  the  crime.  Forisf  actus  ssrvus,  in  the  laws  of 
Athelstan,  is  one  who  has  misdone  himself  a  slave,  one  who 
for  his  misdeeds  is  made  a  slave.  Forfaire  ses  heritages  ; 
forfaire  corps  et  avoir,  to  misdo  away  his  heritage,  his  body, 
and  goods,  i.  e.  to  lose  them  by  his  misdeed. — Due.     For*. 
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faicture,  a  transgresfiion,  also  a  forfeiture  or  confiscation.— 
Cot 

Forge.  The  Lat,  faber,  a  smith,  by  the  change  of  b 
through  V  into  u,  gave  rise  to  OFr.  faur,  Walach.  fiuru,  a 
smith.  In  the  latter  language  we  have  aiBo/iurie,  a  smith's 
shop,  /d^urire,  to  forge,  the  i  of  which  seems  in  the  Western 
dialects  to  have  passed  into  a  j\  producing  It.  forgia,  Fr. 
forge.  Or  possibly  the  sound  ^of  the  soft  g  may  have  been 
formed  through  the  medixun  of  a  simple  form  corresponding 
to  the  compound  ar/averiser,  to  do  goldsmiths'  work. — Cot. 
The  Sp.  has  a  form  Jraguar,  which  may  have  come  from 
fabricare. 

To  Forge  on.  In  nautical  language  is  for  a  ship  to  make 
its  way  slowly  and  laboriously  on,  as  it  were  by  successive 
shoves.  Swiss,  Bav.  ftdschen,  to  slide,  to  shove  on,  as  children 
on  their  rumps.— Schmeller.  See  Fidget.  To  fudge,  to 
poke  with  a  stick,  to  walk  slowly,  though  with  considerable 
exertion  (to  move  by  successive  slips). — Crav.  Gl.  Du. 
Juyck&n,  pdlere,  trudere,  protrudere. — Kil.  To  fulch,  to 
push,  to  gore,  as  a  bull,  at  marbles  to  edge  on  unfairly ;  fidk, 
OT  fullock,  at  marbles  when  they  slily  push  the  hand  forward 
to  be  nearer  the  mark. — Hal. 

Fork.  Lat.  furca,  W.  forch,  AS.  fare,  ON.  forkr,  Fr. 
/ourche.  W.jfbrcA-rfro^,  a  cloven  foot.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  fork  seems  a  pointed  instrument  for  thrusting  with. 
It.  fhigare,  to  poke.    See  Fruggin. 

Forlorn.  G.  verloreny  lost,  from  terlieren,  Du.  verliesen^  to 
.  lose.    AS.  farleosan  and  forlearan. 

Form.  1.  Ft.  forme,  a  form,  or  &shion,  also  a  long  bench 
or  form  to  sit  on,  also  a  hare's  form. — Cot.  The  latter  is 
probably  so  called  firom  the  hare  leaving  a  form  or  mould  of 
herself  in  the  long  grass  where  she  lies. 

2.  The  name  of  forma  was  also  given  to  the  seat  of  the 
choristers  in  a  cathedral  and  the  desk  in  front  of  them. 
Formula,  a  stool  to  kneel  on. — Due.  OFr.  forme,  a  bench. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  essentially  the  same  appli* 
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ration  with  the  name  of  ih^  claneft  at  oar  public  schoold, 
first  form,  sixth  form,  Slc,,  but  whether  the  class  is  caUed 
form  from  sitti&g  on  the  sattie  betieh,  or  whether  thd  b^ach 
is  190  tLesignated  from  being  occupied  by  a  tingle  clasSy  ttiajr 
h^  ^  qaeetioB.  It  i^eme  certain  that  fariha  was  used  i<» 
class  o^  ordel:  ih  the  lower  Latin.  "  Superiiutiaerarii  ^acti 
ministerH  pnlnds  v^  isecundad  formte,*'  of  the  first  or  0665nd 
order. —God.  Theodos.  de  Oastrettsiianfe  in  Due. 

to  FtihUkB.  Properl]^  to  put  aWay  the  mbje^  of  diif^ut^, 
to  renounce  or  dehy»  then  siioaply  to  deseHr.  OE.  sake)  dis- 
pute, fftrife.  — iayamon.  AS.  aacak,  -gocMh,  to  ^ontfend,  stride ; 
tcithersaca,  an  opponent. 

And  if  ft  man  me  it  hxe, 
toix  -Bitbes  ot  8ev6n, 
Ifonake  it  witfi  oth*.— P.  P. 

Fon^.  In  the  N.  of  England,  a  Si^terfaU ;  ^Stbck^iU-forse, 
AA^ey-foree.  N6i%e  fyrs,  foas,  -a  waterfall,  the  «p*ay  or  disush- 
ihg  of  broken  ^tei*.  Daft  'sto  fosnen  fyt^  feaat*a,  the  wat€«B 
broke  over  the  boat ;  fd9^a,for%a,  to  break  as  watier,  dash  in 
spray;  fr6%h,''^vr.  fnua,  to  guA. — Aasen.  W.ffrwd,  a  tw- 
rent ;  ffrtjdio,  to  flow,  to  gtoh.     See  Froth. 

Fort,  Fortalioe,  Fortress.  A  strong  place ;  Fr.  fc¥t,  tM. 
f&rtia,  ^rong^. 

Porlfti,  FoiUlier.  AS.  forth,  forward ;  fdrth  nihtes,  far  iii 
the  night.  i)u.  roorcf,  forth,  forwards,  eqiH"val€mt  to  Lat. 
pro,  in  composition  ;  voord-gaen,  ptogredi,  {irdoedete  ^  vbard^ 
Aoen,  proponeTe,  ftc.  G.  fori,  on,  further,  away,  ofi*,  quickly ; 
fort  macKen,  to  make  haste";  so  fort,  iTorth-Vith,  immediately. 
This  isehse  of  f&ruxtrd  connect*  -these  ^i^itos  86  4iaturally  with 
E.  fbre,  Du.  f>oor,  before,  that  we  have  'at  first  vto  hesitation 
inconsSSeHn^  ^hem  as  ^^lopAen^s  ^  the  Mter  root,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  G.  fort  itom  ©an.  hort,  «waty,  off, 
begdiie  ;  'ON.  b'raut,  a^y,  also  a  path,  a  TOad ;  W.  ;fi>rdd,  a 
Voad,  ffwrdd,  aVay,  off,  heAc^,  begone,    ^ee  Tiniss. 

Foiuet.    See  Faudet. 

Foster.    «ee  Fodder. 
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Fotiier,  Properly  a  carriage  load,  but  ne^  only  ^0ed  for  a 
pertain  w^ght  of  lead. 

With  him  there  was  a  plownMin  waa  his  brother* 
Thftt  h»d  ylpid  of  doQg  fuU  many  jiyf>//l#r.^-Chaucer. 

PL  H./oder^foor^  Du.  coedety  voeyety  veer,  Gt.  Jiider,  fithr,  a 
.waggonJood ;  whence  respectdyely  y^^i»,  voeren,  fuhren,  to 
iiriye,  oonvey,  carry. 

.  Hie  root  18  largely  develc^Med  in  the  Slavonic  languages. 
liih.  u>eduB  i^esti,  to  Lead ;  u/odas,  a  guide ;  tcesu,  ueszii,  to 
carry  in  lOk  waggon,  9Sse9M  wezimaa^  a  load  of  hay.  Esthon. 
ueddama,  to  lead,  to  draw ;  weddo-hargy  a  draught-ox.  Fin. 
JwedoHf  toetaa,  to  draw.  Bohem.  loedu,  toesti,  to  lead,  to 
Jbring ;  wad,  a  guide ;  toe%u,  westti,  to  carry.  Sery.  toodUi,  to 
lead,  tDOzaU,  to  carry,  fcojenyey  wozanye,  carriage. 

Zoid,  Defile.  Goth,  fuis,  ON.  fMy  stinking,  corrupt. 
Tl^s  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  .word,  which  is  then  ap- 
.plied  to  what  is  dirty,  turhid,  physically  or  morally  disgust- 
ing, ugly^  unfair.  We  speak  o£  fault  as  opposed  to  clear 
weather ;  of  a  ship  running  foul  of  another,  as  .ppposed  to 
Jceeping  dear  of  it.  Hie  ON.  full  was  applied  to  one  who 
has  passed  unauocessfully  through  the  ordeal  by  fire.  The 
J)u»  fW/>  and  Q.faid,  have  acqi^red  the  sense  of  lazy,  sloth- 
ful. 

The  origin  is  the  esspiration  by  which  we  instinctivdy 
.defend  ourselves  against  a  disagreearble  smell,  shutting  the 
nose  and  breathing  strongly  through  the  protruded  lips,  and 
producing  a  sound  represented  by  the  Sp.  fu !  interjection  of 
disgust;  pu!  exclamation  of  disgust  at  ^  bad  QmeU. — 
Neumann.  Hence  ON.  f(ti,  putridity,  fdinn,  fidl,  stinking, 
fyla^  stin:k,  and  as  a  verb,  to  putrefy ;  AS.  fukm,  befulan, 
befyhnf  to  rot,  to  corrupt ;  Du.  «K4'toi,  to  dirty,  to  putrefy. 
In  th^  same  way  from  W.jffil  expressive  of  disgust  or  con- 
idm^t,  jfiatdd,  loathsome,  abominable ;  ^fieidd-dra,  loathsome- 
ness, disdain^iBichards ;  ffieiddio,  to  loathe,  to  detest.  Nor 
.  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  form  of  the  interjection  gives 
rise  to  thfe  Goth.  >^a»,  to  hi^te^  in  the  eaape  way  that  Sery. 
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bsh !  a  cry  to  drive  out  dogs^  produces  oshkati,  to  cry  osh,  to 
frighten  out  dogs  by  sucli  a  cry ;  and  Buss,  fu  !  interjection 
of  disgust,  Jukaf  (to  cry  fu!),  to  detest,  abhor.  The  Lat. 
fcBiere  finds  its  origin  in  a  form  like  Bret,  foei  I  faugh  ! 
.  The  derivation  above  explained  is  combated  by  Prof.  Mill- 
ler.  ''  If  this  were  true,"  he  says  (Lect.  on  Science  of  Lang, 
p.  371),  "we  should  suppose  that  the  expression  of  disgust 
was  chiefly  conveyed  by  the  aspirate/,  by  the  strong  emission 
of  the  breathing  with  half-closed  lips.  But,  as  a  Gothic  as* 
.pirate  always  corresponds  to  a  tenuis  in  Sanscrit,  the  same 
root  in  Sanscrit  would  at  once  lose  its  expressive  power.  It 
exists  in  fact  in  Sanscrit  as/ity,  to  hate,  to  destroy."  He  does 
not  observe  that  the  sound  of  breathing  and  the  interjection 
of  disgust  are  represented  as  often  by  the  combination  pu  as 
by  ^.  Thus  we  have  E.  puff,  Sw.  pttsta,  to  breathe,  to  blow, 
Fin.  puhhua,  puhkia,  puhhata,  to  blow,  to  pant.  The  Sp.  pu! 
interjection  of  disgust,  explains  Lat.  putere,  Fr.  puer,  to  stink. 
The  Lith.  hsApui!  the  Fr.  pouah !  potmc  !  and  thence  pou-' 
acre,  nasty,  filthy. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  hatred  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  Bret,  louz,  stinking,  nasty,  filthy ;  E.  loathe,  to 
turn  from  with  disgust;  loth,  unwilling;  Sw.  leda,  aversion. 

Foumart  Properly  the  beech-martin,  but  (with  the  usual 
laxness  in  the  popular  nomenclature  of  natural  history)  com- 
monly applied  to  the  polecat.  Fr.  fouine,  the  foine,  wood- 
martin,  or  beech-martin ;  foine,  the  foine,  or  polecat. — Cot. 
From  foine,  faine  (Lat.  fagina),  beech-mast.  Wall,  fatoe, 
beech ;  fawine,  the  beech-martin. 

The  E.  foumart  is  a  compound  of  'Fr.fouine  and  tnarte,  or 
martin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  former  element  being  lost  in 
E.,  the  instinctive  striving  after  meaning  converted  it  into 
fulmerd,  fulimart,  when  applied  to  the  strong-smelling  pole- 
cat, as  if  the  name  were  taken  from  the  foul  smell  of  the 
animal. 

Founder,  Founderous.    The  meanings  of  E.  founder  are  de* 
•  rived  from  .two  sources  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
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^distinguish,  although  for  the  most  part  the  senses  can  be  re- 
ferred with  confidence  to  their  proper  origin. 

1.  From  Lat.  Jundus,  Fr.  fond,  the  ground  or  bottom,  afan^ 
drety  to  sink  as  a  ship,  to  founder,  or  go  to  the  bottom. 

Moult  T^iflsies  haroas  floter 
HommM  noier  et  <|/o«irfr.— B.  R. 

The  It.  fondo  and  Fr.  fond  are  also  used  for  the  bottom  of  a 
i)ask,  and  as  the  capacity  of  a  cask  for  holding  liquids  entirely 
depends  upon  the  soundness  of  the  bottom,  Bottom  is  taken 
metaphorically  for  persevering  yigour,  the  principle  by  which 
one  holds  out  in  any  exertion. 

The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  It.  sfondare^  to  break  out  the 
bottom;  a/ondolato,  bottom-broken;  Bfondolare^  sfondrare, 
to  founder  as  a  horse — Fl.,  to  destroy  its  bottom  or  capa^ 
city  for  exertion.  When  applied  to  a  road  afondato  is  what 
is  called  in  English  indictments  a  founderou8  road,  a  hollow, 
broken  way  wherein  a  man  sinks,  a  bottom-broken  way. 
Enfondrer  un  chemin,  to  wear  or  make  great  holes  in  a  way, 
.to  make  a  deep  way ;  ehemin  efondrS,  a  way  full  of  holes  or 
miiy  doughs ;  enjbndrer  un  hamots,  to  make  a  great  dint  in 
an  armour.  Cot.  It.  s/ondare  una  porta,  to  break  open  a 
door ;  —  uno  squadrone^  to  rout  or  break  through  a  squadron. 
— ^Altieri.  Hence  we  may  explain  a  passage  misunderstood 
by  Ellice  and  Jamieson. 

Ke  foundered  the  Saracens  o'  twaine 
And  fought  as  a  dragon.-^K.  Brunne. 

The  other  Fr.  verb  which  we  have  borrowed,  under  the 
shape  of  founder  (as  rendre  under  that  of  render),  iBfondre, 
to  melt  (and  hence),  to  sink,  fall,  or  go  down ;  se  fondre,  to 
sink  down  on  a  sudden. — Cot.  La  terrefondit  sous  hi,  gave 
way  under  him. — Ttevoux.  "In  Cheshire  a  quantity  of 
esxfAi.  foundered  and  fell  down  a  vast  depth." — Aubrey's  Wilts 
in  Hal.  Se  fondre  (Fenhaut,  to  fall  down  plump. — Cot.  From 
this  source  we  must  probably,  with  Jamieson,  explain  his 
founder,  to  fell,  strike  down,  give  such  a  blow  as  to  stupefy 
one,  and  also  the  sense  of  stumbling,  falling,  or  sinking  down. 
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-To  founder  a«  a  iorse,  trebjoclicr.— Palsgr.  in  V^y.  Tli49 
horse  of  Arcite,  being  friglitened  by  &  prodigy— 

began  to  turn 
And  lepe  aside  and/ounderid  as  lie  lepe, 
And  ere  that  Arcite  may  takia  kepe 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomeil  of  his  hede 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  dede. 

In  Douglas'  Virgil,  when  Camilla  has*  received  her  death* 
wound  ber  maidens  ran  to  her  and 

claucht  and  lappit  in  thare  armes 
This  queen  ihaX  founderant  was  for  her  smcrt  harmes.— D.  V.  394. 

In  another  place  Priam  is  said  to  fotrnder,  or  dip  down^  in  ^p 
new'spilt  blood  of  hLs  son. 

The  Sc.  and  OE.  foundered,  or  fundied,  «tiff,  or  nmsjb^d 
witih  cold,  probably  belong  to  the  Fr.  marfandre  (mouf^ 
nmzzle,  Bnout,  and  fondre,  to  melt ;  to  run  at  tiie  no^e), 
to  take  coll.  Turner,  in  his  B^;>bid,  1362,  j^ays  that  pyrs- 
thrum  is  "  good  for  any  part  ^f  the  body  tibat  is  Jundied, 
QT  foundered"  and  recommends  p^per  lor  ''  limbs  beHAed, 
Jbtmderedj  ajxd  made  numme  with  cold." — Way.  Pr^  Piot. 

founder,  foundry.  A  iraas-faunder  is  one  who  melts  and 
casts  brass,  from  Lat.  f under e^  i^  fou^,  Fr.  fondre^  to  melt,  ^r 
cast  in  moulds. 

Foundling.  An  infant  ybi^  deserted.  So  bantling  from 
bandy  darling  from  dear. 

Pour.  AS.  feother,  feotoer,  Goth,  fidvor,  *W.  peduHXTy  Gr. 
ir^TTQpes,  iruntpes,  T€<rtrapfESy  Walach.  jpa^rw,  Lat  .guatuor,  Lillh. 
keturiy  Sanscr.  okattoary  Ir.  oeathair. 

Fountain,    Fr.  foniameiy  Lat.  fonsy  fofUie^  a  spring  of  water. 

FowL  Goth,  fugky  G.  mgely  AS.  fugoly  flugoly  a  bird,  from 
flugy  flight,  by  the  loss  of  the  /  /  as  in  modem  times,  ^j^femon 
from  a,  fiugeUman»y  (rom  Jliigely  a  wing.  The  same  degrad- 
ation seems  to  have  taken  .phK^  in  Lat.  fugerey  io  fly.  Com- 
pare AS.  flugoly  a  ft^gitive. 

Fox»    Goth./attAo,  Q.f^fihs. 
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FraiL  OFr.frayel,  friau,  a  mat-basket  "Fyggya,  lay- 
tins  in  jirajre/."*— Oioup  d*  lion  in  Way. 

FtaiL  Fr.  frU^  from  Jrugil^  Lat.  fragOia^  easily  brolaMi> 
fr(nn.yrfz»iyi99i6!^  to  break. 

To  Frame.  To  contriye,  to  effect.  ''  And  he  said  fiibbo- 
lethy  ft>r  he  conld  not  ^aiR«  to  pronounce  it  JKiight."-«Jadge8. 
AS.fremman,  to  form,  make,  effect ;  OS.^phemiaf  te  bring  to 
pass,  from  Jramnh  Uan^/rem^  forth,  forwards. 

Frame.  Structure.  Bret,  framma,  to  join,  to  unite,  to 
solder,  to  put  together ;  Jreunm,  the  jeiaiiigf  union*  tiie  tim- 
ber frattiework  of  a  houee.  The^m^  is  what  holds  a  thing 
together,  or  a  tmioii  of  eoTieial  paxta,  as  the  bodily  frame,  the 
structure  combining  all  the  membens  of  the  body.  Da.  ru^m^ 
O.  rahmen,  compages,  a  frame.  The  aame  relation  is  seen 
between  Fr.frapper  and  E.  rap. 

Franchise,  Frank.  !Fr.  franc,  free,  liberal,  courteous,  val- 
iant, eincere. — Cot.  Supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of 
tlie  X^ranks,  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  the  only  free  men  remain- 
ing when  the  former  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  servile 
condition.  ON.  Frackr,  a  Frank,  Frenchman,  also  free,  Iree- 
bom.  In  charters  of  the  year  799  ingenuus,  nobilis,  and 
fran'cus  are  8ynonymou8.-rDuc. 

It  seems  however  more  probable  thai  the  name  of  the 
Franks  should  have  been  taken  from  the  idea  of  freedom 
rather  than  vice  versft,  and  the  original  sense  of  the  word  is 
probably  shown  in  Bret,  franky  spacious,  wide.  A  person  in 
freedom  ib  saiel  in  Fr.  to  be  au  large.  Br^t.  finankaai^  to 
enlai^  make  or  become  wider,  free  irom,  -delfver. 

Filttieelm.  A  bird  of  the  partridge  kind.  Diminutive  of 
Ptg.  .frangOf  a  hen.  Compare  W.  tor,  a  hen ;  'cor-iar  (dwarf- 
heki),  a  pailoiclge. 

Erantie,  Ttmsy.  Fr.  frenetiqne,  ftineMy  Lat.  phrenathus. 
Or.  ^/ot/i'irts,  diM^rder  of  the  {i^v)  mind. 

Franiy,  -Fnaiigy,  Fiany.  Oommonly  iqpiplied  to  rchildven, 
peevish,  fretful.  Fida.  v^nrnfe,  to  complain  as  jroung  chil- 
>dreb,  to  be  peeviah  4  4rraitiM{r>  iU-tempered,  .peevidi.— 'Outaen. 
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Tray.     See  Affray. 

To  Fray.  Fr.  frayery  to  rub,  or  fret  by  often  rubbing,  to 
wear,  make  smooth  by  much  using. — Cot.  The  deer  frays 
its  head,  rubs  its  horns  against  a  tree.  It.  firegarcy  Lat.>WV 
•care^  to  rub. 

Freak.  A  sudden  wanton  whim  or  caprice,  a  flighty 
humour,  or  fancy. — R, 

O  but  I  fear  the  fickle /r^a^«,  quoth  she, 
Of  Fortune  false.— F.  Q.  in  R. 

Freak  like  caprice  expresses  an  act  without  apparent  motiye, 
and  is  therefore  referred  to  a  violent  internal  desire.  It. 
frega,  a  longing  desire,  or  itching  lust— FL;  fregola,  longing, 
fancy,  humour,  itching  desire. 

Gli  yenne  X^fregola  d'andare  alia  campagna.— Alt. 
The  freak  took  him  to  go  to  the  country. 

The  origin  is  the  verb  fregare,  to  rub,  to  move  lightly  to 
and  fro,  expressing  the  restless  condition  of  one  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  desire,  as  in  Fr.  fretiUer,  to  wag,  stir  often, 
to  wriggle,  tickle,  itch  to  be  at  it. — Cot. 

2.  Another  sense  of  freak  is  seen  in  Milton*s  "Pansy 
freaked  with  get,''  i.  e.  streaked.  This  also  is  from  ltji*egare, 
to  streak,  frego,  bl  dash,  stroke,  touch,  line. — Alt.  Fr.  fric- 
frac  expresses  the  sound  made  by  strokes  to  and  fro  with  a 
switch.     See  Firk. 

3.  A  third  sense  oi freak  was  a  man. 

By  Chryst  quod  Favell  Drede  is  soleyne^^ib.— Skelton  in  R, 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  modification  of  ON.  Teckr^  OHG. 
recke^  OE.  revk^  rink,  ON.  drengr,  a  warrior.     See  Drake. 

Freckle.  Provincially /recA:eiw  or /racfe««.  ON.frekna, 
N.frukne,  frokkyflukr,  freckles. — Aasen.  G.  fleck,  flecken, 
•a  blot,  spot,  stain ;  flecken  van  der  sonne,  freckles.  Gael. 
hreac,  speckled ;  broice,  broicean,  a  mole,  a  freckle.  W.  brithf 
brych,  Bret,  briz  or  bric'h,  speckled,  particoloured. 

Free.    AS.freo,  ON.JH,  Goth.  Jrija. 

Freebooter,  Fillibuster.    Freebooter  is  one  who  without  the 
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authority  of  national  warfare  makes  free  to  appropriate  as 
booty  whatever  falls  under  his  hand.  The  name  was  especially 
given  to  the  buccaneers  who  infested  the  coast  of  America  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
Fr.  flibuMtiers,  by  the  Spaniards  JUibuster,  From  the  latter 
has  arisen  in  the  present  age  the  term  filibuster,  a  name 
given  in  America  to  adventurers  making  piratical  expedi- 
tions against  states  of  Spanish  race. 

To  Freeie,  Frigid,  Frost,  Friese.  It  has  been  shown  under 
Caprice  and  Chitterling  that  the  representation  of  a  vibrating 
sound  is  used  to  express  a^quivering,  vibratory  motion,  and 
thence  an  imdulating,  wrinkled,  or  curly  surface.  A  fiirther 
development  of  the  train  of  thought  applies  the  forms  signify- 
ing shivering  to  the  affections  of  cold  or  fear,  as  most  dis- 
tinctly  characterized  by*  the  symptom  of  shivering.  On  this 
principle  may  be  connected  a  numerous  series  of  words  found- 
ed on  the  representation  of  a  rustling,  simmering,  twittering 
noise,  by  the  syllables  ,^^«,^V,/rfA;,/ri^. 

In  the  original  sense  we  may  cite  Sw.  frasa,  to  crackle ; 
JrasOy  to  whizz,  roar,  hiss ;  Sc./rais,  to  make  a  crackling  or 
crashing  noise — Jam. ;  Fr.  frisaement  d'un  trait,  the  whiz- 
zing of  an  arrow ;  Sp.  frez,  the  rustling  of  silk- worms  on 
mulberry  leaves,  fresar^  to  growl ;  Piedm.  fnctole^  the  noise 
made  by  things  frying ;  frige^  frise,  the  noise  of  things  be- 
ginning to  boil,  simmering ;  It.  firiggere,  freaso^  fretto,  to 
whimper  as  a  child,  to  fry ;  Lat.  fiigere  (originally  to  twit- 
ter or  fizz,  as  shown  by  the  derivatives  Jrigilla,  a  &ach,Jrig» 
utire,  to  chatter),  to  fry;  Gr.  ^pto-o-co,  (ftptTTto,  to  rustle, 
il>pvy<d,  4>pv<ra'(o,  t^pvrro),  to  parch,  or  fry. 

In  the  sense  of  shivering ;  Fr.  la  voile  Jrise,  the  sail  shivers 
in  the  wind ;  frisson,  a  shudder ;  G.  (l>piir<ro>,  <^ptTT«,  to  shiver 
from  cold  or  fear ;  <^ptK7/,  shuddering,  chill,  fear ;  Du.  vriesen^ 
to  tremble  with  cold— Overyssel  Almanac;  PL  I),  vresen, 
vreren,  to  tremble  for  cold,  to  be  cold ;  £.  freeze,  applied  to 
the  effect  of  cold  in  solidifying  liquids.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Lat.  fiigere,  frigutire,  to  be  cold,  have  the  same 
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origin  and  thus  oddly  enough  are  radically  identical  witii 
Jrigerey  to  fry. 

IHeze,  1.  The  transition  from  the  idea  of  shivering  to 
that  of  a  rough,  uneven  surface  is  exemplified  in  Lat.  horrere, 
to  shudder,  korridua,  rough ;  E.  9hag,  or  shog,  to  shake  or 
jog,  and  shaggtft  rough,  tufted ;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  root 
we  are  now  considering)  in  Gr.  <t>piiot,  bristLod,  rough,  with 
curled  hair  ;  Fr.Jriser,  to  frizzle,  crisp,  curl  (as  water  blown 
en  by  a  gentle  wind),  to  wriggle — Cot. ;  B.  JHzzk,  to  curl, 
or  wrinkle  up.  On  the  same  principle  the  name  o{  frieze  is 
given  to  ooarse,  shaggy  cloth,  by  false  etymology  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Friesland,  in  the  same  way  that  a  frizzled 
hen  is  called  a  Frieslaud  hen,  or  a  kind  of  duck  with  musky 
odour,  a  Hoscovy  duck.  Fr.  Jrise,  esp^ce  de  toile  de  laine 
{mi ;  toile  forte  de  la  province  de  Ffise.— Qattd. 

2.  The  application  of  the  root  to  a  sur&ce  plaited  or 
roughened  with  ornamented  work  gives  Fr.  /raise,  freze, 
Piedm.^«aa,  a  ruff,  or  frijl;  l^T.firizone,  frizzled,  or  raised  work 
of  gold  or  silver  wire,  &c.— Cot ;  Sp.  fires,  gold  or  silver  lace ; 
M.  Lat.  aurifirasium,  aurifirisia,  aurifiregia,  OFr.  orfirais,  E. 
Qffiray,  a  border  or  fringe  of  gold,  band  of  gold  htoe ;  It. 
fregio,  'Er.frize,  V^.  frieze,  frize,  the  ornamented  border  ruur 
ning  beneath  the  cornice  in  ardbiteotnre.  Pied.  firU,  frieze ; 
also  a  hand  or  border  for  the  ornament  of  garments  or  furni- 
ture ;  firia  d^  fioreU  a  ferret  band,  fris  d'  lana,  a  worsted 
border^  Mid.  Iiat.  firisare,  to  ornament  with  borders  or 
embroidery,  ''Item  quod  pannos  eamm  son  possint  aliter 
firieare  vel  omare  nin  cam.  dujdonis  aureis  vel  argenteis  seu 
setft." — Carp.  "  Pallium  «Qiim  cum  firiso  et  margaritis.''-"- 
Due. 

It  ifl  lemarkable  tibat  the  convereioa  x)f  firieze  ittto  Frisian 
cloth  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  aame  etymological  blunder 
which  in  ancient  tames  seems  to  ha^a  given  the  name  of 
Phrygian  work  to  wriggled  or  frizzled  work,  embroidery  or 
tissue  ornamented  or  roughened  with  needlework,  ahowing 
that  the  It.  fre^  is  of  aaeieHt  standing  in  tiie  Latin  laii<> 
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gnage.  PictaH  Testes  acu  faeere  Phrygee  inyenerunt  ideoqae 
PhrjgioiiiBd  appellatoB  sunt. — Plia.  Phrygio^  an  em- 
broiderer.  In  Mid.  Lat.  phiygtum,  and  phtywm,  were  used 
for  a  border  of  embroiderj.  "  Planetam  purpoream  aureia 
phfygiU  mensium  duodeeim  signa  in  se  habentibns  omatam." 
"Planetam  pnrpnream  cum  phtyso  et  cum  aquil&  ex  mar- 
garitis  c<mtextA."— Due- 
Freight,  Fraught.  G.  fraohU  Pr.  frtt^  the  loading  of  a 
waggon  or  ship,  and  secondly  the  money  paid  for  the  con- 
yeyanoe.  Ot./grchen,  to  despatch,  to  expedite ;  SwisB/erken, 
ferggenj  to  forward  goods,  to  conyey  them  in  a  waggon  ^fergg^ 
gf^ggy  conveyance,  waggon  ;  ferggete^  transport  of  wares. 

FretL  AS. /crjc,  Du.  ver^ch,  fritch^  ON.Jriakr,  It.  fresco, 
Ft.  fraischet  Jrais,  recent,  new,  and  sweet,  cool,  in  full  yigour. 
The  Fr.  has  another  modification  of  the  same  word  (probably 
from  a  northern  source)  m /risque,  liyely,  brisk,  spruce,  gay. 
— Got.  And  here  I  belieye  we  are  led  to  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  fresh,  yiz.  a  condition  of  complete  activity,  whence 
the  other  applications  of  the  word  naturally  follow.  The 
first  step  iu  the  process  is  explained  under  Fvuk,  which  is 
shown  to  signify  a  state  of  agitation  or  multifarious  moye- 
ment.  Then,  es  moyement  is  the  type  of  activity  and  health, 
we  haye  N.  frisk,  sound,  healtiiy,  lively,  fiery — Aasen; 
whence  we  pass  to  the  negation  of  the  incidental  failings, 
untired,  nnfaded,  ui^eated,  unspoilt  by  keeping. 

Fret  We  traced  under  IFreeze  the  development  of  a  num* 
ber  of  forms  having  a  wide  range  of  signification,  from  the 
representation  of  a  rustling,  quiverinjp  sound  by  the  radical 
syllable  fris,  fry,  frig,  and  a  series  separated  from  the  above 
by  no  definite  line,  but  solely  by  the  oonyenienoe  kA  practical 
iUustration,  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  original  image 
represented  by  the  syllables  fril,  fric^  /riss. 

1.  Fret,  the  stop  or  key  of  a  musical  instrument  The 
direct  representation  of  sound  gives  Lat.  friUnire,  to  twitter 
as  a  swallow ;  fritilbis,  the  box  in  which  the  dice  are  rattled 
previous  to  being  thrown  on  the  board ;   It.  Jrizaure,  to 
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quaver  with  the  voice,  or  run  nimbly  on  an  instrument— ^Fl. ; 
Fr.  fredonneTy  to  shake,  divide,  quaver  in  singing  or  playing ; 
fredon,  a  semiquaver  in  music,  and  hence  division  and  a  war- 
bling or  quavering. — Cot.  Hence  E.  Jrety  properly  a  note  in 
music,  then  the  stops  on  a  stringed  instrument  by  which  the 
note  was  sounded.  The  monkish  poet,  in  a  Life  of  Bishop 
Amandus,  who  as  a  boy  had  a  wonderM  gift  of  singing,  uses 
fritUlos  in  the  sense  of  notes. 

QuU  docuit  puerum,  qui  sensus  qusso  suaBit, 

Hebraito  sonitu  ignotos  ^^roferre  Jritillos, — ^Ducange.  Henschel. 

2.  To  Jret,  to  work,  as  liquor  in  a  slight  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. From  direct^  imitation  of  the  simmering  sound  made 
by  the  small  bubbles  rising  and  breaking.  It.  Jrizzare,  to 
spirt  or  startle,  as  good  wine  doth  beiug  poured  into  a  flat 
glass. — Fl.     Pied,  frkioliy  the  noise  made  in  frying. — Zalli. 

3.  Fret,  to  rub,  wear,  consume,  eat  up.  Fretted^  worn  by 
rubbing;  vexed,  discomposed,  ruffled  in  mind. — B.  From 
the  sense  of  a  quivering  sound,  as  in  the  series  mentioned 
under  Freeze,  the  root  passes  on  to  signify  a  quivering  mo- 
tion. FT.Jretiller,  to  move,  wag,  stir  often,  wriggle,  tickle- 
Cot.  ;  ^.fritters,  shivers,  fragments ;  to  frit,  to  rub  or  move  up 
and  down  ;  W.  ^rid,  ffrit,  a  sudden  start  or  jerk  ;  It.  frizzafe, 
to  frisk  or  skip  nimbly. — Fl.  Du.  toritselen,  mtselen,  moti- 
tari,  subsilire — Kil. ;  wrikken,  Dan.  vrikke,  to  wriggle  or 
joggle ;  Lat.  fricare,  to  rub,  It.  fregare,  to  rub,  frig,  frit, 
friggle ;  fregagioney  rubbing,  or  fritting  up  and  down  gently, 
as  is  the  custom  to  sick  people. — Fl.  Prov.  fregar,  fretar,  to 
rub ;  Fr.  froter,  to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  or  grate  against. — Cot. 
"R^kY.freUen,  to  rub  (as  a  key  wearing  a  hole  in  one's  pocket), 
and  figuratively,  to  plague,  to  worry.  Swiss,  fretten,  fratten, 
to  become  sore  by  rubbing ;  Bav.  fratt,  Du.  vraet,  a  place 
galled  by  rubbing,  whence  probably  a  wart,  AS.  vrat,  origin- 
ally the  callus  produced  by  rubbing. 

The  sense  of  wearing  away,  consuming  by  rubbing,  passes 
into  that  of  gnawing,  eating  away,  eating  up,  so  that  it  is 
often  impossible  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  to  say 
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whether  it  has  reference  simply  to  the  annoyance  and  sore- 
ness produced  by  rubbing,  or  to  the  more  exaggerated  figure 
of  eating  up. 

Hans  Sachs  uses  fretten  for  drilling  a  hole  in  a  coin. — 
8chmeller.  Tofret^  as  cloth,  is  to  wear  by  rubbing,  but  when 
we  speak  ot  fretting  by  moths  we  pass  to  the  notion  of  eating, 
as  in  G.  von  motten  gejresaen,  moth-eaten. 

These  wormes  ne  these  mothee  ne  these  mites 

Upon  my  pBnSle/ret  hem  never  a  del ; 

And  wo8t  thou  why  ?  for  they  were  used  welL 

Wife  of  Bath. 

Cioth.Juglos  fretun^  the  fowls  consumed  them.  Sw.  frata^  to 
corrode,  to  prey  upon ;  frata  stg  af  sarg,  to  fret  with  grief, 
as  G.  van  gram  gtfressen,  consumed  with  grief. 

We  haye  the  same  connection  between  the  senses  of  con- 
suming insensibly  and  eating,  in  G.  zehren  (the  equivalent  of 
£.  tear)^  to  wear  away,  waste,  eat  and  drink ;  Sw.  tara,  to 
consume,  corrode,  wear  away,  eat ;  tara  sig  yelf^  to  fret  one- 
self;  tar  a  sig  afsorgy  to  fret  with  sorrow.  In  both  cases  the 
fundamental  meaning  is  the  notion  of  wearing  away ;  con- 
sumption by  eating,  a  secondary  application.  The  possibility 
of  resolving  the  word  into  a  compound  of  the  particle  ver  or 
fra  {ver-^teUy  ver-essen^  Goth.  Jraitan,  to  eat  up),  exhibits  a 
source  of  confusion  which  not  imfrequently  perplexes  the 
etymology  of  words  with  an  initial /r.  So  Kilian  explains 
vriezen,  to  freeze,  as  ver-ysen,  to  become  ice,  and  the  Brem. 
Worterbuch,  vresen,  to  fear,  as  *'  without  doubt  '^  from  ver  and 
aiseny  eisen,  to  shudder.    And  see  Fright. 

4.  Fret,  ornamented  work  in  embroidery,  or  carving, 
synonymous  with  Sp.  Jrea,  gold  lace ;  It.  fregio.  Pied,  fris, 
M.  JjAt  frisum,  Jrmum,  list,  lace,  ornamented  border. 

About  the  sides  shall  run  h/ret 
Of  primroses.— Drayton  in  R.   - 
Iclothid  was  this  mighty  God  of  Love 
In  silk  embroidered  full  of  grene  greves. 
In  which  there  was  &/ret  of  red  rose-leaves. 

Chaucer.  Legend  Good  Women,  228. 
vot.  n.  H 
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In  the  same  poem  the  Queen  of  Love  is  said  to  wear  on  her 
hair  ^fret  of  gold  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  pearls,  the  com- 
parison of  wHch  to  the  yellow  centre  of  a  daisy  set  off  by 
the  white  petals  of  the  ray  shows  that  the  term  is  by  no 
means  constantly  applied  either  to  a  border  or  a  circlet. 

The  origin,  as  above  explained  in  the  case  of  friezCy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  notion  of  quivering  or  shaking,  conceived  as 
curling  the  surface  of  a  liquid  and  throwing  it  into  vibrations, 
offering  a  type  of  embroidered  or  sculptured  ornamentation. 
So  Fr.  fringoteTy  to  quaver,  or  divide  in  singing,  also  to  fret 
or  work  frets  in  gold,  silver,  &c. ;  fringoteries,  frets^  crank- 
lings,  wriggled  flourishes  in  carving,  &c. — Cot.  In  like 
manner  It.  frizzare,  Fr.  fr^donner,  to  quaver  in  singing,  E. 
fritter,  to  shiver,  lead  to  Fr.frizons,  frizzled  or  raised  work 
of  gold  or  silver  wire,  &c.,  and  E.  fret,  in  the  sense  of  carved 
or  embroidered  work. 

5.  Fret  in  Heraldry  and  Architecture  is  from  a  totally 
different  root,  signifying  the  interlacing  of  bars  or  fillets. 
OF.  friter,  croiser,  entrelacer. — Boquefort.  Frets  in  herald- 
ry are  bars  crossing  each  other  in  lozenge-shape,  and  inter- 
lacing ;  fretted,  interlaced.  A  chevron  fretted  with  a  barrulet 
is  represented  as  a  chevron  or  pair  of  united  rafters  riding  on 
a  horizontal  bar,  one  arm  of  the  chevron  passing  in  front  of 
the  bar,  the  other  behind.  A  fretted  roof  is  one  ornamented 
by  bands  or  fillets  crossing  each  other  in  different  pat- 
terns. 

'^  Hoses  and  other  decorations  are  allowable  under  the 
corona  with  this  rule — that  whether  here  or  under  any  roof 
or  ceiling  interlacing  frets  be  ever  made  at  right  angles.** — 
Evelyn  in  R.  In  the  expression /re^is^c?  roof,  fretise  is  a 
collection  of  frets,  as  lattice  a  collection  of  laths,  brattice, 
of  brets,  or  boards. 

The  sense  of  interlacing  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  an  iron 
grating.  The  It.  f errata,  the  grating  of  a  window,  or  the  like, 
becomes /ra  in  Piedm.,  while  fret  in  the  latter  dialect  cor- 
responds to  It  ferretto,  any  little  implement  of  iron.     Hence 
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Fr.  Jretey  the  verril,  or  iron  ring  that  keeps  a  tool  from  riving, 
iron  hoop  round  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  Sp.  freteSy  the  bands 
forming  the  body  of  a  shield — Neumann ;  and  Fr.  firettes 
(pL),  according  to  Diez,  an  iron  grating. 

Fribble.  A  trifler;  apparently  from  Fr.  Jrivole,  trifliug. 
"Frivolus,  fribulus,  onnutz,  ydell  vel  lugenhaftig."— Dief. 
Sup. 

Fricassee.  Fr.  fricasser,  to  fry.  Lat,  Jrigere,  Jrixum,  from 
the  hissing  sound. 

Friday.  AS.  Frige^wg^  G.  Frey-iag^  the  day  sacred  \xif 
^"gga>  or  Freya,  the  Saxon  Venus,  as  Lat.  Dies  Veneris^ 
Fr.  Vendredi. 

Fridge,  Frig,  Friggle,  Frit.  To  fridge  or  frig  about.-— 
Skinner.  Hapid  vibratory  movement  is  expressed  by  a 
numerous  series  of  syllables,  /ick,  Jig,  fp  (phip),  fdge^  fiUch 
(Swiss  fltschen),  Jit  {fitter),  flick,  flig,  flip,  flitsch  (Boy.  flit- 
schen)yflit,  and  (with  an  r  instead  of  an  /)  frick  (Loitfricare)^ 
frig/fritsch  (It.  fricciare),  frit  (W.  ffrit,  Fr.  Jretiller),  imi- 
tating the  sound  of  switching  to  and  fro  with  a  light  imple- 
ment, or  the  crackling  sound  of  frying,  or  rustling  of  flames, 
or  the  like.  It.  frizzare,  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  fry  or 
parch,  to  frisk  or  skip  nimbly ;  fricciare,  to  rub,  claw,  wrig- 
gle up  and  down — FL,  are  precise  equivalents  of  E.  fridge* 
"W.ffridyffrit,  a  quick  start  or  jerk. 

Friend.  From  Goth,  frijon,  to  love,  as  flend^  an  enemy, 
from^an,  to  hate. 

Frieze.     See  Freeze, 

Frigate.  Fr.  frigate^  Sp.  fragata,  originally  a  light  row- 
boat.  Diez  supposes  it  may  be  from  fabricata,  a  construction, 
as  Fr.  bdtimerUy  applied  to  boat,  ship,  or  vessel  in  general, 
from  bdtir,  to  build. 

Fright.  Goth./awrA^,  timid;  faurhtei,  ieeiX,  faurhtjan^  to 
fear.  OSax.  forohtian^  forahtian,  forhtxan,  to  fear.  AS. 
forhty  G.  furchty  Sw.  frukta,  fear.  The  O.  Saxon  forms  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  the  word  to  be  a  compound  of  Goth,  ogan, 
pret.  oAfo,  to  fear;  ON.  bga^  to  shudder  at,  otta^  to  terrify; 
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but  this  18  probably  a  false  scent  of  the  class  mentioned  under 
Fret  3.  The  true  origin  is  the  notion  of  shuddering,  express- 
ed by  the  root  fric.  Gr.  <^ptK7y,  a  shuddering  from  cold  or 
terror ;  Mod.  Gr.  (fypiKTos^  frightfiil ;  <t>pLTT(o,  to  be  Mghtened ; 
Walach./nci,  fright. 

•  FriU.  A  plaited  band  to  a  garment.  For  the  logical  con-^ 
nection  between  a  twittering  sounds  a  shivering  vibratory 
motion,  and  a  curly  or  wrinkled  surface,  see  Chitterling, 
Crisp,  Caprice.  So  from  W.ffriU^  twitter,  chatter,  we  pass 
to  Fr.  frxlleTy  to  shiver  for  cold,  and  thence  (as  from  chittery 
to  shiver,  to  chitterling y  a  frill)  to  E.  frill.  The  same  relation 
is  shown  under  Freeze  between  Sw.  frasay  to  cr&ckle,  Fr. 
f riser y  to  shiver,  and  fraise,  a  frill  or  ruff.  And  Sw.  frasuy 
Fr.  friseTy  lead  through  E.  frizzle  to  Fr.  frillety  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Sw.  Irasay  Fr.  bresiller,  representing  the  crack- 
ling sound  of  fire,  lead  to  brUlery  to  twinkle ;  or  in  which 
grissery  gresillery  grisler,  to  crackle,  lead  to  griller,  to  wriggle, 
curl,  frizzle. 

Fringe.  Fr.  frangey  Rouchi,  frinchcy  It.  frangiay  Sicil. 
frimay  G.fransey  an  ornamented  border  of  hanging  threads 
or  plaited  work,  originally  probably  of  the  latter  construction. 
The  word  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways,  all  leading 
back  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  wrinkled  structure,  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  of  a  vibratory  soimd,  as  explained  under 
Freeze. 

Thus  we  may  consider  the  word  as  a  nasalized  form 
of  It.  fregioy  Fr.  JraisCy  a  rufi*.  Pied,  frisy  a  list  or  border, 
or,  what  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  we  may  derive  it 
from  J^M.  fronsseiiy  Yr.froncery  to  plait  or  wrinkle.  Compare 
Du.  grifseuy  grijnsen,  to  grin;  E.  ereasey  and  It.  grinza,  a 
wrinkle. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Walach.  forms  Jimhrie  and  Jrimbie 
show  that /rtmJta  may  have  been  the  original  form  of  Lat. 
fimbriay  whence /ranjr/a  would  follow,  as  cangiarcy  from,  cam- 
biarey  Fr.  songer  from  somniare.  And  Jrimbia  might  be  ex- 
plained from  a  form  like  Du.  wretnpeny  tcrimpen,  E.  /rumple. 
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"  FVange,  fringed,  also  wrimpled,  snipt  or  jagged  on  tlie 
edges/'— Cot. 

Eripery.  Worn-out  clothes,  then  the  place  where  old 
clothes  are  sold,  or  such  faded  finery  as  is  sold  by  dealers  in 
old  clothes. 

Fr.  f riper,  to  rub,  to  wear  to  rags ;  Du.  tcri/ven,  vryf^en,  to 
.wear,  to  rub ;  G,  reiben,  to  rub,  wipe,  grate ;  Sw.  rijvay  to 
scratch,  tear,  grate ;  N.  ripa,  to  streak.  The  origin  seems  a 
form /rip,  related  to  the  fric  in  Lat.  frtcare,  to  rub,  or  AS. 
fridany  to  dance,  as  clap  to  clacky  or  flip  to  flick.  Light 
rapid  reciprocating  movement  is  represented  by  a  number  of 
similar  syllables  pointed  out  under  Fridge. 

Frisk.  The  use  of  the  roots /rw?,  /nV,  flicy  flit,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  smart,  rapid,  repeated  movement,  has  been  men- 
tioned imder  Fridge,  Fret,  Firk,  and  in  other  places.  The 
addition  of  an  8  either  before  or  after  the  final  consonant  im- 
proves the  effect  in  representing  the  broken  rustling  sound  of 
multifarious  or  continued  movement.  Hence  It.  frizzare 
{=^frit-S'are)y  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  fry  or  parch,  to 
spirt,  as  effervescing  wine,  to  frisk  or  skip  nimbly.  The 
same  idea  is  conveyed  by  E./mA.  "Put  water  in  a  glass 
and  wet  your  finger  and  draw  it  round  about  the  rim, — ^it 
will  make  the  water /m/;  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew." — 
Bacon  in  Todd.  The  same  connection  between  the  senses  of 
spirting,  starting,  and  a  crackling  sound  is  seen  in  Bruss. 
prui8kat\  to  spirt ;  pruigaV,  to  leap  or  spring ;  Serv.  prigatiy 
to  fry.  Compare  also  Bret,  fringoliy  to  quaver  with  the 
voice ;  firingay  Fr.  fringueVy  to  frisk  or  frolick ;  Serv.  vrtzitiy 
to  spirt,  gush ;  vrtzitiscy  to  move  quickly  to  and  fro. 

As  flick  and  frick  are  of  like  effect  in  expressing  move- 
ment, we  have/wA;,  to  skip  or  bounce,  synonymous  with /mi. 
— HaL     See  Fresh. 

Frith,  Firih.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  mouth  of  a  great  river. 
ON.  fjordr,  fjordr,  Dan.  fjord,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Pro- 
bably identical  with  Lat.  fretum,  a  narrow  sea,  from  Gael. 
frithy  small,  little,  subordinate.  FHth-bhaile,  a  suburb  ;^VA- 
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cheum,  a  by-path ;  firith-ministeir^  a  curate ;  fnth-mhuir  (a 
little  sea),  an  arm  of  the  sea,  loch,  frith. 

The  origin  of  the  Gael,  term  may  be  traced  further  back 
in  W;  brithy  Bret.  Jm,  speckled,  particoloured,  mixed,  having 
the  character  indicated  by  the  term  with  which  it  is  joined 
in  a  partial  degree.  W.  brith  adnahod  dyn,  partly  to  know 
a  person ;  brith-ddiod,  table-beer,  small  beer.  Bret,  brtz-tiek^ 
a  poor  cultivator ;  briz-kUnvedy  a  light  illness. 

Frifh.  Kfreeth  in  N.  Wales  is  a  tract  of  rough  land  in- 
closed on  the  skirts  of  the  moimtain  and  held  as  common  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  district.  Ftithy  unused  pasture-land ;  a 
field  taken  from  a  wood,  young  underwood,  brushwood. — Ilal. 

Elles  foweles  fedden  hem  xtLfryihei  ther  thei  woneden.~P.  P.  in  R. 

"  By  Jrith  and  fell.*'  "  Out  of  forests  and  Jrythea  and  all 
faire  wodes." — William  and  the  Werewolf.  Gael,  frithy  a 
heath,  deer-park,  forest ;  Jrtthne,  an  uninhabited  place ;  Ir. 
frithy  a  wild  mountainous  place. 

It  seems  the  same  word  with  Fr.  frichcy  uncultivated  con- 
dition. Sots  enjrichey  wood  newly  lopped  and  let  stand  till 
it  be  grown  again.  Terre  enjrichey  land  untilled  or  neglect- 
ed, whereby  it  becomes  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  weeds. — 
Cot.  Fresche — Roquef. ;  frestiz  ;  Mid.  Lat.  fresceiumy  Jre^ 
schiuniy  Jriscuniy  Jrostium — Carp. ;  /raustum,  frauBta  terray 
frusca  terra— 'DvLCy  waste  land.  FraitiSy  imcultivated  land, 
pasturage. — Eoquef.  Frocs,  fros,  Jroux,  common  or  void 
grounds. — Cot.  F^aux  et  pasturoffes, — ^Duc.  Gael.  Jraoch, 
heath,  the  growth  of  waste  places.  Bret,  /raost,  uncultivated. 
It.  fraache,  boughs,  bushes,  underwood ;  jfrattay  any  thicket 
of  brakes,  brambles,  bushes,  or  briers. — Fl. 

Fritter.  1.  A  fried  cake.  Fr.  friture,  a  fiying ;  frire, 
part,  frit,  Bret,  frita,  to  fry.  It.  frittarey  to  fry  in  a  pan, 
make  fritter-wise. — Fl.     See  Fry. 

2.  FritterSy  fragments,  shivers.  To  fritter  a  thing  away 
is  to  dissipate  it  by  bits.  A  parallel  form  Yniik  flitter y  fiindery 
of  the  same  meaning.  The  primary  origin  is  the  use  oi  frity 
in  expressing  a  crackling  sound,  as  in  lAt  frittnnirey  to  twit- 
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ter,  then  a  rattling  or  vibrating  motion,  as  in  lAtfrittllus,  a 
dice  box ;  Fr.  JretiUer,  to  fidget ;  Gr.  (f>piTT(d,  to  tremble  from 
cold  or  fear.  To  fritter y  then,  would  signify  to  shiver,  and 
thence  to  break  to  shivers.  Compare  Du.  schateren,  to  re- 
sound, to  rattle,  with  E.  shatter. 

To  Frisz,  Erizile.  Fr.  frizer,  to  curl,  frizzle,  ruffle, 
wriggle.  For  the  connection  between  the  idea  of  curling  and 
a  rustling  or  crackling  sound,  see  Freeze.  Gr.  4>pi^  origin- 
ally represents  a  rustling  sound,  such  aa  that  of  the  wind 
among  trees ;  it  is  then  applied  to  the  ruffliug  or  curling  of  the 
sur£EU^  of  water  by  the  breeze,  whence  <f>pi^os,  i^ngh,  curled. 

Frock.  IVoc  de  maine,  a  monk's  cowl  or  hood. — Cot.  Mid. 
Ij&tflocu8,flo€cum,frocu8,fro€cu8,  hroccus,  roccus,  originally 
a  shaggy  cloak,  from  Lat.  flocctis,  Ptg.  frocco,  a  flock,  lock,  or 
tuft  of  wooL  G.  rockf  an  overcoat.  The  derivation  of  coat 
is  precisely  similar. 

Frog.     1.  Q.froscke,  Du.  rorsch,  Gr.  fiarpaxos. 

2.  The  ornament  of  an  embroidered  coat.  Ftg.  froco,  a 
flock  of  wool  or  of  silk,  chenille  de  broderie  ijrocadura,  orna- 
ments of  embroidery. 

Froise.  A  pancake;  W.  j^roes,  an  omelet.  From  the 
noise  of  frying. 

Whanne  he  is  foil  in  suche  a  dreme— 

He  routeth  vith  a  slepie  noyse 

And  bronstleth  as  a  monke^Bjroyte 

When  it  is  thrown  into  the  pan. — Qower  in  R. 

Frolick.  Gr.  froh,  frdhlich,  in  good  humour ;  frohlocken, 
to  sport,  to  frolick.  The  syllable  lick,  lock,  is  probably  the 
AS.  termination  lac,  ON.  leik,  signifying  state  or  condition, 
and  preserved  in  a  corrupted  form  in  knowledge,  wedlock. 

OB.Gt.Jraw,Jratoa,  joyful,  G.  freuen,  PL  D.Jrauen,  to  re- 
joice ;  G.  freude,  joy.  "  Qotjrouue  sela  sina.*'  God  bless  his 
sold. — ^Brem.  Wtb.     AS.  f refer,  comfort. 

From.  The  primitive  sense  seems  that  of  ON.  framm, 
Dan.  Jrem,  forth,  forwards ;  whence  the  secondary  use  of  the 
£.  term  in.  indicating  the  commencement  of  motion.    Goth. 
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Iddia  Jram^  he  went  on,  went  further ;  Jram/rumOy  from  the 
beginning,  i.  e.  as  to  the  beginning,  onwards. 

Front.  La{.  frons,  frontis.  Pol.  przod,  forepart ;  jprzod 
ghwy,  the  forehead.     Naprzodzie,  in  front.     Przed,  before. 

Frontispieoe.  hat.  frontispicium,  the  forefront  of  a  house. 
Now  applied  to  the  £ront  page  of  a  book,  and  by  corruption  to 
the  picture  in  front  of  a  book. 

Frost    See  Freeze. 

Froth.  ON.  Jraudy  Jroda,  scum,  froth.  PL  D.  fratheuy 
fraodHf  Jrademy  Jraum^  steam,  vapour ;  framen^  to  steam.  The 
analogy  of  the  G.  broden,  bradem,  steam,  Du.  broem,  foam, 
scum,  leayes  little  doubt  that  the  origin  ot  froth  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  boiling  or  rushing  water.  The  same 
train  of  ideas  is  repeated  with  little  yariation  of  sotmd  in  W. 
broch,  din,  tumult,  froth  ;  brocMy  to  fume,  to  chafe,  to  bluster ; 
Gael,  brutch,  bruithy  to  boil,  E.  brothy  boiling  water,  and  some- 
times steam,  as  when  we  speak  of  being  in  a  broth  of  sweat. 
Du.  bruyseuy  to  murmur,  give  a  confused  sound,  and  also  to 
foam  ;♦  bruySy  foam,  scum. — Kil. 

With  an  initial  fr  we  have  ON.  fry  say  fryssuy  frussay  to 
snort  as  a  horse ;  -N.  frosay  to  snort,  also  as  Sw.  Jrusa,  to 
gush ;  W.ffrwdy  "Bret,  fraud,  a  stream,  a  torrent ;  W.^rydio, 
to  stream,  to  gush,  bringing  us  to  froth,  as  the  result  of  the 
gushing  or  dashing  of  water. 

Frounce.  Fr.  froncer,  fromer,  to  plait,  wrinkle ;  fironser 
le  front,  to  knit  the  brow ;  fromer  la  bouche,  to  twinge  the 
mouth.  It,  fronza  di  corda,  a  coil  of  cordage,  knot  of  strings. 
Du.  fronssen,  fromsekn,  Jronckelen,  to  plait,  to  wrinkle; 
wronck,  a  twisting,  contortion ;  toronckelen,  to  twist,  to 
wrinkle. — Kil.  The  series  of  expressions  for  the  idea  of 
wrinkling  is  very  numerous,  but  they  may  usually  be  traced 
to  the  image  of  a  crackling,  frizzling  noiBe,  or  to  the  snarl- 
ing sounds  expressive  of  ill  temper;  while  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  latter  are  only  a  particular  instance  of  the 
broken  sounds  which  offer  the  most  general  type  of  a  broken 
.or  rugged  surface.     Evidence  of  the  imitative  origin  of 
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frounce  is  shown  in  Fr.  froneher^  to  snort  like  an  angry 
horse. 

Le  destrier 
Ffimeke  et  heniit,  et  regibe  des  pieda. 

Roman  de  Garin. 

On  a  similar  plan  are  formed  Lat.  frenderey  Jresum  (for 
frensvm)^  to  make  angry  noises,  snarl,  grind  the  teeth ;  Fr. 
frinsony  a  finch  or  twittering  bird.  And,  with  an  initial  gr 
instead  of  ^r,  Du.  grinden,  to  snarl ;  Fr.  groncer,  to  roar  as 
the  sea ;  grineer,  to  grind  the  teeth ;  Dn.  grifnzen,  to  snarl, 
gromble,  frown,  knit  the  brow ;  It.  grinza,  a  wrinkle. 

Frown.  Immediately  from  Fr.  Jrogner  (preserved  in  re- 
frognety  to  frown,  look  sourly  on — Cot.),  which  must  origin- 
ally have  had  the  same  signification  as  It.  grignarey  to  snarl, 
Fr.  grogneTy  to  grunt  or  grumble.  Compare  grognard,  grunt- 
ing, also  pouting  or  frowning. — Cot. 

Eroward.  From- ward,  turned  away  from,  unfavourable,  as 
to-wardy  turned  in  the  direction  of  an  object,  favourably  dis- 
posed to  it.  ''Me  tumeth  thet  neb  blithelich  touward  to 
thinge  thet  me  luveth  and  frommard  to  thinge  thet  me 
hateth." — ^Ancren  Riwle.  254.  One  turns  the  face  willingly 
toward  to  things  that  one  loveth,  eaid.  frotpard  to  things  that 
one  hateth. 

To  Fmb,  Fmggan.  As  Jrip  and  Jrtck  are  found  in  the 
sense  of  light  movement  to  and  ivOyfrub  and  frug  seem  to 
represent  movement  of  a  heavier  nature. 

like  many  words  beginning  with  fry  or  wty  frub  passes 
into  rub  on  the  one  side,  and^wJ  on  the  other.  W.  rhwbioy 
to  rub  ;  N.  fuhbay  to  wriggle  to  and  fro.  The  root  frugy  in 
the  same  sense,  has  many  relatives  in  E.  {frigghy  wriggle y  &c.), 
but  appears  most  distinctly  in  It  frugare,  to  wriggle  up  and 
down,  rub,  burnish — Fl. ;  to  poke  with  a  stick,  to  sound,  to 
fumble — Altieri ;  and  with  inversion  of  the  r,  infuregarey  to 
fumble,  grope  for,  to  sweep  an  oven  ;  furegone,  a  groper,  also 
a  malkin  or  oven-sweeper.    Fr.  fourgan,  E.  fruggaUy  fruggin^ 
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an  oven-fork,  by  whicli  fuel  is  put  into  an  oven  and  stirred 
when  it  is  in  it. — Cot. 

From  the  same  root  we  must  derive  the  Lat.  furca,  pri- 
marily an  implement  for  poking,  and  only  incidentally  one 
with  divided  prongs.     See  Furbish. 

Frumenty,  Furmenty.  Fr.  frumentee,  furmenty  (a  kind  of 
wheat  gruel). — Cot,    Froment,  Imt.  Jrumentum,  wheat. 

Frump.  To  flout,  jeer  or  mock,  taimt  or  snub. — B.  A 
contemptuous  speech  or  piece  of  conduct. — Nares.  It  also 
expresses  the  ill  temper  of  the  person  who  gives  the  frump. 
Frumpy^  frumpish^  peevish,  froward ;  frumpf  a  cross  old 
woman. — Hal. 

The  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  synonymous  flout^ 
viz.  an  imitation  of  the  pop  or  blurt  with  the  mouth,  expres- 
sive of  contempt  or  ill  humour.  The  same  imitative  sylla- 
ble with  a  somewhat  different  application  is  seen  in  It.  from- 
hare,  to  whizz,  while  the  radical  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  is  shown  by  It,  frullare,  to  make  a  rumbling  or  whiz- 
zing noise ;  frulla,  a  flurt,  lirp,  phip  with  one's  fingers,  a 
trifle,  toy.— Fl. 

Then  as  the  mouth  is  screwed  up  in  thus  giving  vent  to  ill 
tsmper,  the  radical  imitation  of  the  sound  produced  gives  rise 
to  forms  expressing  screwing  up  the  mouth,  wrinkling  the 
nose,  which  are  afterwards  extended  to  the  idea  of  wrinkling, 
twisting,  or  contraction  in  general.  Du.  torempen,  wrimpen, 
G.  riimpfen,  to  distort  the  mouth  or  make  a  wry  face  in  con- 
tempt; Bav.  rimp/eny  to  shrink  or  crumple,  to  twist  as  a 
worm,  to  wrinkle  as  the  skin  of  an  old  woman ;  E.  torimpkd, 
crumpled ;  frumph,  to  wrinkle,  crumple,  ruffle— Hal. ;  AS. 
hrympelle,  a  rumple,  fold;  E.  rimple,  rumple,  to  wrinkle, 
tumble,  or  throw  into  irregular  folds. 

As  G.  rumpeln  is  to  rumble  or  make  a  rattling  noise,  E. 
rumble,  to  make  a  low  broken  noise,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  sense  of  wrinkling  may  come  direct  from  that  connection 
between  the  idea  of  a  broken  surface  and  the  image  of  a 
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broken  sound,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  instances.  See 
Frounce.  Bret,  framma,  It.  frombarej  to  whizz ;  rombo,  any 
rumbling  or  roaring  noise,  the  dubbing  of  a  drum,  rattling  of 
thunder,  &c. ;  rombolare,  to  roar,  clash,  clatter,  make  a  thun- 
dering, whurring,  whizzing  soimd,  as  if  the  air  and  earth  did 
rattle,  shake,  and  resoimd. — Fl. 

To  Fnuh.  From  a  direct  representation  of  the  noise  of 
things  breaking.  Ft. /raisaer,  to  crash,  crush,  knock,  or  clat« 
ter  together. — Cot,  It.  Jrusciare,  to  fruah  or  crush  together. 
— Fl. 

To  Fry.  From  ^the  sputtering  noise  of  things  cooking  in 
boiling  grease,  Lat.  frigere,  Fr.  frire,  brire  (Vocab.  de 
Vaud.),  to  fry. 

Fry.  Properly  the  spawn  of  fish,  but  now  applied  to  the 
young  brood  lately  spawned.  Fr.  fray,  spawn  of  fish  or  frogs. 
Goth,  fraiv,  seed ;  ON.  Jriof,  Jrt6,  seed,  egg ;  Jriofsa,  to  fecun- 
date. 

Fub,  Fubiy.  Fub,  a  plump  child.--B.  A  word  of  analo- 
gous formation  to  bob,  dab,  dad,  signifying  a  lump,  anything 
thick  and  short,  from  fhe  noise  of  a  lump  of  something  thrown 
on  the  ground.  Fump,  a  skp,  a  blow — ^BjbX.  ;  Prov.  Dan. 
fompe,  a  blow,  a  fat  fleshy  person ;  fofnpet,  fat,  fubsy ;  fuddet^ 
thick,  and  full  in  the  face. 

To  Fuddle.  To  make  tipsy,  to  stupefy  with  drink.  A  cor- 
ruption  oifuzde,  to  make/i^suy,  or  indistinct  with  drink. 

"  The  first  night  having  liberally  taken  his  drink,  my  fine  acholar  was  so 
fiuUd  that,**  &o.— Anat  Melanch. 

PL  D.  fu$9ig,  fuddig,  raveled,  fuzzy — Brem.  Wtb. ;  fisslig, 
fusslig,  just  tipsy  enough  to  speak  indistinctly — ^Danneil ;  G. 
faseln,  to  feaze,  fuzz,  ravel,  to  rave  or  dote. — ^Eiittner. 

Fudge.  Prov.  Fr.Jiwhe!  feuche!  like  Kpish!  an  inter- 
jection of  contempt.  Fudge !  who  cares !  "  Picard,  ta  maison 
brule.  Femhe  !  j'ai  Tcl^  dans  m'poque."  Fudge  !  Pve  the 
key  in  my  pocket. — H^cart.  From  this  interjection  is  the 
vulgar  Fr.  se  ficher  d'une  chose,  to  disregard  it.  Je  rrCen 
fiche,  I  pish  at  it,  pooh-pooh  it,  treat  it  with  contempt.  Fichez 
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led  la  parte,  bid  him  truss  or  trudge,  turn  him  out.  FichUy 
awkward,  unacceptable^  absurd.  //  est  fichu,  he  is  gone  to 
pot. — Gattel.  Precisely  similar  expressions  are  PI.  D.  futsch  ! 
begone ;  datt  is  futsch  goon,  gone  to  pot — Danneil ;  Swiss 
futsch  werden,  to  fail,  to  come  to  nothing. 

FuU.     See  Fill. 

To  Pull,  Fuller.  IM.  Julio,  a  fuller,  a  dresser  of  cloth.  It. 
follare,  to  full  or  tuck  woollen  cloths,  also  to  press  or  crowd ; 
folia,  a  throng  or  crowd.  Fr.  fouler,  to  tread  or  trample  on ; 
fouller,  to  full,  or  thicken  doth  in  a  mill.  Du.  vollen,  to 
work  and  thicken  cloth  by  stamping  on  it  in  a  trough  (called 
voll-kom),  with  water. — Kil.  Pol.  folowac,  to  full ;  folusz,  a 
fuller.  Serv.  valyati  (volutare),  to  roll  about,  to  full  cloth. 
Buss.  vaV,  a  roller,  cylinder  ;  mkV,  a  washing  beetle  ;  vdlyaP, 
to  roll,  to  throw  down,  to  full  cloth. 

Fulsome.  Distasteful,  loathsome,  luscious. — ^B.  OiE.fullsa, 
to  show  disgust,  frorxifull,  foid,  stinking.     S^e  Foul. 

Fumadoes.  Our  pilchards  salted  and  dried  in  the  smoke 
are  so  called  in  Spain  and  Italy. — B.  Transformed  by  the 
salt-fish  dealers  into  Fairmaids. 

To  Fumble.  To  handle  a  thing  awkwardly.— -B.  See 
Famble. 

Fume.  A  smoke  or  steam.  Lat.  Jumus,  smoke.  Hence 
to  fume,  to  chafe  with  anger,  from  the  strong  breathing  of 
anger.  Wall,  foumi  sain  pip,  to  smoke  without  pipe,  to  be 
out  of  temper. 

Fun.  Sport,  game ;  to  fun,  to  cheat,  deceive. — Hal.  In 
the  South  of  France /w»  is  smoke,  and  figuratively  anything 
vain  and  frivolous,  chose  vaine,  frivole,  passag^re. — Diet. 
Castr.  In  like  manner  Sw.  fiun,  down  (anything  light  as 
vapour) ;  Prov.  Dan.  fiun,  foolery,  nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand  the  word  may  be  the  same  with  ON. 
fani,  AS.  and  OE.  fon,  a  fool.  Compare  Fr.  folatrer,  to  sport, 
with  fol,  foolish ;  G.  narr,  a  fool,  with  Fin.  narri,  sport ;  nar- 
rata,  to  sport,  jest,  deceive. 

Fund.    Lat.  fundus,  Fr.  fond,  bottom,  soil,  land,  a  piece  of 
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ground,  also  a  merchant's  stock,  whether  it  be  in  money  or 
money's  worth. — Cot.  From  land  being  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  wealth,  fund  is  used  to  signify  a  permanent  source  of 
income. 

Funk.  1.  A  strong  rank  smell  as  that  of  tobacco. — B. 
Properly  an  exhalation.  Lang,  fun,  smoke. — Diet.  Castr. 
Kouchi,  funquer.  Wall,  funki,  funker,  to  smoke,  funqueron 
(fumeron),  imperfectly  burnt  charcoal.  Hence  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  perturbation,  fright.  In  defonk  ziin  (to  be 
in  a  funk),  in  perturbatione  esse. — Kil.  '^  Si  commen9a  A  sai 
fumer  (began  to  be  disturbed),  et  couleur  changier,  et  se 
douta  de,"  &c. —  c.  nouv.  nouv.  xli. 

2.  Touchwood. — Hal.  Properly  a  spark,  in  the  same  way 
that  sfunk  is  used  both  for  spark  and  touchwood.  Funke, 
or  lytylle  iyre,  igniculus. — Pr.  Pm.  Du.  toncke,  a  spark; 
vancke,  vonck-hout,  touchwood^  tinder. 

Q.Junke,  a  sparky  funkeln,  to  sparkle,  {rom  flunkem,  flin'' 
kern,  flinken,  to  glitter. 

PuoneL  1.  An  implement  for  pouring  liquids  into  a  nar- 
row orifice.  Lat.  infundibulum,  Limousin  enfounU,  Bret. 
flounil,  iromfundere,  to  pour. 

2.  A  chimney-pipe.  Limousin  faumel,  a  chimney — Be- 
ronie ;  from  Lat. /umeM,  an  oven. 

Fur.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  lining,  and  then 
the  woolly  skins  of  animals  used  for  lining  clothes,  the 
coating  of  planks  with  which  the  side  of  a  ship  is  lined,  &c. 
It  is  a  contracted  form  from  fodder,  which  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Gothic  stock  is  used  in  the  double  sense  of  food, 
and  case  or  lining.  To  fodder  a  garment,  to  line  it  with 
cloth  or  skins. — Junius.  Goth./5rfr,  a  sheath,  OHG./uotor, 
a  sheath,  and  fodder  for  cattle ;  GE.ftdr,  sheath,  lining;  Du. 
roeder,  fodder,  sheath,  lining,  fur ;  voeyer,  fodder,  lining. — 
Kil.  So  in  the  Eomance  Languages,  It.  fodero,  fodder, 
sheath,  lining  ;  Sp. /orro,  lining,  sheathing. 

The  difficulty  is  to  connect  the  two  meanings  by  a  natural 
transition.     Florio  regards   the    sense  of  yictuals  as  the 
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figuititive  one.  "  Fodere,  by  metaplior  used  among  soldiers  for 
victuals  or  provant,  serving  as  it  were  for  a  lining  for  their 
bodies."     The  same  figure  occurs  in  the  old  song : 

"  Then  line  your  worn  doublet  with  ale,  Gaffer  Gray." 
"Bxit  fodder  in  the  sense  of  victuals  is  undoubtedly  connected 
vd^  foody  while  philologists  are  quite  at  a  loss  for  any  de- 
rivation of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  sheath ;  and  the  act  of 
putting  food  into  the  stomach  might  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
stowing  away,  placing  within  a  receptacle.  Fr.  f<mrrery  to 
put,  thrust,  or  throw  into,  to  lodge  in,  or  hide  within  a 
hollow  thing,  hence  to  case,  to  sheath,  to  fur. — Cot. 

Furbelow.  Fr.  falbalas^  Sp.  farfala^  a  flounce.  Leduchat 
derives  it  ixom  faM-pht^  a  kind  of  petticoat  used  in  the  North 
of  Germany.  The  Danish  word  iafalblader,  Sw.  falbolaner,  a 
furbelow  or  flounce. 

Whatever  the  latter  part  of  the  word  may  be,  the  first 
seems  to  be  Sw.  fall,  a  hem ;  It.  falda,  any  kind  of  fold,  plait- 
ing, wrinkling,  or  doubling,  or  puckering,  in  a  garment. 
Faldella,  faldiglia,  any  plaiting,  wrinkling,  or  puckering, 
also  a  safeguard  that  gentlewomen  use  to  ride  withal ;  also  a 
kind  of  thick-gathered  frock  or  upper  garment. — Fl. 

To  Furbish.  Fr. /owrWr,  It  forbire,  to  frub,  ftirbish,  burn- 
ish.—Fl.     See  Frub. 

To  FurL  Also  to  farthel — ^B. ;  farthellinff  lines,  the  lines 
used  in  furling.  From  tying  up  the  sails  in  ^  fardel,  or  truss. 
Fr.  fardeler,  to  truss,  or  pack  up.  The  Fr.  Jresler,  to  furl, 
may  be  taken  back  again  from  E.  furL 

Furlong.    A  furrow-long,  the  length  of  a  furrow. 

Furlough.  Leave  of  absence  given  to  a  soldier.  Du.  ver- 
lof,  leave,  permission. 

Furnace.     Yr.foumaiae,  It  fornace,  Jjeitfumus,  an  oven. 

Furrow.     AS.  furh,  G.  furche,  Lat.  porca. 

To  Furnish.  It.  fomire,  to  store  with,  provide  unto,  finish. 
— Fl.  Fr.  enfoumer,  to  set  in  an  oven,  to  begin,  set  in  hand, 
set  on  work ;  parfoumir,  to  perform,  accomplish,  fidfil,  also 
to  supply,  furnish,  make  up. — Cot.     The  thorough  baking  of 
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the  loaf  would  thus  seem  to  afford  the  tjrpe  from  whence  ^r- 
nire  acquires  the  sense  of  finishing  or  completing.  Lat./<^r- 
niis,  an  oven. 

Furze.  Properly  firs^  from  the  prickly  leaves  common  to 
the  two  kinds  of  plant.  Fi/rrys,  or  quice-tree,  or  gorstys- 
tree,  ruscus.  Ft/re,  sharp  brush  (firre,  whyn),  saliunca. — Pr. 
Pm.     Brosse,  browzings  for  deer,  alaoJUr-bushes. — FL 

Fuse,  Fusee.  Fr.  fas^,  a  squib,  fire-work  of  sputtering 
gunpowder,  from  the  fizzing  sound  of  the  discharge.  G*. 
pfuscherij  Swiss,  pfu8en,pft/8€n,  to  fizz  as  hot  iron  in  water,  or 
loose  gunpowder  set  on  fire.  Mod.  Gr.  ^vcrcKt,  if^vcreyyiov,  a 
squib,  cartridge,  rocket. 

Fusee.  The  conical  or  spindle-shaped  wheel  in  a  watch 
round  which  the  chain  is  wrapped.  Fr.  fuseau,  a  spindle ; 
/u8^e,  the  barrel  or  axle  of  a  crane ;  Lat.  ftisus,  a  spindle. 

Fusel  oiL  A  fetid  oil  arising  from  potato  spirit.  Frov.  Gt. 
(Fallersleben)  fusseln,  Jisseln,  to  touch  lightly  with  the 
fingers ;  Bav.  fuseln,  to  trifle,  dawdle,  piddle,  work  hastily 
and  ill ;  Tyrol  Juskrei,  fuselwerk,  heA,  useless  work  ifusehbst, 
poor,  small  firuit. — Deutsch.  Mundart.  vol.  v.  Bav.yb^c/,  bad 
brandy,  bad  tobacco. 

FunL  Fr.  fuaily  It.  facile^  a  fire  steel  for  a  tinder-box, 
then  the  hammer  of  a  fire-lock,  the  fire-lock  or  gun  itself. 
From  M.  Lat. /octiA,  It.  fuoco,  Fr.  feu,  fire.  '  £  fu  de  kay- 
loun  fert/tmV  (a  fire-hiren).' — Bibelsworth.  The  steel  strikes 
fire  from  flint. 

Fuss.  Swiss /t/i^^,  to  make  a  fizzing  noise  like  wind  and 
water  in  violent  motion ;  aufpfmen,  of  the  working  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  metaphorically  of  one  breaking  out  in  a  pas- 
sion. Sw.  fiaa,  stir  ;  gora  mycket  fia%,  to  make  a  great  stir  ; 
fiaskay  to  fuss,  to  bustle,  faire  TaflSsur^,  Tempress^,  fetre 
inutilement  actif.  Prov.  Dan.  Jmsseri,  occupation  with 
trifles. 

Fustian.  It.  fudagno,  Fr.  fustaine.  Fusco-tincti,yw«to«iV. 
— Neccham.  According  to  Diez,  from  being  brought  from 
Fostat  or  Fossat  (Cairo)  in  Egypt. 
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liurty.  Fr.fustey  fusty,  tasting  of  the  cask  {fuste),  smelling 
of  the  vessel  wherein  it  has  been  kept. — Cot.  Also  foisti/,  ill 
smelling,  and  thence  decaying,  mouldy.  "I  mowlde  ovfust 
as  come  or  brede  doth,  je  moisis." — ^Palsgr.  Wall,  s^efister^ 
s'empuanter — see  Fester,  Foist. 

Fuaz,  Fuzzy.  G.  pjuschen,  Swiss  p/usen,  pfisen,  E.  Jizz, 
represent  the  sound  of  water  flying  off  from  a  hot  surface,  of 
air  and  water  in  intimate  mixture  and  commotion.  Hence 
fuzz,  having  the  nature  of  things  which  fizz,  a  frothy,  spongy 
mass,  a  confused  mixture  of  air  and  water,  as  champagne 
foaming  out  of  a  bottle.  Prussian,  fos^en,  fossern,  to  fuzz  or 
break  up  into  a  fuzz  or  spongy  mass  of  filaments.  Fuzzy  or 
fozy  turnips  {voose  raepen — Kil.)  are  soft  and  spongy.  A 
fuzzy  outline  is  woolly  and  indistinct.  Metaphorically  to  fuzz 
oxfuzzle  is  to  confuse  the  head  with  drink,  to  muddle  with 
drink.  "The  University  troop  dined  with  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  and  came  back  ^^^  fuzzed.''^ — ^Wood  in  Todd.  See 
Fuddle. 

Note  to  Flatter.  For  the  derivation  of  Yr,  flutter ^  from  the  notion  of 
licking,  compare  Prov.  Upar,  to  lap,  lick,  cajole,  flatter.— Rajn. 

0. 

Oab,  Oabble.  Gabble  represents  a  loud  importunate  chat- 
tering, as  the  cry  of  geese,  rapid  inarticulate  talking. 

Forth^th  a  hideous  yabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders';  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mocked  they  storm. — Milton. 

In  the  same  sense  are  used  gabber  ( — Jam.),  jabber,  gibber. 
Then  passing  from  the  frequentative  form  (which  in  imitative 
words  is  often  the  original)  we  have  gab,  prating,  fluent 
talking  ;  the  gift  of  the  gab,  the  gift  of  talking.  Oab  is  also 
in  Sc.  and  Dan.  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  speech.  Pol.  geba, 
the  mouth. 

The  quotation  from  Milton  shows  the  natural  transition 
from  the  notion  of  talking  without  meaning  to  that  of  mock- 
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eiy,  with  which  the  idea  of  delusion  and  lying  is  closely  con- 
nected. Du.  gabberen,  to  joke,  to  trifle. — ^Kil.  ON.  gabba,  It, 
pabbarey  Fr.  gaber,  OE.  gab,  to  mock,  cheat,  lie. 

Cktbel,  Oavel,  Oale.  Gabel,  a  rent,  custom,  or  duty. — B. 
It.  gabeUay  a  custom  or  imposition  on  goods ;  Fr.  gabelle,  any 
kind  of  impost,  but  especially  applied  to  the  duty  on  salt. 
AS.  ga/ol,  gafely  tax,  tribute,  rent.  Hid.  Lat.  gabulum,  gab* 
lunif  gaulum,  rent,  tax.  '' Wallingford  continet  276  pagos 
reddentes  9  libras  de  gablo.**  **  Oxford.  Habc  urbs  reddebat 
pro  theolonio  et  gablo,  regi,  &c." — Doomsday  in  Due.  "  Vil- 
lam — et  totum  gaulum,  ejusdem  TiUee.*' — Charta  Philippi 
Com.  Flandr.,  a.i>.  1176.  The  gaveUer  in  the  forest  of  Dean 
is  the  officer  whose  business  is  to  collect  the  mining  dues. 
The  primary  sense  is  doubtless  rent  paid  for  the  tenure  of 
land.  OaeL  giibh,  take,  receive,  seize,  hold,  whence  gabhail, 
9eizing,  taking,  a  lease,  a  tenure. — Armstrong.  W.  gafael,  a 
hold,  gripe,  grasp.  As  the  Gael,  bh  is  often  silent,  gabhail 
becomes  gale,  still  used  for  the  taking  of  a  mine  in  the  West 
of  England.  To  gale  a  mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  working 
it — Hal. ;  and  gale  is  the  common  word  in  Ireland  for  a 
payment  of  rent,  or  for  the  rent  due  at  a  certain  term. 

Cktberdine.  A  shepherd's  coarse  frock  or  coat. — B.  Fr. 
galvardine,  galleverdine  (Pat.  de  Champ.),  It.  gavardina,  Sp. 
gabardina* 

Cktbion.  A  large  basket  used  in  fortification.  It.  gabbia, 
a  cage ;  gabbione,  a  great  cage  or  gabion.  See  Oaol. 
'  OaUe.  Goth,  gibla,  a  pinnacle ;  OHG.  gibtlt,  gipili,  front, 
head,  top ;  G.  giebel,  the  ridge  or  pointed  end  of  a  house ; 
ON.  gafl,  the  sharp  end  of  a  thing,  as  the  prow  and  poop  of  a 
boat,  gable  of  a  house,  peak  of  a  chest. — Giidm. 

The  orig^  is  probably  preserved  in  Gael,  gob,  a  beak^ 
whence  Manx  gibbagh,  sharp-pointed;  PoL  dziob,  a  beak, 
dziobac,  to  peck. 

Gaby.    A  simpleton,  one  who  gapes  and  stares  with  won- 
der.   Dan.  gabe,  to  gape,  gabe  paa,  to  stare  at.     N.  gapa,  to 
gape,  to  stare,  gap,  a  simpleton.    So  Fr.  badauU,  a  fool,  dolt, 
VOL.  n.  I 
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aas,  from  the  old  form  badare,  to  gape,  to  stare.  Bret,  genou^ 
the  mouth ;  genaoui,  to  open  the  mouth  like  an  idiot,  to  be- 
have like  a  fool.  Prov.  E.  to  gauve,  to  stare ;  gauvy,  a 
dunce ;  gauvison^  a  young  simpleton ;  gaup^  to  gape  or  stare, 
gaups,  a  simpleton. — Hal. 

Oad,  Ooad,  Oadfly,  to  Oad.  Oad,  a  rod  for  fishing  or  mea- 
suring, pole,  tall  slender  person. — Hal.  "  A  gadde  or  whip." 
— ^Baret's  Alv.  Goad,  an  ell  English. — B.  Goth,  gazd, 
OHG.  gart,  stimulus ;  gardea,  a  rod,  sceptre ;  gertun,  virgis, 
flagellis.  — Graflf. 

The  loss  of  the  r  in  gad  and  goad  (which  diSer  only  in 
the  more  or  less  broad  prommciation  of  the  vowel)  conceals 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  word  with  G.  gerte  and  E. 
yard.  The  primitive  meaning  is  a  rod  or  switch,  probably 
from  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  such  an  implement.  See  Gird. 
Then,  as  a  cut  with  a  flexible  rod,  or  prick  with  a  pointed  one, 
are  equally  efficient  in  urging  an  animal  forwards,  the  name 
is  extended  to  the  implement  used  for  either  purpose,  and  a 
goad  is  the  pointed  rod  used  in  driving  bullocks.  A  further 
step  in  abstraction  gives  N.  gadd,  a  prick,  or  sharp  point, 
Prov.  Dan.  gadd,  a  prickle,  thorn  of  a  tree,  sting  of  an  insect. 
Hence  E.  gad-fly,  the  fly  that  goads  or  stings  the  cattle,  and 
thence  again  the  verb  to  gad,  to  go  restlessly  about,  as  cattle 
flying  from  the  attack  of  the  gadfly. 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze,  their  stings  draw  blood, 
And  driye  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. — ^Dryden. 

Ga£^  Gaffle.  These  terms  and  their  equivalents  in  the 
related  languages  are  applied  to  different  kinds  of  hooked  or 
forked  instruments,  which  are  classed  under  a  conmion  name 
from  their  aptitude  in  seizing  or  holding  fast.  The  origin  is 
preserved  in  GaeL  gabh,  take,  seize,  whence  gabhlach,  forked ; 
gobhar,  a  fork,  a  prop ;  Ir.  gobhhg,  a  hay  fork,  a  forked  sup- 
port for  a  house.  W.  gafael,  a  hold,  gripe,  grasp ;  gafl,  a 
fork ;  gaflach,  a  fork,  a  lance.  Lang,  gafa,  to  take,  to  seize ; 
ga/,  gain,  profit,  also  a  hook.  Sp.  gqfar,  to  hook ;  ga/a,  the 
gq^  or  hooked  lever  by  which  a  crossbow  was  drawn  up. 
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kooks  for  lowering  casks.  Dan.  gaffd^  a  fork,  and  nautically 
the  gaffoT  prop  used  in  extending  the  upper  comer  of  a  fore* 
and-afl  saQ,  originally  doubtless  provided  with  a  fork  at  the 
lower  end,  with  which  it  embraced  and  slid  on  the  mast. 
Gaffie^  a  dung-fork. — HaL  G.  gdbd^  a  fork  ;  jlmch-gabel^ 
a  flesh-forky  flesh-hook ;  gabdn  der  weinreben,  the  tendrils  of 
vines  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  support ;  gabel-anker^  a 
cramp-iron  in  architecture.  lith.  JuAe^  kahek^  a  hook; 
kablys,  a  hook,  snag,  crooked  fork. 

OaflEbr,  Ghunmer.  A  designation  of  elderly  people  in  hum- 
ble life.  From  good-father,  good-mother.  The  Fris.  has/aer 
for  &ther.— Outzen.  Fin.  fart  (firom  the  Norse),  father, 
grand&ther,  venerable  old  man.  N.  moir,  mar,  mai^  mother ; 
gummoTy  gummer,  gumma,  grandmother. 

A  remnant  of  the  same  mode  of  address  is  seen  in  the 
designation  goody,  of  an  old  woman. 

Oag.  The  inarticulate  noises  made  by  one  endeavouring  to 
speak,  while  suffering  impediments  either  ^from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  own  organs  or  from  external  violence,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  syllables  gag,  gag.  Swiss  gaggen,  gagsen,  to 
stutter,  speak  in  an  incoherent  manner ;  Bret,  gagei,  gagoula, 
to  stutter,  gabble ;  Gael  gagach,  stuttering.  £.  gag  is  to 
cause  one  to  make  inarticulate  guttural  noises,  either  by  stop- 
piQg  the  mouth  or  external  pressure.  Oaggyn,  to  streyne  by 
the  throte,  suffoco. — Pr.  Pm. 

Oag-toptL  A  projecting  tooth.-^HaL  ON.  gagr,  promi- 
nent.   See  Goggle. 

Gage.    Fr.  gage,  a  pledge.    See  Wage. 

Oail-elear,  Oyle-tab.  OaU-clear,  gail-fat,  a  wort  tub ;  guile 
(of  ale  or  beer),  a  brewing, — ^B.  Gail-diah,  a  vessel  used  in 
brewing ;  gyle-tub,  the  vessel  in  which  the  ale  is  worked.  N. 
gil,  ale  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  gil-iar,  gil-eaa,  the  tub  in 
which  the  wort  ferments.  Du.  ghijlen,  to  boil,  to  effervesce ; 
gyl,  gyUbier,  beer  in  which  the  fermentation  is  going  on. 
T  bier  staat  in't  gi/l;  the  beer  ferment8.~Halma. 

Gain.     1.    It.  guadagnare,  to  gain;   Prov.  guazanh,  ga-^ 

I  2 
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mnh,  ffoatihf  gain,  profit;  OPr.  gaagner,  Fr.  gainer,  ta 
gain. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  labour^  from 
whence  to  the  idea  of  gain  the  transition  is  obvious,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  primeval  warning,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
ihon  shfdt  gain  thy  bread.  OFr.  gaagner,  to  till  the  gronnd^ 
labour  in  one's  calling. — ^Boquefort. 

Se  tu  vena  labourer  en  terre 
Virgile  dois  lire  et  enquerre 
Ghil  te  saura  bien  ensignier 
Ques  terres  tu  dois  gaagnief. 

Oaigneur,  a  husbandman,  labourer.-r-Cot. 

In  the  same  way  N.  pinna,  to  labour,  and  also  to  win  or 
gain.  Walach.  hucrare,  to  work,  do,  complete;  htwrou^ 
labour,  work,  thing ;  Lat.  Ittcrum,  gain. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
biblical  metaphor  by  which  children  are  compared  to  branches. 
Gael,  gas,  a  bough,  a  young  boy;  gasan,  a  little  branch, 
young  man.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  Lat.  puer,  we  pass  from 
the  sense  of  boy  to  that  of  servant.  W.  gtoas,  gwasan,  ^ 
youth,  a  servant,  gwamnaeth,  service;  Bret,  gtoaz,  a  man, 
▼assal,  servant ;  Frov.  gtiazan,  a  vassal,  guasandor,  a  culti- 
vator. 

.  A  singular  agreement  is  seen  between  the  Prov.  forms  and 
Turk,  gazanj,  kazanj,  gain,  profit,  earnings;  gazanmek,  ka^ 
zanmeky  to  gain,  to  earn.  The  puzzle  is  augmented  by  the 
ON.  gagn,  gain,  profit,  victory ;  at  gagna,  gagnaz,  to  profit, 
to  avail,  which  must  be  trcu^ed  to  a  totally  different  origin 
from  Fr.  gagner,  notwithstanding  the  striking  identity  both 
in  form  and  meaning. 

.  Gain.  2.  Gain  (in  composition)  is  G.  gegen,  against,  ON. 
S^f^f  g<ign,  against,  through ;  in  composition,  thoroughly,  as 
well  as  opposite,  opposed  to ;  Dan.  gien,  Sw.  gen,  gain,  in  re- 
turn ;  Bret,  gin,  opposite ;  ann  tu  gin,  the  opposite  side ;  gin- 
(mch^gin,  directly  opposite,  explaining  the  reduplicate  form 
otGt,  gegen,  N.gegnfK  gain. 
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The  sense  of  opposite  readily  melts  into  that  of  direct^  im-^ 
mediate,  as  the  object  opposite  is  that  with  which  we  are  in 
immediate  contact.  Hence  Sw.  gen^  ffin,  direct^  short; 
genctste  toagen^  the  shortest  way,  Frov.  E.  the  gainest  toay, 
Sw.  genast,  directly,  immediately ;  gent  etnot,  gent  ojwer,  over 
against,  directly  opposite ;  genwdg,  Dan.  gienvei,  a  short  cat^ 
way  leading  directly  through  any  intervening  obstacle, 
whence  may  be  explained  the  sense  of  through,  belonging  to 
ON.  gagn,  igegnom,  gegnt^  Sw.  genome  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  foregoing  from  Da.  ghenef 
yon ;  ghenehr,  ghinder,  yonder ;  ginda,  out  there,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  is  directed  to  a  certain  object.  The 
speaker  pronounces  a  word  signifying  ^*  opposite,^'  "  before 
your  eyes/^  while  he  indicates  the  object  intended  by  a  bodily 
gesture.  AS.  gean,  gean,  gain  (in  composition),  again ;  geand^ 
through,  over,  as  far  as,  beyond.  Oeond  to  tham  stane,  up 
to  the  sto^e.  Hider  and  geondj  hither  and  thither.  Geond 
feawertig  daga,  after  forty  days.  Fram  geondan  see,  from 
beyond  sea.  The  effect  of  the  syllable  geon  is  to  indicate  a 
position  in  time  or  space,  separated  from  the  speaker  by  an 
interval  of  forty  days,  an  expanse  of  sea,  £c. 

ChUB^  3,  Oainly.  Sc.  to  gane^  or  gain,  to  belong  to,  to  last, 
to  suffice ;  to  be  fit  or  suitable. 

For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie' 

As  gone  my  men  and  me.— Border  Minstrelsy. 

The  coat  does  na  gane  him,  does  not  fit  him.  A  ganand 
price,  a  fit  or  becoming  price.  6ram,  gane^  fit,  useful,  direct. 
— Jam.  Gam  applied  to  things,  is  convenient ;  to  persons, 
active,  expert ;  .to  a  way,  short. — Bay.  Chtinlg  in  like  senses 
is  put  of  use,  but  we  still  have  ungainly^  awkward,  imhandy. 
The  immediate  origin  is  ON.  gegn^  convenient^  suitable^ 
^egna,  projperly  to  meet,  then  to  answer,  to  fit,  to  suit.  N. 
gjegnay  to  meet,  to  set  oneself  against,  turn  one  back,  also  to  be 
fitting  or  suitable.  Datta  kann  il^'e  gfegna,  that  will  not  do, 
will  not  answer. — Aasen.  The  same  relation  of  ideas  is  seen 
in  E.  meetf  which  is  used  in  the  senses  both  of  coming  face  to 
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face  with  one,  and  of  fit  or  suitable.  A  fit  or  meet  arrange- 
ment is  one  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
game  principle  the  meaning  of  behove  has  been  traced  from  K. 
homy  to  meet.  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  N.  gagn^ 
geffn,  G.  ^^^^,- against,  treated  under  the  second  head,  where 
gain  in  the  sense  of  direct  or  short  is  also  explained. 
Gkdt    See  Gate. 

Oaiter.  Fr.  guestre^  guetre;  Bret,  gweltreny  geltren. 
Oalay  Segale.  It.  far  gala,  to  be  merry,  to  eat  and  drink 
well;  regalare,  to  feast,  or  entertain;  testirae  di  gala,  to 
dress  fine  and  gay ;  gala,  ornament,  finery,  dress.  Sp.  dia 
di  gala,  a  court  day,  holiday.  OFr.  gale,  good  cheer,  jollity ; 
galer,  to  lead  a  joyous  life.— Boquef. 

The  origin  is  the  metaphor  by  which  a  person  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment  is  compared  to  one  swimming  in  an  abundance  of 
good  things,  of  which  he  can  take  at  pleasure. 

I  bathed  ttill  in  bliss,  I  led  a  lordly  life.— Gascoigne. 
Long  thus  he  lived,  fllumbring  in  sweet  delight, 
Bathing  in  liquid  joys  his  melted  sprite.— Spenser,  Britain*s  Ida. 

^This  soft  fool 

Must  swim  in 's  father's  wealth. — ^The  Ordinary,  I.  3. 

By  the  same  metaphor  we  speak  of  buoyant  spirits,  of  going 
on  swimmingly,  and  in  Fr.  one  in  high  delight  is  said  to 
*^  nager  dans  la  joie,  dans  les  plaisirs.'' 

Now  It.  gala  signifies  a  bubble  (see  Gall) ;  andare  a  gala, 
galare,  galleggiare,  to  float;  galleggiare  nel  giubilo,  as  Fr. 
nager  dans  lajoie,  to  give  oneself  up  to  pleasure.  So  also  dim. 
galluzza,  gaUosao,  a  water  bubble,  galluzzare,  to  float  as  a  bub- 
ble, to  be  in  a  high  state  of  enjoyment.  By  this  not  very 
obvious  train  of  thought,  gala,  a  bubble,  is  taken  as  the  type 
of  festivity  and  enjoyment. 

Gale.  So.  gale-wind,  galUivind,  a  gale,  strong  wind. — Jam. 
From  N.  galen,  angry,  mad,  raging.  Ein  galen  storm,  eit 
gale  ver,  a  furious  storm ;  Prov.  Dan.  galm,  a  strong  blast  of 
wind.  ON.  OaK,  a  fool ;  at  g&laz,  to  be  mad ;  Dan.  gal,  mad. 
SeeGaU,  3. 
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To  Gale.     To  cry,  make  an  outcry. 

Now  tellith  forth  and  let  the  sompnour  gale. — Chaucer. 
ON.  galuy  to  sing,  to  crow,  exhibits  the  origin  of  Lat.  gallmf 
a  cock,  as  weU  as  of  nightingaley  the  bird  that  sings  by  night. 
Dan.  hanegaly  cock-crow. 

OalL  1.  AS.  gealla,  from  the  yellow  colour.  G.  galle, 
gall;  gelby  yellow;  Pol.  zoic,  gaU;  zoUy,  yellow;  zolcic,  to 
make  yellow;  Bohem.  2/w^,  gall;  iluty,  yellow.  Perhaps 
however  the  derivation  may  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
loLt  fuhms,  yellow,  seems  derived  from  f el,  gall. 

Oall,  2,  Wind-gall,  Oall-nut.  G.  gcUl-apfel,  an  oak  apple, 
the  light,  round,  nut-like  excrescence  produced  by  insects  on 
different  kinds  of  oak,  and  used  for  ink,  or  in  dyeing. 

It.  gala,  gatta,  gaUozza,  gaUuzza,  an  oak-gall.  The  original 
meaning  is  a  bubble,  from  the  guggling  sound  of  boiling  or 
bubbling  water.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Piedmontese 
l>y  gogala,  as  in  E.  by  guggle  ;  gogala,  the  bubbling  up  of  boil- 
ing water,  or  simply  a  water-bubble. — Zalli.  Gael.  goU,  to 
boil ;  Sc.  guller,  or  buller,  for  the  gurgling  sound  of  water 
rushing  through  a  confined  opening,  belong  to  the  same 
imitative  class.  The  It.  diminutives  galluzza,  gallozza,  are 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  water-bubble,  but  the  simple 
form  of  the  noun  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  expression 
andare  a  gala,  stare  a  gala,  to  float  on  the  water. 

Then,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  bubble  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  globular  form,  the  designation  is  transferred  to  a  ball, 
round  lump,  and  specially  to  an  oak  gall,  from  its  singular 
lightness,  floating  on  the  water  like  a  bubble.  Pol.  gala, 
galeczka,  galka,  a  ball ;  galka  muszkatalowa,  a  nutmeg ;  galas, 
a  gaU-nut ;  Bohem.  halka,  a  knob,  dubowa  halka,  an  oak-gall 
{dubowa,  oak) ;  Lith.  galwa,  head,  boU  of  flax,  &c.,  tiie  dim. 
of  which,  galtouze,  is  nearly  identical  with  It.  galluzza.  Russ. 
galushka,  a  dumpling,  lump  of  meal ;  Walach.  galka,  a  gland, 
kernel  in  the  throat.  Sp.  galla,  agalla,  oak-gall,  gland  in  the 
throat,  wind-gall,  or  elastic  tumour  in  a  horse*s  leg.  Fr.  gd^ 
galet,  a  pebble,  or  small  round  stone. 
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Oall,  3.  To  gall,  to  make  a  sore  place,  to  rab  off  the  skin. 
Fr.  galkr,  to  gall,  fret,  itch,  also  to  rub,  scratch  where  it 
itcheth ;  gaUe,  an  itching  of  the  skin,  dry  scab  or  scurf. — Cot. 
It.  galla,  mange,  scab.  In  W.  gwcill,  ON.  galli,  the  word 
has  the  more  general  sense  of  a  fault  or  imperfection ;  gal' 
ladr,  having  some  fault;  Sw.  galen,  faulty,  bad,  wrong. 
Jtatt  eller  galet,  right  or  wrong.  Dan.  gal,  wrong,  ill,  and 
provincially  sore.  Min  fod  er  gal,  my  foot  is  galled  or  sore. 
ProY.  E.  gaU,  a  fault  or  imperfection,  spring,  or  wet  place  in 
a  field,  bare  place  in  a  crop,  a  sore  place. — Hal. 

Ag  under  Bale  we  ventured  the  suggestion  that  a  boil  or 
botch  (ON.  hola,  a  bubble,  blister,  boil)  was  taken  as  the  type 
of  bodily  illness,  and  thence  of  suffering  and  evil  in  general, 
so  the  possibility  of  a  like  origin  for  gaU  in  the  sense  of  evil 
may  be  supported  by  the  Piedm.  gogala,  a  bubble,  gogala, 
gola,  a  bimip  raised  by  a  blow,  often  confounded  with  a  boil 
or  blain. 

Oallant.  This  word  is  used  mainly  in  two  senses,  Ist,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  showy  in  dress,  spirited, 
brave  in  action,  and  2nd,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable^  attentive  to  women.  They  may  perhaps  have  differ- 
ent origins. 

The  first  of  these  senses  is  undoubtedly  from  It.  galano, 
quaint  and  gay  in  clothes,  brave  and  gallant  in  new  fashions 
and  bravery ;  galante,  brave,  handsome,  quaint,  comely,  gal- 
lant to  the  sight. — FL  Oallaunt,  a  man  fresh  in  apparel. — 
Palsgr.  in  Way.  The  origin  is  gala,  a  state  of  festivity  or 
enjoyment,  of  which  the  derivative  galano  would  naturally 
be  applied  as  well  to  the  gayness  of  apparel  as  to  the  high 
spirits  characteristic  of  festivity.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
brave  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  handsomeness  of 
dress,  though  now,  like  gallant,  appUed  to  spirited  action. 

As  a  person  courting  a  woman  is  naturally  attentive  to 
dress,  the  second  of  the  senses  above  mentioned  may  be  an 
incidental  application  of  the  first.  Sp.  galdn,  gay,  neat,  well- 
(Iressedi  lively,  courtly,  especially  with  respect  to  ladiesj  a 
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geiitleman  in  fiiU  drees,  oourtiery  lover,  wooer.  It  is  possible 
however  that  the  double  form  of  the  It.  gal&no  and  galante 
may  arise  firom  confusion  of  a  different  word,  the  equivalent 
of  Sc.  cattaus  eallant,  a  youth. 

And  eik  ane  himdreth  foUowis  redy  boun 
Of  young  gallandu  with  purpure  crestis  rede, 
Thare  giltin  gere  made  glittering  every  stede.— D.  V. 

Gael.  gaSafiy  a  branch,  a  youth,  tall  or  handsome  young  man. 
Pol.  gai^y  Ftg.  galhoy  Sp.  gc^o^  a  branch,  shoot.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  youth  on  the  same  principle  from  comparison  to  a 
branch  is  also  seen  in  GfaeL  ogan^  a  branch  or  twig,  a  young 
man ;  goB^  a  stalk,  bough,  boy.     See  Guin. 

Galkry.  The  ordinary  E.  sense  of  a  balcony  or  upper 
stage  within  an  apartment,  a  place  where  the  occupier  is  de- 
fended by  rails  from  falling,  seems  the  original  one.  Lang. 
gakrie,  the  rails  of  a  staircase,  balustrade  or  parapet,  terrace 
before  a  house.  As  access  to  the  different  apartments  of  a 
house  was  commonly  given  by  a  passage  thus  constructed,  the 
term  was  transferred  to  any  passage  or  long  apartment. 

Sw.  galler,  lattice,  balustrade ;  galler-fonstr,  a  lattice  win- 
dow, jalousie,  blind.  Probably  from  an  equivalent  of  Gael. 
gallan,  Fig,  galho,  a  branch,  rod,  shoot. 

Galley.  ON.  galleyda^  OSw.  galeida^  galy'a,  M.  Lat. 
galeida,  galea,  It.  gallera,  a  galley;  galleone,  a  galleon  or 
great  galley;  galleotta,  a  handsome  big  galley— FL,  a 
galliot. 

Galleys  are  explained  by  William  of  Tyre,  naves  roatratce, 
and  Dan.  gallian,  is  the  beak  of  a  ship.  lith.  gala,  end, 
point,  tip. 

OalUard,  Ooliard.  Pr.  gaillard,  lusty,  frolick,  jocund, 
gamesome,  also  rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet  by  too  much 
jollity. — Cot.  OPr.  galler,  galier,  to  live  jovially,  to  take 
one's  pleasure.  The  primary  type  of  jollity  is  eating  and 
drinking,  an  idea  expressed  in  caricature  by  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  liquor  pouring  down  the  throat.  Swiss  gudeln, 
gudddn,  godeln,  to  shake  liquids  in  a  vessel ;  gudeln,  gudem. 
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gutielny  gutseln,  to  guggle  or  pour  out  of  a  narrow-necked 
vessel  with  a  gurgling  noise.  Hence  Fr.  godailler,  It.  goz- 
zavigltare,  to  guzzle,  tipple,  to  make  good  cheer.  In  the  same 
way  from  the  same  sound,  as  represented  by  Piedm.  gogala, 
bubble,  boiling  of  water,  E.  guggle,  is  produced  Swiss 
guggeln,  to  tipple ;  Jrolich  und  gogel — Hans  Sachs ;  Fr.  ^o- 
gaiUe,  merrymaking,  frolic ;  /aire  gogaille,  to  make  merry,  to 
drink  merrily.  From  the  former  half  of  this  word  is  formed 
gogues,  jollity ;  etre  en  ses  gogtiea,  to  be  frolick,  lusty,  in  a 
merry  mood ;  goguer,  gogayer,  to  make  good  cheer,  take  his 
pleasure ;  while  the  latter  half  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  term 
gaillard,  one  making  merry,  enjoying  himself,  a  good  fellow. 

The  word  is  closely  allied  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
OE.  goliard,  a  loose  companion,  from  Fr.  goulard,  goUardy  a 
guUy-gut,  greedy  feeder— Cot. ;  bouffon,  glouton,  mauvais 
sujet ;  gaulardise,  raillerie,  plaisanterie — Boquef. ;  goulu, 
gluttonous ;  goul^e,  a  mouthAil ;  Lat.  gula,  the  throat,  glut- 
tony ;  gulo,  a  glutton  ;  all  originally  from  the  sound  of  liquid 
pouring  down  the  throat.  See  Gala,  where  the  idea  of  merry- 
making is  deduced  from  the  same  radical  image  by  a  differ- 
ent figure. 

OalligaskinB.  Fr.  Oreguesque,  Greek ;  chauases  d  la  Oar» 
guesque,  gregs  or  gallogaskins ;  greguesquesy  slops,  gregs, 
gallogascoines,  venitians ;  gregues,  wide  slops,  gallogascoins, 
great  Gascon  or  Spanish  hose.— Cot.  The  reference  to  Gas- 
con is  a  piece  of  mistaken  etymology.  The  word  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  GreguesqtieSy  Grecians.  Greguesques,  gle- 
guesques,  galligaskes,  as  gallipot^  from  Du.  gleypdt 

Oallimawfiy.  Fr.  gallimafr^e,  a  hodge-podge,  dish  made 
of  remnants  chopped  up.  Probably  lengthened  out  from  a 
form  like  glatnq/r^e,  or  glam/ree,  representing  a  confused 
sound,  analogous  to  Sc.  clan\famfrf/,  nonsensical  talk,  trum- 
pery, tag-rag-and-bobtail.  Gael,  glam,  bawl,  cry  out ;  ^fom- 
aireachd,  continued  babbling,  making  a  noise;  clamraSy 
clamhras,  brawling. 

Gallipot,  Oalley-tile.    Du.  gletf,  clay ;  gley-poty  earthen  pot, 
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yessel  of  earthenwarey  galli-pot.  So  gaUey-ttUy  an  earthen* 
ware  tfle.  '^  About  the  year  1670, 1.  AndrieB  and  I.  Janson, 
pottersy  came  from  Antwerp  and  settled  in  Norwich,  where 
they  followed  their  trade,  making  gaUey-tUes  and  apothe- 
caries vessels"  [gallipots]. — Stow. 

Gallon.  Fr.  jalky  jaiUe,  jahy  jaleey  an  earthen  jar,  bowl, 
tub.  This  must  have  been  pronounced  in  some  dialects  gate^ 
the  hard  and  soft  g  frequently  interchanging,  as  in  gcdet  and 
jaleiy  a  pebble,  gambe  and  jambe,  a  leg,  E.  garden,  and  Fr. 
jafxUn,  &c.  The  eyidence  of  such  a  change  in  the  present 
instance  is  left  in  gcUot,  a  pitcher — H6cart ;  OFr.  gulon,  a 
gallon  ;  gahie,  identical  "withjalaie,  a  measure  of  wine,  a  soe, 
a  tub. — Cot. 

Je  Tons  donrai  du  meillor  Tin, 

Qui  Boit  oeans  une  galoie. — Carp.  v.  gale. 

(Gallon  is  also  written  yafe  in  Fleta,  ''Pondus  octo  librarum 
frumenti  facit  mensuramyafont^,  et  SjaUmatcB  frumenti  faciunt 
busseUum." — ^Duc.  The  original  sense  of  the  simple  word 
seems  to  have  been  a  bowl ;  jcde  de  eertoiae,  a  bowl  of  ale ; 
and  we  learn  from  Carpentier  that  it  was  also  applied  to  a 
soUd  bowl  or  ball.  *'  Le  jeu  de  boules  que  Ton  nomme  (en 
Boulenois)  le  jeu  dejales" — a.d.  1453.  If  then  we  were 
formerly  right  in  tmciDg.bowl  or  boU  to  butta,  a  bubble,  it  is 
probable  theA,  jale  or  gale,  a  bowl,  must  be  identified  with  Pol. 
gala,  galka,  a  ball.  It.  gala,  a  bubble,  an  oak-gall.  See  Gall, 
Gala.  The  Fr.  gal,  galet,  or  jalet,  a  pebble,  a  little  round 
stone,  galet,  a  cake  (a  round  lump  of  dough),  are  other  ap- 
plications of  the  same  root. 

Oalloon.  We  have,  under  Gala,  traced  the  process  by 
which  that  word  came  to  signify  festivity.  Hence  it  was  in 
It.  transferred  to  the  ornaments  of  a  festive  occasion,  such 
pu£b,  knots,  or  roses  of  lawn  or  tiffiiny,  or  ribbons,  as  women 
wear  on  their  heads  and  breasts — Florio ;  "  now-a-days  used," 
he  adds,  '*  for  all  manner  of  gallantness  or  garishness  in  orna- 
ments and  apparel  that  is  fair  to  look  on  and  yet  not  costly.'' 
In  French  the  derivatives  gahn,  galant  are  used  in  the  same 
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sense.  Qalmher  lea  cheoeuxy  to  deck  the  hair^  to  ornament 
it  with  lace  or  ribbons ;  galender,  omer,  couronner. — Pat.  de 
Champ.  Ribbons  used  to  ornament  the  hair  or  dress  were 
called  galan,  or  galant. — Trevonx.  At  a  later  period  the 
term  was  appropriated  to  gold  or  silver  lace,  the  most  showy 
^laterial  of  which  such  ornaments  were  made,  and  hence  E. 
galloon. 

Gallop.  Fr.  galloper;  Fland.  toaloppe,  vUegh-toaloppe,  a 
gallop. — Kill.  From  the  sound  of  the  footML  of  a  horse 
galloping  repeated  at  regular  intervals  like  the  walloping 
or  boiling  of  a  pot.  So  natural  is  the  comparison  that  it  is 
taken  in  the  converse  order  to  express  a  complete  state  of 
ebullition,  when  the  bubbles  are  thrown  up  in  rapid  succession 
and  the  pot  is  said  to  boil  a  gallop. 

Galosh,  Galage.  Originally  a  wooden  sole  fastened  by  a 
strap  to  the  foot.  Solea,  a  sho^  called  a  galagje  or  paten^ 
which  hath  nothing  on  the  fete  but  only  lachettes. — Elyot  in 
Way.  Oahche^  galegge,  galoche^  undersoljoige  of  mannys 
fote,  crepita. — Pr.  Pm.  A  corruption  of  E.  clog,  or  the  equiva- 
lent Fr.  claque,  a  kind  of  clog  or  patten  worn  in  wet  and  dirt 
— Gattel,  the  pronunciation  being  softened  by  the  insertion  of 
an  a  between  the  g  and  /,  as  in  galley-pot,  from  gley-pot^  and 
in  other  cases  {gloc,  a  log. — ^Pat.  de  Champ.).  In  the 
same  way  from  G.  klots,  a  log,  "  cloczen,  calotzchen,  vel  fiiss- 
solchen  qid  induuntur  in  hyeme  (Mod.  G.  klotz-schuh),  cre- 
pida.'^ — ^Dief.  Supp.  The  Mid.  Lat.  calopodiufn  seems  formed 
in  the  same  way  from  Du.  khpper,  a  clog,  with  a  blundering 
introduction  of  the  Gr.  pod,  foot.  Calopodium,  holz-schuoch,, 
klompe.     Cahpifiex,  holz-schumacher. — ^Dief.  Supp. 

Gallows.  Goth,  galga,  G.  galgen.  According  to  Ihre,  from 
ON.  gagl,  signifying  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  earliest  substi- 
tute for  a  gallows,  as  in  the  Kentish  proverb.  The  father  to 
the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plow.  So  in  the  Salic  law  ad  ra-^ 
mum  incrocare,  to  hang ;  ramatus,  hanged.  OSw.  hcmgia  a 
gren,  to  hang.  But  the  sense  attributed  by  Ihre  to  gagl  ap- 
pears very  doubtful,  and  Outzen  with  more  probability  con- 
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nects  gt^ig,  the  N.  Frisian  term  for  gallows,  with  Lat!  gula,  E. 
gulkt,  the  throat,  the  most  natural  expression  for  hanging 
being  wringing  the  neck,  laqueo  gulam  frangere. — Sallust- 
The  neck  verse  was  the  yerse  of  the  Psalms  which  the 
criminal  had  to  read  in  order  to  give  him  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  save  him  from  hanging.  A  similar  connection  is  seen 
between  PL  D.  Nikker,  the  hangman,  and  E.  neck.  In  the 
ODanish  law  the  term  for  gallows  is  gaUg. 

Another  origin  of  the  word  may  be  suggested  in  the  Russ.' 
glagol,  the  letter  F  (so  called  from  being  the  first  letter  of 
glcigolj  a  word),  and  from  the  form  of  the  letter,  a  gibbet  or 
crane. 

Braces  are  in  some  parts  of  England  called  gallows,  as  in 
6.  (Fallersleben),  hangels,  as  the  implement  by  which  the 
trowsers  hang. 

To  Gallow,  Oally.  To  terrify.  AS.  agalwan,  agcsllan. 
Tha  wearth  io  agelwed  and  swithe  afsBred.  Then  was  I  terri- 
fied and  sore  afeared. — ^Boethius.  Pol.  galuszycy  to  stmi  or 
astound. 

•  Gamashes,  Gambadoes.  Prom  W.  gar,  the  shank,  is  Lang. 
garamacho,  a  legging,  and  thence  (rather  than  from  It.  gamba, 
the  leg),  It.  gamascie  {(or  gramascie,  as  Sc.  gramashes — Jam.), 
Fr.  gamaches,  E.  gamashes,  spatterdashes.  The  corruption 
to  gamboges  probably  took  effect  under  the  supposition  of  a 
derivation  from  Fr.  jambe,  It.  gambe,  A  further  corruption 
epnyerted  gamboges  into  gambadoes. 

**1  know  not  whether  he  (James  I.)  or  his  son  first  brought 
up  the  use  of  gambadoes,  much  used  in  the  West,  whereby 
when  one  rides  on  horseback  his  legs  are  in  a  coach,  dean 
and  warm  in  those  dirty  countries." — ^Fuller  in  R. 

Oambiflon.  OFr.  gamboison,  gambeson,  wombats,  a  wadded 
coat  or  frock  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail  or  sometimes  alone,  as 
armour  of  defence.  Armati  reputabantur  qui  galeas  ferreas 
in  capitibus  habebaiit  et  qui  wambasia,  id  est  tunicam 
spissam  ex  lino  et  stupp&  et  yeteribus  pannis  consutam,  &c. — 
Chron.  de  Gohnar  in  Diet.  Etym.    G.  wamms,  a  doublet 
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CSommonly  derived  from  OHG.  toamba,  the  wame  or  belly^  as 
signifying  a  defence  for  the  belly ;  but  this  explanation  is 
founded  on  too  narrow  a  meaning  of  the  word,  which  was 
applied  to  other  wadded  structures  as  well  as  a  body-coat. 
Saymond  des  Agiles  in  his  history  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
mentions  that  the  walls  were  protected  against  the  machines 
of  the  besiegers  by  mattresses,  ''  culcitra  de  gambasio.'*  In  a 
bull  of  Innocent  lY.  the  name  is  given  to  a  wadded  rug. 
'^Abbates  quoque  in  dormitorio  cum  aliis  super  tvambitios 
jaceant." — "Tunicas  gambesatas  sive  gambesones,"  "IJne 
selle — gamboisi^e." — Carp.  "Cotes,  houppelandes  gam- 
boisi^es." — Due. 

The  word  is  in  feet  a  simple  adoption  of  the  Gr.  ^oiA^aKiov 
or  pofificLKivov,  a  fabric  stuffed  with  cotton,  the  Gr.  p,  pro- 
nounced like  a  v,  being  rendered  in  the  Western  languages 
sometimes  by  b  and  sometimes  by  t(7,  passing  into  g.  The 
latter  mode  of  writing  gave  rise  to  toambasia,  gambeao,  and 
similar  forms,  while  the  former  produced  It.  bambaainay  bam* 
bacina,  any  bumbaste  in  stuff  or  cloth  (i.  e.  any  stuff  wadded 
with  bumbaste,  or  cotton). — Fl.  Now  bombiciniutn,  like^am- 
boison,  was  specially  applied  to  a  wadded  jacket.  "  Bam* 
bicinium^  pourpoin  vel  aqueton, — pourpoinz  fait  de  coton." — 
Gloss,  in  Carp.  "  Ab  hoc  nomine  quod  est  bumbace  dicitur 
bumbacinum,  quod  est  gallice  pourpoinz.'' — John  de  Gar- 
landi&.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  synonymous  hacqueton, 
Fr.  auquetauy  hoqueton,  Prov.  alcoto,  is  named  in  the  same  way 
from  the  cotton  with  which  it  is  stuffed. 

Even  without  reference  to  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
Gr.  /3,  an  initial  b  and  g  often  interchange,  as  Fr.  busart, 
Prov.  gusartf  a  buzzard ;  G.  belfem,  and  gel/em,  to  bellow ; 
Sp.  bazqfia,  and  gazofia,  offid ;  So.  buUer  and  gutter ,  to  make 
a  bubbling  soimd. 

Oamble,  Oambol,  Oame.    It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
words,  although  gambol  has  probably  cOme  through  a  French 
channel,  and  gamble  from  a  Saxon  ancestry. 
.   The  radical  image  is  that  of  a  sudden  and  rapid  movement 
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to  and  fro,  jumping,  springing;  then  the  state  of  excited 
spirits,  which  spends  itself  in  muscular  exertion,  and  is  witness- 
ed by  such  expressions  as  G.  yor  freuden  hiipfen,  E.  to  jump 
for  joy.  Thus  the  expression  for  jumping  is  applied  to  joy, 
sport,  merry-making,  amusement,  and  as  the  two  main  resources 
of  amusement  in  an  uncultiTated  state  of  society  are  the  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  passion  for 
gain,  afforded  by  the  staking  of  valuables  on  concerted  issues 
of  skill  or  hazard,  the  name  of  sport  or  game  is  emphatically 
given  to  these  two  kinds  of  pastime,  the  term  game,  in  the 
case  of  the  chase,  being  accidentally  confined  to  the  object  of 
pursuit. 

The  root  kip,  gip,  gib,  in  the  sense  of  a  sudden  movement, 
is  widely  spread.  W.  dp,  ysgip,  a  sudden  snatch,  pull,  or 
effort ;  Gael,  sgiah,  a  quick  or  sudden  movement,  snatch,  or 
puU ;  E.  skip,  a  sudden  jump,  a  word  intimately  connected 
with  the  idea  of  sportftdness  and  play. 

Then  all  their  gladness  doth  begin. 

And  then  their  ikipa  and  then  their  play ; 

So  falls  their  sadness  aU  away.— Uncertain  Authors  in  R. 

Again  we  have  £.  gib,  or  jib,  to  start  suddenly  backwards ; 
OFr.  regiber,  to  wince  or  kick ;  giber,  se  debattre  des  pieds  et 
des  mains,  s'agiter,  lutter — Boquef.,  to  play — Pat  de  Champ. ; 
degibier,  agitare  se  festive,  oblectare  se;  gibber,  giboyer,  to 
play  or  sport.  '^  £t  quant  le  enfS^s  fu  venuz  de  gibeier  et  de 
jouer.'* — Duo.  Then  as  hawking  was  formerly  the  sport  par 
excellence  of  gentlemen,  the  term  was  chiefly  applied  to  that 
exercise,  and  the  modem  gibier,  while  it  has  ceased  to  signify 
the  actual  pursuit,  is  used,  as  E.  game,  to  designate  the 
produce  of  the  chase. 

The  nasalization  of  the  vowel  in  the  modem  regimber,  to 
kick,  brings  us  nearer  our  principal  mark.  Lang,  ghimba, 
to  jump ;  jhimbela,  to  tumble ;  Prov.  Dan.  gimpe,  to  rock,  to 
swing.  Sw.  guppa,  to  rock  or  pitch,  to  tilt  or  strike  up,  and 
with  the  nasal,  Dan.  gumpa,  skumpe,  to  jog,  to  jolt.  Swiss 
gampen,  to  rock^  to  see-saw;  gampiross,  a  rodking-horse ; 
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ganip^brunnen,  a  draw-well ;  gampfen,  to  shake  or  joggle ; 
gumpetiy  to  jump.  Bay.  gampen,  gumpen,  to  jump,  hop, 
sport.  "Mit  e'  lar'n  wampm  is  net  gued  gatnpen,''  It  is 
hard  to  be  merry  with  an  empty  belly.  Oaniel,  mirth,  sport, 
enjoyment;  gamliche  leute,  gumpeliUe,  persons  diyerting 
themselves  or  others,  gamblers,  players.  ''  Die  gumpelutey 
gyger  imd  tamburer.'^  Players,  fiddlers,  and  tabourers. 
<'Loter  imd  gumpelkUe"  Idle  packs  and  merry-makers.— > 
Schm.  Swiss  gammel,  merry-making,  noisy  enjoyment; 
gammeln,  to  make  merry,  sport,  romp;  gammlery  merry- 
makers. The  Swiss  and  Bav.  forms  are  obviously  identical 
with  E.  gamblerSy  properly  merry-makers,  but  used  in  a  bad 
sense. 

The  simple  form  game  is  found  in  OFris.  in  the  sense  of 
joy.  *'  Alsa  dede  Gk>d  use  hera  ena  grata  gama"  Thus  Qtod 
our  Lord  did  us  a  great  joy. — Eichthofen.  AS.  gaman, 
merry-making,  sport.    Sw.  gamman,  joy. 

The  Fr.  gambiller,  to  leap,  dance,  Kmp — Roquef.,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  word  with  E.  gamble,  but  used  in  the  original 
instead  of  the  figurative  sense.  It  is  always  supposed,  very 
naturally,  to  be  derived  from  It.  gamba,  Fr.  jambe,  the  leg,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direct  relation  between  the  two, 
but  the  connection  through  the  Lang,  jhimbela,  to  tumble, 
ghtmba,  to  jump,  with  Fr.  regimber,  regiber,  to  kick,  and  E. 
gib,  shows  that  the  derivation  must  Ue  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  same  way  from  Fr.  giguer,  to  run,  jump,  skip, 
E.  jig  (a  closely-allied  root  with  the  foregoing  jib),  is  form- 
ed gigue,  gige,  the  thigh ;  from  gigoter,  to  shake  one's  legs, 
jump  about— Boyer,  gigot,  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Even  It.  gambata  (Fr.  gambade,  OE.  gambaud,  gambatUd, 
gambold,  gambol)  is  probably  direct  from  an  equivalent  of  the 
Bav.  gampen,  to  jump,  and  not  from  gamba.  Oambade,  a 
gambol,  yew-game,  tumbling  trick. — Cot. 

Oammon.  1.  A  vulgar  exclamation  signifying  nonsense  I 
you  are.  joking!  Obviously  identical  with  Dan.  gammen, 
qport ;  and  singularly  enough  the  word  is  used  interjection- 
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ally  in  Fris.  precisely  as  in  E.^  althougli  not  preserved  in  the 
former  language  in  the  sense  of  sport.  Gammm !  interjec- 
tion of  contempt. — Epkema.  See  Gamble.  It.  gamba!  is 
also  used  for  tush !  pish !  in  mockery,  to  signify  that  one  is 
very  far  from  the  mark  in  what  he  is  saying. — Fl. 

2.  It.  gamba,  a  leg ;  gambone,  any  great  leg,  thigh,  giget, 
gammon  or  pestle,  viz.  of  a  beast. — Fl.  Fr.  jambon,  a  gam- 
mon— Cot. ;  a  ham  or  thigh  of  cured  pork. 

The  It.  gamba  is  commonly  derived  from  W.,  GtieL  cam, 
It.  ghembo,  crooked,  Fr.  gatninr,  to  crook;  but  crookedness 
does  not  seem  a  likely  characteristic  from  whence  to  take  the 
designation  of  a  limb  like  the  leg.  It  would  rather  be  named 
from  its  most  energetic  action,  jumping  or  springing ;  Bav. 
gampen,  gumpen,  to  jump  or  spring. — Schm.     See  Gambol. 

Oamut,  Gamma.  Fr.  gamme,  the  musical  scale.  Said  to  be 
derived  from  gamma,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G,  used 
in«denoting  the  notes  of  the  scale,  but  the  accounts  of  the 
reason  why  this  letter  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  are  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  and  why  the  Greek  name  should 
have  been  used  at  aU  is  not  explained. 

The  real  origin  is  in  all  probability  the  Fr.  game  or  gamme, 
a  chime  of  bells,  which  would  supply  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  musical  scale.  The  addition  of  the  final  ut  in 
gamut  arose  from  the  use  of  that  syllable  to  mark  the  first 
note  of  the  scale. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  the  representation  of  a  clanging  * 
sound  by  the  syllable  glam,  gam,  or  the  like.  N.  glam,  clang; 
glamhul,  window  in  a  belfry  to  allow  the  sound  to  spread ; 
It.  gaume,  the  shrill-sounding  note  of  a  huntsman — Fl. ; 
Esthon.  kummama,  Fin.  kommata,  Gr.  Koymtiv,  to  clang ;  It. 
campanCf  a  belL 

Oaag.    See  Go. 

To  OanoL  A  way  of  executing  malefactors  by  throwing 
them  from  a  height  on  a  sharp  stake  or  hook.  Turk,  kanja, 
It.  gancio,  a  hook ;  inganzare,  to  torture  in  the  Turkish  &- 
shion. — Fl. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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Oaader,  Goose.  G.  gans,  ganserich;  PI.  D.  goo%y  gantej 
Du.  game,  ganser,  or  ganserick  ;  Pol.  gesy  gesior,  goose  and 
gander  respectively.  Lat.  anseff  Gr.  xv^}  goose.  Lith.  guz  ! 
guz  !  cry  to  call  geese. 

Oannet  The  Solan  gooee.  AS.  ganota,  the  wild-goose; 
ganotes  bcethy  the  sea.  The  application  to  a  particular  species^ 
as  the  Solan  goose,  is  a  modem  refinement.  "  Habiut  etiam 
beatus  Leudomirus  cnlturam  seepe  ab  avibus,  qui  Oanitm 
vocantur,  depastam.^^ — Carp.  It  is  certain  that  no  damage 
was  ever  done  to  com  by  Solan  geese. 

Oanflety  Oaunflet.  Fr.  gantelet,  an  iron  glove;  gant,  It. 
guantoy  ON.  toUry  a  glove. 

In  the  phrase  to  run  the  gauntlet  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  gantelope,  arising  from  the  possibility  of  thus  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  term  in  E.  ears,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
ptmishment  consisted  in  a  blow  from  the  gauntleted  hand  of 
each  of  a  lane  of  soldiers  through  which  the  criminal  was 
made  to  pass.  But  the  blow  was  always  given  with  a  rod,  as 
appears  in  the  G.  durch  die  apiess-ruthen  laufen  {yntz-  or 
sptess-ruthe,  a  switch) ;  Fr.  passer  par  lea  verges.  To  run 
the  gantlet  or  gantelope,  to  run  through  a  company  of  soldiers 
standing  on  each  side,  making  a  lane,  with  each  a  switch  in 
his  hand  to  scourge  the  criminal. — B. 

The  punishment  was  probably  made  known  to  us  from  the 
wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  the  expression  is  pure  Swedish ; 
lopa  gatlopp,  from  gata,  a  street,  or,  in  military  language,  a 
line  of  soldiers,  and  lopp,  course. 

OaoL  It.  gabbia,  gaiola  (for  gabbiola),  a  cage ;  Sp.  gavia, 
a  cell  for  mad  persons ;  gayola,  jaula,  a  cage,  a  cell  for  mad 
persons ;  Fr.  g^ole,  a  cage  for  birds,  a  gaol  or  prison.  Lat. 
cavea,  a  cage.  The  origin  seems  Gael,  gabh,  to  take,  seize, 
make  prisoner,  hold  or  contain ;  gabhar,  a  gaol. — ^Armstrong. 
Ir.  gabha'il,  to  take,  make  prisoner,  bind  in  fetters ;  gabhann, 
a  gaol,  a  pound  for  cattle. 

To  Oape,  Gap.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  more  com- 
plete form  of  the  word  be  not  glape,  in  accordance  with  G. 
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glaffkn^  compared  with  gaffen^  to  gape,  to  8tai6 ;  ON.  glapa^  to 
stare ;  gapa^  to  gape ;  N.  glap,  gap,  a  gap  or  passage.  Frov.  E. 
ghp,  to  stare.— HaL  Evidence  of  the  fuller  form  remains  in 
Chanoer's  galp,  corresponding  to  glap,  as  E.  yelp  to  Fr.  gla- 
pir,  or  as  N.  pilka  to  the  synonymous  pUkka,  to  pluck.  See 
Gare. 

PoL  gapie  sif^  to  gape. 

To  Oar.  To  make  one  do  a  thing.  ON.  geroy  gara,  to 
make  or  do.    Bret,  gra,  do,  affair,  business. 

Oarb.    Formerly  applied  to  the  mode  of  doing  anything, 
but  latterly  confined  to  the  fashion  of  dress. 
Asd  with  a  lisping  ^arb  this  most  rare  man 
Speaks  French,  Duteh,  Spanish,  and  Italian.— Drayton  in  R. 

''The  garb  and  &shion  of  his  conyersation.'' — Scott  in  R. 
Sp.,  Gat.  garbOy  grace,  air  with  which  a  thing  is  done ;  It 
garbo,  comeliness,  behaviour,  carriage — Altieri ;  Fr.  garbe, 
gracefulness,  good  fashion. — Cot.  The  primary  meaning  is 
simply  fashion,  the  make  or  shape  of  a  thing,  then  the  right 
shape,  agreeable  fashion.  The  primary  sense  is  preserved  in 
It.  garbo f  garbatura,  the  curvature  or  make  of  a  thing ;  gar^ 
bato  di  nam^  the  model  of  a  ship ;  OHG.  garatot,  ornament, 
preparation^  dress,  habitus>  cultus  ;  mb-garatci,  mundus  mulie- 
bris,  feminine  habiliments ;  mg-garatci,  habiliments  of  war ; 
garauydn,  to  prepare;  AS.  geanea,  preparation,  clothing, 
gear. 

Garbage.  Befuse,  waste.  *'  Tara,  the  tare,  waste,  or  garb- 
ish  of  any  ware  or  merchandise.^' — Fl.  The  guts  of  an  ani- 
mal killed  for  food. 

To  Garble.  To-  cleanse  £rom  dross  and  dust.  Sp.  garbillo,  a 
coarse  sieve ;  garbiHare,  to  garble,  to  sift,  to  separate  the  bad 
from  the  good. — ^Neum.  Oarbled  evidence  is  when  we  select 
what  suits  our  purpose  and  suppress  the  rest.  Yenet.  garbdOj 
It.  crivdlo,  crivo,  Lat.  cribrum^  a  sieve. 

There  is  so  much  analogy  between  the  processes  of  sifting 
and  combing  that  we  may  confidently  connect  the  foregoing 
forms  with  W.  crib^  a  comb,  a  wool-card ;  cribin,  a  hay-rake ; 
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Bret,  cribin,  a  heckle  or  toothed  iiiBtrmnent  for  dressing  flax ; 
cribel,  a  cock's-comb  ;  acrivel,  a  curry-coinb ;  Bohem.  kreb^  a 
nail;  kreben,  Pol.  grzebien,  a  comb.  The  radical  image  is 
shown  in  Pol.  grzebac,  to  scratch;  Gael,  sgriob,  to  scrape, 
scratch,  curry,  agreeing  with  the  foregoing  forms  with  a 
thin  vowel ;  while  W.  crajii,  to  scrape  or  scratch  (giving  rise 
to  crafellf  t/sgrafell,  a  curry-comb),  more  exactly  accounts  for 
those  with  a  broad  vowel,  like  It.  garbellare,  to  sift,  or  Lat. 
carminare,  to  card  wool. 

OarboiL  It.  garbuglio,  embroilment,  confusion;  Fr.  gar- 
bouily  hurliburly,  great  stir,  horrible  rumbling. — Cot.  The 
word  is  originally  framed  to  represent  the  dashing  of  water, 
lying  midway  between  Fr.  gargouille^  a  water-bubble,  and 
barbouiller,  to  blot^  bedash  all  over,  to  jumble,  confound, 
mingle  ill-&vouredly ;  It.  barboglio,  a  tumultuous  hurly- 
burly,  any  confused  or  clattering  noise.  In  imitative  words 
of  this  nature  an  initial  b  and  g  interchange  with  great 
facility.  Lang,  gargata  as  well  as  barbata,  to  boil.  Grisons, 
garbt^gliar^  inbarbiigliar,  to  concise,  entangle;  garbuigl, 
barbiigl,  confusion. 

Ghurden.  It.  giardino,  Fr.jardinf  G.  garten,  Du.  gaerde,  a 
garden.    See  Yard. 

Gargle,  OargoiL  To  gargle  is  to  make  liquor  bubble  in  the 
throat  without  swallowing  it,  from  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
sound  produced.  Lat.  gargarizare^  Turk,  ghargharaet,  gar- 
gle. Fr.  gargouillir,  a  gargling  or  gurgling  noise;  gar- 
gouitter,  to  gargle,  to  rattle  in  the  throat.  Hence  gargautlle, 
the  throat,  also  a  spout  or  gutter  voiding  the  rain-water  of  a 
house ;  and  £.  gargoil,  the  name  given  to*  the  antic  figures 
iuto  which  the  spouts  were  worked  in  Gothic  architecture. 

To  Oare,  Oaure,  Oarish,  Oaie.  OE.  gare  or  gaure,  to  stare; 
whence  garish,  staring,  glaring,  showy. 

With  fifty  gaiing  heads  a  monstrous  dragon  stands  upright. 

Phaer  in  R. 
Doun  firo  the  castel  cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gawrin  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance. — Chaucer. 
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Fr.  garer,  to  ware,  beware,  take  heed  of;  Gare !   Look  out ! 
Out  of  the  way  1 

To  gaze  and  gare  are  modified  forms,  differing  only  as  Du. 
triesen  and  vrieren,  to  freeze,  rerliesen  and  verUeren,  to  lose, 
kiesen  and  kieren^  to  choose — Kil. ;  or  as  Dan.  gla$  and  glar, 
glass.  And  here  indeed  we  have  a  clue  to  the  relations  of 
the  E.  terms.  The  characteristic  feature  of  glass  is  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless  to 
shine,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  provincial  glaze-toorm, 
synonymous  with  glare-worm^  glow-worm — Hal. ;  glasffn,  or 
make  a  thing  to  shine,  polio. — Pr.  Pm.  Thus  glass  would 
originally  be  that  which  allows  the  light  to  shine  through,  a 
sense  actually  preserved  in  N.  glas,  a  window ;  gUsa,  glira,  to 
shine  through,  to  be  open  so  as  to  let  one  see  through.  The 
point  of  view  is  then  changed  from  the  object  which  emits  the 
Ught  to  the  organ  which  receives  it,  and  the  expression  for 
shining  is  transferred  to  the  act  of  gazing  or  staring.  Thus 
we  have  N.  glosa^  to  gaze,  or  stare ;  glara  (as  E.  glare),  to 
gUtter  (explaioing  Lat.  gloria),  and  also  to  stare ;  Buss.  glaz\ 
eye ;  glazyaf,  to  stare.  Swiss  glds-auge,  a  staring  eye.  Prov. 
E.  glotcre,  glore,  to  stare.  Swiss  glare,  to  stare ;  glarig,  con- 
spicuous, garish,  glaring. — Idioticon  Bemense  in  Deutsch. 
Mimdart. 

Now  the  instances  are  very  numerous  where  words  be- 
ginning with  gl  or  cl  are  accompanied  by  parallel  forms  with- 
out the  liquid,  whether  we  suppose  the  /  to  be  lost  in  the  one 
case,  or  to  be  inserted  in  the  other,  or  whether  they  have 
arisen  independently  from  direct  imitation.  Thus  we  have 
clatter  and  chatter;  clack  and  chack;  dink  and  chink;  Sc. 
clatch  and  catch;  Sc.  glaum,  NE.  goam,  to  snatch  at  a  thing ; 
Dan.  glamse,  as  well  as  gamse,  to  snap  at — Haldorsen  in  v. 
glepsa ;  N.  glana,  to  stare,  E.  gane,  to  gape  or  yawn  ;  N.  glam, 
clang  {glam-hul,  the  window  in  a  belfry  to  let  the  sound  out), 
and  Fr.  gamme,  a  chime  of  bells;  N.  glingra  and  E.  gingle; 
N.  glapa  and  gapa,  to  gape  or  stare,  and  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  very  root  we  are  now  treating,  N.  glisen  and 
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gisen,  what  allows  the  light  to  shine  through. — Aasen.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  glaze  and  glare,  or  glotore,  parallel  with 
gaze  and  gare,  or  gaure.  For  the  ultimate  origin  see 
Glass. 

Garland.  Cat.  garlanda,  Sp.  guimalda,  Ft.  guirlande. 
From  It.  gala,  festivity,  festive  apparel,  were  formed  Fr. 
galon^  galant,  galland,  ornament  of  the  head  or  dress.  Oahn- 
ner  see  cheveux,  to  deck  the  hair  with  lace  or  ribbons. — 
Boquef.  Galender,  omer,  couronner. — Pat.  de  Champ.  Gal- 
lande,  guirlande,  couronne. — Boquef.  Hence  by  the  con- 
version of  the  first  /  into  an  r,  garlande.  Sometimes  the  two 
modes  of  spelling  are  foimd  in  the  same  document.  *'  Le 
suppliant  trouva  un  petit  cofi^e  ouvert  ouquel  il  trouva  deux 
garlandes,  I'une  boutonn^e  et  I'autre  plaine. — ^Dans  Fun  des 
petits  coffires  avoit  trois  gallendea  ou  chapeaux  d'argent.'^ — 
Chart.  A.  D.  1409  in  Carp.  A  silver  wreath  due  by  custom 
to  the  wife  on  the  death  of  her  husband  was  in  some  provinces 
of  France  called  chapel,  and  in  others  garlande  (Pargent. — 
Due. 

An  intrusive  r  of  similar  nature  may  be  observed  in  It. 
gazsa,  garza,  a  pie,  and  in  Fr.  guementer,  guermentery  to 
lament. 

Oarlick.  Lick  or  lock  is  a  frequent  termination  in  the 
name  of  herbs,  as  hemlock,  charlock,  garlick,  Swiss  komlUge, 
galeopsis  ladanum,  toeglUge,  cichorium  intybus,  from  ON. 
laukr,  £.  leek,  a  pot-herb,  Gael,  luibh,  formerly  luigh,  a  plant. 
The  W.  llga,  a  plant,  was  no  doubt  also  llych,  the  correspond- 
ence between  ch  guttural  and  z  in  two  of  the  Breton  dialects 
being  of  frequent  occurrence.  Oarlick  then,  in  Gael,  gair- 
gean,  from  garg,  pungent,  acrid,  would  be  garg4u%gh,  the 
pungent  plant. — Rev.  I.  Davis. 

Oannent.     See  Garnish. 

Ctamer.  Fr.  grenier,  a  gamer  or  oom-loft ;  grene,  grain. 
—Cot. 

Oamet.  The  Gr.  kokkos,  a  grain  or  kernel,  was  applied  to 
the  kermes,  or  insect  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour^  thence  call- 
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ed  KOKKwos,  Lat.  coccineus.  In  the  same  way  from  Lat. 
granum  is  Sp.  grana,  the  insect  used  in  dyeing,  and  thence 
scarlet  cloth,  the  crimson  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  It.  granato 
JinOf  fine  scarlet ;  granata,  a  garnet  or  precious  stone  of  a 
fine  crimson,  formerly  called  granate  atone. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Sp.  name  of  the  insect 
descends  from  Latin  times,  and  that  even  then  granatm  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  crimson,  whence  malum  granatum,  It. 
granata,  Sp.  granada,  the  pomegranate,  although,  as  that  fruit 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  number  of  grains  with  which 
it  is  filled  and  the  fine  crimson  of  the  juice,  it  must  remain 
uncertain  which  of  these  features  is  the  one  intended. 

Oaniish,  Oannent,  Oarrison.  It.  guarnire,  Fr.  gamir,  to 
provide,  supply,  deck,  adorn,  set  forth  with. — Got.  Hence 
It.  guarnimentOy  guamigione,  Fr.  gamement,  gamiaon,  any 
garnishing,  decking,  or  trimming,  any  habiliment,  munition, 
or  provision  of  war. — Fl.  The  n  is  lost  in  the  corresponding 
E.  terms  garment,  garrison,  the  meaning  of  which  is  restrict- 
ed by  custom  in  the  former  case  to  the  sense  of  clothes  or 
bodily  habiliments,  in  the  latter  to  a  provision  of  soldiers  for 
guarding  a  fortress.     Garsone,  strong  place.--Pr.  Fm. 

The  root  of  garnir  is  seen  in  a  simpler  form  in  Fr.  garer, 
to  ware,  beware,  look  out — Cot.,  whence  garnir  (as  the  E. 
equivalent  team)  would  properly  signify  to  make  another 
ipare  or  aioare  of  something,  to  make  him  look  out,  and  so 
provide  against  danger.  The  original  sense  is  preserved  in 
the  legal  garnishee,  a  name  given  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  court 
to  a  party,  who  having  money  in  his  hand  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  receives  notice,  or  is  warned,  not  to  part  with  it 
until  the  claims  of  a  third  party  are  satisfied.    See  Gare. 

Oanet  Fr.  garite,  a  place  of  refuge,  and  of  safe  retiral  in 
a  house ;  hence  the  dungeon  of  a  fortress  whither  the  belea- 
guered soldiers  make  their  last  retire ;  also  a  sentry  or  little 
lodge  for  a  sentinel  built  on  high.— Cot.  In  E.  garret,  trans- 
ferred to  an  apartment  in  the  roof  of  a  house.  Qarytte,  high 
seller :  specula* — Pr.  Pm. 
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The  origin  is  Fr.  gariry  to  take  refxige,  to  put  oneself  in 
safety,  from  the  connection  between  looking  out  and  defence, 
safety.  See  Gare.  And  compare  Lat.  tueriy  to  look,  to  de- 
fend ;  tutus f  safe. 

Mais  ne  saveit  queu  part  aller ; 
N'osout  des  grantz  foresz  eissir, 
Kar  il  ne  sayeit  ou  garir. 

Benoit.  Chron.  Norm,  v-  2.  399. 

He  dared  not  leave  the  forests,  for  he  did  not  know  where  to 
take  refuge. 

Se  garer  dessous,  to  take  shelter  under. — Cot. 

Oarrison.     See  Garnish. 

Garter.  Fr.  jarretih^ey  jartiery  or  in  the  dialects  of  the 
North  of  France,  gartier — ^H6cart,  from  jarrety  garet,  the 
ham,  or  back  of  the  leg.    W,  Bret,  gary  ham,  shank,  leg. 

Oas.  A  word  coined  by  Van  Helmont  to  signify  a  spirit  not 
capable  of  being  coagulated,  or  the  most  subtle  and  volatile 
parts  of  anything. — B.  "This  I  will  call  gas,"  he  says,  as 
he  gives  the  name  of  bias  to  body  of  another  kind.  "  Cum 
chymici  prorsus  ad  libitum  sine  ullo  significatils  aut  proprie- 
tatum  rerum  respectu  nomina  imponant ;  ut  in  Euestrum, 
Cagastricum,  Gas,  Bias,  Duelech  et  sexcentis  aliis  portentosis 
vocabulis  apparet." — Skinner  in  Kelp. 

Gash.  1.  PL  D.  gatsken,  to  cut  a  large  hole,  to  cut  deep 
into  the  flesh,  from  gat,  a  hole.  Said'of  a  bold  decisive  incision, 
as  one  made  by  a  surgeon,  or  a  tailor. — ^Brem.  Wort.  See 
Gate. 

2.  Prattle,  pert  language. — Jam.  This  is  another  in- 
stance, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  imder  Barbarous,  of 
the  tendency  to  designate  by  the  same  word  the  splashing  of 
water,  and  the  confused  soimd  [of  idle  talk.  Fr.  gascker,  to 
dash,  plash,  flash,  as  water  in  rowing;  gaschmXy  plashy, 
washy,  bespatling. — Cot. 

To  Gasp.  ON.  geispa,  to  yawn ;  Dan.  gispCy  to  gasp.  Pro- 
bably not  from  a  modification  otgape,  but  a  direct  represent- 
ation of  the  sound  made  in  snapping  for  breath.    Compare 
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Flanders  geispe^  Du.  gheapey  a  snap^  or  clasp.  Parallel  forms 
with  an  /  inserted  after  the  initial  g  are  ON.  gkpsa,  N.  glefaay 
to  gape>  to  snap  at  with  the  mouth.     See  Gare. 

Gate,  Oait.  Ooth.  gatfx>,  G.  gasse,  Dan.  gade,  a  street ;  ON. 
gatUy  street,  path ;  Sw.  gata,  a  street,  way.  Han  gick  sin 
egen  gata;  So.  he  went  his  ain  gate.  Hence  metaphorically 
the  way,  means,  or  manner  of  doing  a  thing.  OE.  algates, 
always,  by  all  means;  Sc.  etcagates,  in  such  wise;  mcmy- 
gatesy  in  many  ways.  ^— Jam.  Applied  to  the  carriage,  pro- 
cedure, or  gait  of  a  man,  it  has  acquired  a  distinctive  spelling. 

Peter  the  Apostel  parceyyede  hiu  ^ate^ 

And  as  he  wente  npon  the  water  well  hym  kne^e.— >P.  P.  in  R. 

The  original  meaning  seems  a  narrow  opening.  ON.  gat,  a 
hole,  gatay  to  perforate  ;  Du.  gat,  a  hole ;  int  gat  zijn,  in  arcto 
verBari,  to  be  in  a  pinch,  in  difficulties ;  PI.  D.  gat,  a  hole, 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  From  a  narrow  hole  the  sense  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  narrow  passage  or  way.  In  ODu.  gat,  E.  gate,  an 
opening  in  an  enclosure,  or  the  door  which  commands  it,  the 
word  approaches  nearer  the  original  meaning.  Compare  Lat. 
/aria,  a  gate,  with /orarc,  to  pierce. 

For  the  derivation  of  gat  see  next  article. 

Gat-toothed. 

0(U4<H>thed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  well. — ^Wlfe  of  Bath. 
This  word  has  given  much  trouble  to  commentators.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Sw.  gles-tand,  N.  gUstent,  gis* 
tenty  having  teeth  separated  from  one  another,  from  Sw.  gles, 
N.  glisen,  gisen,  open  in  texture^  thinly  scattered  so  as  to 
allow  the  light  to  shine  through.  A  similar  loss  of  an  /  is 
seen  in  Cat.  glaasa,  Fr.  gaze,  gauze,  a  texture  with  open  in- 
terstices, from  the  same  origiaal  root  with;  the  Scandinavian 
forms  above  mentioned,  viz.  glas,  or  glis,  in  the  sense  of  shine, 
as  shown  under  Gare.  N.  glisa,  to  shine  through.  The 
change  of  the  final  a  or  z  into  a  ^  is  found  in  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the  root,  as  ON.  glita,  to  shine ;  N.  glett,  an  opening 
among  clouds ;  gletta,  glytta,  to  peep,  to  make  an  opening ; 
glytt,  glott,  an  opening,  hole,  clear  place  among  clouds ;  G. 
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gkUt,  shining,  polished,  smoothed.  The  loss  of  the  /  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples  would  give  a  root  gat,  git,  signifying 
what  admits  the  light  to  shine  through,  open,  separated,  ex- 
emplified in  E.  gat'toothed,  in  G.  gatter,  gitter,  a  lattice,  par- 
tition with  open  interstices,  and  in  ON.,  PL  D.,  and  Du.  gat, 
a  hole.    See  Glade. 

Gather,  Oadioon.  G.  gattern,  Do.  gaderen,  gaeren,  to  draw 
to  a  heap,  to  gather. 

An  article  of  dress  is  said  to  be  gathered  when  it  is  drawn 
up  in  pleats,  whence  must  be  explained  Fr.  gauderon,  goderon, 
the  set  or  pleating  of  a  ruff,  also  a  fashion  of  imbossement 
used  by  goldsmiths,  and  termed  knurling. — Got.  A  gad-^ 
rooned  edge  is  one  worked  with  imbossments  like  the  pleats  of 
a  ruff. 

A  calTs  gather  is  the  chitterlings  or  intestines  of  a  calf> 
named  in  many  languages  &om  their  pleated  structure. 
Oaddre,  as  a  calTs  gadre  or  a  shepes ;  froiasure. — Falsgr.  in 
Hal.     See  Chitterling. 

Gaud,  Gaudy.  From  Lat.  gaudium,  joy,  OFr.  gaudir,  to  be 
frolick,  jolly,  merry,  to  play  the  good  fellow^  make  good 
cheer,  to  jibe,  jest.  Se  gaudir  de,  to  flout,  scoff,  be  pleasant 
with. — Cot.  Hence  E.  gaudy,  showy,  bright-coloured,  like 
clothes  worn  on  festive  occasions ;  gaudy-day,  a  festival ;  and 
from  the  latter  applications,  to  gaud,  to  sport,  to  jest — HaL, 
and  gaud,  a  toy  or  trifle,  a  scoff. — ^B. 

In  the^ame  way  'Pvoy.jaiM  d'enfanz,  playthings. 

Gavel.  Iv  Anjrthing  paid  or  done  by  way  of  rent.  See 
Gabd. 

2.  Fr.  jat>elle,  a  gavel  or  sheaf  of  com,  also  a  bavin  or 
bundle  of  dry  sticks. — Cot.  Sp.  gavUla,  sheaf  of  corn,  bimdle 
of  vineshoots,  gang  of  suspicious  persons. 

Probably  a  diminutive  of  gob  or  job,  a  lump  or  portion,  as 
havin  of  hob,  Gael,  bah,  a  lump ;  Prov.  'E.jobbel,  a  small  load. 
-Hal. 

To  Gauge.  To  measure  the  liquid  contents  of  a  cask,  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  measurement  of  other  kinds  of 
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quantity.  From  Fr.jak,  a  hoidy  jauger,  gaulger,  to  estimate 
the  number  of  bowls  in  a  vessel.  Jalagium,  the  right  of 
selling  wine  by  retail  or  the  duty  paid  on  that  account.  See 
OaUon. 

Oaont  Oawnt  or  lene :  macer ;  —  or  slender :  gracilis. — 
Pr.  Pm.     Gant,  scanty. — Moor. 

flaimtree.  A  firame  to  set  casksonin  a  cellar.  Fr.  chantiery 
a  support  for  yines,  gauntry  or  stilling  for  hogsheads^  trestle 
to  saw  timber  on — Cot ;  also  the  stocks  on  which  a  ship  is 
built.  From  Lat  cantherius,  a  horse  of  burden,  then  applied 
(as  in  modem  languages  a  horse,  ass,  or  goat)  to  a  wooden 
support  for  yarious  purposes.  Qmtherius,  a  prop  for  a  vine, 
rafter  of  a  roof,  trestle  or  horse  to  saw  timber  on. — ^Littleton. 
The  Germans  use  bock,  a  goat,  in  the  last  of  these  senses.  In 
like  manner  we  speak  of  a  dothea-horse,  and  Fr.  ehevalet,  a 
little  horse,  is  a  painter's  easel  (G.  esel,  an  ass),  the  frame 
which  supports  his  work. 

Oauw.  A  name  given  to  a  woven  fabric  of  transparent 
texture.  Fr.  gaze,  cushion  canvas,  the  thin  canvas  that 
serves  women  for  a  ground  for  their  cushions  or  purse  work, 
—dot. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  given  under  Qsre  of  paral- 
lel forms  beginning  with  gl  and  g  respectively,  are  included 
glaze  and  gaze,  with  the  sense  originally  of  shining.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  belong  N.  glisa,  to  shine  through ;  gliaen, 
glesen,  Sw.  glee,  what  admits  of  the  light  shining  through, 
open  in  texture,  thinly  scattered  {et  gleat  eaU,  an  open  or 
coarse  sieve),  explaining  the  Cat.  glaesa,  gauze ;  and  to  the 
second,  E.  gaze,  to  look,  K.  gieen,  open  in  texture,  leaky, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Fr.  gaze  and  E.  gauze,  as 
N.  gleeen  to  Cat.  glassa. 

flaveUdnd.  The  custom  of  Kent  by  which  all  the  sons  of 
a  family  divided  the  inheritance  equally.  Doubtless  from  a 
British  soiurce,  although  the  word  is  of  Gaelic  rather  than  W. 
form.  Gad.  gabh,  take ;  gahhail,  taking,  tenure ;  cine,  kin, 
£unily,  dan.    Thus  gavel-kind  would  mean  family-tenure,  in 
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aooordanoe  with  the  nature  of  the  custom.  W,  gafael,  tenure ; 
cenedly  kindred,  family. 

Gay.  It.  gc^Oj  Fr.  gaiy  merry,  jolly,  quick,  ready,  prompt 
in  action,  light  or  bright  of  colour. — Cot.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  decisively  of  the  radical  signification.  There  is  cer- 
tainly much  resemblance  in  form,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
meaning,  with  Bav.  gah^  gach,  G.  gahe,jahe^  PL  D.  gai^  gaje^ 
goie,  quick,  hasty,  sudden ;  Du.  gay,  gaych,  alacer,  alacris, 
celer,  subitus,  prceceps. — Kil.  But  it  is  not  easy  from  this 
source  to  explain  the  notion  of  .brightness  or  diversity  of 
colour  which  the  word  expresses  in  the  Bomance  languages. 
Sp.  gagar,  to  freak,  variegate,  chequer ;  gaga,  stripe  of  dif- 
ferent colour  on  silks,  ribbons,  &c. ;  Ptg.  verde-gaio,  bright 
green ;  Bouchi  gayole,  variegated. 

Perhaps  the  true  origin  may  be  found  in  the  analogy  by 
which  the  expressions  of  conceptions  dependant  on  the  faculty 
of  hearing  are  extended  to  those  of  similar  character  depend- 
ant on  sight.  Thus  the  designation  of  broken  conspicuous 
colour  would  naturally  be  taken  from  a  broken  chattering 
sound.  So  from  PI.  D.  kikel-kdkel,  idle  chatter,  we  have 
kakeUbunt,  or  kikel-kakel-bunt,  many  coloured,  disagreeably 
chequered ;  Bav.  gikkel-vech,  gcgkericht,  particoloured ;  Swab. 
gakken,  to  cackle ;  gakkelig,  particoloured.  In  the  same  way 
Fr.  cageoler,  to  chatter,  explains  Wal.  cajole,  variegated, 
cajoler,  enjoliver,  to  embellish  (with  bright  colours  P).  The 
It.  gracchiare,  to  chatter  as  a  daw,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
Wal.  cragole  (Bemacle),  crajol^  (Grandg.),  mottled,  speckled ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  may  bo  compared  Fr.  garioUr,  to 
warble  as  birds,  Sp.  garlar,  to  chatter,  with  Prov.  E.  garled, 
variegated,  streaked,  spotted,  and  (with  the  change  of  h  and  g, 
so  common  in  imitative  forms,  G.  belfem,  PL  D.  gel/em,  to 
yelp ;  Lang,  brezilia,  to  warble,  Fr.  greziller,  to  crackle ;  Lang. 
gargata  and  barbata,  to  boil)  with  Fr.  bariole,  variegated, 
speckled.  So  also  Fr.  ptoler,  to  pule,  cheep  or  chirp  like  a 
sparrow  or  young  bird,  piol^,  speckled,  piole-rioU,  gaudy  or 
pied,  diversified  with  sundry  colours. — Cot.    And  again  Dan. 
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^ragUy  Sw.  sprackla,  to  crackle,  Dan.  spraglet,  Sw.  spracklig, 
particoloured,  speckled. 

Now  Sp.  gayo  or  grayo,  a  jay,  gaya  or  graya,  a  magpie, 
Fr.  gat,  geai,  Wal.  catkcy  a  jay,  Bav.  gagker,  gackler,  a 
finch,  are  aU  from  their  chattering  or  twittering  voice.  Serv. 
gakoH,  to  caw  as  rooks ;  Boss,  gat,  croaking.  The  sense  then 
of  variegation,  liveliness  of  colour,  may  either  come  from  the 
figure  of  a  broken  jmportunate  sound,  or  the  Sp.  gayar,  to 
variegate,  may  be  from  gaya,  a  magpie,  just  as  in  E.  we  have 
pied^  chequered  with  white  and  black,  from  the  same  bird. 
The  idea  of  liveliness  may  either  be  from  the  liveliness  of 
chattering  birds,  as  jay  and  magpie,  or  it  may  be  transferred 
from  the  ground  of  colour  to  that  of  action. 

Oaiette.  Commonly  derived  from  gazzetta,  a  small  Vene- 
tian coin  supposed  to  have  been  the  price  of  the  original 
newspaper.  But  the  value  of  the  gazetta  was  so  small  ("  not 
worth  a  farthing  of  ours  " — Fl.)  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  price  either  of  a  written  or  printed  sheet.  The  radi- 
cal meaning  of  the  word  is  shown  in  It.  gazetta,  gazette,  all 
manner  of  idle  chattings  or  vain  prattlings,  but  now  gener- 
ally used  for  running  reports,  daily  news,  intelligences,  and 
advertisements  as  are  daily  invented  and  written  unto  foreign 
nations,  viz.  from  Venice,  B6me,  and  Amsterdam, — Fl.  The 
object  of  the  gazette  was  to  communicate  the  political  chit-chat 
of  the  day.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  representation  of  the 
chattering  sound  of  birds  or  voice,  constituting  a  wide- 
spread root  in  very  different  classes  of  language.'  Prov. 
goMr,  gazalhar,  Fr.  ja^er,  to  tattle.  It.  gazza,  a  magpie  or 
chatter-pie  (as  it  is  provincially  called  from  its  chattering 
voice) ;  gazzerare,  gazzolare,  gazzettare,  to  chatter  as  a  pie 
or  a  jay,  to  prate — Fl. ;  Fr.  gazouiller,  to  twitter,  to  murmur ; 
Pol.  gadac ,  to  talk,  gadu-gadu,  chit-chat;  MeHaj  kata-kata, 
discourse ;  Hung,  csaiora,  noise,  racket ;  csacsogni,  to  chatter 
or  prattie,  CMcsogany,  a  chatter-box,  magpie,  jack-daw. 

Oear.  ON.  ger^,  AS.  gearwa,  habiliments,  whatever  is 
required  to  set  a  thing  in  action.     See  Garb. 
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GeaMiiy  OizeiL  Oeaam,  rare,  scarce.  Oizerif  to  open  like 
the  seams  of  a  cask,  to  stare  intently. --Hal.  Oizsien,  to 
sneer,  laugh,  or  smile  in  a  contemptuous  manner. — Craven 
Gloss.  The  connection  between  the  meanings  is  furnished  by 
N.  glisay  to  shine  through,  to  show  interstices,  as  between 
boards  that  do  not  meet  dose ;  gUsen  and  (with  loss  of  the  /) 
gisen,  opening,  leaky. 

Then  since  the  individuals  of  a  collection  become  rare  as 
the  interstices  increase,  the  yf^rd  implying  interstices  comes 
to  signify  rare.  Sw.  gles,  open  in  texture,  thinly  scattered ; 
ON.  gisinn,  hiulcus,  rarus  (gaping,  rare,  geason). — Haldorsen. 

The  sense  of  sneering  or  contemptuous  laughter  is  from  the 
parting  of  the  lips  and  letting  the  teeth  be  seen  through. 
N.  gUsa,  to  sneer,  laugh  at,  show  the  teeth.  Compare  N. 
glariy  a  bright  opening  between  clouds ;  glana,  to  open  so  as  to 
let  one  see  through,  also  to  stare ;  glanen,  open,  separated. 
In  ther  same  way  from  ON.  glima,  to  shine,  shine  through, 
gima,  a  crack,  transmitting  light ;  gima,  to  gape,  or  open. 

To  Oeok.  To  toss  the  head  with  disdain,  to  sport,  deride, 
mock.  Oecky  a  taimt,  a  gibe. — Jam.  Gael  gate,  tossing  up 
the  head  in  disdain,  a  scoff,  taunt. 

To  Oeok.  To  sport,  deride,  mock.  Du.  gheck,  foolish, 
vain,  mad ;  gheck-hayr,  Fr.  poil  fokt,  down ;  ghecken,  to 
eport;  Sw.  gack,  fool,  buffoon,  laughing-stock.  G.  geek,  a 
fool;  gauchy  a  simpleton;  gaueh-haar,  down  hair;  gauch* 
hafefy  wild  oats,  foUe  avoine ;  gauchy  a  ghost,  phantom,  vision. 
Apparently  identical  with  Gtiel.  caochy  empty,  W.  coegy 
empty,  vain,  good  for  nothing,  insipid,  foolish;  coegioy  to 
make  void,  to  trick. 

Gee.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit  with. — Hal.  From  gee! 
the  exclamation  to  make  a  horse  go  on.  In  G.  hott !  is  the 
word  to  make  a  horse  go  on,  and  hotte-pard,  in  children's 
language,  a  horse^  as  gee-gee  with  us. — Danneil.  Hence  hot- 
ten,  to  make  to  go,  to  get  on,  to  go — Stalder,  to  go  forward, 
to  succeed,  to  gee.  Es  wiU  nicht  recht  hotten,  it  will  not  go, 
or  advance  rightly,  it  won't  do,  won't  gee. — ^Eiittner. 
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To  Oeld.  OSw.  gall,  Gael.,  W.  caiU,  G,  geiUy  the  parte  on 
which  the  capacity  of  ofibpring  depends,  the  testes,  ovaries. 
OSw.  gallay  ON.  gelda,  G.  geUen,  to  remove  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion, to  castrate.  GaeL  caiUeadhy  castration ;  caillteanach,  a 
eunuch. 

Oem.  This  seems  one  of  the  words  whose  derivation  is 
ohscured  by  the  loss  of  an  /.  See  Gare.  ON.  gimlir,  splen- 
dour ;  gim-steinn,  a  shining  stone,  from  gtma,  for  glima,  to 
shine.  It  would  seem  that  Lat.  gemma,  a  gem,  was  a  bor- 
rowed word,  only  accidentally  agreeing  with  gemma,  a  bud. 

Oemini  I  By  Ois.  The  wish  to  avoid  the  sin  of  profane 
swearing  without  giving  up"the  gratification  of  the  practice 
has  led  to  the  mangling  of  the  terms  used  in  exclamation,  so 
as  to  deprive  them  of  all  apparent  reference  to  sacred  things. 
Hence  Fr.  mart  bleu,  corbleu,  for  mart,  carps  de  Dieu  ;  sap- 
perment  for  sacrament ;  Swab,  mein  echel,  for  main  aid  ;  Alsace 
biGabbt  UGoUe!  hi  Gasch!  Gatz!  Batz!  Patz!  OJeses! 
0  Je  !  Jerum,  Jere,  Jemer,  Jeigger,  Jegesle,  Jemine. — Deutsch. 
Mundart.  iii.  503.  PL  D.  Je  !  Jes  !  Herr  Jes  !  Jemine  ! — 
DanneiL 

Oenteel,  Oentle.  Fr.  gentil,  gentle,  tractable,  courteous, 
comely,  pretty. — Cot.  Lat.  gentUis,  of  a  nation  or  family, 
and  icar'  t^oxriv,  of  good  family,  as  we  say  a  person  of  family 
for  a  well-bred  person. 

Gesies.  The  short  straps  with  a  ring  attached  round  the 
feet  of  a  hawk,  which  were  cast  loose  when  he  was  let  fly, 
were  called  gesses.  It.  getti,  Fr.  geets  ;  from  gect,  a  cast  or 
throw,  Lat.  jacere,  to  cast. 

Gest.  1.  From  Fr.  giste,  a  Ijong  or  lodging,  the  appoint- 
ed rest  for  the  court  on  a  royal  progreiss;  thence  used  in 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  for  the  appointed  time  of  departure.  Strype 
says  that  Cranmer  entreated  Cecil  **  to  let  him  have  the  new^ 
resolved-upon  gests,  that  he  might  from  time  to  time  know 
where  the  king  was." 

Best,  2,  Jest  From  Lat.  gerere,  gestum,  to  do,  a  feat  or 
deed  done,  and  thence  a  relation,  story.     The  Gesta  Roman- 
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onim  was  a  celebrated  coUectioii  of  stories  in  vogue  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  Romain  gestes  makin  remembrance 

Of  many  a  yeray  trewe  wif  also. — Merchant's  Tale. 

A  gestour  was  a  person  whose  profession  was  to  entertain  a 
company  with  the  narration  of  stories. 

Do  come,  he  saied,  my  ministralis 
And  jesters  to  tell  us  tales 

Anon  in  mine  arming, 
Of  Romancis  that  ben  roials 
Of  Popis  and  of  Cardinals, 

And  eke  of  loye  longing. — Sir  Thopas. 

Oeeste,  or  romannce:  gestio,  gestus. — Pr.  Pm.  When  the 
telling  of  stories  became  a  professional  occupation  the  subject 
of  the  gestor  would  embrace  everything  adapted  to  excite  in- 
terest or  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  as  the  latter  in  those  coarse 
times  was  the  easier  and  more  popular  line  of  endeavour,  it 
seems  gradually  to  have  narrowed  the  meaning  of  Jest  to  a 
subject  of  laughter.  "  Geat,  a  tale ;  gestyng,  bourde."r=r. 
Palsgr.  in  Way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible  that  gest  in  the  sense 
of  joke  had  an  independent  footing  in  the  language.  Sp. 
chiatar,  to  mutter,  to  utter  a  slight  soimd ;  ni  ehistar  nt  mis- 
tar,  to  be  perfectly  silent ;  chiste,  a  jest,  on  the  same  principle 
probably  that  we  have  Ptg.  zumbir,  to  hum,  zambar,  to  jeer 
or  jest.     ON.  gis,  jeering,  bantoring,  teasing. 

To  Get.  The  fundamental  sense  seems  to  be  to  seize,  to 
become  possessed  of,  to  acquire  o£Espring.  To  forget,  to  away- 
get,  to  lose  one's  mental  acquisitions.  Goth,  btgitan,  to  find. 
AS.  andgitan,  to  understand ;  btgitan,  to  get,  acquire,  obtain. 
ON.  geta,  to  conceive,  beget,  acquire,  to  be  able,  also  to  make 
mention  of  a  thing. 

Oet,  Jet.  Oet,  or  manner*  or  custome^  modus,  consuetude. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Gette,  a  custom ;  newe  iette,  guise  nouvelle. — 
Palsgr.  in  Way.  Perhaps  from  gait  or  gate,  a  way.  JTO- 
gaited,  having  bad  habits,  perverse,  froward. — Jam.    But  it 
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is  more  probably  an  application  of  the  verb  get  in  the  sense  of 
devise,  contriye.  So  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  with  respect  to  the 
contrivance  of  the  alchemist  who,  having  filled  a  hollow  stick 
with  silver  filings, 

With  his  Btikke  above  the  crosselet 
That  was  ordained  with  that  false  get, 
He  stirreth  the  coles. 

Oewgaw.  A  plaything,  trifle.  Fr.  babiole,  a  trifle,  whim- 
wham,  guigato,  or  small  toy  for  a  child  to  play  withal. — Cot. 
The  sense  of  a  toy  or  trifle  is  constantly  connected  with  that 
of  chatter,  jesting,  idle  talk,  as  Fr.  babiole  with  babiller,  to 
babble ;  trifle  with  Fr,  irufer,  to  jest ;  Fr.  fariboles,  fond 
tattling,  idle  discourses,  trifles,  flimflams,  whywhaws. — Cot. 
Now  gewgaw  seems  a  word  of  this  latter  class,  Uke  flimflam, 
tohimtoham,  whywhaw,  representing  sound  without  mean- 
ing. BwiBB  gugage!  like  G.  lari/art!  or  E.  tittyfaUy ! 
exclamation  of  contempt  at  senseless  chatter. 

Oherkin.  G.  gurke,  Pol.  ogorek,  pi.  ogorki,  Boh.  okurka, 
a  cucumber. 

Ohoft.    AS.  gast,  G.  geiat,  a  spirit. 

Oiant.    Fr.  geant,  Lat.  gigas,  gigantia. 

To  Gibber,  Oibberiih.  Gibber ,  like  gabber,  jabber,  and  gab- 
ble, represents  the  sound  of  rapid  talking  without  reference 
to  meaning,  whence  gibberish,  gibbering,  an  utterance  of  arti- 
culate sounds  without  sense.     ON.  gijra,  to  jabber. 

(Ubbet.  The  gibbet  seems  originally  to  have  been  not  a 
mere  projecting  arm  of  gallows  to  which  a  man  must  be 
raised  in  order  to  hang  him,  but  a  contrivance  like  the  wipe 
of  a  well,  by  which  the  sufferer  could  at  once  be  swung  up 
into  the  air.  We  find  it  spoken  of  as  actually  raising  the 
sufferer  from  the  ground. 

y ultibus  erectis  iuraum  iolUtUe  gibeio 

Digna  Jovi  fiunt  oblatio,  jure  levati 

A  teiluie  procttl. — ^Willelm.  Brito  in  Due. 

And  Matthew  Paris  designates  it  as  **  machinam  illam  pcena- 
km  qu8B  gibet  appellatur,"  language  implying  some  mechan- 
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ical  contrivance  beyond  what  would  be  applicable  to  a  simple 
support.  The  root  (somewhat  disguised  by  an  initial  Wy 
which  is  so  commonly  foimd  interchanging  with  a  g)  is  seen 
in  Du.  wipy  indicating  any  sudden  reciprocating  movement, 
as  a  wink  of  the  eye  ;  wippen,  to  toss,  jerk  up  into  the  air — 
P.  Marin ;  wippe,  tolleno,  a  tripe^  or  lever  for  lifting  water 
out  of  a  well,  patibulum  toUenonis  instar  constructum,  a  gal- 
lows made  like  a  wipe,  i.  e.  a  gibbet. — Kil.  Sw.  tcippa,  to 
whip  or  trice  up  ;  toippkarra,  a  tumbril ;  tvipp-galge,  a  gib- 
bet. The  exact  root  is  preserved  in  E.  gib,  to  start  suddenly 
back^  or  from  side  to  side ;  Du.  gijpen  (des  voiles),  se  tour- 
ner  subitement — P.  Marin;  Sw.  gippa,  to  whip  up  into  the 
air — Serenius ;  guppa  upp,  to  strike  up,  tilt  up ;  guppa,  to 
move  up  and  down,  to  rock  as  a  boat ;  Prov.  Dan.  gimpe,  to 
rock,  to  swing ;  Fr.  regimber,  OFr.  regiber,  to  wince. 

Gib-cat.  A  male  cat,  as  we  now  say  Tom-cat.  ''  Thibert 
le  cas  "  in  R.  R.  is  translated  by  Chaucer,  "Gibbe  our  cat," 
Gib  being  short  for  Gilbert,  the  equivalent  of  Fr.  Thibert. 

Gibe,  Gib.  As  gabble,  gabber,  vary  with  gibber  in  repre- 
senting the  soimd  made  by  rapid,  senseless  talking ;  so  we 
had  formerly  gib  as  well  as  gab  in  the  sense  of  the  mouth  or 
muzzle.  "We'll  call  him  Cacodaemon  with  his  black  gib 
there."— B.  and  F.  in  R. 

Hence  to  gibe,  properly  to  wry  the  mouth,  to  make  faces, 
as  from  the  equivalent  W.  gtoep,  beak,  face,  gwepio,  to  make 
a  wry  face,  grin,  mock.  N.  gjetpa,  gleipa,  Sw.  gipa,  to  wry 
the  mouth,  make  faces. — Aasen.  As  the  N.  gj  is  pronounced 
nearly  as  £.  j,  the  foregoing  gjeipa  is  probably  the  immediate 
origin  of  OE.jape,  mockery,  joke. 

Giblets.  The  odds  and  ends  cut  off  in  trimming  a  goose 
for  roasting.  Probably  this  meaning  is  simply  bits,  scraps, 
a  further  dim.  of  Fr.  gobeau,  a  bit,  gobbet,  morsel. — Cot.  It. 
gobbo,  gibbo,  a  hiunp.  In  the  same  way  Prov.  E.  gubbins 
(gubbings),  fragments,  parings  of  codfish,  Ac. — B.,  in  It. 
minuzzi  di  peace,  scraps  of  fish.  Fr.  menu,  the  head,  feet, 
and  paunch  of  a  sheep.     Prov.  £.  gub,  gump,  a  lump. 
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Oiddy.  TJnfiteady,  on  the  verge  of  falling.  Gael,  godach, 
giddy,  coquettish.  N.  gtdda,  to  shake,  to  tremble.  From 
the  notion  of  rapid  reciprocating  action  represented  by  the 
parallel  forms  gib,  gid,  gig.     See  Gibbet,  and  next  article. 

Gig,  Jig,  Giglet.  The  fundamental  idea  is  rapid  recipro- 
cating or  whirling  action,  whence  the  OE.  gig,  a  top. 
To  see  great  Hercules  whippiog  a  ^.— L.  Labour  Lost 
A  whirligig,  a  top  or  plaything.  The  It.  ghiga,  giga,  G.  geige, 
a  fiddle,  is  from  the  reciprocating  action  with  which  it  is 
played.  To  jig  is  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro.  Fr.  gigue, 
gige,  a  jig,  or  rapid  dance ;  giguer,  to  rim,  leap,  jump ;  gigues, 
a  light,  versatile  girl,  a  giglot  or  giglet,  Oigkt  Fortune,  in- 
constant Fortune. — Cymbeline.  Swiss  gageln,  to  joggle; 
gagti,  a  girl  that  cannot  sit  still.     See  Jag. 

Qiggle.  From  direct  imitation.  Du.  gicken,  gickelen, 
cachinnari.     Kil.    Swiss  gigelen,  gigeren. 

Gill.  1.  A  small  measure  of  liquids.  OyUe,  lytylle  pot, 
gilla  vel  gellus  vel  giUungulus.  Hsec  habentur  in  vitis 
patrum.  Pr.  Pm.  Oillo,  vas  fictile.— Gloss,  in  Due.  Vas- 
cula  vinaria  qusemutato  nomine  guiUones  aut  flascones  appel- 
lant.— Paulus  Diaconus  in  Due. 

2.  Sw.  fisk-gel,  the  gills  of  a  fish.  AS.  geaflas,  geaglas, 
geahlas,  Fr.  gijle,  the  chaps,  jaws,  jowl.  Gael,  gial,  jaw, 
cheek,  gill  of  a  fish.  OHG.  chela,  guttur,  brancia— Gl.  in 
Graff;  G.  kehle,  Lat.  gula,  throat ;  AS.  ceole,  faucis. 

Oimorack.     See  Gimmal. 

Gimlet.  Langued.  jhimhelet  {jh  pronounced  as  E.  soft  g), 
Fr.  gimbelet,  gibelet,  a  gimlet,  from  Langued.  jhimbla,  to 
twist,  E.  gib,  to  turn  suddenly,  as  ttimble,  an  auger,  from  Du. 
toemelen,  Sc.  toammle,  to  turn  round. 

GiUy-flower.  Formerly  written  gilofer,  gillaver,  gillow- 
flower,  immediately  from  Fr.  giroflie,  and  that  from  It.  garo- 
fah,  Lat.  caryophyllus,  a  clove,  from  the  clove-like  smell  of 
the  flower. 

Gimmals,  Gimmers.  Oimmal,  annulus  gemellus— Coles,  a 
twin  or  double  ring.    The  term  was  generally  applied  to 
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rings^  or  corresponding  members  of  a  joint  working  into  each 
other,  as  the  rings  of  a  hawberk  or  coat  of  mail,  the  arms  of 
a  tongs,  two  portions  of  a  hinge,  and  thence  the  hinge  itself. 
Grimewea  (or  joints)  of  a  spur,  membres  or  membrets  d'^peron. 
— Sherwood.  Oimmow  of  a  door,  cardo. — Huloet  in  Way. 
Trevisa  speaks  of  an  iron  "  made  as  it  were  a  peire  tonges 
i'iemewde  (ygemewed)  as  tonges  in  the  myddes."  Jimmers, 
jointed  hinges. — Ray. 

From  Lat.  gemelli,  Fr.  jumeaux,  Jumelles,  twins.  In  the 
same  way  the  Bret,  gevel,  a  twin,  is  applied  to  each  of  the 
parts  in  a  double  instrument,  as  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  term 
was  then  applied  to  the  separate  members  of  the  works  in  a 
complicated  piece  of  machinery,  or  to  any  mechanical  device 
for  producing  motion. 

My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gimbcU* 
Fixed  in  a  watch. — Vow-breaker  in  Xares. 

''The  famous  Kentish  idol  moved  her  hands  and  eyes 
by  those  secret  gimmers  which  now  every  puppet  play  can 
imitate.^' — Hall  in  Todd.  "  But  whether  it  were  that  the 
rebel  his  powder  failed  him,  or  some  gimbol  or  other  were  out 
of  frame/' — Hollinshead  in  N.     Hence  gimcrack, 

Oimp.  A  kind  of  lace  made  of  threads  whipped  or  twisted 
round  with  silk.  The  corresponding  Fr.  is  guipure,  from 
guiper,  to  whip. — Boyer.  The  same  correspondence  between 
a  nasalized  form  and  one  without  the  nasal  is  seen  in  Fr. 
gtbelet,  E.  gimblet,  from  a  different  application  of  the  same 
root  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  turning  or  twisting. 
Q.  gimf,  a  loop,  lace,  or  edging  of  silk,  gold,  or  silver. 

Oin.    A  mechanical  contrivance,  a  trap,  or  snare. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  ye  list  abide, 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  therein  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin). 
And  he  wol  down  descend  and  don  your  will. 

Squier's  Tale  in  R. 
Typhieus'  joints  were  stretched  upon  a  gin. 

F.  Q.  in  R. 
So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ginn'd.—B,  &  F.  in  R. 
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From  Lat.  ingenium,  natural  disposition,  talents,  invention, 
Fr.  engtn,  an  engine,  instrument,  also  understanding,  policy, 
reach  of  wit,  also  [when  the  contrivance  is  applied  to  a  bad 
purpose]  fraud,  craft,  deceit.— Cot.  Prov.  genh,  geinh,  ginh, 
Oat.  enginy,  giny,  skill,  machine. 

In  the  sense  of  a  trap  or  snare  we  might  be  tempted  to  look 
to  the  ON.  ginna,  to  allure,  deceive,  the  agreement  with  which 
is  probably  accidental. 

To  Oingle.     See  Jingle. 

(Upiire.  A  purse,  from  Fr.  gibbeciire,  a  pouch,  and  that 
from  gibbe,  a  bunch,  anything  that  stands  poking  out;  gib- 
basse,  a  great  bunch,  or  hulch-like  swelling,  a  pouch,  or  bud- 
get.— Oct. 

To  Oird,  1,  Oirih,  Girdle.  ON.  gidrd,  a  belt,  girth,  band ; 
tunna-gidrdy  the  hoop  of  a  cask  ;  girda,  to  gird.  Goth,  gairda, 
G.  gurt,  giirtel,  a  girdle.  Perhaps  from  the  notion  of  going 
round ;  Mod.  Gr.  yvpos,  a  bend,  a  turn ;  yvpo),  roimd  about. 
Lat.  gyrare,  to  turn. 

To  Gird,  2,  Oride.  To  gird  or  gride  was  formerly  used  in 
the  sense  of  striking,  piercing,  cutting ;  and  thence,  meta- 
phorically, gird,  a  sharp  retort,  a  sarcasm. 

And  ffirdelk  of  Gyle's  heed.— P.  P. 

As  one  thmugh'gyrt  with  many  a  wound. 

Surry  in  Nares. 
Last  with  his  goad  amongst  them  he  doth  go, 
And  some  of  them  he  grideth  in  the  haunches, 
Some  in  the  flanks,  that  pricked  their  very  paunches.— Drayton. 

The  primary  image  is  the  sound  of  a  smart  blow  with  a  rod, 
or  the  like,  giving  rise  to  a  root  which  under  numerous  modi- 
fications is  applied  to  the  act  of  striking  or  cutting,  or  any 
sharp  sudden  action,  as  kicking,  starting  forwards. 

Gamelyn— 

—geri  him  full  upon  the  nek 

That  he  the  bone  to  hrak.— Gamelyn.  598. 

OHG.  gartotun,  perfodiebant  [ilia].— Graff.  G.  gerte,  Du. 
gard,  gtierde,  E.  yard,  a  rod.     Bav.  g!irf,  garten,  switches ; 
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birkene  gartn,  a  birch  rod.  E.  jert,  bynonymous  with  gird, 
a  sharp  touch  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Attainte,  a  reach,  hit, 
homestroke,  also  a  gentle  nip,  quip,  or  jert,  a  slight  gird** — 
Cot.  Then,  with  a  change  of  the  final  t  into  *,  jirk,  yirk, 
yarky  to  strike,  kick,  fling.  To  jerke,  fouetter  avec  des  verges. 
— Sherwood.     Oirk,  a  rod,  to  chastise,  or  beat. 

You  must  he  jerking  at  the  times  forsooth. 

The  Ordinary,  iv.  4. 

To  gerk,  to  kick  like  a  horse  ;  yark,  to  strike,  to  beat,  a  stroke, 
jerk,  snatch,  pull. — ^Hal.  Comp.  Fr.  ruer,  to  hurl;  ruer 
coups  8ur,  to  pour  blows  on ;  ruer  des  pieds,  to  kick,  wince, 
jerk,  fling. — Cot.     A  yark  with  a  whip. — Fl. 

OirL     Formerly  applied  to  children  of  both  sexes. 

Grammar  for  girles  I  garte  firste  to  write 

And  bette  them  with  a  balys  but  if  they  wolde  lerne.— P.  P. 

In  milke  and  in  mele 
To  maken  with  papelottes  (pap,  gruel)  to  aglotye  with  her  gurlet 
(to  satisfy  their  children).— P.  P. 

PI.  D.  gor,  gore,  a  child ;  gdren-kraam  (kinderey),  childish 
tricks;  gdren-snak,  childish  talk. — Brem.  Wtb.  In  Ham- 
burgh gorr  is  now  used  for  a  girl.  Swiss  gurre,  gurrli,  a  de- 
preciatory term  for  a  girl. 

To  Oive.  Goth,  giban,  to  give;  Gael,  gabh,  take,  lay 
hold  of,  seize.  Of  this  perhaps  gii)e  is  the  causative,  to  cause 
another  to  take.  In  the  same  way  to  take  was  formerly  tised 
in  the  sense  of  deliver  up  to,  or  give. 

— to  Progne  he  goth 
And  prirely  taketh  her  the  cloth. — Gower. 

Oiflsard.  Fr.  gesier,  Lang,  grezii,  from  Lang,  gres,  Fr. 
gresil,  gravel,  the  gizzard  being  filled  with  little  stones. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  called  ^pm^,  or  peiri^,  in  Lang., 
from  peiro,  stone. 

To  Olabber.  To  'speak  indistinctly  as  children  that  have 
not  learned  to  articulate  properly. — Jam.  Cat.  parlar  a  glops, 
to  gabble,  praspropere  festinanterque  loqui;  from  glop,  the 
sound  of  a  gulp  of  liquid. 
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OlaoiB.  The  slope  outside  a  fortification,  from  the  parapet 
of  the  covered  way  to  the  general  level  of  the  field.  Fr.  glacis, 
a  gentle  sloping  downwards.  From  OFr.  glacer,  glacier ^  to 
slide,  in  which  is  apparently  preserved  the  root  of  Lat.  glades , 
ice.  OladeTy  to  sKp,  slide. — Pat.  de  Champagne.  Glacynge^ 
or  wrong  glydynge  of  boltys  or  arrowis. — Pr.  Pm. 

Olad.  Du.  glady  glat,  smooth,  polished,  slippery,  formerly 
burning,  bright  (gloedende). — Kil.  Then  metaphorically 
applied  to  a  bright  and  cheerful  countenance.  Sw.  glady  joy- 
ful, cheerful.  Glada  rume  %  et  hus,  lightsome  rooms  in  a 
house ;  glattig,  cheerful.  Dan.  glat,  smooth,  slippery ;  glady 
joyous.  ON.  gladry  bright,  shining,  cheerful,  glad.  In  the 
same  way  Gr.  <l>aibpos,  brilliant,  shining,  cheerful,  jojrful. 
OcuU  hilaritate  nitescimt  et  tristiti&  quoddam  nubilum 
ducunt. — Quint.  Connected  with  a  numerous  class  of  words 
founded  on  the  notion  of  shining.  ON.  gltiay  to  shine,  £. 
glisten,  gUiter,  &c.     See  Glass. 

Olada.  A  light  passage  made  through  a  wood,  also  a  beam 
or  breaking  in  of  the  light. — B.  Glauds,  hot  gleams  between 
showers. — Baker.  The  Aindamental  meaning  is  a  passage 
for  the  Ught,  either  through  trees  or  through  clouds.  N. 
glettCy  a  dear  spot  among  clouds,  a  little  taking  up  in  the 
weather;  gletta,  to  peep;  gloU,  an  opening,  a  clear  spot 
among  clouds.     ON.  glita,  Sc.  gleUy  to  shine. 

In  the  same  way  E.  lawn,  synonymous  with  glade,  may  be 
compared  with  N.  glenna,  a  clear  space  in  a  wood^, glan,  an 
opening  among  clouds ;  ghnen  (of  clouds  or  trees  in  a  wood), 
open,  allowing  one  to  look  through ;  glana,  to  separate  as 
clouds,  to  clear  up,  to  look,  to  peep. 

The  loss  of  the  I  obscures  the  fundamental  identity  of 
glade  with  Dan.  gade,  a  street,  ON.  gala,  a  street,  a  footpath. 
A  similar  equivalence  of  forms  with  an  initial  gl  and  g 
respectively  is  seen  in  Sc.  glabher  and  gabber,  to  gabble,  G. 
glaffen  and  gaffen,  N.  glapa  and  gapay  to  gape  or  stare,  ON. 
glingra,  E.  gingUy  Dan.  glamy  clangour  of  bells,  Fr.  gamme, 
peal  of  bells ;  N.  glantri,  Dan.  ganteriy  foolery,  and  in  nu- 
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merous  other  cases  mentioned  under  Gaze,  Geason,  Gat- 
toothed. 

Olaiye.  A  long  sword  or  bill. — B.  A  halbert-Uke  weapon, 
consisting  of  a  blade  mounted  on  a  long  handle.  W.  cleddt/f, 
Gael.  claidJuamhy  a  sword ;  claidheamh-mor  (claymore),  a 
broadsword.  W.  glaif,  a  bill-hook.  Sw.  glafven,  Du.  glavie^ 
a  lance,  spear.     Prov.  E.  gkeve,  en  eel-spear. — Baker. 

Probably  direct  from  the  Celtic,  although  Diez  supposes 
Fr.  glaive  to  be  formed  through  the  medium  of  Lat.  glddtus^ 
whence  Prov.  gladi^  glazi,  glavi,  as  from  adulterum,  azuUeri, 
avulteri. 

Glair.  The  white  of  an  egg.  Sc.  glair,  glar,  glaur,  mud, 
slime,  saliva. 

Sliddry  £flar  so  from  the  wallis  went, 

That  of  thair  fete  were  smytin  up  on  lofL— D.  V. 

Glorg,  a  nasty  mess,  glorgie,  bedawbed. — Jam.  Glorgyn,  or 
wyth  onclene  thynge  defoylyn,  macule,  deturpo. — Pr.  Pm. 
Bret,  glaouren,  slaver,  glaouri,  to  slobber;  W.  glqfoerion, 
slaver  ;  Fr.  glaire,  white  of  egg,  slimy  soil.— Cot. 

From  the  idea  of  slipperiness,  always  closely  connected 
with  that  of  shining.  Swiss  glaren,  gloren,  to  shine,  glarig, 
glorig,  shining,  smooth ;  Fris.  glar,  slippery.  "  E  iis  er  glar^^* 
the  ice  is  slippery. — Outzen.  Prov.  E.  gUre,  gleer,  to  slide ; 
PI.  D.  glirrig,  slippery. — Schiitze.  Fr.  Terre  glaae,  fat 
earth ;  glazetix,  clammy,  fat,  clayish. 

OlamoT^.  Properly  false  shine,  deception  of  sight.  To 
cast  glamour  o'er  one,  to  cause  magical  deception. 

It  had  much  oi  glamour  might, 
Could  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel. 

Dan.  glimmer^  glitter,  false  lustre.  In  like  manner  G. 
gleisen,  to  cast  a  faint  lustre,  to  play  the  hypocrite,  to  make  a 
false  show. 

Originally,  like  all  words  expressing  visual  ideas,  as  ex- 
plained under  Bright,  derived  from  the  faculty  of  hearing. 
Gael,  glam,  outcry,  ON.  glam,  clash,  clangour ;  glamra,  to 
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rattle ;  Sc.  fflatner,  noise,  clatter.  For  the  passage  to  the 
idea  of  glitter,  compare  ON.  glingra,  to  rattle,  gingle,  also 
to  glitter,  give  a  false  shine. 

Olanoe.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the  shining  of  a  polished 
surface,  then  the  slipping  aside,  as  of  an  arrow  striking  against 
a  poUshed  surface,  or  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  it,  then 
a  sidelong  or  momentary  look. 

Du.  giants,  O.  glanz,  lustre,  splendour ;  ON.  glis,  glitter ; 
Sc.  gleis,  splendour ;  G.  Du.  gleissen,  to  shine ;  glisaen,  ghaten, 
G.  glitschen,  Fr.  glisser,  gUnser,  esclincer,  glasser,  glacer, 
glacier,  to  slip,  slide ;  0£.  glace,  to  polish,  to  glance  as  an 
arrow  turned  aside. — Pr.  Pm.  Lat.  glades,  ice,  from  its  slip- 
periness,  and  £.  glass,  from  its  transparency,  belong  to  the 
same  root.  Du.  glisteren,  glinsteren,  to  glisten,  glister.  Other 
forms  are  Du.  glad,  G.  glatt,  shining,  polished,  smooth ;  N. 
glita,  Sc.  gleit,  to  shine ;  to  glent  or  glint,  to  glance  or  gleam, 
to  pass  suddenly  as  a  gleam  of  light,  to  gUde,  to  peep,  to 
squint. — Jam.  "  The  stroke  glented  down  to  his  belly." — 
Bemers'  Froissart.     W.  ysglentio,  to  slide. 

Dan.  glindse,  to  glisten,  gives  an  intermediate  form  between 
gUnt  and  glance,  while  Dan.  glimt,  a  gleam,  glimpse,  flash, 
would  unit<e  glint  with  gleam  instead  of  glitter.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  words  signifying  shining  are  derived 
from  a  number  of  representations  of  the  same  kind  of  sound, 
having  commonly  more  or  less  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  this  general  resemblance  in  the  roots  causes  a  network 
of  relationship  in  the  words  derived  from  them. 

Olanden.     OFr.  glandre,  a  swelling  of  the  glands,  a  sore. 
£n  col  nnei  glandre$  out, 
Sl'em  escrovele  numer  seout. 

In  her  neck  she  had  naked  sores,  which  men  are  used  to 
call  scrofula.— Life  K.  Edward  in  Benoit.  2612. 

Olare.  A  dazzling  light ;  to  glare,  to  shine  with  excess  of 
brightness,  to  stare  intently  upon.  Ohre,  to  glaze  earthen- 
ware.— HaL  N.  ghra,  to  shine,  to  stare ;  Swiss  glare,  to 
stare.     Applied  in  the  first  instance  to  phenomena  of  hea,r- 
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ing.  Gael,  gldr,  noise,  speech,  giorach,  noisy,  clamorous; 
Lat.  ghria,  renown,  claritas  nominis,  splendor,  amplitude. — 
Facciolati.  Compare  Bohem.  hlas,  the  voice,  fame;  Pol. 
ghSt  the  voice  ;  glanny^  loud,  famous,  notorious.  Lat.  claruSt 
which  is  applied  as  well  to  visual  as  to  audible  phenomena,  is 
another  modification  of  the  same  root.     See  next  article. 

Glass,  Olaze.  ON.  gler,  Dan.  glar,  glas,  glass.  From  the 
notion  of  transparency ;  what  allows  the  light  to  shine 
through.  N.  GlaSy  a  window ;  glisa,  to  shine  through ; 
glira^  to  be  open  so  that  one  can  see  through ;  ghsa^  glora^ 
to  gaze,  to  shine ;  Sc.  glose,  gloze,  to  blaze,  Du.  gleysen^  G-. 
gleyBseUy  to  shine.  To  glaze^  in  the  sense  of  making  a  thing 
to  shine,  is  now  confined  to  th^  surface  of  earthenware,  but 
was  formerly  used  in  a  much  more  general  application. 
Glacyn  or  make  a  thynge  to  shine,  pemitido,  polio  ;  glacynge 
or  scowrynge  of  hameys,  pemitidacio. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  glace ^ 
polished,  shining,  is  familiar  in  the  expression  gUice  silks. 
Glaze-worm,  glass-worm j  a  glow-worm. — Hal.  Looking  here 
to  like  origin  with  that  of  the  twin  form  glare,  we  find  Fr. 
glaSi  noise,  crying,  bawling ;  Russ.  gla»\  the  voice,  Serv.  glas, 
voice,  news,  fame ;  Bohem.  hlas,  voice,  fame,  hkuyty,  sonor- 
ous, clear ;  Pol.  glos,  sound,  voice,  speech ;  glosny,  loud, 
famous,  notorious  ;  Russ.  glaz\  the  eye,  gledante,  sight,  seeing ; 
Serv.  glati,  gledati,  to  see,  to  seek.  Swab,  glaschi,  the  voice, 
glast,  brilliancy,  splendour,  glasten,  to  shine,  to  glance. — 
Schmid. 

To  Olaver.  To  soothe  or  flatter.—B.  To  glaffer,  to  flatter. 
— Hal.  To  glaver,  to  slaver — ^Hal. ;  to  talk  foolishly. — 
Brochet.  The  sense  of  flattering  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  figure  of  stroking  an  animal.  Sp.  flotar,  to  stroke ;  Fr. 
flatter,  to  stroke,  to  flatter.  Bohem.  hladiti,  Russ.  gladif, 
glajivaf  (Ft,  J),  to  smooth,  stroke,  flatter;  Pol.  glaskac,  to 
stroke,  to  fondle ;  gladki,  Bohem.  hladky,  Du.  glad,  G.  glatt^ 
smooth,  polished.  Then  with  a  change  of  d  for  t?  (as  in  It. 
hiada,  biava,  corn),  W.  glaf,  that  is  smooth,  or  glistening — 
Jones ;   Prov.  E.  glafe,  smooth,  polite— Hal. ;    Lat.  glaber, 
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smooth ;  E.  gUb,  Bmooth,  Toluble  of  tongue ;  Da.  glibberen, 
to  slide  ;  and  from  forms  like  these,  to  glaoer^  to  make  smooth, 
to  soothe,  flatter.  Lith.  glebtiy  to  be  slippery,  paglebti^  to 
coax,  flatter.  The  sense  of  slaver  and  thence  of  childish  talk 
is  from  the  smooth  and  slimy  nature  of  saliva.  W.  ^/a- 
foerion,  slaver;  Bret,  glaouren,  giaour,  slaver,  glaourek, 
slavering,  talkative.     See  Glair. 

We  are  however  puzzled  by  the  resemblance  of  Sc.  glabber, 
to  speak  indistinctly,  as  children ;  Ir.  gUrfaire,  glagaire,  a  bab- 
bler ;  gli/rim,  to  prate. 

To  Olee,  Oley,  Oly.  To  squint.  Glydre,  gloyere  or  gogyl 
eye,  limus,  strabo. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  elder  sister  [Leah]  he  forsoke, 
For  she  gliyed  seith  the  boke. 

Cursor  Mundi  in  Hal. 

She  had  sore  eyes.  **  Such  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more 
than  glide  eyes  doth  his  face." — Princes  Cabala  in  Nares. 
Sc.  to  gley,  gly,  to  look  obliquely,  squint.  "  There's  a  time 
to  glye  and  a  time  to  look  even."  " That  was  gleyd,^  it 
stands  obliquely.  NE.  Olea  aglea,  crooked;  to  gledge,  to 
look  asquint. — Jam.  Gr.  yXotos,  slippery ;  ykoiafoD,  to  cast  a 
side  glance.     PI.  D.  gliden,  glien,  to  slip  or  slide. 

Olead.  A  kite.  The  names  of  hawks  are  often  from  their 
gliding  or  hovering  motion.  So  W.  cud,  a  kite,  from  cudio, 
to  hover ;  cudytt  y  gwynt,  the  kestril  or  wind-hover.  Lith. 
linge,  the  kite,  from  lingoti,  to  hover.  Dan.  glente,  kite; 
0£.  glent,  W,  ysgUntio,  to  slide,  and  in  like  manner  E.  glead 
from  glide. 

Gleam,  Glimmer.  PI.  D.  glimmen,  glimmern,  to  shine ;  Sw. 
glimma,  to  glitter ;  N.  gUma,  to  shine  bright,  dazzle ;  glima, 
a  beam  of  light ;  ON.  liomi,  splendour,  AS.  leoman,  to  shine, 
0£.  leem,  Horn,  a  gleam. 

This  light  and  this  leem  shall  Lucifer  ahlend.--P.  P. 
Du.  glimmen,  glimpen,  ignescere,  candere — Kil. ;  ON.  glampa, 
to  glitter,  shine.     The  original  image,  as  in  all  these  ex- 
pressions for  the  action  of  light,  is  a  loud  sound.  ON.  Glamm,  a 
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ringing,  rattle ;  glymiaf  to  resound ;  gfymr,  glumr,  resonance ; 
hljomr,  sonns,  ckmor;  hlioma,  to  resound;  N.  glym,  Ijom, 
resonance,  echo.  Or.  Xa/x7ra>,  to  ring  loud  and  dear,  as  well 
as  to  shine;  \afnrpos,  brilliant,  sonorous,  dear.  See  Gla- 
mour. 

To  Glean.     Fr.  glaner,  firom  glane,  galeyne,  a  handful; 
glenon,  a  bunch  of  hay,  straw,  vegetables. — ^Eoquef. 
Deufl  meyns  ensemble,  Todes  on  pleyns, 
Sount  apel^s  lea  galeyns. — Bibehworth, 

Ainsi  que  le  suppliant  batoit  un  pou  de  glaines,  ou  gerbes  de 
bled. — Carp.  Glean  (in  Kent),  a  handful  of  com  tied  toge- 
ther by  a  gleaner. — Hal.  Olane  cToignona,  a  bunch  of 
onions. — Diez.  Ghna,  gleba  alliorum ;  gelina,  geUma,  gelida, 
geKba,  eyn  schouff  oflF  garve  (a  sheaf  or  bundle),  eyn  kleyn 
garbe. — Dief.  Sup.  Du.  gluye,  a  bunch  of  straw  or  sedge, 
vulgo  glema,  gelima. — Kil.  The  form  gelima  leads  to  AS. 
gehn,  gilm,  Proy.  E.  pelm,  a  sheaf,  handful  of  com  or  straw. 
To  yelm  straw,  to  lay  it  in  order  for  a  thatcher  (i.  e.  in  hand- 
fub). — Hal.  For  the  change  of  the  m  to  n  compare  gerner 
for  germeTy  to  bud. — H^cart. 

Olede.  A  hot  ember,  liye  coal. — B.  ON.  glSa,  to  glow, 
bum,  shine  ;  glod^  live  coal.  G-.  gliihen,  to  glow,  be  red-hot ; 
gluth,  the  glowing  of  fire,  hot  coals,  great  heat.  Du.  gloed, 
hot  coals,  gloeden,  gloeyen,  to  glow.     See  Glow. 

Glee.  AS.  Olig,  gUtc,  music,  sport,  joke ;  gligman,  a 
minstrel,  buffoon ;  gliotvian,  gUwian,  to  sing,  jest,  play.  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  origin.  On  the 
one  hand  we  might  find  a  plausible  explanation  in  ON.  glyr, 
laughter ;  glyare,  scurra,  ludio,  a  buffoon ;  at  hkta,  hefi 
hlegid,  to  laugh,  to  rejoice ;  hkei,  laughter,  sport,  probably 
connected  with  leika,  Dan.  lege^  to  play;  ON.  leikari,  a 
musician,  juggler ;  ProT.  Dan.  leeg,  a  musical  instrument, 
music.  On  the  other  hand  Fr.  glas,  noise,  crying ;  glay,  a 
cry,  song,  chirping  of  birds,  noise,  joy,  instrument  of  music. 

Mais  d'oysel  n*oy  chanson  ne  y/!ri|r.— Roquef. 
And  see  next  article. 
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To  Oleek.  To  jeer,  joke,  jibe,  or  banter. — B.  Du.  glicken 
(parallel  with  blicken),  to  shine  ;  Sc.  glaiks,  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  lucid  body  in  motion  ;  to  cast  the  glaiks 
on  one,  to  dazzle,  confound;  gkUk,  a  deception,  trick;  to 
play  the  glaiks,  get  the  glaiks,  to  cheat,  be  cheated.  To  glaiky 
to  trifle,  glaiking,  folly,  wantonness.  ON.  leika,  to  play; 
OE.  to  lake,  to  play  ;  lakin,  plaything. 

Oleyme.  Slime,  glue.  Gleyme  or  rewme,  reuma ;  gleyme 
of  knyttynge  or  byndynge  togedders,  limus,  gluten  ;  gkymyn 
or  yngleymyriy  visco,  invisco. — Pr.  Pm.  Visous,  gleme  or 
lyme.— Ortus  in  Way.  NE.  glime,  the  mucus  from  the 
nostrils  of  cattle. — Hal.  Related  to  slime,  as  Du.  glibberig 
to  slibberig,  slippery  ;  glippen,  to  escape,  to  E.  slip  ;  glide,  to 
slide ;  Sc.  glent  to  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide.  Probably  the  radical 
image  is  the  sUpperiness  of  a  viscous  liquid. 

Glib.  Slippery,  smooth. — B.  PI.  D.  glippen,  N.  gleppa, 
to  slip ;  Du.  glibberig,  Prov.  E.  glaber,  glibbery,  slippery ; 
glafe,  smooth,  polite. — Hal.  Dan.  gUppe,  to  slip,  to  miss,  to 
wink;  Sc.  gliff,  a  glimpse,  a  glance.  Lat.  glaber,  smooth, 
without  hair,  seems  from  the  same  source ;  and  without  the 
initial  g,  labi,  to  slide,  lubrums,  slippery.  Lith.  glebti,  to  be 
slippery. 

Olidder.  Slippery. — Hal.  B.  Jonson  speaks  of  a  galley- 
pot  being  well  gUddered,  i.  e.  glazed.  Prov.  Dan.  glidder, 
slippery ;  gluddre,  to  smooth  a  wall  plastered  with  clay.  Sc. 
gluddry,  ghittry,  unctuous,  slippery ;  to  gloit,  to  work  with 
the  hands  in  something  liquid,  miry,  and  viscous.  Prov.  E. 
glut,  the  slimy  substance  in  a  hawk's  pannel ;  Fr.  glette,  the 
froth  of  an  egg,  phlegm  or  filth  which  a  hawk  throws  out  at 
her  beak  after  her  casting ;  glettetix,  slimy,  flegmy,  filthy. — 
Cot.     PL  D.  glett,  slippery,  E.  gleet,  a  slimy  discharge. 

Glimmer.    See  Gleam. 

Glimpse.  A  flash  of  light,  transient  glance.  Swiss  glumsen, 
a  spark,  glimmen,  glumsen,  to  glow  under  the  ashes;  Du. 
glimpen,  glinsen,  to  glow,  to  sparkle. 

And  little  glowworms  glimpnng  in  the  dark. — ^Naree. 
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Dan.  glitnte,  to  gleam,  flash.  Det  beginder  at  glimte  af 
dagen  ;  the  day  begins  to  dawn.  PI.  D.  gliemken,  to  wink, 
to  peer.     De  dag  gliemket  all ;  the  day  begins  to  peep. 

To  Glisten,  Glister,  Glitter.  Du.  gliateren,  glinsieren,  to 
sparkle,  AS.  glisian,  glianian,  glistenan,  to  glisten,  ON.  giyssa, 
glytta,  glitra,  to  sparkle,  glitter.  A  number  of  related  forms 
are  seen  under  Glass. 

It  would  doubtless  be  an  error  to  suppose  all  these  forms  to 
be  successively  developed,  from  any  one  root  such  as  glas  or 
glat  We  should  rather  suppose  that  the  noises,  which  con- 
stitute the  original  image  in  the  expression  of  visual  concep- 
tions, were  represented  independently  by  forms  bearing  a 
certain  resemblance  to  each  other,  which  was  preserved 
through  subsequent  modifications  when  the  terms  were  ap- 
plied to  visual  phenomena,  giving  them  the  false  appearance 
of  descent  from  a  common  root.  Thus  we  have  Fr.  glas, 
noise,  bawling  ;  Prov.  glat,  yelp,  cry,  chatter  of  birds,  E. 
clashy  clatter,  which  when  appropriated  by  the  faculty  of  sight 
produce  forms  like  glass,  gloss,  glat  (polished),  glitter,  glister. 
A  form  closely  allied  with  glisten  and  glister  is  applied  to 
phenomena  of  hearing  or  the  sense  which  apprehends  them  in 
Du.  luysteren,  to  whisper,  or  to  listen,  PI.  D.  Ittstem,  glustern, 
AS.  hhfstan,  to  listen,  i.  e.  to  attend  to  low  whispering  or 
rustling  soimds.  In  the  same  way  Dan.  knittre,  to  rattle, 
crackle,  knistre,  to  crackle,  titter,  may  be  compared  with 
gnistre,  ON.  gneista,  to  sparkle.  The  Fr.  edater  is  used 
with  reference  to  both  senses.  Esclat,  a  clap,  crack ;  esclat 
de  lumiire,  a  glimpse  or  flash  of  light ;  esclatant,  crashing, 
cracking,  ringing,  glittering,  flashing. — Cot. 

To  Gloat,  Glout.  Both  words  are  explained  by  Hal.)  to 
look  sulky,  to  stare. 

He  gan  to  moome  and  held  him  stylle, 
He  glowtyd  and  gan  to  syke. 

Rich.  Coeur  de  L.  4771. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  denne,  and  streakes 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlepoole  all  her  necks, 
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Where  {^loting  round  her  rock)  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman  in  E. 

The  word,  like  Du.  glupen,  glutpen,  simplifies  in  the  first 
instance  to  look  covertly  from  beneath  the  brows,  then,  like 
E.  glop,  to  stare,  extended  to  other  cases  of  regarding  fixedly, 
whether  from  desire  or  absorption  in  thought.  Sw.  glutta,  N. 
glytta,  gletta,  to  look  out  of  the  comer  of  the  eye,  to  peep ; 
gloti,  a  bitter  smile ;  G.  glotzen,  to  regard  with  fixed  staring 
eyes.     See  to  Lout. 

Oloom,  Olumpy,  Gloaming.  To  glombe,  to  look  gloomy,  to 
frown. — B. 

It  is  of  love  as  of  fortune, 
That  chaungeth  oft  and  nill  contune, 
Which  whilome  woll  of  folke  smile, 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while. 

Chaucer.  R.  R.  in  R. 
Now  smiling  smoothly  like  to  summer's  day. 
Now  gloming  sadly  so  to  doke  her  matter. — F.  Q. 
A  darke  and  d^glominge  day.— Bihle.  1551. 
Whereas  hefore  ye  sat  all  heavy  and  glommyng,—OiieXon&[, 

To  glump  is  still  used  in  familiar  language  for  sitting 
sullen  and  out  of  humour.  The  origin  is  seen  in  PI.  D.  glu- 
periy  to  look  covertly  from  underneath  the  brows,  not  to  look 
one  full  in  the  face,  as  if  with  evil  thought  against  him ; 
gluup^oge,  one  who  looks  covertly;  ON.  gliupr,  tristis  vel 
vultu  nubilo;  glupna,  to  be  downcast,  animum  demittere. 
The  insertion  of  the  nasal  produces  E.  glump,  glumbe,  glumpse, 
to  frown  or  look  surly.  Again  the  soimd  of  the  final  con- 
sonant is  absorbed  and  the  final  p  of  the  original  root  seems 
converted  into  an  m.  Thus  we  obtain  Prov.  Dan.  glumtnende, 
insidious,  scowling ;  E.  glomming,  downcast ;  glum,  scowling, 
and  in  PI.  D.  with  a  figurative  application,  thick,  turbid; 
G.  glumm,  gloomy ;  Prov.  Dan.  ghmme,  Swiss  glumaen,  to 
glow  in  a  covert  way,  as  coals  beneath  the  ashes ;  E.  gloom,  a 
condition  of  covered  light ;  gloming  or  gloaming,  the  time  of 
day  when  the  light  shines  obscurely  from  below  the  horizon, 
like  a  peraoa  looking  up  from  beneath  his  brows.     It  is  a 
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repetition  of  precisely  the  same  metaphor  when  we  speak  of 
a  louring  sky,  the  meaning  of  louring  (PI.  D.  luren,  gluuren) 
being  precisely  the  same  as  Du.  luipen,  glutpen,  to  look 
covertly,  as  if  threatening  mischief.  It  will  doubtless  be  a 
shock  to  the  preconceptions  of  most  persons  to  find  expres- 
sions taken  from  the  affections  of  the  mind  and  their  bodily 
manifestations  applied  figuratiyely  to  the  condition  of  exter- 
nal things,  but  I  believe  that  the  types  used  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  objects  of  inanimate  nature  are  much  oftener 
found  in  the  moral  world  than  is  commonly  supposed,  a 
striking  example  of  which  ia  pointed  out  under  Heat. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  shown  in  Dan.  glippe,  to 
wink ;  Lat.  lippus,  blear-eyed,  properly  winking.  The  initial 
g  is  lost  in  the  same  way  in  Du.  luipen,  luimen,  to  peep,  look 
covertly. 

To  Olop,  Oloppen.  To  glop,  to  stare;  to  gloppen,  to 
frighten,  to  feel  astonished. 

Tbou  wenys  to  glopyne  me  with  thy  grete  worde. 

Morte  Arture  in  Hal. 

ON.  gldpa,  N.  glaapa,  to  stare,  gaze,  gape.  Hence  ON. 
gl&pr,  glappi,  fatuus,  E.  ghuping,  silent  or  stupid,  to  be  com- 
pared with  glout,  to  stare  at,  to  pout,  look  sulky,  as  gloppen 
with  glotten,  startled,  surprised. — B.     See  Oloat,  Glout. 

Olory.  Lat.  gloria  signifies  fame,  but  the  E.  glory  has 
quite  as  much  reference  to  visible  splendour  as  to  spoken 
renown.     ON.  glora,  to  glitter.     See  Glare. 

Oloss.  Lustre.  ON.  ghssi,  blossi,  flame,  brightness; 
glossa,  blossa,  to  blaze,  sparkle,  glow.  Sc.  to  glisa,  to  cast  a 
glance  with  the  eyes.     See  Glass. 

Glove.  ON.  glofi.  Probably  identical  with  Prov.  E. 
glave,  a  slipper,  from  the  same  root  with  glib,  glaber,  sUp- 
P^iy  9  9^/^f  smooth. — Hal. 

To  Glow.    See  Glede.    . 

Glue.  Fr.  glu,  birdlime ;  W.  glud,  tenacious  paste,  glue> 
Lat.  gluten,  glue.  The  fundamental  idea  is  shining,  then 
slippery,  slimy,  tenacious,  gluey.    Sc.  gleit,  gktt,  to  shine, 
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gUd,  glad,  glaid,  PL  D.  glett,  slippery.  ON.  gUeta,  wet.  Fr. 
glette,  Prov.  £.  glut,  phlegm,  sliine;  Sc.  gUdder,  slippeiy, 
gladder,  to  do  dirty  work ;  to  glait,  to  work  in  something 
liquid,  miry,  or  Tiscons.  Lith.  gUUua,  smooth,  slippery, 
slimy,  sticky.  Compare  also  Gr.  yXurxpo9,  slippery,  tough, 
glutinous ;  ykows,  slippery,  nasty,  clammy. 

Ohim.     See  Gloom. 

To  Olut,  Olutton.  The  sound  of  swallowing  is  represented 
by  the  syllables  glut,  glap,  glup,  gluk,  gulp,  gulk,  giving  Lat. 
glut-glut,  for  the  noise  of  liquid  escaping  from  a  narrow- 
necked  opening;  glutire,  to  swallow;  Fr.  glout,  ravenous, 
greedy ;  W.  gloth,  glwth,  gluttonous  ;  Cat.  glop,  a  mouthful ; 
N.  glupa,  gloypa,  to  swallow,  eat  greedily ;  Sw.  glupsk,  raven- 
ous ;  E.  glubbe,  to  swallow  up,  glubber,  a  glutton ;  gulp,  gulk, 
gulch,  glutch,  to  swallow. — Hal.  Fr.  glouglouter,  to  guggle, 
sound  like  a  narrow-mouthed  pot  when  it  is  emptied. 

To  OnaiT,  Gnarled.  To  gnarr  or  gnerr,  to  growl,  snarl, 
grumble.  **  Better  is  a  morsel  of  bread  with  joy  than  a  house 
full  of  delices  with  chiding  and  gnerring." — Chaucer.  Du. 
gnorren,  knarren,  knorren,  grunnire,  fremere,  frendere,  to. 
growl,  snarl;  Sw.  knarra,  to  creak;  knorra,  to  murmur, 
growl,  Dan.  knurre,  to  growl,  to  purr  as  a  cat.  Then,  because 
a  body  spinning  rapidly  round  makes  a  whirring  sound  whUe 
the  string  to  which  it  is  suspended  knots  and  twists,  Sw. 
knar  la,  to  twist,  to  curl ;  E.  gnarr,  a  hard  knot  in  a  tree — 
B. ;  gnarled,  knotted.  In  the  same  way  PL  D.  snarren,  mir^ 
ten,  enurren,  to  whirr ;  anarre,  a  spinning-wheel ;  Sw.  snarra^ 
to  hum  like  a  top,  purr,  sound  the  r  strongly,  also  to  whirl, 
to  turn ;  E.  snarl,  to  make  a  grumbling  sound,  to  make  knots 
like  an  overtwisted  cord. 

To  Gnash,  Onast  From  a  representation  of  the  sound  made 
by  the  clapping  of  the  teeth.  Fin.  naakata,  to  clap  or  knap 
the  teeth ;  naskia,  to  smack  the  jaws,  as  a  pig  in  eating ;  Dan. 
gnaske,  knaske,  gntdake,  Sw.  gnkala,  to  crunch,  gnash,  grind 
the  teeth ;  Du.  knasschen,  knaspen,  knarsen,  knarren,  to 
gnash ;  G.  knaatem,  knattet^,  to  crackle,  rattle.  OE.  gnaste  y 
VOL.  n.  X 
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to  gnaste,  or  gnasshe  with  the  teeth,  grincer. — Palsgr.  in 
Way.     ON.  gnista  tdnnum,  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Gnaat  or  Knart.  The  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle.  Lichinus, 
gnast  of  the  candell — Med., — candell  weyke — Ortus  in  Way. 
Onast,  knaatf  emnnctura. — Pr.  Pm.  Yonr  strengthe  shall  ben 
as  a  gnast  of  a  flax  top  (favilla  stup® — Vulg.) — Wicliff.  In 
the  later  versions  gnast  is  replaced  by  deed  sparke,  or  deed 
sparde, — Way.  I  should  without  doubt  refer  it,  with  Way, 
to  ON.  gneisti,  a  spark,  were  it  not  for  the  Pol.  knota,  the 
wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle,  Lith.  knatas,  wick.  Thus  the  OE. 
gnastf  or  knasty  may  probably  be  identified  with  Dan.  knasty 
a  knot,  knag,  gnarl  in  wood,  originally  signifying  (like  toick) 
a  knot,  or  tuft  of  fibrous  materials  dipped  in  grease.  See 
Knot. 

Onat.  From  the  humming  sound  with  which  it  signals  its 
attack.  N.  gnette,  knetta,  to  crackle,  rustle,  giye  a  faint 
sound.  DsB  gnatt  ikje  'ti'naa,  there  was  not  the  least  sound 
from  him.  G.  mucke,  a  midge,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
mucken,  synonymous  with  N.  gnette,  Nicht  einen  muck  von 
sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound. 

To  Gnaw.  ON.  gnaga,  Dan.  gnave,  O.  nagen,  Du.  knagen, 
knautven,  to  gnaw.  To  naggle,  to  gnaw. — Hal.  From  the 
sound  of  the  teeth  against  a  hard  substance.  Fin.  nakkia,  G. 
knacken,  to  rap. 

The  same  soimd  is  also  represented  with  a  final  p  or  b,t  or 
d.  G.  knappen,  to  crackle,  gnaw,  eat ;  knaupeln,  to  gnaw  a 
bone,  Du.  knabbelen,  to  gnaw,  gnash,  £.  nibble  ;  Fin.  napista 
leviter  crepo,  inde  murmuro  (knarren,  murren) ;  natista,  to 
sound  like  gnawing  mice,  natustaa,  to  gnaw,  G.  knattemy  to 
crackle  ;  Dan.  gnaddre,  to  grumble. 

To  Oo,  Oang.  ON.  ganga,  perf.  geek,  hefi  gengid;  N.  ganga^ 
gaa,  to  go  on  foot,  walk.     G.  gehen,  gegangen^  Du.  gaen,  to 

go* 

Ooad.  Properly  a  rod.  Goad,  an  eU  English. — B.  See, 
Gad. 

Goal.  Gtwl.  geal,  white,  anything  white,  a  mark  to  shoot  ^ 
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at.  The  Gael,  however  seems  an  xmlikely  source  for  a  word 
of  this  nature,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  mark  in  shooting 
was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  goal  in  E.  The  true  origin 
is  to  be  found  in  the  figure  of  a  bubble  rising  to  the  surface, 
and  overtopping  the  water,  by  which  its  progress  upwards 
seems  to  be  resisted.  It.  galla  or  gala,  a  bubble ;  stare  a 
galla,  to  float,  and  metaphorically,  to  prevail,  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  to  carry  the  day.  The  Fr.  amir  le  gal  is  used  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning,  and  the  expression  was  introduced 
into  E.  as  to  get  the  goal.  ''  There  was  no  person  that  could 
have  won  the  ring  or  got  the  gole  before  me." — Hall.  Rich. 
III. 

Canara  birds  come  in  to  bear  the  bell, 
And  goldfinches  do  hope  to  get  the  ^oo/.— Gascoigne  in  R. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  expression  that  neither  in 
E.  nor  in  Fr.  was  retained  any  consciousness  of  the  original 
image,  but  the  expression  being  specially  applied  to  success 
in  an  athletic  contest,  such  as  racing  or  football,  the  term  gal 
or  goal  was  affixed  by  a  literal  interpretation  to  the  boundary 
or  standard  the  attainment  of  which  was  the  test  of  victory. 
Fr.  gal,  the  goal  at  football. — Trevoux. 

Goal     ON.  geit,  a  female  goat ;  geit-hafr,  a  male  goat. 

To  Gobble,  Gob,  Gobbet  To  gobble  is  to  eat  voraciously, 
from  the  noise  of  liquids  pouring  down  the  throat,  as  E.  gut- 
tie,  guzzle,  Fr.  godailler,  gogaille,  from  other  representations 
of  the  same  sound.  In  Du.  gobelen,  Fr.  degobiller,  ON.  gubba, 
to  vomit,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  gush  of  liquid  upwards 
instead  of  downwards. 

The  force  of  the  representative  sound  is  here  as  in  most 
other  cases  clearest  appreciated  in  the  frequentative  form, 
from  whence  the  simple  gober,  to  gulp  down,  swallow,  eat 
greedily,  is  a  subsequent  abstraction ;  and  gob,  a  gulp ;  acaler 
tout  de  gob,  to  swallow  at  one  gulp ;  gobet,  a  morsel  swallow- 
ed greedily,  a  gobbet  or  mouthful.  From  the  same  verb  E. 
gob  (properly  the  swallow,  then  as  Fr.  gueuU,  of  the  same 
original  meaning),^  an  open  or  wide  mouth. — B.     It  gobbio, 
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a  goitre,  or  swelled  throat.  Gael,  gob,  as  in  E.,  is  ludicrously 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  man.  Pol.  g^ba^  the  mouth; 
Bohem.  huba,  the  mouth,  chops ;  Russ.  guba,  the  lips ;  Serv. 
gubitza,  the  snout  of  an  animal. 

Another  application  of  E.  gob,  as  of  the  dim.  gobbet,  is  to  a 
bit,  a  lump.     To  work  by  the  gob,  to  work  by  the  piece. 

Ooblet,  Ootoh.  Fr.  gobeau,  a  yial,  or  strait-mouthed  yessel 
of  glass,  a  great  goblet ;  gobelet,  a  goblet,  or  wide-mouthed 
bowl  to  drink  in. — Cot. 

The  names  of  vessels  for  containing  liquids  are  often  taken 
from  the  image  of  pouring  out  water,  expressed  by  forms  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  water  guggling  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  narrow-necked  vessel.  Thus  It.  gozzare,  to  revel,  properly 
to  guzzle,  Swiss  gotscheln,  to  plash,  sound  as  water  shaking 
in  a  vessel,  are  connected  with  It.  gozzo,  a  cruse,  any  glass 
with  a  roimd  body  and  long  narrow  neck, — Fl.,  and  E.  goich, 
a  large  pitcher; — Hal. ;  Fr.  godailler,  to  guzzle,  or  make  good 
cheer,  Swiss  gudeln,  gutteln,  to  guggle,  sound  as  water  in  a 
vessel,  with  Fr.  godet,  a  jug.  It.  gotto,  a  pot,  or  drinking- 
glass;  and  Swiss  guggeln,  to  guzzle,  E.  guggle,  with  'Et.jug, 
In  the  same  way  from  gobble,  representing  the  sound  of  liquids 
in  the  throat,  Fr.  gobeloter,  to  guzzle  or  tipple,  are  gobelet, 
gobeau,  a  drinking  glass,  Bret,  gdb,  c6p,  a  cup.  The  OE.  jub, 
a  jug,  shows  the  change  of  the  initial  g  U>  j,  as  in.  jug,  com- 
pared with  guggle. 

Ooblin.  Fr.  gobelin,  a  Hobgoblin,  Eobin  good-fellow/ 
Bug. — Cot.  The  Goblin  was  generally  conceived  as  a  super- 
natural being  of  small  size  but  of  great  strength,  dwelling 
underground  in  mounds  or  desert  places,  not  generally  ill- 
disposed  towards  man,  and  in  some  cases  domesticated  with 
him  and  rendering  him  service.  Hence  the  frequent  addition 
of  a  familiar  appellation,  as  in  Hob-goblin,  Hob-thrush. — Cot. 
in  V.  Lutin.  It  was  known  in  Gbrmany  by  the  name  of  Ko* 
bold,  and  was  supposed  particularly  to  frequent  mines,  being 
thence  called  Berg-geist,  Berg-manncheni,  or  Mine-spirit, 
Mine-dwarf.     Another  German  name  is  Matthew  Kobalein^ 
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equivalent  to  E.  Hob-goblin.  The  GbUin  is  mentioned  by 
OidericuB  Yitalis,  *'  Daemon  enim  quem  de  Dian®  fano  expulit 
adhue  in  eftdem  urbe  degit,  et  in  variis  frequenter  formis 
apparens  neminem  kedit.  Hunc  yulg^  gobdinum  appellat." 
He  is  known  in  Brittany  by  the  name  of  gobilin,  and  is  there 
also  supposed  to  engage  in  household  drudgery  like  Milton's 
Lubber-fiend,  to  curry  the  horses  of  a  night>  for  instance.  It 
is  among  the  Celts  probably  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  to 
be  looked  for.  The  Welsh  appellation  is  coblyn^  properly  a 
knocker,  from  cobio,  to  knock,  to  peck ;  coblyn  y  coed,  a  wood- 
pecker. 

An  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  in  a  passage  which  is 
the  more  satisfactory  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to 
haye  no  idea  of  any  connection  between  the  word  goblin  and 
the  superstition  he  is  describing.  '^  People  will  laugh  at  us 
Cardiganshire  miners/'  says  a  correspondent  quoted  in 
*  Bridges'  Guide  to  Llandudno/  ''  who  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  knockers  in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured  impalpable 
people,  not  to  be  seen,  but  heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to 
work  in  the  mines.  The  miners  have  a  notion  that  these 
knockers  or  little  people,  as  we  call  them  "  (compare  G.  berg^ 
mdnnchen — Adelung),  "  are  of  their  own  tribe  and  profession, 
and  are  a  harmless  people,  who  mean  well."  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Kobold  in  Germany  is  peculiarly  a  miner's 
superstition,  while  Cardiganshire  has  been  a  mining  district 
from  the  times  of  the  Romans.  From  his  knocking  propen- 
sity the  Kobold  is  sometimes  called  Meister  Hammerling. 

God.    G.  gott  /  Fers.  khoda. 

6k)g,  Goggle.  To  gog,  cog,  jock,  jog,  shag,  shog,  are  paral- 
lel forms  expressing  motion  brought  to  a  sudden  stop.  See 
Cog.  Oog-mire,  a  quagmire,  or  shaking  bog.  Gael,  gog, 
nod;  gogach,  nodding,  wavering;  gog^cheanmjtch,  nodding, 
tossing  the  head  in  walkiag ;  gog-shuU,  a  goggle-eye,  a  full 
rolling  eye. — ^B.  To  goggle  is  thus  like  coggle  or  joggle,  to  be 
imsteady,  to  roll  to  and  fro.  *'  Then  passid  they  forth  boystly 
ffoglyng  with  their  hedis." — Chaucer,  ProL  Merch.  2nd  Tale. 
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Swiss  gagen,  to  rock,  gageln,  to  joggle.  As  such  expressions 
as  ttoifter,  chitter,  signifying  a  broken,  tremulous  sound*  are 
applied  to  a  tremulous  motion,  so  it  seems  the  representation 
of  a  broken  sound,  the  separate  elements  of  which  are  of  a  jar- 
ring nature,  are  applied  to  a  rougher  and  more  disjointed 
movement.  Bay.  gagkem,  to  duck  like  a  hen,  to  stutter, 
stammer ;  Swiss  gaggi,  the  clucking  of  a  hen,  gigcyen,  to 
hihaw,  bray  Hke  an  ass.  In  the  same  way  are  related  Bay. 
gighen,  to  make  inarticulate  noises,  giggle,  stutter,  and  gig^ 
keln,  to  palpitate,  shiver,  tremble. 

Gold.     ON.  gull,  gold,  gulr,  yellow. 

Ooit,  Oote,  Oowt  A  ditch  or  sluice. — Hal.  A  mill-stream 
or  drain.  Du.  gote,  O.  gasse,  a  kennel,  conduit,  spout,  sink. 
One  of  the  nimierous  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  inter- 
change of  an  initial  d  and  g.  Prov.  dotz,  Fr.  doit,  daiz,  M. 
Lat.  doittis.  ''  Concessi  dictis  fratribus  stagnum  de  Placeio 
et  nemus,  cum  terra  quae  est  per  duos  doitos  usque  ad  molen- 
dinum  de  Placeio,  sicut  doittis  exit  de  valle  de  Tesneres." — 
Carp.     See  DosiL 

Lang,  gamsa  and  doussa,  to  give  a  douche. 

Oood.     O.  gut     GtT,  ayaOos. 

Qool,  Oally.  A  ditch,  trench,  puddle.— B.  GuUp-hole,  a 
sink.  Swiss  giille,  mist-guile,  a  puddle,  the  drainings  of  a 
dung-heap.  Du.  Guile,  palus,  vorago,  gurges. — ^Kil.  Limou- 
sin gooullia,  gcumUio,  a  puddle.  From  the  sound  of  water 
guggling  or  splashing.  Prov.  Fr.  gouiUer,  to  splash,  dirty ; 
gouillat,  a  puddle  ;  goule,  a  throat. — Jaubert.  Gloss,  du  Cen- 
tre de  la  Fr.  goulot,  the  pipe  of  a  sink  or  gutter.     See  Qullet. 

Goose.     See  Qander. 

(Gooseberry.  Corrupted  from  G.  kraus-beere,  krdmdbeere, 
otherwise  stacheUheere,  Du.  kroes-,  kruya-,  kroesel-besie,  Lat. 
uva  crispa,  from  the  upright  hairs  with  which  the  fruit  is 
covered,  G.  kraua,  crisp,  Du.  kroesen,  kruyaen,  to  curl,  the 
notion  of  curly  and  of  bristly  hair  being  commonly  expressed 
by  the  same  term.  Compare  It.  riccio,  a  curl,  also  the  bristly 
husk  of  a  chesnut ;  arricdarsi,  to  stand  on  end.    The  form 
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hroeseUbe^ie  gives  rise  to  Mid.  Lat.  grosstda,  crosetta,  Fr. 
groUeUe^  groselle. 

The  idea  of  an  tindulating,  curly  sur&ce  ia  commoiUy  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  of  a  broken^  quiyermg  sound.  Fr.  gre* 
ziUer,  to  crackle,  shrivel;  Prov.  grazillary  to  twitter;  G. 
kratueln,  to  trill,  quaver,  warble,  also  to  curl.  See  Carl; 
Frizzle. 

Oorbelly.  A  glutton,  or  greedy  fellow.— B.  AS.  and  N. 
goTf  filth ;  in  N.  also  appUed  to  the  half-digested  food  in  the 
stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal,  or  generally  the  contents  of 
the  intestines ;  gorvaamb,  the  first  stomach  of  a  ruminating 
animal ;  gorkaggfe,  gorpose  (a  gore-tub,  or  gore-sack),  a  glut- 
tonous, lazy  fellow ;  gara,  to  stuff  oneself.  E.  Oarcraw  (a  con- 
sumer oigorey  or  filth),  ON.  garbor,  a  raven. 

Gore.  1.  Clotted  blood.— B.  AS.  gar,  wet  filth,  mud, 
dung,  blood ;  N.  gorblaut,  gorrnay  thoroughly  wet  and  raw. 
N.  goTy  wet  mud ;  gorbotn,  a  muddy  bottom,  gortnyr,  a  soft 
swamp  of  mere  mud.  OHG-.  harOy  mud,  oose;  haratcigy 
muddy,  dirty. 

2.  To  Gore.  The  lap  or  skirt  of  a  garment;  a  pointed 
piece  let  in  to  a  garment  to  widen  it. 

Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde 
The  elf  quene  shall  my  lemman  he, 
And  slepe  under  my  gore, — Chaucer.  Sir  Thopae. 

— sleep  in  my  bosom,  under  the  lap  of  my  garment.  The 
Du.  gheere  was  used  in  both  these  senses ;  gheere,  gheerene, 
lacinia,  sinus  vestis,  limbus,  et  pars  qua  largior  fit  vestis. — 
Eil.  It.  gherone,  the  gusset,  gores  of  a  shirt  or  smock,  side- 
pieces  of  a  cloak ;  also  the  skirts  of  a  coat. — FL  Fr.  giron, 
the  lap  or  bosom. 

The  original  meaning  seems  to  be  a  poiat  or  comer,  then 
the  comer  of  a  garment,  lap,  comer-shaped  piece  let  in  to  a 
garment.  Compare  Lap.  skauty  a  point;  akyO'skauty  the 
point  of  an  axe ;  skauteky  pointed,  angular ;  ON.  skaut,  lap, 
.lappet,  skirt,  identical  with  G.  schoosy  bosom.  The  sense  of 
point  is  preserved  in  AS.  gar,  ON.  geir,  a  spear,  or  javdin ; 
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N.  gavBy  garre^  a  point,  peak,  sharp  stalk  of  grass  or  heath. 
Hence  E.  gore,  to  pieree,  transfix  with  a  pointed  instrument 
as  a  spear  or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  now  almost  confined  to 
the  latter  application.  Fin.  kairi,  a  borer,  also  a  gore  or 
angular  piece  in  a  garment.  AS.  navegar,  an  instrument  for 
boring,  where  the  sense  of  piercing  is  expressed  by  the  sylla* 
ble  gar^  the  former  part  of  the  word  being  explained  under 
Auger. 

Goi^.  Fr.  gorge,  a  throat ;  It.  gorgo,  a  gurgle,  a  bubbling 
or  swallow  of  waters,  a  gulph,  whirlpool,  a  roaring  noise,  or 
vehement  boiling  of  waters,  a  spout  or  gutter — Fl. ;  gorgoglio, 
a  gargling  or  rattling  in  the  throat ;  gorgare,  gorgheggiare, 
to  gurgle  with  violent  boiling,  to  purl  and  bubble.  Obviously 
from  a  representation  of  the  gurgling  or  guggling  sound 
made  by  the  motion  of  air  and  water  intermixed.  Lat.  gurgei, 
a  whirlpool.  Arab,  gharghara,  a  gargle,  rattle  in  the  throat. 
Esthon.  kurk,  Gt.  gurgel,  the  gullet,  throat. 

Closely  allied  to  a  series  of  forms  in  which  the  r  is  replaced 
by  an  /,  gulch,  gulp,  gulf,  gully,  &c. 

Gorgeoufl.  Fr.  gorgias,  gourgias,  gawdy,  flaunting,  sump- 
tuously clothed;  glorying  or  delighting  in  bravery,  also 
proud,  lofty,  stately,  standing  on  his  pantofles. — Cot.  Se 
gorgiaser,  to  flaunt,  to  be  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his  apparel. 
Probably  a  metaphor  from  the  strutting  self-importance  of  a 
peacock  or  turkey-cock.  So  iromjaboty  the  craw,  faire  jabot, 
se  glorifier,  faire  I'orgueilleux. — Diet,  du  has  Langage.  In 
the  same  way  se  rengorger,  to  bridle,  to  hold  back  the  head 
and  thrust  forwards  the  throat  and  chest  (gorge) ;  to  play 
the  important,  affect  an  air  of  pride.  So  G-.  briisten,  properly 
to  hold  up  one's  breast,  figuratively  to  be  proud,  to  be  pomp- 
ous, to  bridle  up  oneself.  Sich  auf  etwas  brUsten,  to  be 
proud  of  a  thing.  Bohem.  hrdlo,  the  neck,  throat,  hrditi  se, 
hrdnautiy  to  be  proud,  to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut. 

Gormandise.  Fr.  gourmand,  a  glutton.  The  verb  must 
have  signified  to  eat  greedily,  though  only  preserved  in 
Kouchi  gourmer,  to  taste  wine,  Sp.  gormar,  to  vomit.     Gom- 
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pare  Bu.  gohekn^  'Ft.  degobiUer,  to  yomit,  witli  E.  gobble^  to 
eat  Yoraciously.  Oourmauylha,  gourmouira^  to  make  a  noise 
with  water  in  rincing  the  mouth. — Diet.  Gastrais. 

Gone,  Oont  A  prickly  shrub,  the  growth  of  waste  places. 
From  W.  gores^  gorest^  waste,  open.  A  goraty  bit,  in  the 
Midland  counties,  is  a  piece  of  groimd  oyergrown  with  furze. 
Limousin  garsso,  place  covered  with  stones  and  brambles ; 
degaurssa,  to  clear  land  for  cultivation.  Bret,  lann,  gorse ; 
lannou  (in  the  pL),  waste  places.  In  the  Fr.  parts  of  Brit- 
tany the  plant  gorse  is  called  lande,  the  name  given  to  the 
barren,  shrubby  plains  about  Bordeaux. 

Goshawk.  A  hawk  used  in  the  chase  of  geese.  G.  ganse^ 
{Utter y  goose-eagle.  **  Auca,  gos  ;  aucariua,  goa-hafuc.** — GL 
^Ifr. 

Gossip.  Godfather  or  godmother,  related  in  the  service  of 
God.  AS.  9iby  peace,  alliance,  relationship;  sibscipe,  Du. 
sibbe,  gesibbe,  G.  aippschqft,  relationship;  ON.  gudstfiar, 
spiritual  relationship. 

GkMsomer.  Properly  God-summer.  G.  der  sammer,  ftie- 
gendeaammer,  samtner-fSden  (summer-threads),  Marten  faden, 
Unsrer  lieben  frauen  fdden,  from  the  legend  that  the  gosso- 
oner  is  the  remnant  of  our  Lady's  winding-sheet,  which  fell 
Away  in  fragments  when  she  was  taken  up  to  Heaven.  It  is 
this  divine  origin  which  is  indicated  by  the  first  syllable  of 
the  E.  term.  In  like  manner  the  Lady-cow  is  in  Brittany  la 
petite  vache  du  bon  Dieu,  in  G.  Marien-k^er,  or  Oottes 
kiihlein. 

Gospel.  AS.  Godspelly  ON.  guds-spiall,  the  word  of  God. 
Goth,  spilhny  to  tell ;  AS.  spell^  ON.  spicUl,  discourse,  tidings. 

Gotoh.  An  earthenware  drinking  vessel  with  a  belly  like  a 
jug.  It.  gasszo,  a  glass  with  round  body  and  narrow  neck ; 
gotto,  a  drinking-glass.     See  Goblet. 

Gouge.  Sp.  gubia,  Fr.  gauge,  a  hollow  chisel.  Pol.  kopac\ 
to  dig,  hollow,  scoop  out. 

Gourd.    Lat.  cucurbita,  Fr.  cougaurde,  gourde. 

Gout.    From  gutta,  a  drop.    A  remnant  of  the  medical 
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theory  which  attributed  all  kinds  of  disorders  to  the  setiliDg 
of  a  drop  of  morbid  humour  upon  the  part  affected ;  of  which 
we  preserve  another  instance  in  the  gutta  serena,  or  loss  of 
flight  without  visible  affection  of  the  eye.  The  Sp.  has  gota 
arterica,  or  gout,  disease  of  the  joints ;  gota  caduca,  the  falling 
sickness,  or  epilepsy ;  Du.  goete,  the  palsy. 

Odwn.  It.  gonna,  W.  gwn,  a  gown;  gtonto,  to  sew,  to 
stitch. 

To  Orab,  Grabble.  A  large  number  of  words  are  found  in 
English  and  the  related  languages^  apparently  springing 
from  the  root  grab,  grap,  graf,  with  senses  having  reference 
to  the  act  of  seizing  or  clutching.  To  grab,  to  seize;  to 
grabble,  to  handle  juntowardly,  to  feel  in  muddy  places — B. ; 
"  Grabling  in  the  dark  without  moonlight  through  wild  olive- 
trees  and  rocks." — North's  Plutarch  in  R.  To  grapple,  gripe^ 
grasp,  grope,  to  grovel,  to  go  clutching  the  ground. 

Sw.  grabba,  to  grasp,  Du.  grabbelen,  to  seize  greedily,  to 
scramble  for;  Lith.  grebd,  to  seize  or  grasp  at  anything; 
graibyii,  to  feel,  handle,  feel  for ;  greblys,  a  rake ;  Pol.  grabic, 
to  seize,  to  rake,  grabki,  a  rake,  or  fork ;  Bohem.  krabati, 
to  rake  or  scrape ;  Buss,  grablit*,  to  pillage,  steal ;  Q.  grap- 
peln,  grapaen,  to  grope ;  It.  grappare,  to  seize  greedily  upon, 
grapple,  or  catch  with  a  hook ;  Goth,  greipan,  ON.  greipa, 
Dan.  gribey  G.  greifen,  to  seize ;  Dan.  greb,  a  dung-fork ; 
Fr.  grtji,  claw;  It.  graffiare,  to  hook,  scratch,  scrape, 
gripe. 

The  radical  image  seems  the  sound  of  scraping  or  scratch- 
ing, suggesting  the  idea  of  scraping  together,  obtaining  pos- 
session by  violent  means,  seizing.  Hence  a  designation  is 
found  for  the  instruments  of  scratching  or  clutching,  claws, 
hooks,  forks,  rakes,  and  thence  again  are  formed  verbs  ex- 
pressing the  actions  of  such  implements.  Lat.  crepare,  to 
creak ;  Ptg.  carpir,  to  cry,  to  scrape ;  ON.  skrapa,  to  creak, 
grate,  jar,  akrafa,  to  sound  as  dry  things  rubbed  together ; 
N.  skrapa,  Dan.  skrabe,  to  creak,  make  a  harsh  grating  noise ; 
Pol.  skrobac,  to  scrape,  to  scrub.     Bret,  skraha,  to  steal; 
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tkm^y  to  clutchy  to  seize,  to  rob  ;  Ares/a,  kraioa,  to  Bcratch,  to 
seize ;  krapa,  to  hook,  to  seize  by  yiolence ;  W.  kraju,  to 
ecrape;  Lang,  ffrapa,  lightly  to  scratch  the  earth;  Gx. 
ypa4>€iM,  to  write  (properly  to  scratch) ;  GaeL  gr&bh,  sgriobh, 
write ;  sgriobj  scrape^  scratch,  comb ;  N.  gram^  to  scrape,  to 
rake  together ;  G,  graben,  to  grave  (i.  e.  to  scratch)  in  stone 
or  metal,  to  dig. 

Grace.  Lat.  gratia,  from  grattiSy  pleasing ;  It.  aggradire, 
to  please.  lith.  grazuSf  fair,  agreeable ;  graztlasy  ornament. 
Gael,  gradh,  love,  fondness ;  gradhach,  lovely,  dear ;  A  graidh, 
my  dear. 

Graf^  Graft.  Fr.  grefe,  a  slip  or  shoot  of  a  tree  for  graft- 
ing ;  Bu.  greffie,  a  cutting  either  for  grafting  or  setting  in 
the  gronnd,  also  a  style  for  writing.  From  Lat.  graphium,  a 
style,  or  pointed  instnlment  for  writing  on  waxen  tablets. 
"  Graphium  vel  scriptorium,  grte/.'* — Gl.  MUr.  In  like  man- 
ner Sp.  mugran,  a  sprig  or  shoot  of  a  vine,  from  Lat.  mucro  ; 
Mod.  Gr.  Kcvrpiafia,  a  graft,  Ktvrpovoi,  to  graft,  from  Kivrpov, 
anything  pointed.  Grafting  was  often  called  the  je^^mn^  of 
trees. 

Grail,  GreaL  The  San-greal  (saint-greal,  the  holy  dish), 
was  the  dish  out  of  which  our  Lord  ate  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  his  blood  at  the 
crucifixion. 

Yet  true  it  is  that  long  before  that  day 
Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathey, 
Who.  brought  with  him  the  holy  grayie  they  say, 
And  preacht  the  truth.— F.  Q.  in  R. 

Lang,  grazaly  grezal,  a  large  earthen  dish  or  bowl,  bassin  de 
terre  de  gris.  QraiSy  grez,  potter's  earth,  freestone.  Prov. 
grasal,  grassal,  "  un  grasal  ou  jatte  pleine  de  prunes." — Ray- 
nouard.  Chrais  or  grh  seems  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Bre- 
ton kr&gy  hard  stone ;  eur  p6d  krdg,  un  pot  de  grds.  So  N. 
gryia,  a  pot,  from  griot,  stone. 

Grain.  Scarlet  grain  or  kermes  is  an  insect  found  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  oak,  from  which  the  finest  reds  were  formerly 
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dyed.  The  term  grain  is  a  translation  of  Gr.  kokkos^  given,  to 
the  insect  from  its  resemblance  to  a  seed  or  kernel,  whence 
the  colour  dyed  with  it  was  called  kokkivos,  or  in  Lat.  coceu' 
neuSf  as  from  kermes,  the  oriental  name  of  the  insect.  It.  car- 
mesinOy  crimson. 

The  term  grana  is  applied  in  Sp.  as  well  to  the  dye  itself 
as  to  the  cloth  dyed  with  it,  and  also  metaphorically  to  the 
fresh  red  colour  of  the  Ups  and  cheeks.  Hence  probably  the 
grain  of  wood  or  of  leather,  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
surface  dependent  on  the  course  of  ^the  fibres.  The  grain  of 
leather  is  the  shining  side,  in  Fr.  grain^  or  fleur  de  cuir  / 
fleur  in  the  sense  of  brilliancy,  lustre.  The  Sp.  iez  is  ex- 
plained by  Neumann  grain,  shining  surface,  bloom  of  the 
human  face.  No  doubt  the  term  may  have  its  origin  in  the 
finer  or  coarser  grains  of  which  sto&e  is  composed,  and  the 
expression  may  have  been  transferred  from  stone  to  wood  and 
leather,  but  the  former  explanation  appears  to  me  most  pro- 
bable. 

Orains.    Brewers*  Grains.    See  Drain. 

The  Orains.  A  harpoon,  fork  for  striking  fish.  Dan. 
green,  branch,  bough,  prong  of  a  fork.  Sc.  grain,  grane, 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  river,  prong  of  a  fork.     See  Groin. 

Gramary.  Magic. — Jam.  Fr.  grimoire  ;  mots  de  la  gri- 
moire,  conjuration,  exorcisms. — Cot.  Prov.  E.  grimgribber, 
the  technical  jargon  used  by  a  lawyer. — ^Hal.  The  radical 
meaning  is  muttering,  a  repetition  of  words  not  understood. 
Fr.  gribouillis,  the  rumbling  or  croaking  of  the  bowels,  gri* 
bouri  (G.  poltergeist),  *a  rumbling  goblin.  AS.  grimetan,  to 
murmur,  grumble ;  G.  griesgramen,  to  grind  or  chatter  with 
the  teeth.    Du.  grommen,  Fr.  grommeler,  to  mutter. 

Orange.  A  bam,  receptacle  for  grain  or  com,  then  the 
entire  farm.  Mid.  Lat.  granea,  granica,  a  bam,  from  granum, 
com.  '*  Si  enim  domum  infra  curtem  incenderit,  aut  scuriam 
(ecurie)  aut  graneam  vel  cellaria." — Leg.  Alam.  in  Diez. 
''Ad  casas  dominicas  stabulare,  fenile,  granicam.*^ — Leg. 
Baiuw.  ibid.    From  the  first  of  these  forms  It.  grangia  (a 
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bam  for  com,  a  oountry  farm — Fl.),  Fr.  grange;  from  the 
second  the  OFr.  granche,  in  the  same  sense.  Fr,  granger, 
grangieTy  a  famier.  Dan.  lade,  a  bam,  is  applied,  as  £.  grange, 
to  the  farm  belonging  to  a  monastery. 

To  Orange.  To  tmck  or  deal  for  profit.  ''The  ruffianry 
(brokerage)  of  causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  acquainted 
with,  and  see  the  manner  of  dealing  which  cometh  of  the 
Queen's  straitness  to  give  these  women,  whereby  they  pre- 
sume thus  to  grange  and  truck  causes." — Birch.  Mem.  of  Q. 
Eliz.  in  R. 

From  grange,  a  farm,  Sp.  grangear,  to  farm,  till,  and  thence 
to  gain  or  acquire  ;'^ran^«o,  gain,  profit. 

Oranite.  A  kind  of  stone  formed  of  grains  of  different 
minerals  compacted  together.  It.  granito,  kemelly  or  corny, 
as  honey,  figs,  soap,  or  oil  in  winter ;  also  a  kind  of  speckled 
stone. — Fl. 

Grant  Much  difficulty  is  thrown  on  the  etymology  of  this 
word  by  the  concurrence  of  forms  which  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  a  common  origin. 

From  Lat.  grains  is  formed  It.  grado,  Prov.  grat,  Fr.  gr^, 
will,  liking,  consent,  and  thence  It.  gradire,  aggradare,  aggra- 
dire,  Fr.  gr4er,  agrier,  E.  agree,  to  approve,  allow,  give 
consent  to.  In  Mid.  Lat.  gratus,  or  gratum,  was  used  as  a 
substantive ;  "  sine  gratu  meo,*'  without  my  consent.  "  Idem 
feodum  a  manu  monachorum  alienare  non  possumus  nisi  grata 
et  voluntate  Ducis  Bargundise."  ''  Nos  dedimus  in  aHo  loca 
prsddicto  Balduino  excambium  illius  terree  ad  gratum  suum,*' 
to  his  satisfaction.  The  insertion  of  the  nasal  converted  grch- 
turn  into  grantum,  in  the  same  sense.  ''  Et  si  non  possim 
warantizare  dabo  ei  escambium  alibi  ad  suum  grantum  et  vali* 
tudinem  illius  terrae,"  to  his  satisfaction  according  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  ''Ad  grantum  et  voluntatem  Archiepiscopi 
Bemensis.'^  Facere  gratum  onA/acere  grantum,  or  gratificare, 
are  found  indifferently  in  the  sense  of  making  satisfaction. 
''  Et  si  debitor  inventus  fuerit  in  civitate  antequam  gratum 
suumfecerit,  tamdiu  tenebitur  in  carcere  donee  redimatur  dq 
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centum  solidis — turn  jurabit  se  non  rever&urum  in  dictam 
cmtatem  Aonecfecerit  gratum  majoris  et  creditoris,"  until  he 
shall  have  made  satisfaction  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  and 
the  creditor.  "  Solvat  dominis  decern  Hbras  vel  alias  gratis 
Acet  cum  eis,"  or  otherwise  come  to  agreement  with  them, 
make  satisfaction  to  them.  ''  Icellui  Quillame  compta  et  fit 
gre  &  Poste  de  T^cot  de  lui  et  ses  compagnons,"  satisfied  the 
host  for  the  scot  of  him  and  his  companions. 

^'Faciemus.  yobis  grantum  nostrum  de  dictis  miUe  et 
quingentis  marchis  et  tenebimus  ostagia  apud  Leydunum 
donee  integre  de  dictis  1600  marchis  fuerit  satisfactum :" 
where  facere  grantum  is  obyiously  to  make  satisfaction  by 
actual  payment  of  the  money. 

We  have  next  the  verbs  gratare,  grantare,  gratificarey  Fr. 
gr^er^  in  the  sense  of  doing  an  agreeable  thing,  bestowing  a  gift, 
making  over  an  interest,  assenting  to  an  arrangement. 
''Quia  illud  dictis  abbati  et  conventui  gratam  et  in  verbo 
veritatis  concessi."  "  Ego  in  bono  proposito  et  sano  concessi 
et  gratatus  sum  prsBceptori  et  fratribus  militise  Templi  unum 
sestarium  mestillii."  '*  Item  nos  episcopus  supradictus  gran- 
tamus,  laudamus,  committimus  et  concedirous  domino  comiti 
in  feudum.^'  The  corresponding  terms  in  French  are 
"loons,  grionsy  approuvons." 

If  the  foregoing  forms  had  stood  by  themselves,  the  deriva- 
tion from  gratus  would  not  have  been  doubtful,  but  parallel 
with  these  are  found  graantum  {ad  mum  graantum,  to  his 
satisfaction — Carp.),  graantagium  (Fr.  granteis,  payment, 
satisfaction — Ibid.),  Fr.  craanter^  creanter,  creancer,  to  pro- 
mise, engage  for,  to  bind  oneself,  creancie,  creanche,  creant, 
crant,  assurance,  contract,  engagement,  obligation.  Now  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  grant  could  be  converted  by  mere  corrup- 
tion into  graanty  creant,  the  double  a  in  the  OFr.  being  an 
almost  certain  sign  of  the  loss  of  a  c?,  as  in  aage  from  edage, 
caahle  from  cadable,  baer,  beer,  from  badare.  On  this  princi- 
ple Fr.  cr4ance  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Lat.  credentia, 
trust,  confidence,  assurance.     ''  Ego  B.  archiepiscopus  accipio 
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te  Baymundtua  in  fide  et  credentia  mea  loco  isacramenti." — 
Chart.  A.  D.  1157,  in  Carp.  OFr.  craant,  believing.  "  Sire  si 
com  c'est  voire  et  s'en  somes  craant" — Roquef.  The  Bret. 
cred,  the  root  of  credi,  Lat.  credere,  to  believe,  is  used  in  the. 
sense  of  assurance,  obligation,  security,  criance,  caution, 
garant. — ^Legonidec.  The  pronunciation  of  the  N.  of  France, 
which  regularly  changes  an  initiator  into  cr  (converting  gras, 
grappe,  grand-dieu,  into  eras,  crappe,  crand-dieu — H^cart) 
would  leave  so  little  difference  between  cranter,  to  confer  an 
advantage,  from  gratus^  and  craanter,  to  assure,  from  credere 
(both  used  with  equal  frequency  in  legal  instruments  in  the 
act  of  transferring  a  right),  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
two  were  confounded.  We  find  accordingly  the  g  of  graius 
united  with  the  aa  of  crcMnter,  and  gratare,  grantare,  used 
in  the  sense  of  creantare.  ''Super  istas  pactiones  omnes 
saepe  nominati  Domino  de  Legniaso  graantaverant  (engage, 
pledge  themselves)  quod  tenebunt,  &c.''  '' PrsDmissa  omnia 
et  singula  immobilia  tenere  et  fideliter  adimplere  promiserunt 
et  grataverunV 

Grape.  Fr.  grappe  de  raisins,  a  bunch  of  grapes;  It. 
grappo,  a  seizing ;  dar  di  grappa,  to  seize  ;  grappa,  the  stalk 
of  fruit,  the  part  by  which  it  is  held  ;  grappare,  graspare,  to 
seize,  grappola,  a  handful,  as  much  as  one's  hand  can  grasp  at 
once,  grappo,  graspo,  grappolo,  graspolo,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
See  Grab. 

Grapnel.  A  small  anchor  composed  of  hooks  turned  in 
opposite  directions.  Fr.  grappU,  grappin,  the  graple  of  a 
ship. — Cot.     See  Grab. 

To  Grapple.  It.  grappare,  aggrappare,  to  clutch,  to  grap- 
ple ;  dar  di  grappo,  to  seize.     See  Grab. 

To  Grasp.  Another  form  of  the  frequentative  from  Grab. 
Gr.  grappeln,  grappsen,  to  grope,  feel  about  for.  It.  gras- 
pare,  to  grasp,  to  grapple. 

Grass.  AS.  gcers,  groes,  Du.  gars,  gras,  grass;  grase, 
groense,  groese,  the  green  sod,  cespes  gramineus. — Kil.  The 
N.  gras  applies  to  every  green  herb;   gras-bruni,  a  nettle; 
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gras^gardr,  a  kitclien-garden.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  from  the  same  root  with  grow^  of  which  also  Lat. 
gramen  is  a  participial  form.  Du.  groese,  vigour^  growth, 
increase ;  Dan.  grikie,  vegetation,  growth. 

To  Grate.  To  make  a  shrill,  harsh  noise,  as  the  creaking  of 
a  wheel,  and  thence  to  rub  harshly,  to  scrape,  on  the  same 
principle  that,  as  shown  imder  Grab,  the  radical  meaning  of 
scrape  is  to  creak  or  jar.  Fr.  gratter,  to  scratch,  scrape,  rub ; 
G.  kratzen,  to  scratch;  ON.  krcufsa,  to  scratch,  tear.  ON. 
grata,  Sc.  greet,  to  cry  or  lament,  from  the  high  pitch  of  a 
crying  voice.  With  inversion  of  the  vowel,  Walach.  eirtire, 
to  creak  as  an  unoiled  wheel. 

Grate.  A  frame  composed  of  bars  with  interstices.  Lat. 
crates,  It.  grato,  grate,  a  grate,  hurdle,  lattice.  Lith.  kratas, 
krotas,  a  grate,  grated  window;  Pol.  krata,  grate,  lattice. 
See  Crate. 

Grave.  A  burying-place.  G.  grab,  Du.  graf,  grave,  Pol. 
gr6b,  grave,  tomb.  Lith.  grabas,  a  coffin,  grabe,  grotoa,  a 
ditch.  Du.  grave,  a  ditch,  &rrow,  anything  dug,  a  spade ; 
graven,  to  dig.    See  Grab. 

To  Grave.  Fr.  graver,  to  carve ;  Ot.  graben,  Du.  graven,  to 
carve,  to  dig.  Compare  Bret,  krof,  krav,  scratch,  and  (with 
inversion  of  the  vowel)  AS.  ceor/an,  to  carve. 

Graves,  Graving-4ook.  Graves,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  in  melting  tallow.  To  grave  a  ship  is  to  smear  the 
the  hvil  with  graves  (for  which  pitch  is  now  substituted), 
and  a  graving-dock  is  a  dock  from  which  the  water  can  be 
let  off  in  order  to  perform  that  operation.  Sw.  Ljus-gre/toar, 
tallow  graves ;  PI.  D.  grebe,  greve,  G.  gruben,  grieben,  griefen, 
(in  Westphalia)  sgreven,  schreven,  schroven,  graves.  Smah* 
grib,  smelcz-griffe,  cadula  (dripping) ;  criebo,  griebo,  grieben, 
griemen,  kromel,  Lat.  cremium,  gremium  (quod  remanet  in 
patella  de  carnibus  frixis). — ^Dief.  Sup.  Bav.  gramel,  fett- 
graupe, — Schm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  above  from  It.  gruma,  grama, 
gramma,  the  scurf  or  dirt  that  sticks  to  anything,  tartar,  argal, 
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dregs,  or  matter  that  remams  at  the  bottom  of  liquid,  slime 
of  fish ;  Sc.  grumniel,  Sw.  grums,  grummel,  dregs,  grounds, 
mud ;  ON.  grubb,  grugg,  dregs,  sediment ;  It.  greppola,  grip- 
pola,  tartar,  dregs,  lees,  dross ;  Fr.  gravel^e,  tartar,  old  lees  of 
wine. 

On  the  comparison  of  these  with  Champ,  grave,  stone,  Fr. 
grave,  graveUe,  sand,  gravel,  It.  greppo,  a  rugged  stone,  or 
clod  of  earth,  grebani,  lumps  of  stone,  rubble,  G.  graupen 
(Holstein  gruben,  gruven,  pearl-barley),  small  broken  bits, 
gproats  (fett-graupen,  graves).  It.  grumo,  a  cob  or  lump  of  any- 
thing, we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  word  is  simply  lumps,  the  lumpy  matter  remaining  when 
the  liquid  grease  is  poured  off  or  sinking  to  the  bottom,  then 
somewhat  violently  transferred  to  muddy  sediment,  slime,  and 
even  foam  or  scum.  Lang,  grumo,  foam  of  beer,  groumel, 
mucus ;  Du.  broem,  foam,  sordes  seu  strigmata  rerum  decoc- 
tarum. — Kil. 

Orisons  gromma,  gramma,  cream;  grommir,  sgramir,  a 
scummer ;  sgarmar,  sgrommar,  sgramer,  to  skim  the  cream. 

Gravel.  It.  gravella,  gravel,  sand,  grittiness,  also  the 
gravel  in  a  man's  bladder  or  kidneys. — Fl.  Fr.  grave,  greve, 
sand  or  gravel,  a  sandy  shore ;  gravelle,  gramer,  small  gravel, 
sand ;  gravelee,  tartar,  the  stony  sediment  that  forms  in  wine. 
Venet.  grava,  bed  of  a  torrent ;  Champ,  grave,  stone.  See 
last  Article. 

Chray.  ON.  grar,  AS.  grwg,  PI.  D.  graag,  grau,  Du.  grauto, 
grauw,  gray.  Gr.  ypais,  ypavs,  ypaia,  an  old  woman.  The 
Graiai,  according  to  Hesiod,  were  so  called  from  being  bom 
with  gray  hair. 

Fris.  graveling,  twilight,  the  gray  of  the  ev^ing;  Dan. 
grcevling,  Du.  grevel,  grevinck,  Sw.  grafsvin,  a  gray  or  badger, 
as  Fr.  grisard,  from  gris,  gray.  Fris.  gravehgraa,  gray. — 
Outzen. 

The  ori^al  meaning  is  probably  particoloured,  as  seen  in 
Fr.  griveU,  speckled,  black  and  white,  or  dun  and  white, — 
Cot.,  whence  grive,  Prov.  E.  gray-bird,  a  thrush,  from  its 
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speckled  breast.  So  also,  in  tlie  same  way  that  we  speak  of 
taking  something  down  in  black  and  white  for  committing  it 
to  writing,  Fr.  grivdee,  a  scroll  or  schedule. — Cot.  Probably, 
also  it  is  from  its  particoloured  face  that  the  badger  is  called 
gray,  as  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  not  more  gray  than 
that  of  the  rabbit  or  hare. 

The  question  arises  whether  G.  grau,  E.  gray,  can  be 
fundamentally  distinct  from  It.  griso,  grigio,  Fr.  grts,  Du. 
grijs,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  the  same  equiyalence 
of  analogous  forms  in  Du.  grouwen,  G.  grauen,  grausen, 
grieseln,  to  shudder  at,  to  feel  horror ;  Prov.  E.  grow,  grotcze, 
grudge,  to  be  chiU  before  an  ague  fit. — Hal.     See  Grisly. 

To  Oraze.  To  scratch,  to  rub,  to  pass  along  the  surface ; 
Lang,  grata  la  tore,  to  scratch  the  groimd,  to  skim  over  the 
surface  (effleurer).  Sc.  grose,  to  rub  off  the  edge  of  a  tool,  to 
rub  one's  skin,  "  I  have  grosed  the  skin  aff  my  thumb." — 
Jam.     See  Grate. 

Orease.  It.  grascia,  grassa,  grease ;  Fr.  gras,  fat ;  graisse, 
grease;  Gael,  creis,  grease,  tallow.  Lat.  craaaus,  thick, 
fleshy,  fat. 

Great     G.  gross,  Du.  groot. 

Oreaves.  Armour  for  the  leg.  Fr.  greve,  the  shin,  shin- 
bone;  grevih'e,  wound  on  the  leg.— Pat.  de  Champ.  Sp. 
gretxM,  greaves. 

Oreedy.     Goth,  gredags,  hungry ;  properly  crying  for  food. 

Papelotes  [pap,  gruel], 
— to  aglotye  with  here  gurles, 
Thhtgreden  after  fode.— P.  P. 

— to  satisfy  their  children  that  cry  after  food. 

In  like  n&nner  gieren  (G.  begierig,  desirous),  according  to 
Japix  is  used  in  Friesland  in  the  sense  of  crying. 

Oreen.  The  colour  of  growing  herbs.  ON.  grcB,  at  groa, 
to  grow,  to  flourish ;  grcmn,  green.  Du.  groeyen,  to  grow ; 
groen,  green.  In  like  manner  Lat.  virere,  to  flourish,  vtridts, 
green.  Lith.  z&1<m,  green,  zelti,  to  become  green,  to  sprout, 
grow. 
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To  Oreet.  Bu.  ffroeien,  grueten^  to  salute,  also  to  irritate  or 
provoke,  to  accuse. — Kil.  OHG.  groyan,  grtwyan,  irritare, 
provocare,  salutare.     W.  gresaw,  welcome. 

Oienade,  Grenadier.  Fr.  grenade^  a  pomegranate,  also  a 
ball  of  wild-fire  made  like  a  pomegranate. — Got.  An  iron 
oaae  filled  with  powder  and  bits  of  iron,  like  the  seeds  in  a 
pomegranate. 

Greyhoimd«    ON.  grey,  greg-hundr,  a  bitch. 

Orid-inm,  Oriddle.  W.  greidio,  to  scorch  or  singe ;  greidyll, 
a  griddle,  an  iron  plate  to  bake  cakes  on,  gridiron,  bakestone ; 
Gael,  gread,  bum,  scorch ;  Sw.  gradda,  to  roast,  bake ;  gradd- 
panna,  a  frying-pan. 

The  terms  for  roasting,  broiling,  frying  are  commonly 
taken  from  the  crackling  sound  of  the  grease  dropping  in  the 
fire.  Fr.  greziUer,  to  crackle  as  flesh  on  coals,  to  frizzle, 
grediller,  to  frizzle,  crumple,  or  pucker  with  heat. — Cot. 

Grie£  Fr.  grief,  aggrieyance,  oppression,  trouble ;  grever, 
to  oppress,  overcharge,  disquiet. — Cot.  It.  gracare,  to  ag- 
grieve, oppress.  From  Lat.  gravis,  heavy.  We  speak  of 
heavy-hearted,  heavy  in  spirit.  ''And  he  took  with  him 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful 
and  very  heavy." 

Grig.  A  small  eel,  taken  as  the  type  of  merriness  from  the 
perpetual  toriggling  motion,  from  which  also  the  name  is 
taken.  An  initial /r,  wr,  and  gr  are  constantly  interchanged* 
The  line  of  thought  may  be  traced  in  Fr.  fringoter,  to  quaver, 
fringoteries,  wriggled  flourishings,  gringoter,  to  quaver  or 
warble,  gringalet,  a  merry  grig;  PL  D.  wrikken,  wrikkeln, 
and  with  the  nasal,  wringen,  to  wriggle.  Sik  wringen  as  ein 
wurm. 

The  same  initial  change  is  seen  in  Du.  toremelen,  Dan. 
tfrimle,  to  twist  about,  to  scrall,  and  Du.  grimmelen,  PL  D. 
kremelen,  krimtiielny  to  swarm. 

GrilL    Cold,  shivery. 

While  they  han  Buffired  cold  full  strong, 
In  wethen  grille  and  derke  to  sight. — ^R.  R. 

2(2 
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In  the  original,  par  lefroid  et  divers  temps. 

Du.  grillen,  to  shiver ;  grillig^  frilleux,  shivery,  griUig  toeer, 
cold,  raw  weather. 

The  origin  is  the  representation  of  a  crackling  or  chirp- 
ing sound,  by  Fr.  grestller,  grisler,  griller,  to  make  a  noise 
like  broiling  meat,  or  the  note  of  a  cricket;  gresillon, 
grillon,  a  cricket.  From  the  notion  of  a  broken  or  quavering 
sound  we  pass  to  that  of  a  quivering  movement,  in  Fr.  griUer, 
Du.  grillen^  to  shiver,  or  tremble ;  grilier  (F  impatience^  to 
tremble  with  eagerness. 

To  Grill,  Fr.  grilier^  to  broil.  From  the  noise  of  frying 
or  broiling.     See  last  Article  and  Brilliant. 

Grim.  G.  grimm,  fury,  wrath ;  Du.  grim,  G.  grimmig, 
crabbed,  grim,  enraged,  cruel ;  Du.  grimmen,  to  snarl,  growl, 
rage,  grin,  cry,  grind  the  teeth ;  Bav.  gramen,  to  grind  the 
teeth,  griesgramen,  to  murmur ;  W.  grem,  murmuring, 
grinding  or  gnashing  of  the  teeth ;  Prov.  grim,  sad,  morose  ; 
grimar,  to  groan,  sigh. 

Grimace.  Fr.  grimace,  a  crabbed  look,  wry  mouth.  The 
noises  made  by  an  angry  animal  are  represented  by  the 
syllables  gram,  grim,  gram,  which  are  thence  applied  to  the 
various  expressions  of  anger,  vexation,  ill- temper ;  Du.  grim- 
men,  to  snarl,  grin,  cry,  make  faces,  pucker  up  the  face, 
wrinkle. — Kil.     It.  grima,  wrinkled. 

Grime,  Begrime.  It  groma,  gramma,  the  scurf  or  dirt  that 
sticks  to  anything,  slime  of  fish,  dregs,  or  mother,  roughcast 
of  a  wall,  crust  that  forms  in  wine  vessels  ;  Sc.  grummet,  Sw. 
grum,  grummel,  dregs,  grounds,  mud  ;  Prov.  E.  gram,  dirty. 
The  spent  grains  in  brewing  were  formerly  called  brewers^ 
grames.  ON.  gram,  inveterate  dirt ;  gramtekinn,  crusted 
with  dirt,  fixis  sordibus  inquinatus ;  N.  grima,  a  spot  or 
stripe,  halter,  patch  on  a  shoe ;  grimut,  spotted  or  striped, 
especially  with  dirt  on  the  face ;  Dan.  grimet,  striped,  streak- 
ed (of  cattle),  begrimed.  Du.  grimsel,  soot ;  gremel,  spotted, 
variegated. 

Observe  the  analogous  relation  between  Fr.  griveU,  speck- 
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led,  and  E.  graces,  the  dregs  or  grconds  of  tallow.  See 
Orayes. 

To  Grin.  The  representation  of  the  sounds  expressive  of 
ill-temper  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  forms  of  much  general  re- 
semblance. Du.  grimmeny  griisen,  gritnsen,  to  grin,  snarl, 
grind  the  teeth,  wry  the  mouth,  cry,  grinnen,  grinden,  to 
grin,  or  snarl,  grifnen,  to  grumble,  grijnig,  ill-humoured ;  N. 
grina,  to  wry  the  mouth,  curl  the  nose,  grinall,  sour-looking, 
harsh,  raw  (of  the  weather).  Fr.  gronder,  grogner,  to  snarl, 
scold,  grumble,  groncer,  to  roar  as  the  sea,  grincer,  to  grind 
the  teeth;  It.  grignare,  to  snarl  as  a  dog,  to  grin.  Lat. 
ringi,  to  snarl,  to  be  angry,  to  grin,  or  open  the  lips,  whence 
rictus,  the  open  mouth,  gaping  jaws. 

To  Grind.  The  same  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
different  expressions  of  iU-humour,  snarUng,  grumbling, 
grinding  the  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  last  article  with  respect 
.to  Du.  grimmen,  grinnen,  grinden.  From  grinding  the  teeth 
the  term  is  transferred  to  the  breaking  small  by  a  mill.  In 
these  imitative  words  the  interchange  of  an  initial  Jr  and  gr 
is  very  common.  So  Lat.  fretnere,  to  murmur,  grumble,  rage 
at,  corresponds  to  Du.  grimmen,  as  Lat.  Jrendere,  to  gnash  the 
teeth,  also  to  grind  or  break  small,  to  E.  grind. 

Grip,  Groove.  Du.  gruppe,  grippe,  groeve,  a  'furrow,  ditch, 
groove,  gruppel,  greppel,  a  Httle  ditch,  kennel.  Q.  grube,  a 
pit,  ditch,  hollow  dug  in  the  ground,  from  graben,  to  dig. 
See  Grab,  Grub. 

Gripe.  Du.  grijpen,  G.  greiffen,  to  seize ;  Fr.  griffe,  daw, 
talon,  griffer,  gripper,  to  clutch  or  seize;  It.  graffiare,  to 
scratch,  scrape,  hook,  gripe;  grifo,  a  gripe,  claw,  or  talon, 
grifare,  to  clutch.     See  Grab. 

Grisly,  1,  Agriae.  Grisly,  frightful,  ugly ;  to  agrise,  to 
shudder  at ;  grouze,  to  be  chill  before  the  ague-fit. — Hal.  G. 
grausen,  to  shudder  at,  to  dread  ;  graus,  horror,  shuddering ; 
Bav.  gruseln,  G.  grieseln,  to  shudder. 

The  radical  image^  as  in  most  of  the  expressions  for  the 
idea  of  shivering,  seems  a  rustling  or  twittering  noise.    Frov. 
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grazUy  the  twittering  of  birds ;  grazillar^  Fr.  gresiUer^  to 
crackle,  twitter ;  Du.  grijsen,  grijnsen,  to  snarl,  grin. — ^Kil. 
E.  grf/ze,  to  grind  between  the  teeth.— Hal.     See  Fright. 

Grisly,  2,  Grizzled.  Ortsly^  speckled,  of  mixed  colour; 
griss&kdy  of  mingled  white  and  black,  gray.  It.  griso^  grigio, 
Fr.  grtSy  Du.  grtjSy  gray.     G.  grets,  an  old  man,  gray. 

The  original  meaning  is  probably  powdered,  sprinkled, 
speckled.  From  the  rustling  sound  of  things  falling  in  small 
particles  we  have  G.  grieaelny  grUseln,  to  fall  in  morsels,  and 
thence  grauSy  gries,  PL  D.  gruuSf  Du.  gruts,  dust,  rubbish, 
morsels ;  Fr.  gresHleVy  to  drizzle,  sleet,  reem  to  fall ;  gresilUy 
drizzled  on,  covered  or  hoar  with  reem — Cot.,  with  which  may 
be  compared  Pol.  mroznyy  frosty,  mrozotDaty,  a  gray  horse ; 
Swiss  grieselet,  griesseltgy  gritzelig,  grainy,  lumpy ;  grieselet, 
grisselet,  grtsety  speckled.     See  Gray. 

Grist.  Grain  brought  to  a  mill  to  be  ground.  Fr.  gru, 
gru4y  gruty  grust,  grain  either  for  grinding  or  for  making 
beer.  Le  suppliant  conduisit  une  charret^e  de  grain  ou  gru 
pour  mouldre  au  moulin. — MS.,  a.  d.  1477,  in  Due.  Hensch. 
In  the  same  sense  grusiy  a.  d.  1383.  Sometimes  the  word 
has  the  sense  of  bran.  The  grinding  of  corn  is  taken  from 
the  grinding  or  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  same  way 
griity  com  to  be  ground,  seems  properly  to  signify  grinding. 
Orist,  to  gnash  the  teeth — Hal. ;  grist-bat,  gnashing  of  the 
teeth. — Layamon.  Pol.  grysc,  to  gnaw,  nibble ;  Du.  krijs- 
seleny  krijeseUtandeny  to  grind  the  teeth. 

Gristle.  Soft  bone  that  makes  a  peculiar  crunching  sound 
when  bitten.  Swiss  krtfspelen,  to  crunch,  krospehy  gristle; 
Du.  knospen  and  knospel-been,  gnarssen  and  gnarsbeen; 
Bohem.  chraustati  and  chru4tackay  respectively.  Alban. 
kertseligy  I  crunch,  kertsCy  gristle;  Bret.  griganSy  gristle, 
grigonsGy  to  grind  the  teeth.  In  the  same  way  we  pass  from 
Pol.  gryscy  to  gnaw,  Du.  krijsseleny  Prov.  E.  grist,  to  grind 
the  teeth,  to  E.  gristle. 

Grit.  The  dust  of  stones. — B.  Sand,  or  gravel,  rough 
hard  particles. — Webster.      AS.   greoty    sand,  dust,   earth. 
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Thu  sceaU  great  etan,  thou  shall  eat  dost.  ON.  griot^  stones. 
G.  grauSy  rubbish,  fragments,  ruinsy  gries,  chips  of  stone, 
grayel,  grits,  or  groats  ;  Du.  grieSy  grutfSy  gravel,  chips,  sand, 
bran ;  PL  D.  Grut,  gruus,  grit,  gravel,  sand,  fragments ;  Sw. 
grus,  gravel,  rubbish;  Pol.  gruz,  rubbish,  shards;  Lang. 
greSy  gravel;  Fr.  gris,  gritty  stone,  gresil,  gravel;  Swiss 
gruaely  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Prov.  Dan.  grutte,  grottey 
PL  D.  griiseny  G.  grieseuy  Du.  gruysen,  to  crumble,  to  reduce 
to  fragments,  must  probably  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
corresponding  noun,  and  not  vice  versft.  In  like  manner  Fr. 
gruger,  esgrugety  to  grate  small,  crumble,  would  be  from 
Lang.  grtU,  a  grain.  On  the  other  hand  the  act  of  biting 
affords  the  most  obvious  figure  for  the  notion  of  a  bit  or  mor- 
sel, leading  us  to  the  Pol.  grysc  or  gryzcy  to  gnaw,  bite,  fret, 
Russ.  gruizty  to  gnaw,  bite,  break  with  the  teeth,  crush  small, 
words  of  like  origin  with  Swiss  gritzen,  to  crunch,  Fr.  grisser, 
grincer,  to  grind  the  teeth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  forms  like  G.  griesetiy  grieseln,  to 
break,  or  fall  into  small  pieces,  Fr.  gresillery  to  hail  or  drizzle, 
Swiss  krieseny  to  drizzle,  would  lead  us  to  an  origin  like  that 
explained  under  Dredge,  from  the  pattering  sound  of  things 
falling  in  small  particles. 

Grits,  Grots  or  Groats,  Grout.  Du.  grut,  gorty  G.  griUzCy 
Pol.  grucuy  lith.  grticzey  Lang,  gruda,  grain  husked  and  more 
or  less  broken,  or  sometimes  the  food  prepared  from  it.  N. 
grauty  Dan.  grdd,  porridge.  Prov.  E.  grouty  ground  malt, 
.  also  the  incomplete  incision  of  which  ale  is  made. — ^Hal.  Du. 
gruytgeldy  dues  paid  by  brewers  for  the  water  used  in  brew- 
ing.— KiL  AS.  gruty  meal,  wort,  or  new  ale.  Lith.  grudaSy 
a  grain  of  com,  seed  of  fruit,  drop  of  dew.  Langued.  grudoy 
to  separate  the  grain,  to  husk  or  pill  com,  to  skin  beans, 
pick  grapes,  from  gruy  grut,  a  single  berry,  a  grain.  N^a  un 
grui,  he  has  a  grain  of  it  (of  folly). — Diet.  Castr.  AS.  Nan 
grot  andgites;  nihil  prorsus  inteUigentise. — Booth.  The 
same  fundamental  sense  of  ^grains  is  seen  in  Du.  gruete, 
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gruyie,  dregs— -Kil.,  the  grainy  or  lumpy  matter  left  in  de- 
coctions or  infusions,  as  the  grains  in  beer,  or  the  grouts 
(corruptly  grounds)  in  tea  and  coffee;  grout-ale,  poor  ale, 
run  from  the  grouts  or  grains  of  the  first  brewing ;  grouty, 
dreggy,  thick,  muddy.  Du.  gruyten,  to  mud,  or  clean  out 
canals. — Blil.  Swiss  grieselet,  gritzdig,  grusen,  grainy, 
lumpy,  as  curdled  milk. 

The  same  connection  between  the  designation  of  a  grain 
and  those  of  grits  or  ground  com,  and  of  gravel  or  small 
stones,  is  seen  in  N.  grjon,  food  prepared  of  com  or  meal, 
gruel ;  Sw.  gryn,  grits,  groats ;  Swiss  grien,  pebbles,  gravel. 

Groan.  Directly  imitative.  Du.  groonen,  gemere.  W. 
grwn,  a  broken  or  trembling  noise,  a  groan,  the  cooing  of 
doves ;  grwnan,  to  make  a  droning  noise,  to  hum,  murmur. 
Fr.  gronder,  to  snarl,  grunt,  groan,  grumble.  Prov.  gronhir, 
gronir,  Fr.  grogner,  to  mutter,  murmur. 

Oroat.  PI.  D.  grote,  originally  grote-schware,  the  great 
schware,  in  contradistinction  to  the  common  or  little  schware 
of  which  there  were  five  in  the  grote. — Brem.  Wtb. 

Grocer.  Fr.  grosserie,  wares  uttered,  or  the  uttering  of 
wares,  by  wholesale ;  marchant  grossier,  one  that  sells  only 
by  the  great,  or  utters  his  commodities  by  wholesale. — Cot. 

Grogram.     Fr.  grosgrain  (coarse-grain),  a  kind  of  stuff. 

Groin.  1.  The  snout  of  a  swine.  From  the  grunting  of 
the  animal.  It.  grugnire,  grugnare,  to  grunt ;  grugno,  grug- 
noh,  snout  of  a  pig ;  Prov.  gronhir,  Fr.  grogner,  grongner, 
OE.  to  groin,  to  gnmt ;  Fr.  groing,  groin,  snout ;  Prov.  E. 
grunny,  snout  of  a  hog ;  gruntle,  muzzle. 

The  gallowB  gapes  after  thy  graceless  gruntle. — ^Dunbar. 
Metaphorically  OFr.  groing,  cape,  promontory,  tongue  of 
land  jutting  into  the  sea. — Roquef.     Hence  E.  groin,  a  wood- 
en jetty  built  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
gravel  accumulate  against  it  for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 

From  the  same  source  is  the  old  name  of  "  The  GFroin," 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Corunna. 
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Portom  Verrinum  sic  intravere  marinum. 
[Yocatur  le  Groyne,  et  est  in  mare  ut  rostrum  porci  ubi  intrayemnt 
terram.]— Polit  Poems,  Cam.  Soe.  112. 

Betwix  Cornwall  and  Bretayne 

He  sayllyt ;  and  left  ^egrunyie  o/Spainye  [Corunna] 

On  northalff  him  ;  and  held  tiiair  way 

Quhill  to  Sayill  the  Graunt  cum  thai. — Barbour. 

2.  Crroirij  fonnerly  more  correctly  grine,  the  fork  of  the 
body,  as  Fr.  fourchure,  a  fork-like  division,  the  part  of  his 
body  whence  his  thighs  part. — Cot.  Dan.  green,  branch  of  a 
tree,  prong  of  a  fork  ;  Sw.  gren,  branch,  arm  of  a  stream,  the 
fork  of  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  grena  sig,  to  fork,  or  sejMirate  in 
In-anches ;  rida  grensle,  enfourcher  un  cheval,  to  ride  astride. 
Sc.  grain,  grane,  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  river. 

Groom.  Du.  grom,  a  youth. — Kil.  Orome,  grume,  a  lover, 
a  warrior,  and  like  puer  in  Lat.  and  gargon  in  Fr.  it  is  also 
used  for  servant. — Jam. 

£Tery  man  shall  take  his  dome 

As  well  the  mayster  as  the  grome, — Gower. 

Fr.  gramme,  serviteur,  voiturier ;  gramet,  grometel,  serviteur, 
gar9on  de  marchand  ou  d'artisan. — Roquef.  In  modem  E. 
it  is  appropriated  to  a  servant  attending  on  horses.  In  our 
old  Parish  Registers  it  is  sometimes  used  for  bachelor,  or  un- 
married man.  A  parallel  form  with  Goth,  guma,  OHG-.  gomo, 
OE.  game,  man.  OSax.  brudiguma,  E.  bridegraam.  But 
whether  the  r  is  inserted  in  one  case  or  lost  in  the  other  we 
cannot  say. 

Groove.  Du.  graeve,  a  furrow,  ditch,  pit ;  G.  grube,  a  pit, 
hole,  grave,  from  graben,  pret.  grub,  to  dig.  See  Grab.  Du. 
graeven,  to  engrave,  hollow  out. 

Grope.  To  feel  with  the  hands.  Lith.  grebii,  to  grab 
(greifen  nach  etwas),  to  seize,  graibyti,  to  grab,  handle, 
grope.  Cat.  grapas,  claws,  hands,  a  quatre  grapas,  on  all 
fours.     See  Grab. 

Gross.     Thick,  coarse.    Lat.  crassus,  Fr.  gras* 

A  Gross.     The  great  hundred  of  twelve  dozen. 
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Grotto,  Grotesque.  It.  grotta,  a  cave,  den,  cellar.— Fl. 
Prov.  Fr.  crotter,  to  dig,  encrotter,  to  bury — Vocab.  de  Berri ; 
cf*ottot,  pit,  little  hole— Pat.  de  Champ. ;  crotton,  a  dungeon. 
— Eoquef.  From  the  sense  of  scratching,  expressed  by  grat 
(Fr.  gratter^  to  scratch),  as  G.  grab^  grube,  E.  grave,  firom  the 
same  sense  expressed  by  grab. 

Grotesque  is  the  style  in  which  grottoes  were  ornamented. 

Gromid.  Goth,  grundus  (grundu^vadd/iis,  ground-wall, 
foundations) ;  ON.  grunnr ;  Lith.  gruntas ;  Pol.  grunt  / 
Gael,  grunnd. 

Group.  It.  gruppo,  a  knot  or  lump  of  anything.  W.  cnvb, 
crob,  a  hunch. 

Grout  To  fin  with  rubbish  in  building.  Du,  grueie,  chips 
and  fragments  of  stones.  Pol.  gruz,  rubbish,  rubble,  shards ; 
Gael,  gruid,  lees,  dregs,  groimds ;  Du.  gruye,  dregs,  fragments 
of  stone;  PI.  D.  gruus,  broken  stone,  grouts,  or  corruptly 
grounds  of  tea,  coffee,  &c.  Tee-gruus,  dregs  of  tea.  N.  grut, 
dregs ;  gruten,  thick,  muddy.     See  Grit. 

GroYO)  Greve.     Greaves,  trees,  boughs,  groves.— Hal. 

So  gladly  they  gon  in  greves  so  green. 

Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gal.  in  Jam. 

AS.  grae/,  a  grove. 

To  Grovel,  Groo£  ON.  -grufa,  grufa  nidr,  to  stoop  down ; 
Liggia  a  grufu,  to  lie  face  downwards. 

Sterte  in  thy  bed  about  foil  wide, 

And  turn  ful  ofte  on  every  side, 

Now  downward  groufe  and  now  upright  [i.  e.  face  upwards].— R  R. 
He  thus  lay  in  lamentacyon, 
Grouffe  on  the  grounde. — Black  Knight 

Properly  the  position  of  one  groping  about  on  the  ground 
with  his  hands.  ON.  grufla,  to  feel  with  the  hands,  to  grovel 
on  the  ground.  Cat.  a  quatre  grapas,  on  all  fours.  Bret. 
mond  war  h^  grabanou,  to  go  on  all  fours.    See  Grab. 

To  Grow.  1.  ON.  groa,  Du.  groeyen,  to  grow,  flourish, 
heal. 

2.  To  grow,  to  be  troubled. — B.     To  grow  or  gry,  to  be 
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aguish;  growtame,  fearftQ,  loathsome. — Hal.  Dan.  gru, 
horror,  terror,  grue,  to  shudder  afc ;  G.  grauen,  to  have  a  fear 
united  with  shivering  or  shuddering ;  Du.  groutoen,  grouwelen, 
horrere.  The  idea  of  shuddering  or  shivering  is  taken  from  a 
quivering  or  muttering  sound  represented  by  the  syllable 
gru;  Ghr.  ypv,  a  grunt,  mutter.  The  addition  of  an  /  to 
express  action  (as  in  Fr.  miauler,  from  miau,  the  cry  of  a  cat) 
forms  Rouchi  grouler,  to  growl,  mutter ;  Fr.  crosier ^  croulefy 
grosler,  to  tremble,  shake,  totter ;  N.  grgla,  to  growl ;  Gfr. 
yfwkos,  a  pig.  The  grouUng  of  an  ag^e  is  the  shivering 
which  marks  the  first  approach  of  the  fit.  So  from  grudge^ 
mutter,  the  grudging  of  an  ague,  the  premonitory  shiver.  In 
the  Jura  grouler,  to  shiver. — ^H^cart. 

ChrowL  A  muttering,  snarling  sound.  Bouchi  grauler^  to 
grumble,  mutter,  rumble ;  N.  gryla,  to  grunt,  growlj  bellow ; 
Gr.  yfwXkiCio,  to  g^runt ;  Fr.  grouSer,  grauiUer,  to  ramble. 

The  growling  of  an  ague  is  the  shivering  or  creeping  feel 
which  marks  the  approach  of  the  fit.  Fr.  grouUer,  grouiller, 
signifies  not  only  to  rumble,  but  to  move,  stir,  sorall; 
grouilHs,  a  stirring  heap  of  worms.  See  last  and  ensuing 
Articles  and  Crawl,  2. 

Grub.  The  origin  of  this  word  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  It.  gorgogliarey  to  rumble  or  growl  in  the  bowels,  to  bub- 
ble, boil,  purl,  or  spring  up  as  water,  also  to  breed  vermin  or 
wormlets;  whence  gorgoglio^  gorgoglione  (Lat.  cureulio),  a 
weevil  breeding  in  com.  The  root,  representing  a  broken 
confused  sound,  is  applied  to  an  object  in  multifarious  move- 
ment, as  boiling  water,  then  to  the  general  movement  of 
swarming  insects  and  to  an  individual  insect  itsdf.  Lang. 
gourgoulia,  Fr.  grougouler,  gr&uiller,  grouUw,  to  rumble  or 
croak  as  the  bowels,  the  two  latter  also  to  move,  stir,  swarm, 
aboimd,  break  out  in  great  numbers;  grouillis^  a  stirring 
heap  of  worms  ;  It.  garbugUoy  Fr.  grahuge^  a  great  stir,  coil, 
garboil,  hurly-burly,  griboutUer^  to  rumble ;  PL  D.  kribbeln, 
to  simmer,  to  bubble  up,  to  stir,  crawl,  be  in  general  motion ; 
G.  kriebdn,  to  swarm,  crawl ;  grubeln  und  grabbeln^  to  be 
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Btirring  and  swarming  in  great  multitudes,  as  maggots  or  ants. 
— Kiittn.  Hence  E.  grub^  a  maggot,  as  It.  gorgoglioy  from 
gorgogliare.  In  like  manner  grig  may  be  compared  with  Fr. 
grougouler. 

To  Grub.  To  muddle  in  the  dirt,  to  dig.  Du.  grubbe, 
gruppe,  a  pit,  ditch. — Kil.  PL  D.  grubbeln,  to  root  about 
with  the  hand,  grubbel  or  grubbeUgreps,  9^  scramble,  begrub- 
beln,  to  fumble  ;  G.  grUbdny  to  pick ;  It.  grofolare,  gru/olare, 
to  snatch  one's  meat  greedily,  to  shift  for  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  grub  or  root,  as  hogs  do.    See  Grab. 

Omdge.  Grrutchyn,  gruchyny  murmuro. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
gruger,  gruser,  to  grieve,  repine,  mutter— Cot. ;  groucer, 
grouchievy  groucher,  to  murmur,  reproach,  complain.  ''No 
man  was  hardi  to  grttcche  (either  to  make  pryvy  noise,  mutire 
— Vulg.)  agenus  the  sones  of  Israel.*' — Wicliff  in  Way.  Gr. 
ypvC^iv,  to  say  ypv^  grumble,  mutter ;  iivC^iv  firjT€  ypvC^iv,  not 
to  let  a  syllable  be  heard.  Then,  as  grumbling  is  the  sign  of 
iU-temper,  to  grudge,  to  feel  discontent ;  grudge,  iU-wilL  The 
It.  cruccio,  coruccioy  Fr.  caurroux,  wrath,  has  the  same  origin, 
although  much  obscured  by  the  insertion  of  the  vowel  be- 
tween the  c  and  r.  Fr.  courechier  is  found  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  E.  grudge. 

That  never  idth  his  mowthe  he  seide  amys 

Ne  groched  agens  hia  Creatour  iwis, 
[sa  bouche  n'en  parla  un  seul  vilain  mot  encuntre  son  Creatour,] 
And  like  in  the  same  manere  tho 
Suffirede  Nasciens  bothe  angwische  and  wo— 
And  nevere  to  his  God  made  he  grochchenget 
Nethir  for  tormentis  ne  none  other  thinge. 

[tout  autresi  souffii  Nasciens  ses  grans  peines — ^assez  en  boin  gre  sans 
courechier  ne  k  Dieu  ne  a  autre.] — St.  Greal,  c.  27.  63. 

On  the  same  principle,  G.  grolly  ill-will,  spite,  may  be  com- 
pared with  E.  growl. 

In  the  grudging  of  an  ague,  the  premonitory  shiver,  or 
the  equivalent  grouse,  to  be  chill  before  the  beginning  of  a 
fit — Hal.,  the  sense  of  shivering  is  developed  from  the  figure 
of  a  murmuring  sound,  as  shown  above  under  Growl.     **  I 
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groudge  as  one  dothe  that  hath  a  groudging  of  the  zjLeSyje 
/rilanne  and  je  fremis.'' — Palsgr  in  Way,  Grudge,  grouse, 
Fr.  gruger,  gruaer,  Gr.  yfwC^iv,  are  formed  from  ypv  with  a 
verbal  z,  as  growl  and  ypvkeiv  with  a  verbal  /.  Groultng,  the 
first  approach  of  an  ague-fit. — Hal. 

OmeL  Fr.  gruau,  gruant,  oatmeal,  groats — Cot. ;  gruel, 
gruez,  meaL — Roquef.  Bret,  groel,  gourel,  groats ;  W.  grual, 
gruel.  N.  grant,  Dan.  grod,  porridge ;  Lang,  gruda,  husked 
oats  or  grain,  more  or  less  broken  in  husking ;  gntda,  to 
husk  or  pill  grain,  to  pick  grapes,  skin  beans,  from  gru,  grut, 
a  single  berry,  a  grain. — Diet.  Gastr.  Lith.  grudaa,  a  grain 
of  com,  pip  of  a  fruit,  drop  of  dew. 

The  derivation  of  grut,  a  grain,  has  been  discussed  under 
Grit,  but  the  form  gru  agrees  in  a  singular  manner  with  Gr. 
ypv,  a  muttered  sound,  the  least  sound,  a  particle  or  bit. 
Ov^€  ypv,  not  a  syllable,  not  a  bit.  Sc.  No  a  gru  of  meal,  not 
a  particle.  He  has  na  a  gru  of  sense,  not  a  grain  of  sense. — 
Jam. 

Gruff  Churlish,  dogged. — B.  Properly  hoarse  in  tone. 
To  gruffie,  to  growl. — Hal.     Grisons  grufflar,  to  snore. 

Gmm,  Grumble,  Grumpy.  Orum,  sour-looked.-— B.  Dan. 
grum,  atrocious,  fell ;  AS.  grom,  grum,  fierce ;  Gael,  gruaim, 
gloom,  a  surly  look,  gruama,  sullen,  gloomy,  morose  ;  Manx 
groam,  a  sad  or  sullen  look,  groamagh,  sorrowful,  sullen. 
From  the  grumbling  tone  of  a  person  out  of  temper,  as  G. 
brumm-bar,  a  surly,  ill-tempered  man,  from  brummen,  to 
growl  or  mutter.  W.  grwtn,  a  murmur,  a  growl. — Spurrel. 
Du.  grommen,  grommelen,  Fr.  grommekr,  to  murmur,  mutter ; 
W.  grymial,  to  grumble,  to  scold ;  AS.  grimman,  grimetan,  to 
rage  or  murmur ;  Sc.  grumph,  to  growl  or  grumble ;  E. 
grumpy,  out  of  temper ;  G.  gram,  anger,  displeasure ;  Swab. 
grambig,  out  of  temper,  grumpy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  the  same  confusion  here  as 
in  the  case  of  glum  with  the  idea  of  thick,  troubled.  Swed. 
grum,  grums,  dregs,  sediment;    grumsig,  grumlig,  muddy, 
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troubled ;  Swiss  ffrtansig,  out  of  temper ;  Bay.  stch  grumen,  to 
trouble  oneself. 

To  Onmt  Lat.  ffrunntre,  Fr.  grogner,  grangner,  Q.  grunzen, 
to  grunt,  growl,  mutter ;  Fr.  grancer^  to  roar  as  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  grander,  to  snarl,  grunt,  grumble. 

Guard.  Defence,  protection.  It.  guardare,  to  look,  guard, 
ward,  keep,  save,  to  beware ;  Fr.  garder,  to  keep,  guard, 
watch,  heed,  or  look  unto  ;  garer,  to  ware,  beware,  take  heed 
of. — Got.  The  senses  of  looking  after  and  taking  care  of  or 
guarding  against  are  closely  united.  ''  Now  look  thee  Our 
Lord.'* — P.  P.  To  look  seems  to  have  been  the  original  sense 
of  Lat.  servare.  ''Tuus  servus  servet  Yenerine  faciat  an 
Cupidini,"  let  your  slave  look. — Plautus.  Serva!  as  Fr. 
gare  !  look  out !  take  care ! 

For  the  origin  of  the  word  see  Qtiure. 

Chidgeon.  Lat.  gobio,  Fr.  gouvion,  goujon,  a  small  slimy 
fish.  Rouchi  Cha  passe  come  un  gouvion,  that  is  easily 
swallowed,  Faire  avaler  des  gouvions,  to  make  one  believe  a 
lie. — H^cart.     Hence  to  gudgeon,  to  deceive,  befool. 

Ouerdon.  Fr.  guerredon,  guerdon,  It.  guiderdone,  recom- 
pense, reward.  From  OHG.  wtdarlSn,  AS.  witherlean,  with 
a  change  from  li^d,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Lat. 
donum.  AS.  wither,  against,  in  return  for,  and  leah,  reward. — 
Diez. 

Chiess.  Du.  ghissen,  to  estimate,  reckon,  guess ;  ON.  giska 
(for  gitska),  N.  gissa,  Dan.  gisse,  gjette,  Walach.  gicire  (Ital. 
c),  to  guess,  gieitoriu,  a  diviner,  guesser. 

A  frequentative  from  ON.  geta,  to  get,  conceive,  think, 
make  mention  of  (i.  e.  to  pronoimce  one's  opinion).  At  geta 
minni,  in  my  opinion.     Oeta  gods  til,  to  augur  well  of. 

Chiest.  G-oth.  gasts,  stranger ;  gastigods,  Gr.  ^iXofo^os,  hos- 
pitable; Q.gast,  ON.  gestr,  'Rnaa.gosty,  Bohem.  host,  Pol.  gosc, 
guest.  Lap.  quosse,  guest,  quossotet,  to  entertain,  quossot, 
to  act  as  guest ;  W.  gwest,  visit,  entertainment,  inn,  lodging, 
gtoestaiy  a  visitor,  guest ;   Bret,  hosiiz,  guest,  host.     The  Lat. 
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kostis,  enemy^  supposed  to  be  connected  through  the  sense  of 
stranger,  is  probably  from  a  wholly  different  source. 

To  Guggle.  Fr.  gloughu,  Mod.  Or.  yX«icA»,  guggling,  the 
sound  of  water  mixed  with  air  issuing  firom  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel;  #c»icA«ic(Ca>,  Swiss  gungeln,  gunscheln,  to  guggle, 
gUggeln,  to  tipple ;  Pol.  glukuc\  to  rumble  in  the  belly. 

Guide,  Guy.  It.  guidare,  Fr.  guider,  guier^  exhibit  the 
Romance  form  corresponding  to  G.  weisen,  Du.  wijsen,  Sw. 
visa,  to  show,  direct,  guide.  G.  Jemanden  zurecht  toeisen,  to 
show  one  the  right  way.  Sw.  Visa  honont  in,  show  him  in. 
From  G.  weise,  Du.  wijse,  ghijae,  Bret,  giz,  kiz,  W.  gwis,  Fr. 
guise,  the  wise,  mode,  way  of  a  thing.     See  Guise. 

Guild.  Dan.  giide,  feast,  banquet,  guild,  or  corporation ; 
PL  D.  gilde,  a  company,  corporation,  society  of  burghers 
meeting  on  stated  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  and 
merrymaking.  The  primary  meaning  is  a  feast,  then  the 
company  assembled,  and  the  same  transference  of  signification 
will  be  observed  in  the  word  company.iteelt,  which  signifying 
in  the  first  instance  a  number  of  persons  eating  together  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  an  association  for  any  purpose,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  City  Companies  to  the  very  associations  which 
were  formerly  denominated  Guilds. 

It  is  a  nllstake  to  connect  the  word  with  the  G.  gekl,  pay- 
ment. The  real  derivation  is  to  be  found  in  W.  gwyl,  Bret. 
goel,  gouil,  a  feast,  or  holiday,  gauelia,  to  keep  holiday ;  Gael, 
(with  the  usual  change  from  the  W.  gwU>/  initial),  feill,  a 
feast,  holiday,  fair,  or  market ;  TdsLiixfealky,  festival,  sacred, 
hallowed.  The  Irish  feii,  or  feighil,  is  explained  the  vigil  of 
a  feast,  sometimes  the  feast  itself,  leading  to  the  supposition 
that  the  word  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Lat.  vigiU^^.  But  the 
W.  and  Bret,  forms  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  that 
origin,  and  we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  a  native 
root,  W.  gwylio,  to  watch,  be  vigilant,  to  look  for ;  gtoykd, 
to  behold,  to  see,  gwylad,  keeping  a  festival,  the  notion  of 
keeping  or  observing^being  conmionly  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  looking.    Bret,  gwel,  look,  sight,  action  of  seeing.     In  a 
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similar  manner  from  toake,  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch,  we  have 
the  wakes,  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint,  W.  gwyUmabsant, 
G.  kirchweihe  (weihen,  to  consecrate),  where  the  ideas  of 
waking  or  keeping  and  consecration  or  holiness  are  connect- 
ed together  in  the  same  way  as  in  Majix  fealley. 

The  Du.  form  guide,  a  feast  (populare  convivium),  also  a 
guild  or  corporation,  closely  resembles  Goth,  dulths,  Bav. 
duld,  a  feast.  Osterduld,  Easter.  In  modem  times  duld  is 
applied  to  a  fair  or  market,  commonly  kept  on  the  saint's  day 
of  the  place.  Dulden,  like  Bret,  goelia,  to  solemnize.  Tuldan, 
celebrare ;  tultlih,  solennis. — Kero  in  Schmeller. 

Ouile.  OFr.  guilky  deceit,  fraud;  Du.  ghijlen,  ludificare, 
fallere. — Kil.  PL  D.  gigeln,  begigeln,  to  beguile,  properly  to 
deceive  by  juggling  tricks,  from  gig,  expressing  rapid  move-  . 
ment  to  and  fro.  See  Gig,  Dodge,  Juggle.  The  same  con- 
traction is  seen  in  the  parallel  form  toile,  AS.  wtgele,  from  the 
notion  of  wiggling  or  vacillating.  ''And  tcigeleth  as  for- 
druncen  mon  that  haveth  imunt  to  vallen." — ^Ancren  Riwle. 
AS.  gewiglian,  to  juggle,  conjure. 

Ouillotine.  The  well-known  implement  said  to  be  invented 
by  Dr.  Guillotin  in  the  French  B.evolution.  It  was  however 
but  the  revival  of  a  mode  of  execution  formerly  in  use  in 
Germany.  Crusius,  in  his  Swabian  Chron.  translated  by 
Moser.  1733,  says:  ''Formerly  beheading  was  not  done  in 
Germany  with  a  sword,  but  with  an  oaken  plank  on  which 
was  a  sharp  iron.  This  plank  was  like  a  flogging-bench,  had 
on  both  sides  upright  slides  (grund-leisten),  on  which  the 
plank  was ;  under  that  a  sharp  cutting  iron.  When  the  poor 
man  was  bound  on  the  bench,  as  if  for  flogging,  the  execu- 
tioner (truckenscherer)  let  fall  the  plank  which  hung  by  a 
cord,  which  with  the  iron  struck  off  his  head. — Deutsch. 
Mundart.  iv.  225. 

Ouilt  Properly  conduct  which  has  to  be  atoned  for, 
which  has  to  be  paid  for.  Swiss  giilt,  Dan.  g/eld,  debt.  ON. 
gialld,  debt,  return  of  equivalent.  In  the  same  way  Dan. 
skyld,  debt,  guilty  offence,  G.  schuld,  a  fault,  guilt,  crime.,  also 
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a  debt.  AS.  ffildan,  Dan.  gieldey  G.  gelten,  to  requite,  pay, 
atone,  to  return  an  equivalent.  **  He  ne  meahte  mine  gife 
gyldan."  He  could  not  requite  my  gift. — Caedm.  Dan. 
gietde,  G.  geUen,  to  be  worth,  to  be  of  value,  to  hold  good ; 
guUigy  vaUd,  binding ;  gUich-gultig^  of  equal  value.  Sw.  giU^ 
valid,  adequate,  gilla,  to  approve  of.  N.  gildy  vaHd,  sufficient, 
excellent,  splendid,  glad,  satisfied. 

Ouise.  Fr.  guise^  W.  gwUy  Bret,  gtz^  kiz,  equivalents  of 
the  G.  toeise,  E.  toise,  mode,  way,  fashion.  The  word  is  very 
widely  spread,  being  found  with  little  alteration  in  form  in 
the  same  sense  in  some  of  the  Siberian  languages.  Wotiak 
kyzi,  manner ;  nokyzi,  in  no- wise.  Otherwise  we  might  find 
an  explanation  in  the  Bret,  giz,  kiz,  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  which  seems  to  be  footsteps,  whence  the  sense  of  a 
track  or  way,  mode  or  feushion,  might  easily  be  developed. 
Bret,  mond  tear  h^  gizy  to  go  back  (literally  to  go  upon  his 
giz),  can  only  be  explained  by  giving  to  giz  the  sense  of  foot- 
steps. 

Ghiitar.  Fr.  guiterre,  guiteme,  a  gittem.— Cot.  Lat. 
cUhara,  a  harp. 

Oules.  Fr.  gueules,  red  or  sanguine  in  blazon. — Cot. 
From  the  red  colour  of  the  mouth.  Cfueule,  the  mouth, 
throat,  gullet. 

Gull  It.  goffo,  a  gulf  or  arm  of  the  sea,  a  pit,  deep  hole, 
whirlpool. — Fl.  Fr.  gol/e,  a  whirlpool  or  bottomless  pit,  also 
a  bosom  or  gulf  of  the  sea  between  two  capes. — Cot.  The  G. 
meer-bmen,  Lat.  sintiSy  bosom,  gulf,  would  point  to  a  deriva- 
tion from  Gr.  koXttos,  of  exactly  the  same  meaning  with  Lat. 
sinus.  But  the  sense  of  whirlpool,  abyss,  must  be  from  Du. 
gulpen,  golpen,  E.  gtdp,  to  swallow;  ODu.  golpe,  gurges, 
vorago. — Kil.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  where  we  are  puzzled  between  two  deriva- 
tions, they  may  both  be  traced  to  a  common  origin.  We 
have  only  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  Kokno^  was  origin- 
ally the  throat  or  swallow,  then  the  neck,  and  was  finally 
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applied  to  the  bosom  in  the  same  way  that  the  neck  is  fire- 
quently  made  to  include  the  bosom  in  common  speech. 

GulL  1.  A  sea-mew.  It.  guhne,  W.  gtvylan,  Bret.  gweJan^ 
from  the  peculiar  wailing  cry  of  the  bird.  Bret,  gtoela,  1^. 
Fris.  gallen,  to  weep.     Prov.  E.  to  gowle,  to  cry. 

For  unnethes  is  a  chylde  borae  fully 

That  it  ne  begynnes  to  ^otole  and  cry. — ^Hampole  in  HaL 

Qael.  faoiteann,  faoHleizgy  a  sea-gulL 

2.  A  dupe.  To  gull,  to  deoeive,  defrauds  A  metaphor 
from  the  helplessness  of  a  young  unfledged  bird^  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Fr.  niais,  a  nestling,  is  applied  to  a  simple* 
ton ;  a  novice,  ninny,  witless  and  inexperienced  gulL — Cot. 
The  meaning  of  gull  is  simply  unfledged  bird,  in  which  sense 
it  is  still  used  in  Cheshire. 

Ab  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird. — H.  iv. 
It  is  especially  applied  to  a  gosling  in  the  South  of  England. 
Probably  fix)m  Dan.  guul^  Sw.  gul,  yellow,  from  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  down,  or  perhaps  of  the  beak,  as  in  Fr.  b^faune, 
properly  yellow  beak,  a  young  bird  with  yellow  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  metaphorically  "  a  novice,  a  simple  inex- 
perienced ass,  a  ninny." — Cot.  It.  pipptone,  a  pigeon  (pro- 
perly a  young  bird,  (rom  pippiare,  to  peep  or  pip),  metaphor- 
ically a  silly  gull,  one  that  is  soon  caught  and  trepanned. — 
Fl.     Hence  a  ptdgeon,  a  dupe  at  cards. 

Onllet,  Onlly.  Fr.  goulet,  a  gullet,  the  end  of  a  pipe  where 
it  dischargeth  itself,  the  mouth  of  a  vial  or  bottle ;  gotclot,  a 
pipe,  gutter.  E.  gully-hole^  the  mouth  of  a  drain  where  the 
water  pours  with  a  guggling  noise  into  the  sink ;  Bav.  guHeUy 
Swiss  gviU,  a  sink ;  Champagne  goillis,  ordure ;  Du.  guUen, 
to  swallow  greedily,  suck  down  ;  E.  gull,  to  guzzle  or  drink 
rapidly — Hal. ;  Fr.  goule,  mouth,  throat— Jaubert ;  gouler, 
couleTy  to  flow — Pat.  de  Champ. ;  gouUe,  goulette,  a  gulp  or 
mouthful  of  wine ;  gouluement,  greedily,  like  a  gully-gut ; 
Lat.  gula,  the  throat. 

All  from  the  sound  of  water  mixed  with   air  pouring 
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ihrougli  a  narrow  openiug.  Sc.  ffulkr^  huUer^  to  make  a 
noise  like  water  forcibly  issuing  through  a  narrow  openings  or 
as  when  one  gargles ;  to  guggle. — Jam. 

Onlp,  OnlcL  Du.  golpen,  ingurgitare,  avid^  haurire. — 
Sol.  Lang,  gloup,  a  gulp  or  mouthful  of  liquid ;  gloupelf  a 
drop ;  ProY.  £.  gulk,  to  gulp  or  swallow.  Dan.  guipe,  N. 
gtUka,  to  gulp  up,  disgorge,  vomit.  So  Bu.  gobelen,  to  vomit^ 
belch,  compared  with  E.  gobble,  to  swallow  down.  Fin. 
hdkku  or  kurkku,  the  throat ;  £.  gukh,  a  gully  or  swallow  in 
a  river.  All  from  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  in 
swallowing  liquid. 

Otuni.  Du.  gumme,  G.  gaumen,  the  palate ;  Lang,  goume, 
a  goitre  or  swelled  throat.  The  original  meaning  is  probably 
throat  or  swallow,  gradually  appropriated  to  special  applica- 
tions in  connection  with  the  fundamental  image. 

The  name,  like  most  designations  of  the  throat,  may  be 
traced  to  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  liquids  passing 
upwards  or  downwards.  Lang,  goumay  regorger,  to  overglut, 
vomit,  overflow ;  Piedm.  gomitSy  Lat.  vomere,  to  vomit.  The 
same  root  may  well  have  been  applied  to  express  the  idea  of 
swallowing.  Compare  E.  gobble,  to  swallow  greedily ;  Du. 
gobelen,  Fr.  degobiller,  to  vomit.     It.  gobbio,  a  goitre. 

Gum.  Lat.  gummi,  Gr.  xo/i/it,  gum,  the  congealed  juice  of 
trees.  Lang,  goumo,  sap  ;  gouma,  to  vomit,  overflow,  aboimd. 
See  last  Article. 

Oun.    Much  difficulty  is  thrown  on  the  derivation  of  this 

word  by  the  double  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  at  which  gim- 

powder  was  first  used  in  European  warfare,  and  the  original 

meaning  of  the  word  itself.     No  doubt  gun  is  frequently 

latinized  by  the  names  of  the  old  instruments  of  the  catapult 

kind.     Ounne,  petraria,  mangonale,  murusculum,  gunna. — 

Pr.  Pm.     A  gunne,  fimdibulum,  murusculum. — Cath.  Ang. 

in  Way.     But  such  a  transference  of  nomenclature  was  in- 

evitable  in  naming  a  new  invention,  without  resorting  to  a 

new  coinage  of  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of  gunna,  where  the 

Promptorium  warns  its  readers  **  et  idem  est  fictum.''     Cata» 

o  2 
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pulta,  by  those  who  write  in  Lat.^  is  used  for  fire-arms  at  a 
much  later  period,  and  down  to  the  present  day.  Carahijn^ 
catapiflta  equestris — ^Biglotton  ;  karabely,  catapulta  de  coUo 
pendula. — Dankovsky. 

Again  we  find  gun  used  by  Chaucer  in  translating  man' 
gonneau,  where  undoubtedly  the  engines  intended  in  the 
original  are  of  the  ancient  kind. 

Dedans  ceste  tour  a  pieni^res] 

£t  engins  de  maintes  manidies  $ 

Vou8  puissiez  bien  lea  niangimnea%x 

Voir  pardesBus  lea  creneaux.— R.  R.  4190. 
And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Springoldis,  gonnes^  bows  and  archers. 

But  we  must  not  look  for  scientific  accuracy  in  a  passage 
of  this  kind,  and  the  name  of  any  destructive  engine  of  war 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  poet  as  well  as  another.  For 
the  same  reason  we  cannot  form  a  decisive  conclusion  as  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term  from  the  passage  where 
guns  are  mentioned  in  King  Alisaunder. 

Theo  othre  into  the  wallis  stygh 

And  the  kynges  men  with  gonnes  sleygh. — 3968. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Chaucer  uses  the  word 
in  the  modem  sense  in  the  House  of  Fame. 
Swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gunne 
When  fire  is  in  the  powder  runne. — B.  HI. 

And  the  specific  meaning  of  the  term  is  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  Ardeme,  a  surgeon  of  the  time  of  E.  III.  cited  by 
Way,  who  in  describing  different  kinds  of  fewe  volant,  after 
a  receipt  for  the  composition  of  gunpowder  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coming)  proceeds  :  "  Cest  poudre  vault  a  gettere 
pelottes  de  fer,  ou  de  plom,  ou  d'areyne,  one  un  instrument 
qe  I'em  appelle  gonne" — Pr.  Pm.  Notes,  I  have  little 
doubt  then  that  the  term  gun  was  originally  applied  to  a  fire 
tube  or  to  the  missile  which  it  discharged,  as  in  the  Avowing 

of  King  Arthur. 

There  came  fliand  a  gunne 
And  lemet  as  the  leuyn. 
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Ab  the  names  of  the  old  engines  were  -constantly  applied  to 
the  new  (espingarde,  musket^  caliyer,  petronel),  it  may  well 
have  happened  that  the  name  of  the  new  was  sometimes  in- 
exactly applied  to  the  old. 

Now  if  the  term  have  originally  reference  to  the  use  of  a 
fire  tube  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  deriving  it  from  Fr. 
guigneTj  to  wink  or  aim  with  one  eye,  to  level  at  a  thing 
winking ;  gutgneur,  an  aimer  with  one  eye,  as  a  gunner  taking 
his  level. — Cot.  And  probably  the  name  of  guigneuvy  the 
squinnier,  was  given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  engineer  who 
directed  the  tube,  passing  untranslated  into  English  in  the 
form  of  gunnery  which  being  here  without  meaning  would 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  taken  from  working  with  gum^ 
and  would  explain  the  (exclusively  English)  use  of  that  name 
as  well  for  the  instrument  of  propulsion  as  the  missile.  The 
household  of  E.  III.  comprised  "  Ingyners  Ivii,  Artellers  vi, 
Oanners  vi." — ^Way  in  Notes. 

The  usual  derivation  from  mangonel,  docking  it  of  head 
and  tail  and  leaving  a  single  unaccented  syllable  in  the  mid- 
dle, is  utterly  improbable. 

Onrgeoni.  The  siftings  of  meal.  Fr.  gruger,  to  granulate, 
crunch,  crumble.  Du.  gruizen,  to  reduce  to  gruis,  or  small 
bits.    Fr.  gru8f  grits.     See  Ghrits,  Grist. 

Oumard,  Gurnet  Fr.  goumauld,  Lang,  grouan.  ''The 
gurnard  is  known  to  emit  a  peculiar  grunting  sound  on  being 
removed  from  the  water,  to  which  disagreeable  habit  it  owes 
its  designation."— N.  and  Q.,  Mar.  9,  1861. 

To  Gudt  G-.  giesaen,  Du.  gosselen,  to  pour,  Swiss  gusseln, 
to  dabble  in  wet,  to  sleet ;  gtMslig,  muddy,  thick  (of  liquids) ; 
gusslete,  slosh,  dirty  mixture.  From  the  sound  of  dashing 
water.     Prov.  E.  gmhU,  a  gutter ;  gudgH-fiole,  a  sink. 

Guiiet  Fr.  goussety  a  fob  or  pocket,  and  thence  the  arm- 
pit, the  piece  of  doth  or  of  chain  mail  which  covers  the  arm- 
pit in  a  shirt  or  a  suit  of  plate  armour. 

From  Fr.  gotuse,  It.  gusciOy  the  pod  or  husk  of  pease, 
beans,  &c. 
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CKut  ON.  gustTy  giostr,  a  cold  blast  of  wind,  It.  guscio 
di  ventOy  agreeing  with  Prov.  E.  gtishy  gtissock,  a  gust. 

Outs.  Probably  so  named  from  the  rumbling  sound ;  ON. 
gutla,  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask. 

His  guts  began  to  gotkelen. 
As  two  greedy  sows. — P.  P. 

Swiss  gudelny  gtidem,  is  especially  applied  to  the  rumbling 
of  the  bowels,  whence  gUdely  the  paunch,  extended  belly. 
Gael,  gothlamy  noise,  prating. 

On  the  same  principle  ON.  bumhr,  the  belly,  seems  related 
to  bumla,  to  resound ;  Buss,  brioeho,  the  belly,  to  briozjafy  to 
murmur.    See  Guttle. 

Gutter.  Fr.  gouttierey  a  channel  or  gutter ;  esgouty  a  drop- 
ping of  water  as  from  a  house-eaves,  also  a  little  sink,  channel, 
or  gutter. 

From  the  noise  of  water  dripping.  PL  D.  gudderriy  to  gush 
out,  to  fall  in  abundance.  Dat  tcater  guddert  vam  dakey  the 
water  pours  from  the  roof.  De  appel  guddert  vam  boomy  the 
apples  shower  down  from  the  tree.  From  some  such  form 
has  arisen  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop  ;  AS.  geotatiy  to  pour. 

Outfle,  Guale.  To  eat  and  drink  with  haste  and  greedi- 
ness. From  the  sound  of  liquids  passing  down  the  throat. 
ON.  gutlUy  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask.  Swiss  gudelfty 
giidern-y  guttdn^  gutzeln,  to  shake  liquids  in  a  flask,  to  dabble 
in  liquids;  gudlig,  thick,  muddy  from  shaking.  Lat.  glut- 
ghty  for  the  sound  of  liquid  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  a 
narrow-necked  vessel;  glutioy  to  swallow;  Swiss  gieaehiy  to 
gormandise.  Fr.  desgomillery  to  gulp  or  swill  up,  to  swaUow 
down.  Bav.  godery  Lat.  guttur,  Fr.  gosiery  the  throat.  Fr. 
godaiUsr,  It.  gonzarty  gazsuzvigliarey  to  make  good  cheer,  to 
guzzle,  gatde.    It.  gozw,  a  throat. 

Oyvei.  W.  gejyny  fetters.  Bret  kefy  trunk  of  a  tree, 
stock  or  stump,  log  of  fire-wood,  fetter,  manacle.  It  is  the 
same  word  with  Lat.  cippua,  a  stake,  Fr.  cep,  the  stock  of  a 
tree,  a  log,  or  clog  of  wood,  such  a  one  as  is  hung  about  the 
neck  of  a  ranging  cur ;  [hence]  c^,  a  pair  of  stocks  for 
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malefactors,  also  (less  properly)  shackles^  bolts,  fetters,  &c. 
It.  ceppo  in  all  the  same  senses. 

H. 

Haberdasher.  Haberdashers  were  of  two  kinds,  haber- 
dashers of  small  wares,  sellers  of  needles,  tapes,  buttons,  &o., 
and  haberdashers  of  hats.  The  first  of  these  would  be  well 
explained  from  ON.  hapartask,  trumpery,  things  of  trifling 
value.  A  poor  petty  haberdasher  (of  small  wares),  mercerot. 
— Sherwood. 

The  haberdasher  of  hats  seems  named  from  some  kind  of 
stuff  called  hapertas,  of  which  probably  hat»  were  made. 
"  La  charge  de  hapertas,  xiirf." — Liber  Albus  225.  "  Les 
feez  de  leyne  d'Espagne,  wadmal,  mercerie,  canevas, — feutre, 
lormerie,  peil,  haberdashrie]  esquireux,  et  les  autres  chosen 
ge  I'em  acustument  par  fee,  virf." — Ibid.  231. 

Habnab.  Hit  or  miss,  from  AS.  habban,  to  have,  and  nab- 
ban  {ne  habban)  y  not  to  have.  It.  Fatto  o  guasto,  hob  or  nah, 
done  or  undone,  made  or  marred. — Fl. 

I  put  it 
EVn  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  hobnob  ; 
I  shall  haTe  a  chance  of  the  dice  for  it. 

B.  Jonson.    Tale  of  a  Tub,  it.  1. 

Haberdine.  Poor-john.  A  kind  of  cod-fish  cured.  Du. 
abberdaany  Fr.  habardean,  finom  the  last  of  which,  docked  of 
the  first  syllable,  seems  to  be  formed  E.  poar'johny  a  kind  of 
cheap  salt-fish. 

To  Hack,  Hash,  Hatch.  To  hack,  to  chop  or  cut  with  re- 
peated blows.  A  hack,  a  pick-axe  or  mattock.  Du.  hackeuy 
to  cut  up ;  hacke,  a  spade,  hoe,  mattock,  axe,  an  instrument 
for  hacking;  G.  hacken,  to  chop,  mince,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  dig  or  break  into  the  ground,  to  peck  as  birds ;  Dan. 
fiakke,  to  hack,  peck,  chop,  mince,  stutter. 

The  Fr.  hacher,  to  mince,  produces  E.  hash  (a  word  of 
modem  introduction),  properly  to  mince,  then  to  dress  meat 
a  second  time^  because  meat  so  dressed  is  commonly  cut  into 
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small  pieces.  Hachis,  a  hackey  or  hachee,  a  sliced  gallimaw- 
frey  or  minced  meat. — Cot. 

Another  application  of  Fr.  hacher  is  to  the  hatchings  of  the 
hilt  of  a  sword  by  which  it  is  made  rough  for  the  hand.  To 
hatchy  to  make  cross  cuts  in  an  engraying.  N.  hah,  a  score 
or  incision. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  is  the  chipping  or  breaking  open  of 
the  egg-shell  by  the  pecking  of  the  bird.  G.  hecken,  to  peck, 
to  hatch  young.  In  the  same  way  Pol.  Iduc,  to  peck,  to  chip 
the  egg  as  young  birds  do  when  hatched.  WyTduCy  to  peck 
out,  as  the  eyes;  toykluc  sie,  to  creep  from  the  egg,  to  be 
hatched. 

Hack.    A  cratch  for  hay.    See  Hatch. 

Hack,  Hackney.  Sp.  haca,  OFr.  haque,  haquetj  a  pony ; 
Sp.  hacanea,  a  nag,  small  horse  somewhat  bigger  than  a  pony. 
It.  achineay  Fr.  haquen4ey  an  ambling  horse. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  a  small  horse  as  distinguished 
from  the  powerful  animal  required  for  warlike  service;  then 
as  only  inferior  horses  would  be  let  for  hire  it  was  specially 
applied  to  horses  used  for  that  purpose. 

And  loved  well  to  have  hon  of  price. 

He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 

Of  theft  or  murder  iif  that  he 

Had  in  his  stable  an  hackney. — R.  K  in  R. 

It  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  E.  nag. 

Hackbut.    See  Arquebuss. 

Hacqueton.    See  Gambison. 

To  Haflle.  To  hejfley  to  hesitate,  prevaricate,  to  stammer, 
falter ;  to  hafer^  to  stand  higgling ;  hafereny  unsettled,  un* 
steady ;  to  hujffky  to  waver,  to  blow  unsteadily— Hal. ;  Sc. 
hobble,  habbeVy  Sw.  happla,  to  stammer,  Bu.  haperen,  to  stam* 
mer,  hesitate,  stick  fast,  Sc.  havevy  to  talk  foolishly. 

In  sindlar  senses  we  have  bojffley  maffieyfaffie. 

Haft.  AS.  hfBfiy  a  handle,  holding,  captive ;  hmftaSy  bonds ; 
hmfiingy  a  holding ;  hcefteney  captivity.  ON.  hefta,  to  fetter ; 
he/try  fettered,  hindered.    Dan.   hefie,  to  bind,  fasten,  to 
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arrest  Q.  Kafty  fasteniBg,  clasp;  hold  or  firmness,  attach- 
menty  imprisonment ;  in  haft  sttzen,  to  be  in  durance ;  haflen^ 
to  hold  fast,  stick.  Dn.  hecht^  heft^  handle ;  hechten,  hejien, 
to  fix,  fasten,  bind ;  hegt,  hecht,  hefty  handle ;  hechty  fast,  firm, 
tight. . 

From  the  notion  of  having  or  holding,  as  G.  handhabe,  a 
handle,  from  haben,  to  have. 

Hag.    AS.  hcBgeSy  hcegiesy  a  witch,  a  Auy. 

Hagard.  Fr.  hagardy  hagard,  wild,  strange,  froward,  im- 
sociable.  Faucan  hagardy  a  wild  hawk,  one  that  preyed  for 
herself  before  she  was  caught.  The  word  seems  synonymous 
with  It.  ramingo,  Fr.  ramage,  E.  brancher,  signifying  a  hawk 
which  has  lived  among  the  branches.  Fr.  ramage,  of  or  be- 
longing to  branches,  also  ramage,  hagard,  wild,  rude.  Esper^ 
tner  ramage,  a  brancher,  ramage  hawk. — Cot.  From  Gt.  hag, 
a  wood,  forest,  thicket,  grove. — ^Kiittner. 

Haggis.  A  sheep's  maw  filled  with  minced  meat.  Fr. 
hachisy  a  hash.  Norman  Patois,  hagueTy  Prov.  £.  hag,  to 
chop  or  hack  ;  hag-ohg,  a  chopping-block. 

To  Haggle.  Swiss  haggeln,  haaggelny  to  wrangle.  To  hag- 
gle  may  plausibly  be  explained  from  the  figure  of  hacking 
unskilfully  at  something.  To  hag,  to  chop  or  hack,  to  hag- 
gle or  dispute — HaL ;  to  hagghy  to  cut  unhandsomely — B. ; 
hagler,  a  bungler. — Hal.  By  a  similar  metaphor,  Fr.  chapo* 
tety  to  hack  or  whittle,  also  to  haggle,  palter,  dodge  about 
the  price  of,  to  busy  himself  in  many  things  and  do  nothing 
well.— Cot. 

But  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  explained 
under  Halt,  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  more  general 
sense  of  unsteady  motion,  vacillation,  preserved  in  ON.  hagga, 
to  moye,  haggan,  hoggun,  a  jog,  slight  movement ;  Proy.  £. 
hoggins,  the  siftings  of  gravel;  to  hagger,  to  chatter  with 
cold. — Hal.  Sc.  hogglin  and  bogglin,  unsteady,  moving 
backwards  and  forwards ;  hawken  and  eufaukin,  in  a  state  of 
irresolution ;  hatokit,  foolish,  silly  (having  no  settled  purpose). 
— Jam.  Supp.     Then,  by  the  attraction  of  the  broad  a  for  an 
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/,  as  in  falter^  halt,  palter,  Wal.  halcoter,  to  vacillate,  joggle, 
haggle ;  halcott,  a  bungler ;  halkiner,  to  shake,  haggle,  shuffle ; 
and  with  conversion  of  the  I  into  an  r,  haricoter,  to  haggle, 
harigaeher,  to  wrangle— Qrandg. ;  haricotier,  a  huckster — 
H^cart;  Fr.  harigot,  a  kind  of  jig;  argoter,  ergoter,  to 
wrangle. 

The  Wal.  halcoter,  to  joggle,  explains  Sc.  hallocked,  haUa^ 
chedy  crazy,  shaken  in  mind,  vacillating,  imbecile,  a  form 
which  differs  only  from  hatokit,  silly,  in  the  use  of  the  /  in- 
stead of  to.  The  use  of  hawk  in  the  sense  of  vacillate  may 
probably  have  given  rise  to  the  expression  between  hawk  and 
blizzard  for  one  in  a  vacillating  state  of  mind. 

Hail.  AS.  hagol,  hcegle,  Q,  hagel,  N.  hagl,  hail ;  hagla,  to 
hail,  to  fall  in  drops,  trickle;  higla,  to  fall  in  fine  drops; 
higl,  drizzling  rain  or  snow.  NE.  it  haggles,  it  hails.  Pro- 
bably from  the  pattering  sound  of  hail  falling.  Comp.  hag- 
ger,  hacker,  to  tremble  with  cold — Hal.,  the  terms  for  trem- 
bling being  mostly  taken  from  the  representation  of  a  broken 
sound. 

To  Hail.  1.  To  wish  one  health.  Goth.  Hails  !  AS.  Hal 
wees  thu  !  Hail !  equivalent  to  Lat.  saive  !  be  of  good  health. 
See  Hale. 

2.  To  hail  a  ship  is  from  a  different  source,  and  the  word 
should  here  be  written  haie.  PI.  D.  anhalen,  to  call  to  one, 
to  address  one  passing  by.  Du.  halen,  haelen,  to  send  for, 
call.    See  To  Hale. 

Hair.     Du.  haer,  G.  hoar,  hair. 

Hake.  A  kind  of  ood.  Doubtless  from  having  a  hook- 
shaped  jaw.  N.  hakejisk,  fish  with  hooked  under-jaw, 
especially  of  salmon  and  trout ;  Swiss  haggen,  the  male  of 
the  salmon  ;  AS.  hacod,  a  pike,  a  fish  with  projecting  under* 
jaw. 

Halberd.  The  meaning  is  doubtless  a  long-handled  axoi 
from  Swiss  halm,  the  helve  or  handle  of  an  axe,  and  OHG. 
parten,  G.  barte,  a  broad  axe.  Helm^ackes,  bipeaonia — GL 
12th  century  in  Schm. 
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A  great  aze  flnt  she  gave  that  two  ways  cut. 
In  which  a  fair  well-poliahed  helm  was  put, 
That  from  an  oliye  bough  receiyed  his  frame. 

Chapman.    Homer. 

The  word  was  however  early  misimderstood  as  if  it  signified 
an  axe  for  crashing  a  helmet.  Helm-parten,  cassidolabrom. 
— Gl.  15th  century  in  Schm. 

The  origin  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word  seems  Bohem* 
brada,  a  beard,  chin,  whence  bradaiy,  having  a  large  beard 
or  chin ;  bradaticcy  a  wide-bearded  or  broad  axe.  Or.  ytws, 
the  under-jaw,  is  used  for  the  edge  of  an  axe.  Gomp.  also 
Lap.  skaut,  the  point  of  an  axe,  skau^'Uf  beard. 

To  Hale,  Haul.  To  pull  or  drag.— B.  G.  holen,  to.  fetch, 
drag,  tow.  Athem  holen,  to  draw  breath.  Du.  haeleny  to  call, 
send  for,  fetch,  draw.     Fr.  halery  to  hale,  haul,  tow. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  a  far-fetched  origin  to  derive  the 
expression  from  the  notion  of  setting  on  a  dog,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  supported  by  many  analogies.  The  most  obvious 
mode  of  driving  an  animal  is  by  setting  a  dog  at  it,  and  from 
driving  an  animal  to  the  impulsion  of  an  inanimate  object  is 
an  easy  step.  PI.  D.  hissen,  to  set  on  a  dog ;  de  schaop  hmetiy 
to  drive  sheep ;  Bret,  hmay  ma,  to  incite,  to  push  on,  to 
draw  up  the  sail. — Diet.  Langued.  in  v.  mo.  From  Fr.  hare  ! 
cry  to  encourage  or  set  on  a  dog,  are  formed  harery  to  incite, 
set  on,  attack,  harier,  to  harass,  urge,  molest,  provoke,  and 
thence  OE.  hatTy  or  harry,  properly  to  drive  as  a  beast  by 
means  of  a  dog,  then  to  drag  by  force.  ''  He  haryeth  hym 
about  as  if  he  were  a  trajrtour.  I  harye,  or  mysseentreat  or 
hale  one,  Je  harie.  I  harry y  or  carry  by  force,  je  traine  and 
je  hercelle."— Palsgr.  in  Way.  "The  corps  of  the  sayde 
byshope  with  his  two  servauntes  were  haryed  to  Thamys  side.'' 
— Fabian,  ibid. 

And  deyelles  salle  karre  hym  up  eyene 
Li  the  ayre  als  h>  suld  st^  to  hevene. 

Hampole.    Ibid. 

Then  with  a  derivative  ely  Fr.  hareUy  outcry;   haraleVy  to 
tease,  to  vex;   harele^  a  flock  or  herd  (from  the  notion  of 
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driving,  as  Gr.  aytkrj,  a  herd,  from  ayca,  to  drive) ;  hasler 
(for  harler),  hallery  Aafcr,  to  halloo  or  hound  on  dogs— Cot. ; 
OE,  harly  to  harass,  drive,  cast. 

King  Richard  this  noble  knight  Acres  nom  so, 
And  harlede  so  the  Sarrazins  in  eche  side  about, 
That  the  ssrewen  ne  dorste  in  none  ende  at  route. 

R.  G.  487. 
So.  Aarfe,  to  pull  or  drag. 

About  the  wallis  ofTroy  he  saw  quhat  wyse 
Achilles  harlit  Hectoris  body  thrys. — ^D.  V. 

To  haurly  to  drag  or  pull. — Hal. 

The  same  two  senses  of  calling  and  driving  are  united  in 
Sc.  cally  which  is  applied  to  the  driving  not  only  of  beasts 
but  of  a  lifeless  implement.  To  call  the  cattle  home,  is  to 
drive  them  home ;  to  caw  a  nail,  to  drive  a  nail. 

Then  Bonnok  with  the  company 
That  in  his  wayne  closyt  he  had. 
Went  on  his  way  but  mair  debaid, 
And  callit  his  men  towart  the  pele. 
And  the  portar  that  saw  him  wele 
Cum  ner  the  yat,  it  opnyt  sone. 
And  then  Bonnok  for  owtyn  hone, 
Gert  call  the  wayne  deliverly. — ^Barbour.  ' 

It  is  even  used  for  striking  a  blow. 

His  spear  before  him  he  could  fang, 

And  called  right  fast  at  Sir  Gray  Steel — 

And  Gray  Steel  called  at  Sir  Grahame. — Sir  Egeir. 

So  ON.  beita,  to  set  on  dogs,  to  drive  cattle,  to  wield  a  sword. 
See  Abet. 

We  still  use  call  in  the  sense  of  haling  or  pulling,  in  the 
expression  of  calling  over  the  coals.  Compare  the  Sc.  proverb, 
''  I  never  loved  boutgates,  quoth  the  gudewife  when  she 
harled  the  gudeman  o'er  the  fire/' 

On  the  same  principle  It.  tirare,  to  draw,  hale,  allure  unto 
— n.,  is  probably  connected  with  the  tarring,  tirring,  or  set- 
ting on  of  dogs. 

Hale.    Sound,    in    good   health.      Goth,    hails,    sound, 
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healthy;  gahaib,  entire;  AS.  hal,  healthy,  sound,  whole, 
safe ;  hai  gedan^  to  heal ;  Bu.  heel^  whole,  entire,  unbroken, 
sound,  healthy;  heylen,  heelen,  to  heal.  ON.  heUl,  whole, 
sound,  prosperous.  Qr.  6X09,  entire,  whole,  sound ;  iyirjs  icat 
6\os,  safe  and  sound ;  W.  hoB,  all ;  hoUol,  whole.  The  root 
appears  in  Lat.  with  an  initial  a  instead  of  the  aspirate. 
Salvmy  unbroken,  uninjured,  sound,  in  good  health ;  salve  ! 
hail !  saluBy  health ;  solidtts,  sound,  entire,  whole ;  solus  (un- 
divided), alone.  Sanscr.  sarva,  all.  Manx  slane,  whole, 
total,  hale ;  slaney,  whole,  healed ;  slaynt,  health. 

The  radical  identity  of  hale  and  whole  is  shown  in  trAofe- 
some,  healthy. 

Half  Goth,  halbs,  half;  ON.  half  a,  'al/a,  region,  part, 
side.  Swiss  halb,  the  side  of  a  body ;  sunneUhalb,  southwards  ; 
sehatten^halb,  northwards. 

Halibut  A  large  kind  of  fiat  fish.  Du.  heiUbot,  from  heil^ 
holy,  and  bot^  bot-visch,  a  fiat  fish.     ON.  heihtg-fiski, 

Halidom.  ON.  heilagr  dSmr,  things  of  especial  holiness, 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  on  which  oaths  were  formerly  taken. 

HalL  AS.  heal,  Lat.  aula,  It.  sola,  Fr.  salle.  OHQ.  sal, 
house,  residence ;  Bret,  sal  (as  hall  in  E.)^  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  country. 

Halloo.  Sp.  jalear,  to  encourage  hoimds  to  follow  the 
chase.  Fr.  halle !  an  interjection  of  cheering  or  setting  on 
of  a  dog ;  haUer,  to  hallow  or  encourage  dogs. — Cot.  The 
PL  D.  exclamation  haUo!  is  used  as  a  subst.  for  outcry; 
hallAn,  to  halloo. — ^Danneil. 

To  Hallow.  AS.  halgian,  to  keep  holy,  to  consecrate. 
<<  Mi  cume  thauh  hit  thunche  attre,  hit  is  thauh  healuwindeJ* 
Though  my  coming  seems  bitter  yet  it  is  healing. — Ancren 
Riwle,  190.     See  Holy. 

Halm,  Haulmu  The  stalk  of  com.  G.  hahn,  Gr.  KoXayjos, 
Lat.  calamus,  cuhnus,  Fr.  chaulme,  straw. 

Halse,  Hawse.    OE.  halse,  G.  Du.  hals,  the  neck. 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  find  me  false 

Another  day,  hang  me  up  by  the  Aalse. — Chaucer  in  R. 
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To  Halae.    Three  distinct  words  are  here  confounded. 

1.  To  habe,  or  hawse,  Bu.  halsen,  heben,  omhehen,  to  em- 
brace, take  one  by  the  neck,  from  hals,  the  neck,  as  Fr.  accoler, 
to  ooU  or  clip  about  the  neck,  from  Fr.  col,  cau,  neck.  Hahyn, 
amplector. — Pr.  Pm. 

2.  To  hdlaey  or  hatUe,  ON.  heiha,  Sw.  halsa,  Dan.  hike,  to 
salute,  to  wish  one  health,  from  ON.  heUaa,  health. 

And  the  eleven  sterres  haUed  him  all.-*P.  P. 

3.  To  hake,  or  hawse,  to  raise,  heave,  or  drag  up,  from 
It.  alzare,  Fr.  hanker,  hattsser,  to  raise.  "  Everything  was 
hawsed  above  measure ;  amerciaments  were  turned  into  fines, 
fines  into  ransomes." — Sir  T.  More  in  R.  The  word  was 
especially  used  in  nautical  matters.  It.  almre  k  vda,  to 
hawse  (now  exchanged  for  hoist,  a  radically  different  word), 
sail.  ''  He  wayed  up  his  anchors  and  haked  up  his  sails." — 
Grafton  in  R.  The  hawse-hoks,  the  holes  in  the  bow  of  a 
ship  through  which  the  cable  runs  in  haJking  or  raising 
the  anchor.  Fr.  haukeree,  the  drawing  or  haling  of  barges 
up  a  river  by  the  force  of  men  ashore. — Cot.  Hence  E.  hcUse, 
to  tow,  haker,  or  hawser,  a  thick  cord  for  towing  vessels.  It. 
alzana,  a  hake,  a  rope  or  cable  for  to  hake,  hale  or  draw 
barges  against  the  stream ;  also  a  crane  to  hoise  up  great 
weights  ;  alzaniere,  a  hahier,  or  he  that  haleth  a  barge. — Fl. 

Halt.  1.  To  stop,  a,  Sw.  haU!  hold!  stop  I  Fr.  faire 
hdlte,  to  stop,  stay,  make  a  stand. — Cot. 

2.  Ooth.  haits,  ON.  haUtr,  lame ;  haUtra,  N.  haltra,  halta, 
to  halt,  limp,  or  go  lame.  Wallon.  hakter,  chakter,  to  limp. 
The  expressions  for  tottering,  stumbling,  unsteady  gait,  are 
commonly  taken  from  the  figure  of  a  faltering  tongue,  ex- 
pressed by  forms  applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  broken 
sounds  of  a  more  general  description,  and  often  to  different 
kinds  of  broken  recurring  effort  of  a  mechanical  kind,  as 
hammering,  hacking,  chopping.  Hammer  and  hack  are 
both  used  in  the  sense  of  stammering  or  stuttering,  while  G. 
stammeln,  to  stammer,  is  essentially  the  same  with  E.  stumble. 
See  Hamper. 
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Now  Sc.  hatter y  or  hotter  13  used  to  represent  a  broken  or 
rattling  sound,  and  then  figuratiyelj  applied  to  broken  or 
confused  movement.  To  hotter^  to  simmer,  sound  as  boiling 
water,  to  rattle,  jolt,  totter. 

Athwart  the  lift  the  thunner  raised 
Wi  awiu'  kottnn  din. 

"  It^s  a'  in  a  hotter y*  all  in  movement.  **  I  was  eidently 
hottering  alang  wi'  muckle  patience."  Hotile,  anything  un* 
steady,  as  a  young  child  beginning  to  walk. — Jam.  To 
hatteTy  to  speak  thick  and  conAisedly,  to  batter,  shatter; 
Prov.  E.  hutter,  to  speak  conAisedly — Hal. ;  Du.  hutteren, 
to  stammer. — Halma,  Swiss  hottem,  to  shake,  jolt,  jog, 
stumble. 

Then  passing  from  the  frequentative  (and  really  original) 
to  the  simple  form,  Swiss  hotzen,  to  jog,  rock,  hop ;  hotz, 
hutzy  a  start,  spring,  Sc.  hedge,  to  shake  with  laughter,  to 
stagger.  Ee  hat  mich  gehatzelt,  I  shook  with  laughter. — 
Stalder.  Sc.  hat,  haut,  to  hop,  to  limp.  Haut,  stap,  an  hup, 
hop,  step,  and  jump.  And  lastly  by  the  introduction  of 
an  /  under  the  influence  of  the  broad  sound  of  the  a  as  in 
palter,  compared  with  PI.  D.  paotem  (pawtem),  E.  patter,  to 
mutter,  or  in  fatter,  compared  with  Fr.  fatrer  (as  explained 
under  Falter),  N.  haltra,  E.  halt,  to  Ump.  A  similar  intro- 
duction of  an  /  is  also  seen  in  G.  holpen,  a  jolt,  compared  with 
Bav.  hoppem,  hoppeln,  to  jog,  or  E.  hopper,  the  jigger  of  a 
mill.    Another  example  may  be  seen  under  Haggle. 

Halter.  OHG.  halaftra,  halftra,  Du.  halfter,  halgtre, 
halchter,  hahter,  haUer,  a  halter ;  Bav.  halfter,  halster,  a  pair 
of  braces ;  ON.  hdgld,  a  buckle,  noose,  handle ;  N.  hogd, 
hovd,  hovel,  holdr,  a  noose,  buckle.  E.  helve,  the  handle  of 
an  axe;  Du.  helft,  helfter,  handle.— Dief  Gonpeditus, 
gehalffler,  cum  quibus  ligant  pedes  equorum. — ^Yocab.  a.  d. 
1430,  in  Deutsch.  Mund.  iv. 

Ham.  1.  The  back  part  of  the  thighs,  not  of  the  knees  as 
often  explained.  The  ham-strings  are  the  strong  sinews  pass- 
ing from  the  hams  to  the  lower  leg.      Du.  ham,  hamme. 
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poples.  ON.  hom^  the  rump;  ham-ledr^  leather  from  the 
back  of  horses  or  oxen.  "  Thvi  setur  du  h&mina  vid  honum." 
Why  do  you  turn  your  back  to  him?  Hama  (of  horses),  to 
turn  their  rumps  to  the  weather.  N.  homay  to  back,  to  move 
backwards,  shift  the  rump  to  one  side ;  Dan.  hummey  to  back 
a  carriage.  Fin.  humma  !  cry  to  make  a  horse  back  ;  hunt' 
mastcMy  to  make  a  horse  back  or  stop.  According  to  Outzen 
the  cry  homme  !  or  humme  /  is  in  general  use  over  Friesland 
and  Denmark,  in  order  to  keep  a  horse  quiet  when  one  ap- 
proaches him  or  wants  to  do  something  to  him.  The  essential 
meaning  then  is,  still !  be  quiet !  in  accordance  with  the  G. 
use  of  the  PI.  D.  hum  !  humme !  to  stop  a  person  firom  doing 
anything ;  G.  hamm  !  cry  of  prohibition  to  children ;  hamm  ! 
hamm!  let  it  alone.  From  the  sense  of  stopping  to  that 
of  backing  or  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  is  an  easy 
step.  If  the  explanation  of  the  cry  offered  under  Hem  be 
correct  it  will  follow  that  the  N.  homa,  Dan.  hummey  to  back 
(and  thence  ON.  hdm,  E.  ham,  the  rump  or  back  parts  of  the 
thighs),  are  from  the  cry  homme!  hamm!  back!  and  not 
vice  versA. 

In  any  case  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  is  back 
or  rump,  and  not  leg,  and  it  can  have  no  connection  with  It. 
gamba,  F.jambe. 

2.  Bav.  hammeny  Du.  hammsy  £.  hamy  a  salted  thigh  of 
pork,  can  hardly  be  distinct  from  Aam,  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  puzzling  thing  is  the  connection  with  Sp.  jamorty 
Fr.  jambon,  ham,  It.  gambaney  any  great  leg,  thigh,  gigot, 
gammon  or  pestle  of  a  beast — Fl.,  from  It.  gambay  Fr,  jambey 
a  leg.  But  the  Sp.  jamon  may  be  borrowed  from  a  Gothic 
hammen  {dL^jaleaVy  to  halloo),  while  the  Fr.  jamloUy  gambofiy 
may  have  been  modified  to  suit  a  native  derivation. 

To  Hamble,  HammeL  To  render  dogs  unfit  for  hunting  by 
cutting  their  feet.  Prov.  E.  hamel,  to  walk  lame ;  hamliuy 
limping. — Hal.  Then  to  cause  to  go  lame,  to  prevent,  dis- 
able, bind  fast.  Du.  hammcy  ku-hamme,  a  shackle  for  cows ; 
ON.  hamla,  to  restrain,  prevent ;  hamlddty  hindered,  disabled 
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by  bonds  or  woondfl  from  appearing  to  prosecute  his  right ; 
h&mlu'band,  the  withy  which  fastens  the  oar  to  the  rowing- 
pin.  Perhaps  the  radical  notion  may  be  that  of  holding 
back,  as  explained  under  Ham.  N.  hanUa,  to  row  backwards. 
Then  to  restrain,  to  disable  in  any  way,  and  especially  by 
mutilation.  Swiss  hammen,  to  tie  a  cow  by  the  foot ;  AS. 
Iiamelan,  to  hamstring ;  ON.  hamla,  mutilare — ^Egilss. ;  Ot, 
hammeln,  to  castrate  lambs. 

Haines,  Haums,  Heams.  The  two  crooked  pieces  of  wood 
which  encompass  a  horse  collar  and  to  which  the  traces  are 
fastened.  The  stuffing  of  hay  or  straw  by  which  these  were 
prevented  from  galling  the  shoulders  of  the  horse  was  called 
hamberwe,  or  hanaborough,  a  coarse  horse  collar,  made  of 
reed  or  straw — Hal.,  from  bertce^  or  boroughy  shelter,  pro- 
tection against  the  hames.  The  same  elements  in  the  oppo- 
site order  may  be  recognized  in  Proy.  E.  baurghwan,  brauchin 
(a  coUar  for  a  horse  made  of  old  stockings  stuffed  with  straw, 
— Grose),  and  Sc.  brechame.  "  The  straw  brechame  is  now 
supplanted  by  the  leather  coUar."*^Jam. 

The  origin  of  the  word  hame  is  seen  in  the  Wall,  hine^  a 
splint  or  thin  piece  of  wood,  corresponding  to  Q.  schiene,  a 
splint,  band  to  keep  things  close  (arm^schiene,  bein-schiene, 
armour  for  the  arm  or  leg).  The  old  writing  of  the  Walloon 
word  was  xhifie,  and  the  change  from  the  hissing  sound  of 
8ch  to  that  of  the  simple  aspirate  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  course  of  the  dialect.  Hine  di  garai,  attelle  de  collier 
de  cheval. — Grandg.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Fr.  attellea 
(the  hamnes  of  a  draught^horse's  collar — Cot.)  also  signifies 
a  splint. 

Flem.  h(iem,  a  horse  collar.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  singular  in  that  sense  in  E.  "  The  deponent  remembers  to 
have  seen  her  father  carry  a  horse  and  hem  to  Muirtown.^' — 
Jam.  A.  D.  1806. 

Hamlet  AS.  ham,  a  village,  town,  farm,  property,  dwell- 
ing ;  Goth,  haims,  Fr.  hameau,  a  village. 

Probably  the  fundamental  meaning  is  simply  a  portion,  in 
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accordance  with  the  radical  sense  of  the  word  ham  (pars 
absdfisa  cuj  usque  rei,  frustum — ^Wachter.) ;  hamme,  hompe^ 
a  piece  or  lunch  of  something  eatable ;  boterhamy  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter ;  ham,  hamme,  a  piece  of  pasture ;  mlghe- 
ham,  an  osier-bed.  In  the  same  way  certain  open  pieces  of 
pasture  at  Cambridge  were  called  Christ's  Pieces,  Parker's 
Pieces.  In  Friesland  the  term  ham  is  used  to  designate  a 
piece  of  marshland,  or  the  piece  of  land  in  which  a  Tillage  is 
situated. — Brem.  Wtb.  Hence  the  name  would  naturally  be 
transferred  to  the  Tillage  itself.  Swiss  ham,  heim,  the  in- 
closed plot  of  land  in  which  a  house  is  placed,  house,  dwell- 
ing-place. In  the  same  way  we  haTe  G.  fleck,  a  flap,  piece, 
patch,  a  small  piece  of  land,  a  spot,  place,  while  flecken  is  the 
common  name  for  a  Tillage  or  small  town. 

To  HammeL    See  Hamble. 

Hammer.  6.  D.  hammer,  ON.  hamar.  A  representation 
of  the  sound  of  blows. 

Hammook.  An  American  word  designating  the  long  sus- 
pended nets  in  which  the  natiTOS  slept.  ''A  great  many 
Indians  in  canoes  came  to  the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  their  cotton  and  hamaeas  or  nets  in  which  they 
sleep." — Columbus'  1st  Voyage  in  Webster.  In  Du.  trans- 
formed by  a  false  etymology  to  hangmak,  hangmat 

Hamper.  Mid.  Lat.  hanaperium.  Properly  a  receptacle 
for  cups.  Fr.  hanap,  a  drinking  Tessel ;  G.  napf,  a  porrin- 
ger, bowl,  platter. 

To  Hamper,  Hobble,  Hopple.  The  idea  of  inefficient  im- 
peded action  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of  imper- 
fect or  impeded  speech,  an  image  immediately  admitting  of 
oral  representation.  The  signification  is  then  carried  on  to 
the  cause  or  instrument  of  impediment,  to  the  act  of  hind- 
rance, bringing  to  a  stand,  confinement.  Swiss  sfaggein,  to 
stammer,  is  identical  with  E.  stagger,  to  walk  imsteadily,  and 
figuratiTely  we  speak  of  being  staggered  by  a  statement, 
being  brought  to  a  stand  by  it,  stopped  in  the  course  we 
were  proceeding. 
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Oa  the  same  principle  Du.  haperen;  to  stamnier^  hesitate, 
falter,  stick  fast ;  hapenoerk,  bungling,  bad  work ;  hapering, 
stammering,  boggling,  hindrance,  obstacle. — ^Halma.  The 
nasal  pronunciation  gives  Sc.  kampf  to  stammer,  also  to  halt  in 
walking,  to  read  with  difficulty — Jam.^  and  E.  hamper  (in  a 
factitive  sense),  to  cause  to  stick,  to  impede,  entangle. 

Again  we  have  Sc.  habble,  habber,  to  stutter,  to  speak  or 
act  confusedly,  to  habble  a  lesson,  to  say  it  imperfectly ;  Du. 
hobbelen,  to  jolt,  to  rock,  to  stammer,  and  (with  the  nasal) 
hompelen,  as  E.  hobbk,  to  totter,  to  limp  or  walk  lame ;  Sc. 
hobble,  to  cobble  shoes,  to  mend  them  in  a  bungling  manner ; 
PL  D.  humpeln,  to  limp,  to  bimgle.  Sw.  happla,  to  stammer ; 
E.  hopple,  to  move  weakly  and  unsteadily. — ^Hal.  Then 
in  a  factitive  sense  to  hobble  or  hopple  a  horse,  to  hamper  its 
movements  by  tying  its  legs  together. 

Hand.  Common  to  all  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock, 
and  probably  named  as  the  instrument  of  seizing.  ON.  henda, 
Lat.  prehendere,  to  seize. 

Handsome,  Handy.  What  falls  readily  to  hand.  G.  hand- 
Bam,  convenient ;  Du.  handsaem,  dextrous,  convenient,  mild, 
tractable ;  OE.  hende,  courteous ;  N.  hendt,  adapted ;  hendug, 
Dan.  hcendig,  behcendig,  handy,  dextrous. 

To  Hang.  ON.  hanga,  pret.  heck  ;  AS.  hon,  pret.  hoh,  to 
hang.  In  the  same  way  ON.  fanga  and  fd,  pret.  f^ck,  AS. 
fon,  pret./oA,  to  fang  or  get  hold  of;  ON.  ganga,  pret  geek, 
AS.  gan,  to  go  or  gang. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  to  fasten  on  a  hook,  ON. 
hack. 

Hank.  Hank,  a  rope  or  latch  for  fastening  a  gate,  a  han- 
dle. To  have  a  hank  on  another,  to  have  him  entangled.  To 
keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to  have  a  good  hold  upon 
the  reins. — ^Hal.  Hank,  an  inclination  or  propensity  of  mind. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  hank  is  to  cause  to  hang,  to 
fasten.  '^  He  hankyd  not  the  picture  of  his  body  upon  the 
cross." — Hooper  in  R.  G.  henken,  hangen,  to  hang  or  fasten 
something  upon  another ;  gehenk,  henkel,  what  serves  to  hang 
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something,  a  belt,  girdle,  the  ear  of  a  pot ;    PI.  D.  henk,  a 
handle ;  N.  haank,  a  bunch,  cluster  of  things  hanging  toge- 
ther ;  fiske-haank,  a  duster  of  fishes  strung  together ;  nyste- 
haank  {nystUy  a  clue),  a  cluster  of  balls  of  thread ;  Q.  ein  hen- 
kel  toeinbeeren,  a  vine  branch  with  grapes  hanging  on  it ;  N. 
haankje,  a  noose  or  strap  to  fasten  something  with.     ON. 
Sann  d  haunk  uppi  bakid  d  thier,  obligatum  te  habet — ^he 
has  a  hank  upon  you,  has  you  upon  the  hank. 
I  lore  a  friendship  free  and  frank, 
And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  kank. — Byrom  in  R. 
Hank  in  the  sense  of  a  settled  tendency  or  propensity  of  mind 
may  be  explained  by  the  Q.  expression,  sein  herz  an  etwas 
hangen,  to  set  his  heart  upon  a  thing,  to  fix  his  affections 
upon  it. 

ON.  haunkf  E.  hank,  a  wreath  of  thread  wound  round  a 
reel,  is  from  the  notion  of  fastening,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
synonymous  hasp  is  from  the  same  radical  notion. 

To  Hanker.  To  be  very  desirous  of  something. — ^B.  Du. 
hungkeren,  to  seek  eagerly,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
children  seeking  the  breast. — Kil.  From  the  whinnying 
cry  by  which  they  make  known  their  want.  Flem.  Hung- 
keren,  hinnire ;  E.  hummer,  to  whinny,  as  when  the  horse 
hears  the  corn  shaken  in  the  sieve.  The  same  figure  is  used 
in  Dn-janken,  to  yelp  as  a  dog  for  a  piece  of  meat ;  hyjankt 
om  dat  ampt,  he  hankers  (aspire  avidement)  after  that  office. 
— Halma. 

Hansel,  Hanse-Town.  Hansel,  or  more  fully  good-hansel, 
is  an  emest,  something  given  or  done  to  make  good  a  con- 
tract. 

Sendeth  ows  to  gode  ham 

An  c.  thousand  besans. — AUaaunder,  2930. 

In  the  way  of  good-hansel,  de  bon  erre. — Palsgr.  in  Halliwell. 
Gossips  feasts,  as  they  term  them  good-hansel  feasts. — ^With- 
als.  Ibid.  Then  applied  to  the  first  use  of  a  thing,  as  that 
which  confirms  the  possession. 

The  formation  of  the  word  {hand,  and  AS.  syllan,  sellan, 
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ON.  8elia,  to  give,  bestow,  deliver)  has  been  commonly  mis- 
understood as  if  it  signified  delivery  of  possession,  giving  a 
thing  into  the  hand  of  another.  The  real  import  is  a  striking 
of  hands,  a  giving  of  the  hand  in  token  of  conclusion,  making 
the  expression  synonymous  with  hand/oat  AS.  hand/cestan, 
to  pledge  one's  hand;  So.  hand/ast,  to  betroth  by  joining 
hands.— Jamieson.  ON.  Handsale  stipulatio  manu  facta,  an 
agreement  upon  which  hands  have  been  joined,  a  settled  con- 
tract ;  handaala,  fidem  dextra  stipulari,  to  join  hands  on  it. 

From  handady  a  contract,  were  named  the  HaMak-atiidir^ 
the  Hanse  Towns,  a  confederation  of  towns  on  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  united  by  mutual  agreement  for  the  security  of 
trade.  From  this  original  the  term  hanse  was  applied  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  a  mercantile  corporation.  Fr.  Hanse, 
a  company,  society^  or  corporation  of  merchants  (for  so  it 
signifies  in  the  book  of  the  ordonnances  of  Paris) ;  also  an 
association  with,  or  the  freedom  of,  the  Hanse,  also  the  fee  or 
fine  which  is  paid  for  that  freedom ;  hanser^  to  make  free  of 
a  civil  company  or  corporation.  G.  hansebi,  to  hansel,  to 
initiate  a  novice.— ^Kiittner.  Here  it  will  be  observed  we 
apparently  get  back  to  the  original  form  of  the  word, 
although  the  second  syllable  of  the  G.  verb  is  the  usual  fre- 
quentative termination,  and  not  the  element  sell^  signifying 
to  deliver,  in  the  original  expression. 

Hantle.  A  considerable  number. — Jam.  Spelt  also  hankel, 
which  Jam.  rightly  conjectures  to  be  correct.  Hancle,  a 
great  many.—HaL  Not  from  handful  or  handtal,  but  from 
the  notion  of  holding  together;  G.  henkel  toetnbeeren,  a  branch 
of  vine  with  a  number  of  bunches  on  it ;  N.  hamnkf  a  bunch, 
cluster  of  things  hanging  together.    See  Hank. 

Hap,  Happy,  Happen.  Hiap,  luck,  is  what  we  catch,  what 
falls  to  our  lot.  Happy,  fortunate,  having  good  hap.  Hap- 
pen,  to  befall.  N.  Fris.  hifnnen,  to  seize  with  the  hand,  and 
reflectively  to  happen ;  ON.  henda,  to  seize,  also  to  hap- 
pen. 

Fr.  happer,  to  hap  or  catch,  to  snatch  or  grasp  at.— Cot. 
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Du.  Hahhen  en  anabben,  captare ;  happen,  to  snap  like  a  do^, 
seize,  catch,  take. — Kil.  PI.  D.  Happ,  Happs,  imitation  of 
the  sound  made  hy  the  jaws ;  happen,  to  take  with  the  mouth 
so  as  to  let  the  soimd  happ  be  heard ;  happig,  eager,  greedy* 
— Danjieil. 

To  Hap.  To  wrap  up.  Probably  a  corruption  of  tohap^ 
from  wlap.  Lappyn\  or  whappyrC  in  clothes— involvo. — 
Pr.  Pm.     See  Lap. 

Harangue.  The  OFr.  raison,  M.  Lat.  ratw,  were  used  in 
the  sense  of  discourse.  Bel  commen9a  mult  sa  raisan. — 
Benoit.  Chron.  Norm.  22895.  Hence  araisoner,  aresner, 
aresnier,  arainer,  to  address  one,  to  discourse. 

Loa  li  que  mot  ne  sonast 
Se  li  Sires  VaresonasL 

Fab.  et  Contee.  ii.  86. 

He  advised  that  he  should  not  utter  a  word  if  his  Lord  should 

address  him. 

Ne  desprisez  pas  povre  gent, 

Mais  aretnisz  les  doucement — lb.  ii.  186. 

Si  se  leva  que  tuit  le  veient 
Et  od  benigne  araisnemeiU, 
Lor  commence  a  tuz  a  retraire 
Son  grand  besoin  et  sun  afaire. 

Chron.  Nonn.  ii.  p.  410. 

It  was  then  spelt  with  a  g  instead  of  «,  aregnier,  giving  rise  to 
E.  arraign.  Araisner,  aregnier,  parler  raison,  faire  rendre 
compte,  dialoguer,  haranguer. — Boquef.  Saul  areinnad  Sa- 
mud,— addressed  him. — Livre  des  Eois.  Arregnando  con- 
suluit,  i.  e.  ratiocinando. — Due. 

Next,  by  a  change  similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  Sc.  ring 
for  reign,  OE.  benyngiov  benign  (Squire  of  low  Degree),  areg^* 
nier  was  converted  into  It.  aringare,  the  origin  of  Fr.  Aa- 
rangue.  A  precisely  similar  change  is  seen  in  OFr.  maingn^e, 
Sc.  mengyie,  from  maim^e. — Chron.  Norm.  2.  5428. 

The  usual  derivation,  to  which  Diez  adheres,  is  from  the 
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motion  of  addressing  a  ring,  the  initial  h  of  Fr.  haranguer 
being  explained  from  the  ON.  hringr. 

Bbxbmb*  Fr.  harofser,  to  tire  or  toil  out,  to  vex,  disquiet, 
harry,  hurry,  turmoil. — Cot.  From  the  figure  of  setting  on 
a  dog  to  attack  another  animal.  Fr.  harer  un  ehten,  to 
set  a  dog  on  a  beast ;  harier,  to  harry,  hurry,  vex,  molest. 
— Cot  The  angry  snarling  of  a  dog  is  represented  by  the 
sound  of  the  letters  rr,  ss^  st,  is,  tr,  and  as  the  sounds  of  the 
imgry  animal  are  imitated  in  order  to  excite  his  anger  and 
set  him  on  an  opponent,  a  variety  of  words  are  formed  from 
the  foregoing  radical  letters  with  the  sense  of  setting  on,  in* 
citing,  provoking,  irritating,  teasing,  annoying.  We  may 
cite  Lat.  hirrire,  to  snarl ;  W.  Ayr,  the  guar  or  snarl  of  a  dog, 
a  word  used  by  one  who  puts  a  dog  forward  to  fight,  a  push- 
ing or  egging  on ;  hys,  a  snarl ;  hysian,  hysto^  to  cause  to 
snarl,  to  urge,  to  set  on;  hys!  used,  in  setting  on  a  dog. 
Walach.  hlrlire^  to  snarl,  to  set  on,  incite,  irritate,  se  hlrlire, 
to  quarrel.  Prov.  E.  to  harr,  to  snarl ;  to  hare,  to  hurry, 
harass,  scare. — HaL  N.  hirra,  hiasa^  to  set  on  a  dog.  Dan. 
f  rre,  to  tease,  opirre,  to  irritate,  provoke.  In  the  same  way 
E.  to  tar  or  ter^  to  set  on  a  dog,  to  provoke ;  Dan.  tirre,  tp 
tease,  to  worry. 

Harbinger*  One  sent  on  to  prepare  harbourage  or  lodg- 
ment for  his  employer,  thence  one  who  announces  the  arrival 
of  another. 

AS.  herihyrigan,  OE.  harboroto,  Sc.  herbery,  herbry,  to  har- 
bour or  give  lodgment  or  quarters  to.  Hence  herbryage, 
harbourage,  lodging,  from  which  would  be  formed  harVrager, 
harbrenger,  as  from  message,  messenger,  from  scavage,  scaven^ 
ger.  Barbour  uses  herbryour  in  the  same  signification  direct 
from  herbry. 

Harbour.  In  the  Frankish  kingdoms  of  the  middle  ageS| 
when  the  whole  scheme  of  government  was  military,  the  army 
was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  public  service  in  general,  and 
so  heri  (G.  heer,  army)  in  composition  must  be  understood 
in  a  more  general  sense  than  its  etymology  would  import. 
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Thus  heribannum,  properly  the  duty  of  miUtary  Bervioe,  or  a 
money  composition  for  nonperformance,  was  applied  to  any 
exaction  for  the  public  service ;  heribergum  (G.  bergen^  AS. 
beargan,  to  shelter)  was  the  duty  of  lodging  the  officers  of 
the  crown  on  public  service,  or  a  contribution  for  that  purpose. 
"Ut  nee  pro  waitA,  &c.,  nee  pro  herihergare  nee  pro  alio 
banno  heribannum  comes  exactare  prsesumat,  nisi,  &c." — ^Leg. 
Car.  Mag.  in  Muratori,  Diss.  19.  p.  53.  In  later  times  the 
word  was  applied  to  shelter,  lodgment,  hospitality  in  gene- 
ral, as  in  Q-.  herbergcy  It.  albergo^  Fr.  auberge^  an  inn,  or 
house  for  the  harbouring  of  travellers ;  OE.  harboraugh^  to 
harbour,  or  give  shelter  to. 

I  was  herbartoel99  and  ye  herboriden  me. — WicUf  in  R. 
Then  went  forth  our  pinnaces  to  seek  harhorow,  and  found  many  good 
Aarbourtf  of  the  which  we  entered  into  one  with  our  shippes. — Hackluyt 
inR. 

Bret,  herberc^hia,  to  give  shelter,  lodging,  hospitality. 

Hard,  dose,  compacted,  difficult. — B.  G-.  hart,  N.  hardr, 
Goth,  hardus.     Gr.  Kapros,  Kparos,  strength. 

Hardy.  Fr.  hardi,  Bret,  her,  hardiz,  It.  ardito,  daring; 
ardire,  to  dare.  Fr.  harier,  hardier,  OE.  hardy,  hardish,  to 
excite,  set  on,  encourage.  From  the  figure  of  setting  on  a 
dog,  Fr.  harer  un  chien.  W.  hyrrio,  hyrddio,  to  set  on,  irritate, 
push,  thrust,  drive,  make  an  onset ;  hwrdd,  an  assault,  onset ; 
Bouchi  hourder  les  chiens,  to  set  them  on. 

Hyrte  hine  hord-weard,  the  treasure-keeper  animated  him- 
self.— Beowulf  5183.     See  Harass. 

Hare.    G.  ha^. 

To  Hare.  To  scare  or  terrify.  "  To  hare  and  rate  them 
at  every  turn  is  not  to  teach  them,  but  to  vex  and  torment 
them  to  no  purpose." — Locke  on  Education.  Fr.  hoflrer  un 
chien,  to  set  on  a  dog.     See  Harass. 

Haricot.  Haricot  is  described  as  small  pieces  of  mutton 
partly  boiled  and  then  fried  with  vegetables,  but  without  any 
reference  to  haricot  beans.  The  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  sliced  or  hacked,  the  beans  being  so  called  because  they 
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are  served  up  sliced.  Du.  snif-boanen,  haricots,  from  mijden, 
to  cut.  Wallou  halcoU,  to  joggle,  halkini,  to  haggle,  bungle ; 
Bayonne  haricoter,  to  haggle  ;  Bouchi  haricotier^  a  huckster. 
Fr.  harigot,  a  kind  of  jig.— Cot.     See  Haggle. 

Hark,  Hearken,  Hist.  To  hark,  to  whisper.— Jam.  ON. 
hark,  Bohem.  hrk,  noise,  hrciti,  to  murmur,  rustle.  The 
effort  of  listening  is  directed  to  catch  low  sounds ;  according- 
ly we  intimate  our  wish  that  a  person  should  listen  by  a  re- 
presentation of  the  low  sound  to  which  his  attention  is  to  be 
directed.  Thus  the  Latins  represented  the  low  rustling 
sound  made  by  a  person  moving  by  the  letters  st !  which 
were  also  taken  as  a  command  to  listen  or  to  keep  still.  The 
corresponding  E.  term  is  hist !  which  may  be  rendered  either 
hark !  or  be  silent ! 

Hist!  hold  awhile  [hem !  st!  mane], 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  Olycerium's  door. 

Coknan's  Terence  in  R. 

TV.  hust,  a  low  or  buzzing  noise  ;  husting,  a  whisper. 

In  the  same  way  hark  !  is  originally  the  representation  of 
a  rustling  sound,  then  an  intimation  to  listen.  G.  horchen, 
to  listen. 

Harlot.  Not  originally  appropriated  to  a  female,  nor  even 
to  a  person  of  bad  character. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind, 
A  better  felaw  sholde  a  man  not  find. 

Chaucer.  Prol. 
A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sack, 
And  what  men  yare-him,  laid  it  on  his  back. 

Sompnours  Tale. 

It  seems  to  have  simply  signified  a  yoimg  man,  from  W.  Aer- 
laiod,  herlody  a  youth,  a  stripling,  herlodes,  a  damsel;  then 
to  have  acquired  the  sense  of  a  loose  companion.  ''These 
harhttes  that  haunt  bordels  of  these  foule  women." — ^Parson's 
Tale.  Harlotry,  scurrilitas.  — Wiclif .  Ephes.  c.  6.  A  simi- 
lar development  of  meaning  is  seen  in  Fr.  hardel,  hardeau, 
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a  youth,  a  ribald,  vaurien,  mauvais  sujet. — Roquef.  Har* 
delle,  a  young  girl.  The  Lat.  adulter  would  seem  originally 
to  have  signified  no  more  than  a  young  man.  Oerro,  a  try- 
felour  or  a  harlott. — Medulla.  An  harlott^  balator,  rusticus, 
mima,  joculator,  nugator,  scurrulus.  To  do  harlotry,  scur- 
rari. — Cath.  Ang.  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Harm.  AS.  hearm,  evil,  harm ;  ON.  harmr,  grief,  sorrow, 
injury,  harmaf  to  grieve  ;  Sw.  harm,  anger,  vexation ;  harm- 
lig,  provoking.  Q-.  harm,  afiliction,  trouble,  gram,  grief, 
sorrow,  vexation ;  gramlich,  peevish,  morose. 

Harness.  Fr.  hamois,  It.  amese,  all  manner  of  harness, 
equipage,  munition,  furniture,  or  tackling,  for  sea  or  land ; 
wearing  clothes,  also  an  engine  or  device. — Fl.  Hamois  de 
gueuh,  belly-furniture,  meat  and  drink. — Cot.  The  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  is  thus  habiliment,  Aimiture,  and  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  deriving  it  from  Sp.  gtiamear,  guarnescer, 
to  garnish,  trim,  adorn,  to  harness  mules ;  gtiam^s,  parts  of 
a  tackle-fall ;  guamidon,  garniture,  trinmiing,  (inpL)  armour 
of  defence ;  harness  of  horses.  Ptg.  guarnecer,  to  provide, 
furnish,  equip.     G.  hamisch,  armour. 

Harp.  G.  har/e,  Fr.  harpe.  The  instrument  was  probably 
named  from  the  way  of  sounding  it  by  plucking  the  strings 
with  a  hook  or  with  the  fingers.     See  next  Article. 

Harpoon.  Fr.  harpon,  a  barbed  iron  for  spearing  fish,  also 
a  cramp-iron  ;  harpin,  a  boat-hook.  From  harper,  to  seize,  to 
gripe ;  se  harper  Fun  a  V autre,  to  grapple ;  harpi,  greedy, 
snatching  or  grasping  at ;  harpe,  claws,  talons  ;  Lang,  arpo, 
a  claw ;  arpi,  to  clutch  or  scratch.  Gr.  afyjTaC<o,  Lat.  rapere, 
to  seize,  snatch,  carry  away. 

HarridaiL  This  word  is  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  Walloon  corruption  of  an  initial  sch  to  h, 
several  examples  of  which  are  given  under  Hoaming.  On 
this  principle  the  Du.  achaerde,  scheure,  a  breach  or  nick, 
becomes  Wall,  hard  {a  silent—Grandg.),  har,  haur,  breach, 
nick,  gap.^Remacle.  Hence  hard^,  haurd^,  gap-toothed. 
Veie  hardaie,  vieille  brfichedent,  old  gap-toothed  woman; 
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hdrd^-daih,  br^chedent,  corresponding  exactly  to  Du.  schaerd^ 
tandig,  serrae  modo  dentatus.  The  simple  union  of  the  ele* 
ments  har^  breach,  and  datn,  tooth,  would  construct  still  more 
exactly  the  E.  harridan. 

Eanow !  A  cry  of  distress,  OFr.  hare !  harau !  Crier 
haro  8ur,  to  make  hue  and  cry  after.  Harauder,  haroder^  to 
cry  harrow  I  to  cry  out  upon,  exclaim  against,  revile.  Bret. 
harao  !  cry  when  one  is  hooted.  Bohem.  hr  !  hrr !  inter- 
jection of  excitement  (frementiB),  hurrah  !  OHG.  harm,  to 
cry  out.  So.  harro !  an  outcry  for  help,  also  often  used  as  a 
cheer  or  encouragement  to  pursuit. 

A  harrowing  sight  is  one  which  leads  to  the  exclamation 
harrow  I 

Harrow.  Dan.  hart),  a  harrow.  Fin.  hara,  a  brush-har- 
row made  of  the  branches  of  pine-trees ;  harrata,  to  harrow ; 
harawa,  a  hay-rake ;  Esthon.  harrima,  harjama,  to  brush,  to 
comb ;  harjas,  a  brush  ;  harri,  a  brush,  heckle,  comb. 

The  radical  signification  would  seem  to  be  what  is  dragged 
or  drawn  over  a  surface.  Harowe,  erpica,  et  traha,  Anglice 
a  slede.     Haryyn\  or  drawyn\  trahicio,  pertraho. — Pr.  Pm. 

And  devylles  salle  harre  hym  up  evene 
In  the  ayre  als  he  snide  stegh  to  heuene. 

Hampole  in  Way. 

G.  harke,  a  rake,  Fr.  herce,  a  harrow,  are  probably  other 
modifications  of  the  same  radical  form  with  Harrow. 

To  Hairy,  Henry,  To  daunt,  to  fright,  to  scold  at,  handle 
roughly. — ^B.  Sc.  herry,  hirry,  harry,  to  rob,  spoil,  pillage^ 
ruin  by  extortion.  AS.  hergian,  herian,  to  plunder,  afflict, 
vex.  Fr.  harrier,  hardier,  to  molest,  provoke,  vex,  toil,  tur- 
moil. ON.  heria,  to  make  an  inroad  on.  N.  heria,  to  plague, 
oppress,  ruin.  Dan.  hterge,  hisfje,  to  ravage.  The  origin  seems 
shown  in  Fr.  harer,  to  set  on  a  dog  to  attack.    See  Harass. 

The  word  was  also  written  harow.  The  harrowing  of  hell 
was  the  triumphant  expedition  of  Christ  after  his  crucifixion, 
when  he  brought  away  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  who  had 
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died  and  had  been  held  captive  in  hell  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

Hanh.  G.  harschy  hard,  rough,  austere;  Dan.  harsky 
rancid ;  Sc.  harsk,  hars,  harsh,  rough,  pointed,  bitter ;  OE. 
harske,  or  haske,  as  sundry  frutys,  stypticus. — Pr.  Pm. 
Harsh  or  astringent  in  taste  is  what  makes  the  throat  rough 
and  the  voice  hoarse,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  hoarse  is 
written  with  and  without  the  r  (hoos,  hoorse,  raucus — Pr. 
Pm.),  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  hask  and  harak.  **  He 
hath  a  great  hasknessy  gravi  asthmate  implicatur.'' — Horman 
in  Way.  ''Dates  are  good  for  the  harrishness,  or  rough- 
ness of  the  throte." — Turner's  Herbal,  ibid.  "  Sorbum,  an 
harryshe  pear." — Elj'ot,  ibid. 

Hart.    AS.  heorty  ON.  hiortry  G.  hirschy  a  stag. 

Harvest.  G.  herhsty  harvest,  autumn ;  ON.  hauaty  autumn, 
haustay  to  harvest ;  Bret.  East,  August,  harvest ;  eoata,  to 
harvest. 

The  Du.  has  oogsty  harvest;  oogsterty  to  harvest,  whence 
Ihre  conjectures  that  all  these  forms,  oogsty  aust,  hamty  are 
from  Lat.  Augustus,  and  G.  herbst,  E.  harvesty  are  a  further 
corruption  by  the  creeping  in  of  an  r. 

To  Hase.  To  urge,  drive,  harass,  especially  with  labour. — 
Webster.  Others  explain  it,  to  amaze,  to  scare.  To  fright 
with  a  sudden  noise. — ^B. 

Perhaps  from  taking  away  the  breath.  .  To  hasey  to  breathe 
short. — Hal.  N.  h(ssa,  to  pant  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
But  the  more  probable  origin  is  perhaps  the  notion  of  urging, 
driving,  from  the  cry  (Finnish)  has  !  has  !  used  in  setting  on 
a  dog ;  hasittaay  to  set  on,  incite,  Fr.  Jiasery  to  irritate,  vex, 
stimulate.— Roquef.  "Le  suppliant  dit  a  icellui  Bordier, 
Tu  as  affol^  men  fils ;  lequel  luy  repondi  que  si  le  haseroit 
(if  he  provoked  him)  que  si  feroit  a  lui  mesme.'' — Record, 
A.  D.  1450,  in  Due.  Henschel.  Lap.  hasketety  to  set  on  dogs, 
Sw.  haska  pa  nagoriy  to  hurry  one  on,  urge  one  on ;  haska  borty 
to  drive  away. 
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HaaeL  N.  haaly  Du.  haze-noot,  hazeUnooty  the  common  nut. 
From  the  conspicuous  husk  or  beard  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 
Dan.  h€uey  the  beard  of  nuts.  Pror.  Dan.  haaa^  hascTy  the 
beard  of  com ;  /oj,  Sw.  ffuuy  the  beard  of  nuts.  Bay.  hoseny 
fesen^  the  husk  of  com.  E.  hose  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Follicoli,  the  hull,  hosey  peel  or  thin  skin  that 
endoseth  any  wheat  or  rye  when  it  is  green. — Fl. 

Hash.  Cooked  meat  cut  into  small  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  being  dressed  a  second  time.  Fr.  hachUy  a  hockey  or 
Aaehee,  a  sliced  gallimawfrey  or  minced  meat. — Cot.  From 
hacher,  to  hack  or  mince. 

Haslet,  Hastener.  A  hog's  haslet,  or  harslet,  the  liyer, 
heart,  and  lights  of  a  pig.  Corrupted  from  hastelets.  Fr. 
hastUky  hasterely  hastemenue,  the  pluck  or  gather  of  an 
animal.  The  sense  is  little  roastings,  from  Fr.  haste,  a  spit, 
also  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  hastelle,  hasteUet,  hastiUe,  a  skewer, 
splinter,  whence  £.  hastier,  or  corruptly  hastener,  a  skreen 
to  reverberate  the  fire  on  roasting  meat«  Hastlere,  that 
rostythe  mete,  assator,  assarius. — Pr.  Pm.  OFr.  hastier,  the 
rack  on  which  the  spit  turns ;  to  Jiaste,  to  roast. — Hal. 

First  to  you  I  will  schawe. 
The  poyntet  of  cure  al  by  rawe ; 
Of  potage,  hosiery  and  bakun  mete. 

liber  Cure  Cocorum  in  Way. 

All  from  Lat.  hasta,  a  spear,  transferred  to  the  signification 
of  a  spit.  It  is  singular  that  the  Du.  should  have  arrived  by 
a  totally  different  track  at  so  similar  a  form  as  harst,  a  roast^ 
herdsten,  harsten,  to  roast,  apparently  from  heerde,  hearth. — 
Eil. 

Haq^,  Hapse.  AS.  hc^s,  a  lock,  latch,  or  bolt  of  a  door ; 
G.  hasps,  hasps,  the  hinge  of  a  door,  catch  into  which  the 
latch  falls ;  ON.  Ae«pa,  a  clasp,  buckle,  also  a  hasp  or  hank 
of  thread ;  thread  wound  round  a  wheel  so  as  to  make  a  closed 
link.  Sw.  haspa,  a  latch,  Du.  hasps,  haspel,  It.  aspo,  atpolo,  £. 
iMsp,  a  reel  to  wind  yam  on. — ^B. 

From  the  snapping  sound  made  by  a  clasp  in  closing.  For 
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the  same  reason  a  clasp  is  also  called  a  snap^  and  clapps  ! 
(whence  elapse,  ckup)  is  an  imitation  of  the  same  sound. 
PL  D.  happen,  happsen,  to  snap  with  the  jaws  so  as  to  let  the 
sound  happ,  or  happa,  be  heard. — Danneil.  Fr.  happe,  a 
dasp ;  happer,  to  snap  or  snatch. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  gaspe,  ghespe,  a  clasp,  may  be 
compared  with  E.  gasp,  to  snap  after  breath. 

Hassock.  A  tuft  of  sedge  or  rushes,  a  mat ;  hassock-head, 
a  matted  head,  bushy  entangled  head  of  hair. — Hal.  Sc. 
hassock,  a  besom,  anything  bushy,  a  large  round  turf  of  peat 
used  as  a  seat. — Jam.  Sp.  haz,  a  bundle  of  hay,  grass,  or 
brushwood.  Fin.  hassa,  a  shaggy  entangled  condition ;  hassa- 
paa  {pah,  head),  tangled  hair;  karwa-hassa  {kartca,  hair), 
having  shaggy  hair  as  a  dog  or  bear ;  hasmtaa,  confuse  vel 
tacit^  loquor,  susurrans  blatero.  From  the  sense  of  a  con- 
fused sound  the  expression  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
an  entangled  mass. 

Haste,  Hate.  These  words  probably  both  have  their  origin 
in  the  cry  h<is !  has !  (Fin.),  used  in  setting  on  a  dog  to 
attack  or  pursue,  an  act  which  in  one  poiat  of  yiew  affords 
the  image  of  urging  or  hurrying  on,  and  in  another  of  hos- 
tility, contest,  and  hate.  See  Heat.  Fin.  hasittaa,  Esthon. 
assitama.  Lap.  haseiet,  hasketet,  G.  hetzen,  to  set  on  dogs; 
Sw.  haska  or  hastapa  nagon,  to  hurry  one  on,  to  urge  one 
on ;  haska  efta  otffur,  to  pursue  wild  beasts ;  haska  ut,  td 
drive  out;  OHG.  Iiazon  (nacheifem),  to  emulate;  hategOf 
emulation;  haiungo,  anger.  Swiss  hatz,  anger,  rancour, 
hatred — Stalder;  (in  Austria)  wrangling,  quarrel;  OHG*. 
heist,  anger — Dief. ;  E.  hasty,  easily  roused  to  anger,  excit- 
able; Sw.  hasta,  to  hurry,  to  push  forward;  ON.  hastr, 
fierce ;  hasta  a,  to  threaten  ;  hbstugr,  austere,  fierce ;  Mid. 
Lat.  asto  animo,  with  hostile  intention ;  adastiare,  to  pro- 
voke to  war ;  It.  aschio,  rancour,  malice ;  aschiare,  to  bear 
malice.  Fr.  haster,  hater,  aastir,  ahastir,  aatir,  to  irritate^ 
provoke,  excite ;  haster,  h&ter,  to  hasten.  Hesser,  to  incite, 
animate,  also  to  hate.—'Iloquef*     "  Aucuns  desdits  de  Mens 
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aastirent  de  paroles  oeux  de  Yillers." — Record,  a.  d.  1401. 
''  Raoulin  plain  de  mauvais  esprit  respondit  au  suppliant,  Se 
tu  me  hastes,  je  te  battrai  tres  bien." — ^a.d.  1375.  "  Berart 
dit  &  Chauyet  que  s'il  le  hatait  que  il  luy  donroit  un  bouffeau 
ou  buffe.'' — A.  D.  1404,  in  Due.  Henschel.  Lap.  hastet,  to 
challenge  to  fight,  may  explain  Lat.  hostis,  an  enemy. 

ON.  etia,  to  irritate,  set  on,  to  contend.  At  etia  oddum,  to 
fight  with  spears.  JEtiaz  i  einn,  maligno  affectu  concitari  in 
aliquem.  At,  instigation  to  fight,  contest.  Mid.  Lat.  atia, 
rancour.  With  the  initial  h,  OSax.  huoti,  irritatus,  infensus ; 
AS.  hettan,  to  persecute,  pursue.  ON.  hata,  Q-.  hassen,  to 
hate.  Goth,  hatis,  anger,  hatf/an,  to  hate.  The  same  equiva- 
lence of  forms  with  and  without  an  initial  h  is  seen  in  OSax. 
hatd,  AS.  atol,  hatefiil,  cruel. 

The  connection  between  the  ideas  of  setting  on  of  animals 
to  fight,  and  the  angry  passions,  is  also  seen  in  Gael,  stuig, 
incite,  spur  on,  set  dogs  to  fight  (Lat.  instigare),  and  Or. 
oTvyos,  hatred. 

Hat    ON.  hattr;  Fris.  hatte. 

Hatch,  Hack.  Two  words  of  different  derivations  are  pro- 
bably confounded. 

1.  To  Hatch,  to  fasten,  &om  Du.  kaeck,  a  hook,  PI.  D. 
haken,  to  hook,  hold  fast.  Idt  haket,  it  sticks  fast,  haeret  res ; 
iohakefi,  to  button. — Brem.  Wtb.  "If  in  our  youth  we 
could  pick  up  some  pretty  estate  Hwere  not  amis  to  keep  the 
door  hatched.^* — Pericles.  To  this  form  must  be  referred  the 
hatches  of  a  ship,  the  valves  which  shut  down  the  hold ;  also 
hatches^  floodgates  to  stop  the  course  of  water. — B. 

2.  Du.  heck,  a  barrier  of  lath  or  trellice-work,  a  grating, 
gate,  portcullis ;  E.  hatch,  a  half-door,  frequently  grated — 
B. ;  hack,  a  rack  for  hay  (a  grating  of  rods  through  which 
the  hay  is  pulled  down) ;  Sw.  hack,  a  hedge  of  branches,  a 
palisade,  coop  for  fowls,  rack  for  horses ;  Fin.  hakki,  a  cage 
or  hurdle  made  of  wattles. 

The  root  of  this  second  division  seems  preserved  in  Esthon. 
haggo,  bushes,  twigs,  rods ;  Fin.  hako,  g.  hawon,  fir  branches, 
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whence  hamkkoy  a  pine  wood ;  hawoittaa,  to  strew  with  green 
branches ;  Aakeri,  a  hut  of  poles,  hakuiiy  a  palisade.  Walach. 
hacu^  twigSy  branches,  rods,  hitsisku,  MUhiugi,  brushwood. 

To  Hatch.  To  break  the  eggshell  and  allow  the  young  to 
come  out.     See  Hack. 

Hatohet.  Fr.  haoher,  to  hack;  hachereau,  hachette,  a 
hatchet  or  small  axe.  Bouchi  hape,  an  axe,  haptete,  apiite, 
a  hatchet. 

Hatchel,  Hassel,  Hackle,  Heckle.  The  toothed  instrument 
for  combing  flax  is  widely  known  by  this  name  throughout 
Europe.  Du.  hekel^  6.  hechel,  Fin.  hakyla,  Walach.  heheia, 
hetaela.  Hung,  h&hel,  a  heckle.  Bohem.  hachhwati^  wochlo^ 
toait,  to  heckle. 

Probably  from  the  hooks  or  teeth  of  which  the  instrument 
is  composed.  "  And  yet  the  same  must  be  better  kembed 
with  hetcheUteeth  of  iron  (pectitur  ferreis  hamis)  until  it  be 
clensed  from  all  the  gross  bark  and  rind." — ^Holland.  Pliny 
inR. 

Hater.  Properly  a  rag,  then  in  a  depreciatory  sense  a 
garment. 

I  have  but  oon  hool  hater^  qaod  Haukyn, 

I  am  the  lasse  to  blame, 

Though  it  be  soiled  and  selde  clean.~P.  P. 

AS.  lueieru,  clothing;  Q.  hader,  a  rag,  tatter,  worn-out 
clothes;  Bav.  hand-hadem^  handkerchief; ^an^-Aac{em,  frills ; 
hudely  huder,  rag,  tatter.  PL  D.  hadder,  tatter,  verhaddem, 
verhiddem,  to  entangle,  ravel.  The  designation  of  a  rag  is 
commonly  taken  {tovdl  the  figure  of  shaking,  fluttering  in  the 
wind.  Thus  in  E.  tatter,  to  chatter — Hal.,  Du.  tateren,  to 
stammer  —  Halma,  Bav.  tattem,  to  prattle,  to  shiver, 
tatterman,  a  scarecrow,  an  image  of  rags  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  we  see  the  advance  from  the  image  of  a  broken  sound, 
a  quivering  movement,  to  E.  tatter,  a  rag.  In  the  same  way 
we  have  Du.  hateren,  to  falter — Kil.,  hutteren,  to  stammer 
— Halma,  Sc.  hatter,  to  speak  thick  and  confusedly,  hatter ^ 
hotter,  a  number  of  small  animals  in  confused  movement, — to 
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hatter^  to  be  in  a  confused  moving  state^  to  hotter,  to  simmer, 
rattle,  shudder,  sUyer,  totter,  Swiss  hottem,  to  shake,  leading 
to  E.  hater,  Bay.  hutten,  in  the  sense  of  a  rag.  So  also 
Swiss  hudeln,  to  wabble,  dangle,  compared  with  hudel,  a  rag. 
See  Dud. 

Hauberk,  Habergeon.  OFr.  hauberc,  It.  usbergo,  Prov. 
ausbere,  from  OHG.  hakberc,  AS.  heakbearg,  a  coat  of  mail, 
from  heaby  the  neck,  and  beorgan,  to  cover  or  defend. 

The  diminutive  Fr.  haubergean,  a  habergeon,  is  explained  by 
Cotg^.  a  little  coat  of  mail,  or  only  sleeves  and  gorget  of  mail. 

Haughty.  It.  altiere,  Fr.  hautain,  from  haut,  OFr.  hault, 
high. 

Haunch.  OHG.  hlancha,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  h,  lancha, 
G.  idnke,  the  flank.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  loss  of  the  /, 
It.  anca,  Fr.  hanche,  the  haunch  or  hip.  In  the  same  way 
the  0£.  clatch  is  connected  with  catch  on  the  one  side  and 
latch  on  the  other.     See  Flank.  * 

Haunt.  From  Bret,  hent  (corresponding  to  Gt>th.  $inth, 
AS.  sith),  a  way,  hentt,  Fr.  hanter,  to  frequent,  to  haunt. 

To  Have.     Lat.  habere,  Goth.  Jiaban. 

Haven.  ON.  hdfn,  OFr.  havene,  havle,  mod.  havre,  a 
haven ;  ON.  ha/fui,  to  refuse,  abstain,  desert ;  at  hajha  bodi, 
to  refuse  an  invitation ;  vinimar  hafna  hdnum,  his  friends 
desert  him ;  at  hafna  sig  (to  withdraw  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea),  to  betake  oneself  to  port. 

Havock.  W.  hafog,  destruction,  waste.  Mai  hafog!  a 
cry  when  cows  are  committing  waste  in  a  neighbour's  land. 
Perhaps  originally  a  cry  of  encouragement  to  a  hawk  (AS. 
hafac)  when  loosed  upon  his  prey. 

Cry  havock  f  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Haw,  Hawthorn.  AS.  haga,  a  hedge,  piece  of  enclosed 
land,  dwelling-house.  Hence  haga- thorn,  hedge-thorn,  haw- 
thorn, the  firait  of  which  are  haws.  G.  Aay,  a  hedge,  en- 
closure, shrub,  thicket ;  hag-apfel,  a  crab ;  hage-dom,  haw- 
thorn, dog-rose.  Esthon.  haggo,  bushes,  branches,  twigs. 
See  Hatch. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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To  Haw.  To  make  sounds  like  haw^  haw^  between  one's 
words  in  speaking. 

Hawk.  AS.  hafoc,  ON.  haukr,  G.  habicht,  OHG.  hapuh, 
W.  hebog,  Lap.  hapak,  hat^ka.  Fin.  hamkka,  haukka.  The 
immediate  origin  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  hatoia,  yoraciouSy 
while  the  ultimate  derivation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
root  hap,  exemplified  in  Fr.  happer,  to  seize,  Lap.  hapadet,  to 
grasp  at.  From  the  same  root  hauki,  a  pike,  known  for  its 
voracity  among  fish,  as  the  hawk  among  birds. 

To  Hawk.  1.  W.  hochh  to  hawk,  to  clear  the  throat. 
Magy.  AaA,  clearing  the  throat,  phlegm.  An  imitation  of 
the  sound  produced.  Dan.  harke,  to  hawk,  harkla,  to  spit. 
ON.  hark,  creaking. 

To  Hawk,  2,  Hawker.  A  hawker  is  one  who  cries  his 
goods  for  sale  about  the  streets  or  ways ;  to  hawk,  to  cry 
goods  for  sale.  N.  hauka,  hua,  huga,  to  cry,  to  shout.  Pol. 
huk,  roar,  din,  clangour ;  hukae,  to  whoop,  hoot,  hallow.  W. 
hw,  a  hoot,  hwa,  to  halloo,  to  shout ;  hwchw  !  a  cry  of  hollo, 
a  shout,  scream;  Bret,  ioita,  iouc^ha,  to  cry,  to  shout,  Fr. 
hiicher.  Pic.  huquer,  to  call  or  cry.  Hence  Mid.  Lat.  huccus, 
UCCU8,  cry ;  hucagium,  or  cridagium,  criagium,  the  duty  pay- 
able on  crying  the  sale  of  wine.  "  Chacun  tavemier  de  St. 
Nicolas  est  tenu  de  nous  rendre  et  poier  chacun  an,  pour  cha- 
cun tonneau  que  il  vend  en  Tan,  maille  pour  criage,  et  nous 
sommes  tonus  de  crier  leur  vin  &  leur  requeste." — Record, 
A.  D.  1289,  in  Due.  Hensch.  "  Item  de  qualibet  veyssellatft 
vini  exposit&  in  vill&  prsedictd.  levantur  quatuor  denarii,  vide- 
licet unus  pro  cridagio  et  trespro  mensuris." — a.  d.  1309, 
ibid.  "Videlicet  quod  hucagium  sen  clamor  tabemarum  et 
coUatio  hucagii  sen  clamoris  in  Majoria — et  omne  jus  quod 
habet  in  celleri&,  et  in  collatione  ejusdem,  nobis—libera  mane- 
bunt. — A.  D.  1269  in  Carp. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  explain  from  this  source  the  de- 
signation of  the  huckster  who  went  about  the  town  selling 
and  doubtless  crying  their  goods.  '^  Qe  nul  hukster  estoise 
en  certain  lieu  mais  voisentparmilavile.^' — ^Liber  Albus  690* 
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But  a  wider  comparison  compels  us  to  refer  huckster  to  an- 
other source. 

Hawser.     See  Halse. 

Hay.  Goth,  haviy  grass;  AS.  heag,  hig^  ON.  hey^  Du. 
houicey  hauwy  hoy  ( — Kil.),  grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder. 
Esthon.  hain,  hay,  grass  ;  Fin.  heina.  Lap.  Buoine,  Lith.  9zena8, 
Magy.  szena,  hay. 

Hazard.  Sp.  azar,  unlucky  throw  on  the  dice,  disaster. 
It.  zara,  a  die,  the  game  of  hazard,  an  unlucky  cast;  zara  a 
chi  tocca,  bad  luck  to  him  to  whom  it  falls.  Mod.  Gr.  (api, 
a  die ;  Alb.  zar,  a  die,  luck.   Arab,  jasara,  to  play  with  dice. 

Haze,  Hazy.  Haze,  a  thick  fog ;  it  hazes,  it  misles  small 
rain. — B.  Possibly  from  ON.  and  AS.  has,  hoarse,  the  sig- 
nification passing  on  from  thickness  of  voice  to  thickness  of 
atmosphere. 

To  Haze,  Hazle.  To  dry  linen.—Hal.  ''Those  that  by 
that  happy  wind  of  thine  didst  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn 
dregs  and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge." — Roger's  Naaman  the  Sy- 
rian in  Trench.  Fr.  hasler,  hdkr,  to  dry  in  the  air,  to  wither 
from  drought.  Brouchi  hast,  dried  by  the  heat,  burnt.  N. 
hcesa,  to  dry  in  the  wind,  to  breathe  hard  ;  hces,  a  framework 
for  drying  hay  and  corn  in  the  field  ;  Sw.  hces,  cocks  of  hay. 

To  Heal,  Health,  Holy.  G.  heil,  whole,  sound,  entire,  in 
good  health  ;  heiltg,  inviolable,  inviolate,  secure  from  injury^ 
sacred,  holy.  Gr.  dXos,  whole,  entire.  With  an  initial  8  in- 
stead of  h  (as  in  Lat.  sal,  compared  with  Gr.  &Ks,  W.  hal) 
we  have  Lat.  solus,  alone  (undivided),  parallel  with  Gr.  oXos  ; 
salvus,  sound,  and  salus  (salute),  corresponding  to  hallov), 
health.  As  the  healing  of  a  woimd  is  the  joining  of  the  skin 
and  covering  up  of  the  wound,  the  word  seems  connected 
with  AS.  helan,  to  hill  or  cover,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  tbat  the  latter  signification  is  the  earliest  in  the  order  of 
development. 

Heam.     See  Hame. 

Heap.  PI.  D.  hoop,  G.  haufe,  ON.  hopr,  AS.  heap,  a  heap, 
crowd. 

Q  2 
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To  Hear.  Hark  !  hist !  list !  are  all  representatives  of  a 
low  wliisperiiig  or  rustling  sound ;  then  used  interjection- 
ally  to  direct  attention  to  sounds  of  that  nature,  and  conse- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  listening,  striving  to  catch  sound, 
using  the  ears.  It  is  probable  that  hear  may  have  a  like 
origin.  Swiss  Hor  !  an  interjection  used  to  still  an  unquiet 
ox ;  Be  still !  Hence  Korerif  G.  auJMren^  to  cease,  be  still. 

Goth,  hattsjan,  to  hear. 

To  Hearken.  From  hark  !  with  the  insertion  of  an  ^  under 
the  influence  of  a  reference  to  hear. 

Hearse.  We  find  this  word  applied  to  the  solemn  obsequy 
at  funerals,  or  to  a  funeral  monument.  In  modem  times  it 
is  confined  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  coffin  is  conveyed. 
*^  A  cenotaph  is  an  empty  funeral  monument — ^in  imitation  of 
which  our  hearses  here  in  England  ai*e  set  up  in  churches 
during  the  continuance  of  a  year,  or  for  the  space  of  6ertaia 
months." — Weever  in  Todd. 

The  gawdy  girlonds  deck  her  grave, 
The  faded  flowers  her  corse  embrave, 
O  heyie  herte  ! — Shepherd's  Gal. 

The  origin  is  the  Fr.  hercey  a  harrow,  an  implement  which 
in  that  country  is  made  in  a  triangular  form,  not  square  as 
with  us.  Hence  the  name  of  herce  or  herche  was  given  to  a 
triangular  framework  of  iron  used  for  holding  a  number  of 
candles  at  funerals  and  church  ceremonies.  Heerce  on  a  dede 
corce,  piramis. — Pr.  Pm.  "In  reliquis  vero  festivitatibus 
quibus  accendi  solet  machina  ilia  ferrea  qusB  vulgo  Enui 
vocatur,  pro  ilia  lampadibus  vitreis  illustretur.'' — Statut. 
Abbat.  Cluniac.  in  Due.  "  Feri&  quint&,  &c.,  et  sabbato  fieV' 
chia  debet  esse  ad  dextnmi  comu  magni  altaris  et  ibi  debent 
esse  26  cerei  illuminati  ad  matutinas." — "Volo  quod  24 
torches  et  5  tapers,  quolibet  taper  pondere  10  librarum  prse- 
parentur  pro  sepulturft  me&'absque  uUo  alio  hereto.'^ — ^Testam. 
Johan.  de  Nevil,  a.  d.  1386,  in  Due.  Hensch.  "  Cujus  quidem 
sepultursB  seu  frineris  nostri  exequias  more  regie  voluraus 
celebrare,  ita  quod  pro  praedictis  exequiis  iv  hercice  excellen- 
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tifiB  convenientes  regali — ^in  locis  subscriptis  per  executores 
nostros  praBparentur." — ^Test.  Ric.  II.  Rymer,  vol.  8.  75,  in 
Due.  Hensch.  The  quantity  of  candles  being  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  the  funeral,  the  name  of  the  frame  which  bore 
them  came  to  be  used  for  the  whole  fimeral  obsequies,  or  for 
the  cenotaph  at  whose  head  the  candles  were  placed,  and 
finally  for  the  funeral  carriage. 

At  Poules  his  masse  was  done,  and  diryge 
In  hers  royali,  semely  to  royalte. 

Hardyng.    Rich.  II.  in  Way. 

Herccy  a  dede  body,  corps. — Palsgr. 

Heart  Goth,  hairto,  Qt.  xapdia,  Kpabia,  K€ap,  Lat.  cor 
(cord'),  It.  cttore,  Fr.  ccBur,  Gael,  cridne,  Lith.  sztrdis.  Buss. 
serdce,  Sanscr.  hrtd,  hardi. 

Heart  of  Oraoe.  To  take  heart  of  grace  or  pluck  up  heart 
of  grace,  to  be  of  good  heart.  "  Ficca  faecal  faint  not,  hold 
out,  puU  up  a  good  heart** — ^Fl. 

If  thou  beest  true  and  honest, 
And  if  thou  findest  thy  conscience  clear  from  it, 
Pluck  up  a  good  heart, — ^B.  Jonson.    Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  3.  sc.  2* 
Kyng  Alisaunder  though  hym  weore  wo. 
He  tok  him  god  heorte  to.— Alisaunder,  6928. 
When  the  knight  perceived  that  he  could  escape  no  way — he  took  a 
good  heart  and  ran  among  the  thickest. — ^Dr.  Faustus,  c.  52. 

Then  as  a  stag  in  good  condition  (a  good  hart)  was  in  hunt* 
ing  language  called  a  hart  of  grease  (Grisons  vacca  da  grass, 
a  fat  cow),  to  pluck  up  a  good  heart  was  punningly  conyerted 
into  plucking  up  or  taking  a  hart  of  grease,  corrupted,  when 
the  joke  was  no  longer  understood,  into  heart  of  grace. 

Hearth.  AS.  heorth,  G.  herd,  area,  floor,  hearth.  Gener- 
ally the  floor  or  ground  on  which  any  operation  is  carried 
on.  OG.  Herth,  the  soil.  Tacitus  (De  moribus  Germanorum) 
says,  ^*  In  commune  Serthum,  id  est  Terram  colunt."  Swiss 
herd,  soil,  groimd,  earth ;  herdapfel,  potato ;  herdig,  earthen ; 
herdelen,  to  have  an  earthy  taste. 

Heat,  Hot     O^N^.  htia,    hiti,    heat,    boiling;    heitr,   hot. 
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angry ;  G.  hitze,  heat,  passion,  anger ;  heiss,  hot,  vehement, 
ardent. 

We  have  seen  under  Abet  and  Entice  that  the  figure  of 
setting  on  a  dog  to  fight  gives  a  designation  to  the  act  of 
lighting  a  fire,  and  even  to  the  materials  of  combustion,  in 
Lat.  iitiOf  Fr.  tison,  a  fire-brand.  And  if  the  same  line  of 
inquiry  is  pushed  a  little  further  it  will  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  G.  hitze  and  E.  heat  have  their  origin  in 
the  same  figure.  If  the  G.  hetzen,  anhetzen,  to  set  on  dogs 
to  fight  or  attack,  to  incite,  inflame,  provoke,  Sw.  hetsa,  to 
set  on,  to  heat,  and  the  like,  stood  by  themselves,  no  one 
would  doubt  that  the  idea  of  heating  the  passions  of  the  ani- 
mal was  the  foundation  of  the  expression.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  hissing  or  snarling  sounds  used  in  setting  on  dogs, 
Fin.  has  !  as  !  Lap.  hos  !  Serv.  osh  !  PL  D.  hiss  !  W.  hyr  ! 
E.  ss!  st!  tsf  It.  izzf  uzzf  we  find  it  impossible  either  to 
suppose  that  these  are  derived  from  a  word  signifying  ?ieatf 
or  to  separate  the  G.  and  Sw.  forms  above  mentioned  from 
the  other  verbs  manifestly  founded  on  the  cry  of  instigation. 
Lap.  hasetet,  hasketet,  Iiotsalet,  Serv.  oshkati,  N.  hirra,  Dan. 
tirre,  PI.  D.  hissen  (E.  tiss,  to  hiss),  Sw.  tussa,  Du.  hisschen, 
hitschen,  hitsen,  hussen  ( — Kil.),  It.  izzare,  uzzare,  tizzare,  stiz^ 
zare,  to  incite,  set  on,  provoke.  From  izzare,  to  provoke,  we 
have  izza,  anger — Fl.,  and  in  likemanner  from  G.  hetzen,  hitze, 
passion,  fury,  ardour,  heat.  Sw.  hetsa,  to  set  on,  to  heat; 
hetsig,  hot,  burning ;  hetta,  heat,  passion. 

Heath.  Goth,  haithi,  aypos,  the  open  country ;  hmthivisks^ 
aypios,  wild;  ON.  heidi,  a  waste,  heidi jord,  waste,  barren 
land,  heath ;  haudr,  uncultivated  land ;  G.  heide,  a  heath, 
waste,  barren  extent  of  country ;  heide-kraut,  heath  and  other 
plants  that  grow  on  barren  wastes.  The  plant  heath  is  no 
doubt  so  named  from  growing  on  barren  heaths. 

Heathen.     Goth,  haithno,  "EKK-qvi^,  Marc  7.  26.     G.  heide, 

a  heathen.     The  word  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  Gr. 

.  tOvri,  the  Gentiles,  but  if  it  were  derived  from  that  source  it 

must  have  passed  through  the  form  of  Lat  Ethnici,  which 
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could  hardly  have  produced  G.  heide.  We  muBt  then  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  liatpaganusy  meaning  origin- 
ally country  people,  from  Goth,  haithi,  the  open  country. 
Du.  heyde,  heyden,  homo  agrestis  et  incultus,  a  clown,  a 
pagan,  heathen. — £il. 

.  To  Heftve.  Goth,  hqffan,  ON.  hefia,  AS.  hebban,  G.  heben, 
to  lift. 

Heaven.  AS.  heofan,  Goth,  himins,  OHG.  Mmil,  G.  himmel, 
a  canopy,  an  arched  or  vaulted  covering,  the  sky,  heaven. 

Diefenbach  would  separate  himmel  from  Mmins,  or  heaven  / 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  derived  from  heben,  to  heave,  what 
is  lifted  up  on  high.  It  is  not  doubtful  however  that  the 
two  are  radically  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  adoption  of  a 
formative  /  or  ». 

The  sound  of  t)  and  m  immediately  before  an  n  frequently 
interchange ;  Dan.  hevne,  N.  hemna,  to  revenge ;  OSw.  jafiian, 
jamnan,  always ;  AS.  efne,  in  composition  emne,  even,  equal ; 
OBT.  so/na,  Sw.  somna,  to  fall  asleep ;  ON.  aafnay  AS.  som- 
nian,  to  collect. 

There  is  then  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Goth.  Mmins 
with  OSax.  heban,  E.  heaven.  The  word  was  understood  by 
the  Saxons  themselves  in  the  sense  of  covering.  ''  Sage  me 
for  hvilcum  thingum  heofon  sy  gehaten  heofon  ?  lo  the  sage 
for  thon  he  beheleth  call  thaet  hym  beufon  byth."  Tell  me 
why  heaven  is  called  heaven  P  I  tell  you  because  it  covereth 
all  that  is  beneath  it. — Dialogue  of  Saturn  and  Solomon. 
Thorpe.  A  consciousness  of  the  same  meaning  is  indicated  in 
a  passage  of  Otfrid  quoted  by  Ihre.  So  himil  thekit  thaz 
land.  As  wide  as  heaven  covers  eartb.  From  the  same  root 
OSw.  himin,  the  membrane  which  covers  the  brain  (identified 
by  Ihre  with  Gr.  hymen,  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
foetus  in  the  womb) ;  himmels  horn  (for  himlost  kom),  skin- 
less barley;  hemlig,  secret,  covered.  Swiss  himmel,  skin 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  liqtdds  after  standing. 

Heavy,  Heft.     AS.  hefig,  ON.  hofugr,  heavy ;  hdfgi,  weight. 
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the  object  of  tlie  act  of  heaving.    Seft,  weight,  pressure.— 
Hal. 

Bedge.  AS.  hegge,  G.  hag,  a  bush,  shrub,  thicket,  en- 
closure, hedge ;  hecke,  a  thicket,  a  quickset  hedge.  Du.  haag, 
hegghe,  a  thorn-bush,  thicket,  hedge,  also  a  hurdle. — ^Eil. 
Saag-doom,  hawthorn.  Suffolk  hetch,  a  thicket,  a  hedge. 
From  Fin.  hako,  fir-branches,  Esthon.  haggo,  Walach.  hacu, 
bushes,  twigs,  rods.     See  Hatch. 

To  Heed.  AS.  hedan,  Du.  hoeden,  G.  huien,  to  keep,  guard, 
observe.     Hoeden  de  beesten,  to  watch  cattle. 

Heel.    AS.  hel,  ON.  Ama,  Du.  hiel 

To  EeeL  AS.  hyldan,  to  incline.  ''Hyra  andwlitan  on 
eorthen  hyldun"  They  bent  their  looks  on  the  earth. — ^Luk. 
24.  5.  ON.  halla,  to  incline,  to  lean  towards  ;  hallr,  inclined 
towards,  inclination;  hella,  to  pour — Egilsson;  Dan.  helde, 
to  slope,  decline,  lean,  to  tilt  a  vessel,  to  pour.  Perhaps  this 
last  may  be  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  To  hele,  or  heU, 
to  pour  out. — Hal.  "  And  belyve  he  garte  helle  down  the 
water  on  the  erthe  before  aUe  his  men.*' — MS.  Hal. 

''  Hwon  me  asaileth  buruhwes  other  castles  theo  thet  booth 
withinnen  heldeth  schaldinde  water  ut."— ^t#r  scalding 
water  out. — ^Ancren  Biwle  246.  In  the  same  way  Fr.  verier, 
to  pour,  seems  to  preserve  the  original  meaning  of  Lat.  vergere, 
to  decline,  incline.  '^  Spumantesque  mero  patersB  verguntur." 
— Statius. 

Heifer.  AS.  heafare,  Prov.  E.  heck/or,  heifker.  Hekfere^ 
juvenca — Pr.  Pm. ;  hecfordsy  a  yong  cowe,  genisse. — ^Palsgr. 
in  Way.  Du.  hokkelingy  a  heifer,  from  hoky  a  pen  or  cote. 
The  second  syllable  of  heifer  may  be  a  modification  of  G. 
fersBy  a  heifer. 

Height     See  High. 

Heinous.  Fr.  haineuXy  from  hainey  malice,  hate,  rancour ; 
haivy  OFr.  hadivy  to  hate. — Diez. 

Heir.     OFr.  Aotr,  Lat.  hcerea. 

To  Hele,  Hill,  Hile.    To  cover.     HiUiery  a  tiler. 
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Thei  hUed  them  I  telle  thee 
With  levet  of  a  fige  tree. 

A  poor  person  says,  '^  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  hill  and  fill 
so  many  children."  Goth,  hulfan,  G.  hulkn^  to  veil  or  cover, 
to  wrap  ;  huUe^  clothing,  mantle,  cover.  ON.  hylia,  to  hide  ; 
G.  hUhe,  the  covering  of  a  thing,  hull,  husk,  pod.  AS.  helany 
to  conceal,  cover. 

HelL  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  place  where  the  dead  are 
punished.  ON.  Hel,  death ;  Hel,  Helta,  the  Goddess  of  death. 
At  sldi  hely  to  strike  dead;  hel-bldr,  death-pale,  Uvid;  hel^ 
blinda^  fatal  blindness ;  hel-sot,  death  sickness ;  heUvitiy  the 
punishment  of  the  dead,  whence  Dan.  helvede,  Hell.  Magy. 
halni,  to  die,  halott,  a  corpse.     Gr.  oXta-dai,  to  die. 

Helm,  1,  Helmet  Goth,  hilma,  ON.  Aialmr,  G.  helm,  It.  Sp. 
elmo,  Fr.  heaum^,  helmet.  OPtg.  elmo,  a  covering,  '^  unum 
elmum  laboratum  pro  super  ipsum  altare." — Record,  a.d.  1087, 
in  Diez.  Perhaps  the  same  notion  of  protecting  may  be  the 
root  of  Du.  helm,  the  creeping  grass  which  protects  the  sandy 
shores  of  Holland.     N.  of  E.  helm,  a  covering. — B. 

ON.  hilma,  to  cover,  hide;  hilming,  concealment;  %  hil^ 
mingu,  under  pretext ;  hihnir,  protector,  (poet.)  king.  Lith. 
9zalma9,  Russ.  scUem,  schelom,  a  helmet. 

2.  Helme  or  the  rothere  of  a  ship,  temo,  plectrum. — Pr. 
Pm.  ON.  hialmun,  rudder ;  hiaimunvdlr,  Du.  helm-stock,  the 
tiller. 

Perhaps  the  helve  or  handle  by  which  the  ship  is  managed, 
a  word  which  in  some  cases  takes  the  form  of  helm. 

Help.  Goth,  hilpan,  ON.  hialpa,  G.  he^fen,  Lith.  szelpti, 
to  help,  to  take  care  of;  gelbeti,  to  help,  to  save ;  gtlbti,  to 
receive  help ;  pagalba,  help,  assistance. 

Helter-skelter.  PL  D.  hulter-polter,  holter-di-polter,  an 
exclamation  imitating  a  loud  rattling  noise ;  huUer-de-buUer, 
an  exclamation  indicating  hasty  action. — Danneil.  Hulter 
de  bulter,  in  a  great  hurry,  hand  over  head. — ^Brem.  Wort. 
Du.  holder  de  holder,  pell-mell,  in  confusion,  topsy-turvy. 

Helve.    AS.  helf,  Bav.  helb,  helben,  halb^  Swiss  halm,  han- 
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die  of  an  axe  or  hammer ;  G.  helm,  handle  of  a  tool,  stock  of 
an  anchor.  OG.  helm-parten,  axe  with  a  long  handle,  hal- 
berd. 

To  Hem.  To  confine,  surround,  enclose. — R.  G.  kemment 
to  stop  the  motion  of  a  body,  to  skid  the  wheel  of  a  waggon, 
to  stop  the  course  of  water,  to  thwart  or  hinder  a  proceeding. 
Sw.  /uimma,  Pol.  hamowac,  to  restrain,  check,  put  a  stop  to ; 
hamtdec,  restraint,  curb. 

The  immediate  origin  is  probably  the  G.  interjection  of 
prohibition  Hamm!  (Kiittn.)  or  Humm !  (Brem.  Wtb.) 
Stop!  Let  it  alone !  Hamm  holln  (in  zaum  halten),  to  keep 
under  control: — DanneiL  The  sound  of  clearing  the  throat 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  hem  !  explained  by  Worcester, 
an  exclamation  of  which  the  utterance  is  a  sort  of  half- 
voluntary  cough,  and  which,  being  the  preparation  for  speak- 
ing, is  used  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  hem  a  person  (Du.  hemmen,  hummen),  to  call  him 
by  crying  hem  1 — B.  From  thence  to  the  notion  of  stopping 
one  is  a  natural  transition  ;  Du.  hemmen^  sistere,  retinere. — 
Biglotton.  We  then  pass  on  to  the  notion  of  checking,  con- 
trolling, confining.   .See  Ho. 

Hem.  The  hem  of  a  garment,  from  the  verb  to  hem,  is 
that  which  binds  round  the  edges  and  prevents  them  from 
ravelling.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  border  of 
any  kind,  and  not  merely  a  sewing  down  of  the  edge  as  at 
present ;  fimbria,  limbus,  ora. — Pr.  Pm. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  it  is  possible  that  hem  may 
be  a  parallel  form  corresponding  to  eeam^  as  W.  hal  to  Lat. 
salt  salt ;  but  the  evidence  upon  the  whole  points  the  other 
way.  W.  hem^  a  hem,  seam,  border.  N.  Fris.  heam,  hem ; 
mum,  seam. — Johansen. 

Hemp.  Lat.  cannabis^  Du.  hennip,  G.  hanf,  ON.  hanpr, 
Lith.  kanape. 

Hen.  A  female  fowl.  ON.  hann,  he,  Aun,  she ;  Aant,  G. 
hahn,  a  cock ;  htihn,  henne,  a  hen.  Sw.  hannar  och  honor, 
cocks  and  hens,  males  and  females.     Dan.  han,  he,  male ; 
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han-katf  male  cat ;  han-spurv^  cock-sparrow ;  haney  a  cock, 
male  of  domestic  fowl ;  hun^  she^  female  of  animals,  hen  of 
birds.  It  should  be  observed  hun  becomes  hen  in  the  oblique 
cases.  PI.  D.  heeken  and  aeeken,  male  and  female  of  animals, 
cock  and  hen  of  birds. 

Henohman.  A  supporter,  one  who  stands  at  one's  haunch. 
So  It.  fiancare^  to  flank,  by  met.  to  urge  or  set  on;  (in 
heraldry),  to  support  arms.  A  sidesman  is  a  parish  officer  who 
assists  the  churchwardens. 

Eend,  Hent.  To  seize.  Goth,  /ro-,  us^hinthan,  to  take 
captive ;  OHG.  heruhunta,  AS.  huth,  capture,  prey ;  OFris. 
handa,  henda,  to  seize,  ON.  henda,  to  seize,  to  happen,  the 
connection  between  these  ideas  being  shown  under  Happen. 
"  I  hente,  I  take  by  violence,  or  to  catch,  Je  happe." — Palsgr. 
Sw.  handa,  to  happen.  It  is  perhaps  from  this  sense  of  the 
verb  rather  than  from  the  noun  hand  that  was  formed  the 
OE,  hende,  courteous,  agreeable,  in  accordance  with  G.  gefaU 
lig,  falling  in  with  the  feelings  of  another,  complaisant,  agree- 
able. 

The  original  image  is  snapping  with  the  jaws  at  something ; 
So.  hansh,  haunsh,  to  snap  or  snatch  at,  violently  to  lay  hold 
of — Jam. ;  OFr.  hancher,  to  gnasp  or  snatch  at  with  the 
teeth.— Cot.  "  Men — ^havyng  on  her  shuldres  and  on  her 
helmes  sharp  pikes  that  if  the  olifaunt  wolde  oughte  henche 
or  cateh  hem  (posset  apprehendere),  the  pricks  shulde  let 
hem." — Trevisa  in  Way. 

Her.     Adjective  of  OE.  heo,  she. 

Herald.  Fr.  h^auld,  heraut ;  It.  araldo.  From  OHG. 
haren,  to  shout.    See  Harrow. 

Herd.  A  troop  of  cattle  or  the  person  who  takes  care  of 
them,  in  both  of  which  senses  herds  was  used  in  OG.,  Fris., 
&c. — Kil.;  G.  hirti  a  herdsman,  used  in  composition,  as 
herd  in  E.  shepherd,  cowherd,  &c.     Hirten,  to  herd  cattle. 

Probably  the  herd  of  cattle  is  named  from  the  act  of  herd- 
ing, and  not  vice  versJl.  ON",  hirda,  to  keep,  guard ;  Aer- 
dingi,  a  shepherd  ;  hiord,  a  herd  of  cattle.    Fr.  harde,  hourde. 
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a  herd  of  deer.— Cot.  The  name  of  a  herd  of  catde  is  com- 
monly taken  from  the  act  of  driving,  and  that  again  from  a 
representation  of  the  cries  used  in  setting  on  the  dog  which 
performs  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  shepherd's  work. 
We  speak  in  English  of  a  drove  of  cattle,  from  drive,  as  Gr. 
ay€kri,  a  herd,  from  ayo),  to  drive.  Magy.  haitani,  to  drive, 
signifies  also  to  pasture  cattle,  and  thence  haitsar,  a  shep- 
herd. ON.  beitay  to  bait,  or  set  on  a  dog,  gives  rise  to 
Sw.  beta  boskap,  to  feed  cattle,  as  the  image  of  hissing  on  a 
dog  explaiQs  the  PI.  D.  de  schaop  hissen,  to  herd  sheep  with 
a  dog. — Danneil.  On  the  same  principle  Fr.  harele,  a  herd, 
may  be  explained  from  harer^  to  set  on  a  dog.  In  some 
dialects  the  term  for  setting  on  a  dog  takes  a  d  after  the  r, 
which  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  word.  N.  hirra^  W. 
hyrrio,  to  set  on  a  dog ;  hyrddio,  to  irritate,  thrust,  drive, 
make  an  onset;  hwrdd^  onset — Lewis;  Eouchi  haurder  un 
chiefly  to  set  on  a  dog.  Hence  the  name  would  naturally  pass 
to  the  herd  of  sheep,  the  main  object  of  the  action,  or  to  the 
general  end  in  view,  the  care  of  the  flock,  as  in  ON.  hirda^ 
to  guard,  keep,  defend.  See  Hardy.  On  the  other  hand  a 
plausible  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  point  of  view 
which  regards  the  penning  of  the  flock  as  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  shepherd's  care,  while  the  fencing  most  gener- 
ally resorted  to  for  the  purpose  would  be  that  composed  of 
hurdles  or  wattled  branches.  The  office  of  the  shepherd  then 
might  naturally  be  named  from  G.  hUrde,  a  hurdle  or  wattled 
fence,  schaf-hurde^  a  sheep-fold.  Sohafe  in  die  hUrden  *thun, 
to  fold  sheep. 

At  a  much  later  period  of  history  we  find  wattled  work 
employed  as  a  defence  in  the  siege  of  cities,  and  the  root  hurd 
is  again  connected  with  the  ideas  of  care  and  safety. 
£t  quiB  reddebant  tutos  hwrdUia  mures. 
Willelm.  Brito  in  Due. 

Hurdare,  to  defend  with  wattle  work,  and  even,  it  appears, 
to  guard  in  general. 
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Hordari  ttnres  et  propugnacula,  muFos 
Subtus  fulciri  fecit — Ibid. 

Et  Tiderunt  quod  timorem  habuerunt  de  obsidione  et  attomati  sunt 
quatuor  homines  de  oommunia  ad  unumquemque  quamellum  custodien- 
dum  et  kurdandum  eum. — ^Norman  Kec.  in  Due. 

In  the  same  way  N.  hirda,  to  guard,  Mrdr,  safe,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  shepherd's  use  of  hurdles  in  guarding  his 
flock. 

Here.    See  He. 

Heriot.  AS.  here-geata,  toig^geat,  wig^geattce,  warlike 
habiliments,  from  here  or  toigy  war,  and  geatwe,  apparatus. 

Hi  in  wig-geatawum 
Aldrum  nethdon. 

They  in  warlike  habiliments  ventured  their  lives. — Beowulf. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  identical  with  Lith.  gdtawoSy 
ready;  Walach.  gata,  ready,  complete;  gatire,  to  prepare, 
apparatus. 

Hero.  The  Gr.  fip<os  may  probably  be  the  equivalent  of 
Lat.  vir.  The  primitive  sense  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  uros, 
adult  male,  male  of  animals,  brave  man,  man  exhibiting  the 
manly  character  in  an  eminent  degree ;  uro-teko  (teko=act), 
factum  heroicum.' 

Heron,  Egret  The  AS.  hragra  exhibits  the  most  compre- 
hensive form  of  the  name,  whence,  on  the  odc  hand,  G.  reiger, 
PL  D.  reier,  and  on  the  other  Sw.  hagvy  Dan.  haire.  The 
augmentative  termination  produces  It.  aghironey  airone.  Ft. 
egron  ( — Vocab.  de  Berri),  hairan,  heron,  in  contradistinction 
to  aigrette,  egrette  (with  the  dim.  termination),  the  small 
heron  or  egret.  Ft.  hertmceau,  a  young  heron,  gives  E. 
heranshaw. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
bird.    W.  cregyr,  a  screamer,  a  heron ;  creg,  hoarse. 

Herring.     Fr.  hareng,  G.  hdring. 

To  Hew.  ON.  hdggm,  to  strike,  to  cut ;  AS.  heawian,  Du. 
hauwen,  G.  hauen,  to  hew.  Prov.  E.  hag,  to  hack.  See 
Haggle. 
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Hey-day,  Hoity-toity.  G.  Heyda  !  Heysa  !  exclamations  of 
high  spirits,  active  enjoyment.  Hence  E.  hey-day ^  the  vigour 
and  high  spirits  of  youth,  where  the  spelling  is  probably 
modified  imder  an  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  indicates  a  certain 
period  of  life. 

At  your  age 
The  heyday  of  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment. 

In  the  same  way  Sw.  hojta,  to  shout,  explains  E.  hoit^  to 
indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth — Webster ;  to  kite  up  and 
downy  to  nm  idle  about  the  country — Hal. ;  highty-tighty^ 
frolicsome,  thoughtless. — Thomson.  "  He  lives  at  home,  and 
sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  drunken  companions. '' 
— ^B.  and  F.  Cotgrave  explains  eatre  en  ses  gogues,  to  be 
frolic,  lusty,  all  a-hoit,  in  a  merry  mood.  H  est  &  cheval,  he 
is  set  on  cock-horse,  he  is  all  a-hoight,  he  now  begins  to 
flaunt  it. — Cot. 

Hence  haity-toity,  and  in  a  somewhat  weaker  sense  hey-day, 
are  frequently  used  as  exclamations  implying  that  the  per- 
son addressed  is  all  a-hoit,  in  an  excited  state,  or  is  assuming 
airs  unsuitable  to  his  position.     Hoity-toity !  Well  to  be  sure ! 

We  have  in  this  exclamation  the  origin  of  Fr.  kait,  liveli- 
ness, gladness ;  hatter,  to  cheer  up,  to  like  well  of,  dehaiter, 
to  discourage,  to  be  ill  at  ease,  Bouhaiter,  to  wish  for,  which 
has  given  much  trouble  to  etymologists. 

Hicket,  Hiooup,  Hiocough.  Du.  hik,  hickse,  huckup,  Bret. 
hik,  Fr.  hoquet,  OE.  mickup,  hiccup.  Du.  hikken,  smkken, 
hicksen,  OE.  yex,  to  sob.  All  direct  representations  of  the 
sound. 

Hide.  G.  haut,  Du.  huyd,  ON.  hud,  hydi,  Lat.  cutis,  Gr. 
crKvros,  skin  of  a  beast.  ON.  hyda,  to  skin  a  beast,  to  give  a 
hiding  or  flogging. 

Hide  of  Land.  As  much  as  could  be  tilled  by  a  single 
plough.  The  word  is  still  used  as  a  measure  of  land  in  Nor- 
way. 
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To  Hide.  To  conceal,  to  cover.  Du.  hoeden,  hu£d^,  to 
keep,  protect,  cover.  W.  huddo,  to  cover,  shade,  darken. 
N.  hide,  the  lair  of  a  beast,  hide  seg  (of  a  bear),  to  seek  co. 
vert ;  ON.  hyd-biorn,  a  bear  in  hybernation. 

Hideous.  Frightful.  OFr.  hide,  hisde,  hidour,  hisdour^ 
dread. 

Tel  hide  en  a  et  telle  fr^our 

Caoir  se  laisse^de  paour. — Fab.  et  Contes  1.  864. 

Kant  ele  vit  le  con  sans  vie 

ffidor  ot  de  ce  qu*ele  vit.— lb.  4.  324. 

La  /oris  estoit  hisdouse  et  fa^e,  the  forest  was  grisly  and 
enchanted. — Diez.  La  char  par  hidour  en  homme  fremist, 
flesh  in  man  quakes  for  dread.— Bibles  worth. 

The  derivation  must  plainly  be  from  a  word  signifying  to  * 
shudder.     Sw.  hisna,  to  shudder,  hisklig,  Dan.  hmslig,  horri- 
ble, hideous.     Du.  heyselick,  heysig,  eyseliek,  eyaig,  horrible, 
from  ey$en,  or  ijaen,  to  shudder.     PI.  D.  htiddem,  to  shudder. 
— Danneil. 

To  Hie.  AS.  higan,  higian,  to  endeavour,  to  hasten ;  higen, 
diligent.  To  pant  is  explained  by  Bichiurdson,  to  blow 
quickly  and  shortly,  and  consequently,  to  pursue  eagerly, 
to  desire  with  strong  emotion ;  and  our  present  word  affords 
another  example  of  the  same  train  of  thought.  Du.  hiighen, 
to  pant ;  Dan.  hige,  hive,  hie  efter  veiret,  to  pant,  to  gasp  for 
breath ;  hige,  to  pant  for,  to  covet.  In  the  same  way  the 
Lat.  aveOy  to  desire  earnestly,  to  strive  for,  seems  connected 
with  Gh*.  Oft),  to  breathe. 

''  Et  mora  quae  fluvios  passim  refranat  aventes,*  which  re- 
strains the  rivers  hasting  on  their  course.  Sigan,  like  E. 
iigh,  is  a  direct  imitation  ;  W.  igian,  to  sigh,  to  sob. 

Higre,  Eager,  Aker.  The  commotion  occasionally  made  in 
certain  rivers  by  the  meeting  of  the  tide  and  current  is 
known  by  the  foregoing  names.  Akgr  of  the  sea  flowynge> 
impetus  maris. — Pr.  Pm.  Taylor  the  water  poet  describes 
the  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
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—the  flood  runs  there  with  such  great  foroe, 
That  I  imagine  it  outruns  a  horse ; 
And  with  a  head  some  four  foot  high  that  rores. 
It  OH  the  sodaine  welU  and  beats  the  shores  ;— 
It  hath  lesse  mercy  than  beare,  woife,  or  tyger, 
And  in  those  countries  is  called  the  hjfger, 

Taylor  in  Nares. 

Any  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea  is  called  an  egor^  at 
Howden  in  Yorkshire.— Kennet  in  Hal.  The  essential 
meaning  seems  a  swelling  of  the  waters  apparently  arising 
from  some  internal  cause. 

Wei  know  they  the  remue  (Fr.  remuer,  to  stir)  if  it  aryse, 

An  aker  it  is  clept,  I  understonde, 

A¥hose  myght  there  may  no  shippe  or  wylkd  wyt  stonde. 

This  remue  in  th'  occian  of  propre  kynde, 

Wytoute  wynde  hath  his  commotioun.-— MS.  in  Way. 

The  term  is  obviously  identical  with  Bav.  AtrfZ,  higl,  ap- 
plied to  a  rising  of  the  undergroiind  water  level  which  has  the 
effect  of  flooding  cellars  and  low  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rivers  by  soakage  from  beneath.  When  this  occurs 
they  say  that  the  Hidl  rises,  giving  the  name  of  HidUwaters 
to  the  floods  so  produced. — Schmeller. 

The  only  character  in  common  to  this  phenomenon  and  the 
E.  higre,  is  that  both  consist  in  a  spontaneous  swelling  or 
rising  of  the  water,  without  the  action  of  river  floods  in  the 
one  case  or  of  wind  in  the  other.  It  is  probable  then  that 
the  origin  may  be  preserved  in  N.  Fris.  hieen,  to  rise  or 
swell  as  water,  to  raise  or  make  higher — ^Bendsen,  although 
in  the  Fris.  verb  the  final  g  is  lost,  which  appears  in  £.  high 
and  higre,  and  in  Du.  hoog^  high. 

High,  Height.  AS.  heah,  Goth,  hauhs,  ON.  ha,  G.  hoch, 
"W.  fichel,  high. 

Higler,  To  Higgle.  Sigler,  one  who  carries  about  pro- 
visions for  sale. — Webster.  Hegler,  one  who  buys  provisions 
brought  up  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  sell  them  again  by 
retail. — B.  To  higgk  (as  to  huck  from  huckster),  to  chaffer, 
to  be  nice  and  tedious   in   making  a  bargain. — Webster. 
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Perhaps  radically  identical  with  huckster,  as  we  find  Bay* 
hugkler,  hugkner,  Swab,  hukler,  huker,  Du.  Aoecker,  htscker, 
G.  hoke,  hoker,  an  engrosser,  huckster,  provision-dealer.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  hardly  be  separated  from  Westerwald 
huUchler,  Nassau  hitzler,  one  who  carries  about  meal  or  com  in 
sacks  on  a  horse  for  sale.  Swiss  hodeln,  hudeh,  to  traffic  in 
com;  korn-hudler,  an  engrosser,  regrater  of  com,  corn- 
broker.  Bav.  H&deh,  to  drive  a  petty  trade ;  hi^dt-pauem, 
peasants  going  to  load  salt,  who  bought  up  com  on  their 
route  and  carried  it  to  dispose  of  at  their  market.  The  notion 
of  hitching  up  the  price  seems  the  prevailing  one,  but  we  may 
notice  Alsace  hutzeln  (—Westerwald.  Idiot.),  Swab,  hocklen, 
to  carry  on  the  back ;  PL  D.  huck-bak,  hukke-bak,  pickaback. 

Hilaiity.  The  root  of  Lat.  hilaris,  cheerful,  seems  pre- 
served in  Fin.  hilaan,  hillata,  ludibundus  strepo,  IsBtus  tumul- 
tuo;  hilastaa,  strepens  ludo  ut  pueri;  hUaus,  strepitus  lu- 
sorius. 

Hilding.    A  low  person.— Hal.     An  idle  jade.— Kennett. 

Oar  BuperfluouB  lacquies  were  enow 

To  purge  the  field  of  such  a  Ailding  foe.— H.  v. 

W,  hulty  hultatiy  a  stupid,  moping  person.  Pol.  huUq/,  knave, 

rogue,  slothfiil,  idle ;   Fin.  huUto,  homo  rejectaneus,  chiefly 

applied  to  a  servant  who  seeks  a  new  master  every  year. 

HiU.  Du.  heuvel,  hovel,  G.  hugel,  hill.  PI.  D.  hull,  gras- 
hull,  a  mound,  tuft  of  grass  growing  more  luxuriant  than  the 
rest. — Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  Kobbel,  a  rising,  unevenness  in  the 
ground. — Danneil.  It  would  seem  that  the  radical  notion  is 
what  is  heaved  up.  Fris.  Hovel,  hoevel,  a  tumour,  hunch  in 
the  back.— BjI. 

Hilt  Du.  hille,  hilte,  holte  or  holde,  the  hilt  of  a  sword. — 
£il.  ON.  hialt,  the  knob  at  each  end  of  the  handle  (methal- 
kaflan) ;  hialtid  efra,  the  upper  hilt  or  pommel.  PI.  D.  helft, 
the  handle  of  an  axe. — Danneil.  The  hUt  however  is  not 
properly  the  handle  but  the  guard  of  the  sword,  and  may 
perhaps  be  from  Du.  holte,  hetdte,  cavity.  It.  elza,  elso,  the 
guard  of  a  sword  which  protects  the  hand.    HUt,  garde  de 
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r^pee. — Sherwood.  Cbptf/tt^,lielza,biltze,hultz,liolo2;  knauff, 
scliwertz  knopf. — Dief.  Sup.     Bohem.  g/^e,  hilt. 

Hmd.     1.  ON.  hind,  a  female  deer.     G.  hinde,  hindinn. 

Hind,  2;  Behind,  Hinder.  G.  hinien,  hinter,  behind.  The 
structure  of  his  own  body  constitutes  the  ultimate  standard  of 
position  to  every  individual,  and  thus  the  different  members 
of  our  bodily  frame  might  be  expected  to  supply  the  figures 
by  which  the  relations  of  place  are  expressed.  In  E.  accord* 
ingly  we  make  use  of  the  head,  foot,  face,  hand,  side,  back^ 
in  expressing  those  relations,  llie  oblique  cases  of  Fin. 
kortvay  the  ear,  orpaiy  the  head,  are  used  adverbially  to  ex- 
press the  relations  of  beside  or  above.  In  like  manner  from 
hanta,  Esthon.  hand,  the  tail,  are  formed  expressions  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  what  is  behind ;  Fin.  hannittaa,  to 
follow ;  hantyriy  a  follower ;  hannasw,  behind ;  Esthon.  han- 
naliate,  from  behind,  reversed.  Hence  we  may  explain  be- 
hind as  signifying  at  the  tail  or  back  of.  The  hinder  etid  is 
the  end  at  the  tail  of.     To  hinder  is  to  put  one  backwards. 

Hind,  3,  Hine.  A  servant,  husbandman,  peasant.  AS. 
hinay  hine  (for  higna,  higne),  a  domestic;  hine-ealdor,  the  good- 
man  of  the  house ;  hine-man,  a  farmer,  higna^fceder,  pater- 
familias. The  word  properly  signifies  member  of  a  family,  in 
which  sense  the  Sw.  hjun  is  used  at  the  present  day.  De  aro 
fyra  hjon  %  hmhallet,  they  are  four  persons  in  household.  7)m- 
aiehjan,  man  or  maid  servant ;  arbeda-hfan,  labourer.  Hence 
elliptically  £.  hine,  a  domestic  labourer.  ON.  hian,  family ; 
N.  ?ijon,  married  pair.  Compare  Lat.  famuLm  with  fa- 
milia. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtless  AS.  hige,  hitoa,  family  ; 
hiwen,  servants.     See  Hive. 

Hind-berry.  O.  him-beere,  the  raspberry.  As  the  name  of 
hart-berry,  AS.  heort-berg,  now  corrupted  to  whortk-berry, 
whorU  or  hurts,  was  given  to  what  is  otherwise  called  the 
bilberry,  the  raspberry  was  named  after  the  female  of  the 
same  animal,  or  hind. 

Hinge.    The  hooks  on  which  the  door  is  hung.    OE.  hing, 
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to  hang.     Du.  henghen,  to  hang ;   henghe,  henghene^  hook, 
handle,  hinge. — Kil. 

Hint,  Inkling.  The  meaning  of  both  these  words  is  a 
rumour  or  a  whisper  of  some  intelligence.  Parallel  with  E. 
huMj  representing  a  murmuring  soimd,  the  ON.  has  uma 
(without  the  initial  A),  to  resound ;  yynia  {uTndi),  to  whizz, 
whistle ;  ymta,  to  whisper  or  rumour.  Hann  ymti  a  thvi,  sus- 
picionem  dedit,  he  gave  a  hint,  an  inkling  of  it.  Ymtr, 
rumour  evidgatus,  a  hint.  Dan.  ymte,  to  whisper,  talk  softly, 
secretly  of.  Sw.  ha/va  hum  om  nagot,  to  have  an  inkling  or 
a  hint  of  something.  For  the  change  from  ymte  to  hint, 
compare  emmet,  ant. 

Inkling  is  from  a  frequentative  form  of  the  same  root,  ON. 
uml,  Dan.  ymmel,  murmur,  ymple,  to  whisper,  to  rumour — 
Molbech,  whence  E.  inkling,  by  a  change  analogous  to  that 
which  holds  between  G.  sump/wai  E.  sink/  G.  schrumpfen 
and  E.  shrink. 

Hip.  G.  hufte,  Du.  J^upe,  the  hip,  flank,  thigh.  N.  hupp, 
the  flank.     Sc.  hips,  the  buttocks. 

Hip,  Hep.  The  fruit  of  the  rose.  N.  hjupa,  kjupa,  Sw. 
hjupon,  Dan.  hyhe,  AS.  hiop. 

Hire.  AS.  hyre,  Du.  huur,  G.  heuer,  W.  hur,  wages,  pay- 
ment for  service. 

To  Hiss.  Hiss,  whizz,  fizz,  are  imitations  of  the  sound  re- 
presented. Prov.  E.  to  tiss,  to  hiss.  Piedm.  isse,  sisse,  to 
hiss  on  a  dog. 

Hist!  WMst!  Hush!  An  interjection  demanding  silence 
and  attention.  A  person  in  a  savage  state  of  society  appre- 
hending nocturnal  danger  would  have  his  attention  on  the 
stretch  to  catch  the  faint  rustling  sounds  made  by  the  most 
cautious  approach  of  an  enemy.  Hence  in  order  to  intimate 
to  his  own  friends  his  desire  for  silence  and  attention  he 
would  imitate  the  sounds  for  which  he  is  on  the  watch,  by 
such  forms  as  st !  hist !  whist  1  representing  the  sounds  made 
by  movement  of  any  kind,  whisper,  mutter ;  ust,  hist,  or  hmt, 
silence. 

B    2 
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Lat  her  yelp  on,  be  you  as  calm  'a  a  mouse. 
Nor  lat  your  lokishi  be  heard  into  the  house. 

Ferguson  in  Jam. 

W.  hast,  a  low  buzzing  noise ;  hustings  a  whisper,  mutter ; 
mt^  a  hist  or  hush,  a  silence.  ''After  janglinge  woides 
cometh  huiste,  peace  and  be  stille." — Chaucer.  It.  zitto,  a 
slight  sound ;  non  fare  un  zitto,  not  to  let  a  whist  be  heard ; 
sUtto  !  hush !  Piedm.  aisscy  ProY.  E.  tiss^  to  hiss ;  Du.  sua  ! 
tu8  !  hush  !  am,  silence.  Dan.  tys!  hush !  tysae,  to  hush,  to 
silence. 

To  Hit.  ON.  hiUa,  to  light  on,  to  find.  Their  hittuz  a, 
vefftnom,  they  met  in  the  way.  Compare  Fr.  trouver,  to  find„ 
with  G.  treffeUy  to  hit.  Bav.  hutzen^  to  strike.  Die  bock  hut' 
zen  an  einander^  butt  against  each  other.    See  Hitch. 

Hitoh,  HotoL  Hitch,  motion  by  a  jerk ;  also  a  loop.  To. 
hotch,  to  move  the  body  by  sudden  jerks. — Jam.  Hotchin 
and  lauchin,  Swiss  gehotzelt  seyn,  laughing  till  one  shakes. 
Bay.  hutschen,  to  rock,  to  hitch  oneself  along  like  children  on 
their  rumps.  Du.  hutsen,  hutaelen,  to  shake,  to  jumble.  Fr. 
hocher,  to  shake.  Swiss  hotschen,  to  hiccup;  hoschen,  to 
knock;  hotteren,  hotzen,  hotzeln,  hotzem^  to  shake,  to  jog, 
jolt.  Bav.  Sott!  hottl  particle  by  which  is  expressed 
the  trot  of  a  horse  or  the  jogging  movement  of  his  rider. 
Hotteln,  to  jolt. 

Hithe.    AS.  hyth,  a  port,  haven. 

Hither.    See  He. 

Hive.  Goth,  heiv,  ON.  hiu,  family,  household ;  hion  (pi.), 
family,  husband  and  wife.  AS.  hige,  higo,  hitoa,  a  household, 
family ;  hdner-hive,  a  hen's-nest.  Hence  a  hive  of  bees,  the 
swarm  which  constitutes  one  family  or  household.  Du.  hau^ 
wen,  hoiulen,  houwelicken,  hijlickeny  to  marry.  AS.  httcrieden, 
a  family,  G.  heurath,  marriage. 

Hoaming  sea.    A  foaming  sea. 

Feni,  What  a  sea  comes  in ! 

Mast.  It  18  a  hoaming  sea.    We  shall  have  foul  weather. 

Dryden.    Tempest  in  K. 
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Much  of  the  French  that  has  passed  into  English  belongs  to 
the  Walloon  or  Bnrgundian  dialect,  where  an  initial  s  or  sch 
is  generally  replaced  by  an  A.  Thus  Wal.  hauder  is  the  Fr. 
^chauder,  E.  scald;  Wal.  houtS,  Fr.  escouCer,  E.  scout; 
Wal.  houvion^  Fr.  escouvillon,  a  clout.  In  the  same  way  the 
G.  schaum,  Fr.  escume,  corresponds  to  Wal.  houme,  to  scum 
the  pot ;  houmress,  a  scummer — Bemacle,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  a  hoaming  sea  is  a  foaming  sea,  although  we  do  not  apply 
the  term  scum  to  that  element.  G.  see-schaumy  the  foam  of 
the  sea. 

Hoard,  Goth,  huzd,  treasure,  OHG.  hart,  AS.  hard,  trea- 
sure ;  breost'hard,  the  soul,  the  treasure  of  the  breast ;  Swiss 
hord-reich,  very  rich. 

Ho,  Hoa,  Whoa.  A  cry  to  stop  horses.  Hence  to  hOy  to 
stop,  to  cease.  Fr.  ho,  interjection  to  impose  silence  or  stop 
an  action. — ^Roquef. 

The  douchter  of  auld  Saturn  Juno 

ForbiddiB  Helenus  to  speik  it,  and  cries  ho  f — ^D.  V. 

0  my  dere  moder,  of  thy  wepyng  ho, 

1  you  beseik  do  not,  do  not  so. — ^D.  V. 
And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwixt  hem  two, 
And  pulled  out  a  sword  and  cried,  ffo  ! 

No  more,  up  peine  of  lesing  of  your  hed. — Chaucer. 

Out  of  all  ho,  beyond  all  restraint. 

Hoame.  AS.  and  ON.  his,  G.  heiser,  Du.  heesch,  OFlan- 
ders  heersch,  hoarse.  Hoos,  hoarse,  raucus. — Pr,  Pm.  Prov. 
£.  hooze,  a  difficult  breathing  in  cattle;  hoazed,  hoarse. — 
Hal.    N.  hmsa,  to  pant,  breathe  hard,  to  wheeze. 

Hoary.  AS.  har,  hoary.  ON.  hara,  a  mattress,  gray 
hair ;  Fr.  haire,  a  hair  shirt ;  ON.  hcerdr,  comatus,  haired, 
also  gray*haired,  hoary ;  at  hcerast,  to  become  hoary ;  hcsru- 
langr,  having  long  hair ;  hcsru-kall  (kail,  old  man),  a  gray- 
haired  man. 

The  sense  of  hoary  then  would  seem  to  arise  from  a  singular 
ellipse. 

Hob,  Hobble.    The  image  originally  represented  is  action 
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by  a  succession  of  efforts,  as  Sc.  habble,  to  stammer  or  stutter ; 
E.  hobble,  to  limp,  to  move  unevenly  by  broken  efforts ;  Aoi, 
a  false  step,  an  error. — Hal.  Du.  hobbelen,  to  stammer,  to 
jolt,  to  rock  as  a  boat ;  Bav.  hoppelen,  hoppern,  happen,  to 
jog  up  and  down,  as  a  bad  rider  on  a  trotting  horse.  The 
expression  is  then  transferred  to  what  produces  a  hobbling 
motion,  Du.  hobbelig,  Prov.  E.  hobbly,  rough,  imeven ;  hobbles, 
rough  stones ;  hob  or  hub,  a  projection.  The  hob  of  a  fire- 
place is  the  raised  stone  on  either  side  of  the  hearth  between 
which  the  embers  were  confined.  Hub,  the  projecting  nave 
of  a  wheel,  a  thick  square  sod,  an  obstruction  of  anything, 
the  mark  to  be  thrown  at  at  quoits,  the  hilt  of  a  weapon. — 
Hal. 

In  another  direction  the  sense  of  a  jolting,  clumsy  gait 
suggests  the  idea  of  clumping  shoes,  or  of  the  clown  who 
walks  with  such  a  gait.  Thus  hobnails  are  the  nails  set  in 
the  thick  soles  of  a  country  shoe,  thence  transferred  to  the 
nails  of  a  horseshoe ;  hob-prick,  a  wooden  peg  driven  into  the 
heels  of  shoes. — Hal.  Hob,  hob-clunch,  a  coimtry  clown. — 
Hal.  A  hob  or  clown,  pied-gris. — Sherwood.  Hob-goblin,  a 
clownish  goblin,  a  goblin  who  does  laborious  work,  where  the 
first  syllable  is  commonly  taken  as  the  short  for  Halbert  or 
Robert. 

To  Hobble  or  Hopple  horses.    See  Hamper. 

Hobbedehoy.  A  youth  not  yet  come  to  man's  estate,  other- 
wise written  hobbityhoy,  hobbledehoy.  Perhaps  considered 
as  a  yoimg  cock.  Gcekerdihop,  the  cry  of  the  cock. — Dialect 
of  Henneberg  in  Franconia.     Deutsch.  Mimdart.  iii.  407. 

Hobby,  Hobby-horse.  The  horse  is  commonly  named  in 
children's  language  from  the  cries  used  in  the  management 
of  the  animal.  Thus  in  E.  the  cry  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  i&gee!  to  make  a  horse  go,  and  the  nursery  name 
for  a  horse  is  geegee.  In  Germany  hott  is  the  cry  to  make  a 
horse  turn  to  the  right,  ho  to  the  left,  and  the  horse  is  called 
hotte-pard  (Danneil),  huttjen-ho-peerd  (Holstein.  Idiot),  hoUi* 
huh  (Stalder),  as  in  Craven  highly,  from  the  cry  hait !     In 
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Finland  hummaf  the  cry  to  stop  or  back  a  horse^  is  used  in 
nursery  language  for  the  horse  itself.  The  cry  to  back  a 
horse  is  in  Westerwald  huf!  whence  haufey  to  go  backwards. 
Devonshire  Aaaj? !  or  haap  back  !  Prov.  Dan.  hoppe  dig  !  back  I 
From  the  cry  thus  used  in  stopping  a  horse  are  formed 
Craven  houpyy  Fris.  hoppe,  a  horse  in  nursery  language — 
Outzen ;  Holstein  hilppe-peerdken,  and  £.  hobby-horse,  el 
child's  wooden  horse.  It  is  apparently  from  this  source  that 
we  must  explain  Esthon.  hobbo,  hobben,lteip.  hapos,  Gr.  linroSf 
a  horse,  G.  hoppe,  a  mare,  Fr.  hobin,  E.  hobby,  a  little  ambling 
horse,  and  hobelers,  hobiners,  the  light  horsemen  mounted  on 
such  horses. 

Hoek,  Hough.  Hock,  the  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  from  the 
knee  to  the  fetlock ;  hotigh,  the  back  of  the  knee.  AS.  hoh, 
the  heel,  ham  (cabc,  x>oples,  suffirago),  hoh-fot,  hoh-spor,  heel, 
hoh'Scanc,  the  leg,  hoh-sin,  the  ham-string,  sinew  of  the  knee. 
G.  hakse,  haze,  the  knuckle  or  foot-joint  of  the  hind  leg  in 
horses,  &c. — ^Kiittn.  To  hock,  hotigh,  hackle,  hox,  to  cut  the 
ham-string.  To  hox  is  also  to  scrape  the  heels  and  knock  the 
ancles  in  walking.— Hal. 

The  radical  signification  is  probably  the  member  used  in 
kicking ;  hoh^&in,  the  sinew  exerted  in  kicking.  To  hock,  to 
kick  (Lincolnshire). — Latham.  G.  hacken,  to  dig,  break 
with  a  pick,  peck  like  a  bird ;  hacke,  the  heel.  In  Bret,  hak, 
stuttering ;  Prov.  E.  hocker,  stammer,  the  root  is  used  to  ex- 
press repeated  exertions  of  a  different  kind. 

Eoous-pooiu,  Hoax.  Hocus-pocus  (Du.  hokus-bokus — 
Halma ;  Fr.  hoccus-bocus)  is  the  gibberish  repeated  by  the 
juggler  all  over  Europe  when  he  performs  his  tricks,  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  should  have  made  it  the  medium 
of  an  insult  to  all  Catholics. 

To  hocus-pocus,  to  deceive  by  juggling  tricks.  Hence  the 
modem  hocus  and  hoax,  to  put  a  trick  upon  one. 

Hod.  A  tray  for  carrying  mortar;  a  coal-scuttle.  Fr. 
hotte,  a  scuttle,  dosser,  basket  to  carry  on  the  back — Cot.,  G. 
hotte,  a  dorser  in  which  grapes  are  gathered. 
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Perhaps  the  radical  idea  may  be  shown  in  So.  hot,  a  small 
heap  of  any  kind ;  a  hot  of  mucky  as  much  dung  as  is  hodded 
or  jogged  down  in  one  place.  Huddel,  a  heap ;  to  hud,  to 
collect  into  heaps. — Hal.  The  hod  is  then  the  basket  in 
which  a  hot  of  dung  or  of  mortar  is  carried.  Sc.  hut,  a 
square  basket  used  in  carrying  out  dung  to  the  field,  of  which 
the  bottom  is  opened  to  let  the  contents  fall  out. — Jam. 

To  Hod.    To  jog. 

Here  farmere,  gash  in  riding  graith, 
Gaed  hoddin  by  their  fellows. — ^Bums. 

To  hoddk,  to  waddle. — Jam.    To  hodge,  to  ride  gently. — 
Hal.     Bay.  hott !  hott !   sound  by  which  they  express  the 
jogging  of  a  trotting  horse  or  of  his  rider.     See  Halt. 
Hoddipeak. 

What  ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye  kockfy-peahtye  doddy-poules. — Latimer  in 
Nares. 

They  count  peace  to  be  the  cause  of  idleness,  and  that  it  maketh  men 
hodipekes  and  cowards. — Christopherson,  1554.    Ibid. 

Du.  hoddehek,  hobbelbek,  atammelbek  (bee  pour  bouche-^ 
Diet,  du  has  Lang.),  a  stammerer.  As  hobbelen  is  to  stam* 
mer,  as  well  as  to  jolt  or  jog»  and  the  senses  of  broken  speech 
and  broken  impulsive  movement  are  commonly  united,  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  general  analogy  that  the  element 
hod,  which  has  just  been  seen  in  the  sense  of  jog,  should 
signify  stammer  in  the  compound  hoddebek. 

Hodge-podge,  Hotch-pot.  A  dish  of  meat  cut  to  pieces  and 
stewed  with  several  sorts  of  things  together. — B.  Du.  huta- 
pot,  Fr.  hochepot.  Commonly  explained  from  Du.  hutsen, 
Fr.  hocher,  to  shake,  from  shaking  up  the  materials  in  the 
pot  Todd  suggests  Fr.  hocher,  to  mince,  and  j9o/.  The  true 
derivation  seems  preserved  in  Eouchi  hacKpoter,  haehepeter, 
synonymous  with  hachoter,  to  hack,  disfigure  by  hacking,  cut 
to  bits.     Haehep^te,  a  bad  cutting  tool. — H^cart. 

Hoe.  Fr.  houe,  hoe,  or,  as  it  was  spelt  by  Evelyn,  haugh. 
Fr.  houer,  to  dig  up,  breakup  ground  with  a  hoe.  Du. 
houwer,  a  pick  or  hoe,  from  houwen,  to  hew,  to  hack. 
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Hog,  Hoggel,  Hoggrel,  Hogget,  Eoggaster.  A  young  sheep 
of  the  second  year.  Deyonshire,  Hog-colt,  a  yearling  colt. 
Du.  hokkeiing,  a  heifer^  beast  of  one  year  old.  From  being 
fed  in  the  hok  or  pen.  Honde-hok,  a  dog  kennel ;  schaapefi" 
hok,  a  sheep  cote. 

Hoggins.  Sand  sifted  from  the  gravel  to  be  laid  on  roads. 
Fromthe  joggingmotionof  thesieye.  ON.haggayU)  move^tojog. 

Hog.  Bret,  hoc^h,  houcli,  swine,  from  hotidha,  to  grunt.  So 
Lap.  snarkeset,  to  grunt ;  snarkey  a  pig ;  Fin.  naskia,  to  make 
a  noise  like  pigs  in  eating  (G-.  schmat%en)  y  naakiy  a  call  for 
pigs,  a  pig. 

Hogshead.  A  measure  for  liquids.  Du.  ochshood,  ogks* 
hood,  Sw.  oxhuftoud. 

Hoiden.  A  rampant,  ill-bred,  clownish  wench. — ^B.  But 
it  was  not  confined  to  the  female  sex.  Another  form  of 
heathen,  Du.  heyden,  homo  agrestis  et  incultus ;  heydemch, 
agrestis,  incultus,  paganus. — Kil. 

To  Hoise,  Hoist.  Fr.  h%8%er,  Sw.  hissa,  Dan.  heise,  to  hoist, 
distinct  from  Fr.  hamser.  It.  ttlzare,  £.  fiahe  or  hawse,  to 
raise,  from  Lat.  alttM. 

The  origin  of  hisser  may  be  a  representation  of  the  heavy 
breath  accompanying  a  violent  tug  at  a  rope.  Lang,  isso  ! 
GTj  of  men  pushing  or  pulling  at  a  heavy  load.  Anen  toutea  f 
isso!  All  at  once!  Pull!— Diet.  Castr.  But  as  the  cry  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  animating  each  other  to  the  work,  it 
may  be  one  of  the  numerous  derivatives  from  the  figure  of 
setting  on  a  dog.  Bret,  issa,  or  hissa,  to  set  on,  to  push,  and 
in  nautical  language,  to  hoist. — Diet.  Lang. 

Hold,  HulL  The  hold  of  a  ship,  the  hollow  part,  from  Du. 
hoUe,  rlystract  of  hoi,  hollow,  as  truth  of  true.  Het  hoi,  de 
fiolte  van*t  schip,  the  hollow  space,  the  whole  curvature  of  the 
ship. — P^re  Marin.  Accident  has  in  £.  appropriated  hold 
to  the  inside,  htdl  to  the  outside  aspect  of  the  body.  Sc. 
how,  hollow,  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

The  hate  fyre  consumes  fast  the  kmo, 

Ouer  all  the  schip  discendis  the  pereilus  low. — D.  V. 
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To  Hold.  AS.  healdan,  Sw.  hallay  to  keep,  observe,  hold. 
ON.  halla,  guard,  custody,  support,  opinion.  Du.  houden^ 
G.  halten,  to  keep,  preserve,  observe.     See  Behold. 

Hole,  Hollow.  Du.  hoi,  G.  hohly  hollow ;  hohUy  Du.  hoi,  a 
cave,  den,  hole ;  hoik  stemme,  a  hollow  voice,  vox  fusca,  non 
clara. — Kil. 

From  the  dull  sound  of  hollow  things.  Fin.  hollata,  holista, 
cavum.  sonum  edo,  to  give  a  hollow  sound ;  toeai  holaa,  aqua 
cum  sono  et  copiose  fluit ;  toaki  holaa,  the  crowd  murmurs. 
HoUcLstaa^  to  murmur ;  hollottaa,  to  speak  confusedly ;  holina, 
a  hollow  sound,  confused  murmur,  noise  of  waves  or  of  peo- 
ple talking ;  holo,  anything  hollow ;  holo^puu,  a  hollow  tree. 

Holiday.    See  Holy. 

Holly.    AS.  holegn,  OE.  hoUen,  W.  celyn. 

Hollyhock.  Bose  d'outremer,  the  garden  mallows,  called 
hocks  and  hollyhocks, — Cot.  W.  hocys,  AS.  Aoc,  mallows. 
The  hollyhock  was  doubtless  so  called  from  being  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  is  indigenous. 

He  leaped  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  winter  torrent,  and  soon  returned 
in  triumph  with  a  large  bright  trophy  of  pink  hollyhocks. — Domestic  Life 
in  Palestine,  323. 

Holm.  An  island ;  a  hill  or  fenny  ground  encompassed 
with  brooks — B. ;  deposit  of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  rivers. 
— Hal.  N.  holm,  a  small  island  ;  a  spot  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  land,  bit  of  grass  among  com  ;  separate  bit 
of  pasture.  Du.  holm,  a  mount,  sand-bank,  river  island. 
AS.  holm,  water,  sea ;  holm-certiy  an  ocean-house,  ship. 
Holmas  dcBlde  Waldend  ure.  Our  Lord  divided  the  waters. 

Holster.  Now  confined  to  a  case  for  pistols.  Du.  holster, 
a  case  for  pistols,  soldier's  knapsack.  AS.  heolster,  a  den, 
cave,  hiding-place,  from  helan,  to  cover,  as  ON.  bhmstr,  a 
flower,  from  bloma,  to  bloom.  He  sette  theostra  heolstur ; 
posuit  tenebras  latibulum  suum. 

I  wol  herborowe  me 

There  I  hope  to  huUtered  be, 
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And  certainly  sickerest  hyding 

Is  under  humblest  clothing. — R.  R.  6145. 

Holy.  ON.  heiiagr  /  G.  heilig,  Du.  /t^j/lig.  From  G.  hetl, 
E.  heal^  Du.  heyl,  health.     See  Hail. 

Holiday,  Da.  heyligh-dagh,  a  day  to  be  kept  sacred,  un- 
polluted by  work. 

Homage.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  tenant  under  the 
feudal  law  that  he  was  his  Lord's  man,  in  the  terms,  '^  Deyenio 
vester  homo,^'  Thence  appKed  to  any  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
superior. 

Home.    See  Hamlet 

Hone.  A  fine  kind  of  whetstone,  N.  hein,  hetn-hrynu 
W.  hogiy  to  incite,  set  on,  to  sharpen;  hogalen,  hogfaen,  a 
whetstone. 

Honey.    Du.  G.  hanig,  ON.  hunang. 

Hood.  A  covering  for  the  head.  PI.  D.  hoden,  hoen,  G. 
huthen,  to  keep,  guard ;  PI.  D.  hode,  G.  huth,  guard,  keep- 
ing ;  PI.  D.  hood,  G,  hut,  a  covering  for  the  upper  part  of  a 
thing,  a  hat.  Finger-hut,  a  thimble;  licht-hut,  an  extin- 
guisher. PI.  D.  ho4;en,  ho^en,  a  hood.  Du.  hoeden,  to  keep, 
cover,  protect ;  hoed,  hat,  hood. 

Hood  (in  composition).  ON.  hattr,  manner,  custom ;  hatta, 
to  use,  to  be  wont.  Bav.  hait,  the  condition  of  a  thing ;  von 
jiinger  hait  auf,  from  youth  or  youth-head  up.  Lediger  hait, 
unmarried  state.  OHG.  heit,  person,  manner.  Alio  thrio 
heiti,  all  three  persons.  Zi  niheineru  heiti,  in  no  wise.  AS. 
had,  person,  sex,  habit,  state,  orders.  Thu  ne  besceawast 
nanes  mannea  had,  regardest  no  man's  person  or  condition. 
Sad  oferhogedon  lialgan  lifes,  despised  a  state  of  holy  life. — 
OaBdmon.     Butan  halgum  hadum,  out  of  holy  orders. 

Hoo£    Du.  hoef,  N.  Dan.  hop. 

Hook.  Du.  hoeck,  haeck,  PI.  D.  hake,  Pol.  and  Boh.  hak,  a 
hook.  Related  to  Ghr.  ayKos,  ayKvXo?,  ayicvpa,  ayKoav,  bend, 
hook,  oyjco;,  bend,  hook,  and  Lat.  uncus,  crooked,  angulus,  a 
hook,  comer. 

Hoop.     Du.  hoep,  hoepel,  ring,  hoop.    Hoepeelken,  a  bunch 
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of  flowers.     Hoop^  a  heap,  crowd,  globe.    Swiss  hup,  huupp, 

convex  ;  hupi,  a  knob ;  Fr.  houpe,  a  tuft. 

:    To  Hoop,  Whoop.     Fr.  houper,  Swiss  hopen,  hupen,  huup- 

pen,  to  call  out ;  Bret,  hopa,  to  call  to  a  distance.     AS.  tocp, 

outcry,  lamentation;  Fris.  toop,  cry,  wopa,  to  call ;  Goth,  toop- 

Jan,  to  crow  as  a  cock ;  ON.  op,  clamour,  cry.     Q-.  o^,  ottoj, 

voice. 

To  Hoot.  To  cry  like  an  owl ;  to  make  a  cry  of  derision 
or  contempt.  Fin.  hutcui,  to  shout,  to  call ;  huuto,  clamour, 
vociferation.  N.  hut,  cry  to  silence  a  dog.  W.  htct!  off 
with  it,  away !  htoiio,  to  hiss  out.  Gael,  ut  !  ut !  interjection 
of  disapprobation  or  dislike.  N.  huasa,  to  frighten  or  drive 
out  with  noise  and  outcry.  Bav.  hues  !  huss  !  cry  to  set  on 
a  dog,  also  to  drive  away  dogs,  pigs,  or  birds ;  Swiss  htMs  ! 
cry  of  setting  on  a  dog  or  hissing  a  man ;  huss  U9e  !  out !  off 
with  you !  properly  to  dogs,  then  to  men. 

To  Hop.  G.  hupfen,  N.  hoppa,  Du.  happen,  hoppeUn,  hup* 
pelen,  hobben. — Eil.  From  the  figure  of  broken  speech,  or 
speech  by  a  succession  of  distinct  efforts,  we  express  the  idea 
of  motion  by  a  succession  of  muscular  efforts,  or  of  hopping^ 
as  distinguished  from  equable  motion.  Sc.  hobble,  habber, 
Swed.  happla,  to  stammer,  stutter ;  E.  hobble,  to  limp ;  Bav. 
hoppelen,  hoppem,  hoppen,  to  jog  up  and  down.  Here,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  frequentative  is  the  original  form  of 
the  word,  from  whence  we  arrive  at  the  apparent  radical  hop, 
expressing  a  single  muscular  effort.  '^  It  is  usual  to  cry  to  a 
stumbling  man  or  beast  Hop  !  Hop !  ^' — Kuttner.  It  is  also 
used  to  represent  the  successive  beats  of  continued  action. 

Hurre!  Hurre!  Hop!  Hop! 
Qing*s  fort  in  Bausendem  galopp ! 

Hop. .  G.  hop/en,  Du.  hoppen,  Fr.  houblon,  OFlem.  hommel; 
ON.  humall,  hops. 

Hope.  G.  hoffen,  Du.  hopen.  In  OE.  the  word  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  simple  expectation  without  reference  to  any 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  event.  So  OG.  hoffen  ;  Daa 
thier  hoffl,  verhoffl,  i.  e.  stands  waiting.— Schwenck. 
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To  Hopple.    See  Hamper. 

Horde.    A  Turkish  word  signifying  tribe. 

Horn.  Goth,  haum,  Lat.  comu,  Bret,  com,  Gr.  Ke/>ar\ 
Heb.  keren. 

Hornet.  G.  homiss.  From  the  buzzing  noise.  W. 
chwymu,  to  hum,  whizz,  snore ;  chwymores,  a  hornet.  Du. 
hormely  harsel,  hornet,  gadfly ;  harselen,  to  gad,  to  buzz  ;  hor, 
a  plaything,  consiBting  of  a  toothed  disk  that  is  made  to  spin 
with  a  humming  noise. 
.  Horrid.  Lat.  horreo,  to  shudder.  Proy.  Dan.  hurre,  to  shiyer. 

Horse.  ON.  hross,  G.  ross,  horse ;  N.  hars,  horsa,  a  mare. 
Horse-radish,  PL  D.  mar-reddik,  Du.  mterik-wortely  from  the 
ancient  mar,  a  horse,  from  some  notion  of  the  plant  being 
wholesome  for  horses. 

Horse-couner.  Also  written  horse-scauraer,  a  horse-dealer, 
From  OFr.  couratier,  couracier,  a  broker.  As  one  of  these 
forms  was  contracted  in  modem  Fr.  into  courtier,  the  other 
passed  in  £.  into  courser.  Couratier,  mediateur ;  — de  che- 
vaux,  maquignon,  courtier,  marchand. — Koquef.  Maquignon, 
a  hucster,  broker,  horse-courser. — Cot. 

From  the  Fr.  noun  we  had  formerly  to  course,  to  deal  as  a 
broker. 

This  catel  gat  he  mit  okering  (usury). 
And  led  all  his  lif  in  eorsing. 

Metrical  Homilies  of  14th  century. 

The  word  was  then  corrupted  to  scourse,  or  scoss,  explained 
to  change — B. ;  to  change,  truck,  barter.  Horse-scourser, 
maquignon. — Sherwood.  For  the  origin  of  Fr.  courtier,  see 
Broker. 

Hose.  A  stocking,  coyering  for  the  legs.  Ft.  house,  houseau  ; 
It.  uosa,  Bret,  heuz,  euz,  G.  hosen,  ON.  hosa.  Du.  hose,  boots, 
leathern  casings.  If  a  coyering  for  the  leg  be  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  it  would  find  a  satisfactory  explanation 
in  Guel.  cas,  cos,  the  foot  or  leg ;  cois-eidiadh  (literally  leg- 
clothing),  shoes  and  stockings.     The  Gael,  initial  c  often 
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corresponds  to  E.  A,  as  cuip,  a  whip ;  euUeanUy  hoUin  or  holly. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  original  meaning  is  the  sheath, 
husk,  pod  of  pulse,  grain,  &c.  Bav.  hosen,  pod,  husk ;  Dan. 
hasey  the  beard  or  husk  of  nuts.  "  FoUicoli,  the  hull,  husk, 
hose,  peel  or  thin  skin  that  encloseth  any  wheat  or  rye  when 
it  is  green/* — Fl.  Prov.  Dan.  haas,  haser,  the  beard  of  corn ; 
fasy  Sw.Jhas,  the  beard  of  nuts ;  OKQ.fesa,  ptisana,  siliqua. 
W.  hSs,  hosan,  hose,  stocking ;  yd  yn  ei  hosan,  com  in  its 
cover,  before  the  ears  burst  out. 

Host.     1.  A  landlord.  It.  ospiUy  Fr.  hdie,  from  Lat.  hospes, 
hospif. 

2.  An  army.  In  the  troubled  times  following  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  first  duty  of  the  subject  was 
to  follow  his  lord  into  the  field  when  required.  The  sum- 
mons to  the  performance  of  this  duty  was  expressed  by  the 
terms  hannire  in  hostem,  to  order  out  against  the  enemy,  or  to 
order  out  on  military  service.  "Quicunque  liber  homo  in 
hostem  bannitus  fuerit  et  venire  contempserit  plenum  heri- 
bannum  componat,"  i.  e.  as  it  is  explained,  let  him  pay  a  fine 
of  sixty  shillings. — Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  Muratori,  Diss. 
26.  The  term  hostis  then,  which  primarily  signified  the 
enemy  against  whom  the  expedition  was  to  be  made,  was 
compendiously  used  for  the  military  service  itself,  and  is  fre- 
quently taken  as  synonymous  with  hostilis  expeditio,  or  exer- 
citalis  expeditio,  being  then  used  as  a  feminine  noun.  A  sup- 
plication is  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  '^  ne  episcopi  deinceps 
sicut  hactenus  vexentur  hostibus  "  (i.  e.  with  demands  of  mili- 
tary service),  ''  sed  quando  nos  in  hostem  pergimus'*  (which 
may  be  translated  either, when  we  march  against  the  enemy,  or. 
when  we  proceed  on  military  duty  or  join  the  ranks),  **  ipsi 
propriis  resideant  in  parochiis."  The  same  immunity  is  ex-, 
pressed  in  a  charter  of  a.  d.  965,  ''  nee  ab  hominibus  ipsius 
ecclesiaB  hostilis  expeditio  requiratur."  In  a  law  of  Lothaire 
a  certain  fine  is  imposed  on  those  who,  having  the  means,, 
neglect  '^hostetn  bene  facere,"  while  those  are  excused  who 
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''propter  paupertatem  neque  per  ae  hostem  facere,  neque 
adjutoriuin  prsestare  poesunt/'  It.  bandire  haste,  to  proclaim 
war.— Fl. 

The  expression  would  easily  pass  from  military  service  to 
the  army  on  duty,  and  thence  to  any  numerous  assemblage. 

Hostage.  No  doubt  Yossius'  derivation  is  correct,  from 
obses,  obsid*,  a  surety^  pledge,  hostage ;  obsidatus,  hostage- 
ship,  whence  obsidaticus,  ostaticm,  as  shown  by  It.  statico, 
siadicOf  hostage.  Mid.  Lat.  Obstagia,  ein  leystunge,  birg- 
schaffl; ;  obstagium^  gisselunge,  giselschaffl; ;  obstagius,  vel 
obsea,  gissel  (G.  geiael,  a  hostage),  eyn  fridespfant. — Dief.  Sup. 

Hostler,  Hotel,  HospitaL  Fr.  hostel,  hdtei,  a  lodging,  inn, 
house,  residence.  Hostler,  properly  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  but 
now  applied  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who  looks  after  the 
horses.  From  Lat.  hospit\  guest,  hospitium,  hospitaculum,  a 
lodging-house,  inn,  place  where  strangers  are  entertained. 
In  Mid.  Lat.  hospitcde  was  used  in  the  same  sense,  whence 
hospital,  hostel,  hotel. 

Hot.     See  Heat. 

Hottentot.  The  language  of  the  South  AMcan  nations, 
from  the  well-known  click  by  which  it  is  characterized,  would 
seem  to  the  first  Dutch  colonists  all  hot  and  tot,  hot  en  tot. 
Hence  probably  the  name  of  the  natives  of  the  Cape. 

HougL    See  Hock. 

Hound.  G.  hund,  Gr.  jcvcor,  kvvo^,  a  dog.  Probably  from 
his  howling  voice.  OHG.  hunon,  gannire  ut  vulpes. — Dief*- 
Sup.  Esthon.  hunt,  hundi,  a  wolf,  from  hundama,  to  howl. 
Sc.  huney  to  whine  as  children. 

House.    Goth,  hus,  G.  haus,  Hung.  Aos,  Lat.  casa. 

Housel.  OK  hunsl,  husly  the  sacrament,  properly  the 
sacrifice,  as  Fr.  hostie,  Lat.  hostia,  the  host  or  consecrated' 
wafer,  properly  the  victim  sacrificed.  Gt)th.  hunsl,  sacrifice, 
hunsljan,  to  offer  sacrifice;  unhunslags,  unpropitiable,* 
atraovhos,  2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

Housing.  Fr.  hmsse,  a  fbotdoth  for  a  horse,  coverlet  for 
abed. 
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From  his  steed's  shoulders,  loin,  and  breast 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. — ^Mannion. 

From  Fr.  homser,  to  sweep,  a  word  like  E.  sudich,  swish, 
whisk,  representing  the  sound  of  small  rods  moving  rapidly 
through  the  air.  Houssee  de  pluie,  a  shower  of  rain ;  hous^ 
sine,  a  switch  or  whisker. 

To  HoYO,  Hover.  To  hove,  to  float  on  the  water,  to  move, 
to  remain  in  a  place. — Hal.  The  original  meaning  seems,  to 
move  up  and  down,  to  fluctuate,  to  be  supported  on  the  sur- 
face of  water.  To  hover  is  to  float  in  the  air.  Comp.  Pol. 
plawic',  to  float,  plawic  sie,  to  fiover.  "W.  hofian,  hofio,  to 
fluctuate,  hover,  suspend,  hang  over.  Then,  as  suspend  is 
used  for  letting  a  matter  hang  until  the  determination  of  a 
certain  event,  to  hove  is  used  for  waiting  in  suspense. 

Awhile  they  koved  and  byheld, 

How  Arthuris  knyghtis  rode  that  day. — MS.  in  Hal. 

Probably  the  v  is  the  substitute  of  an  earlier  d,  as  in  Du. 
houde,  houwe,  turbo ;  houden,  houwen,  matrimonio  jungi. — 
Kil.     To  houd,  to  wriggle,  rock,  swing,  float. 

Auld  Harry  thought  to  gar  him  howd 
Upon  the  gallows. — ^Fiper  of  Peebles. 

Howding  on  the  groaning  billows. — Jam. 

To  hoddk,  to  waddle ;  houdk,  the  simultaneous  movement  of 
a  great  number  of  small  creatures,  as  an  ant-hill. — Jam.  Bu. 
huyveren,  to  shiver.     See  Huddle. 

HoveL  W.  hogl,  hogUdy,  a  hovel;  Du.  and  N.  hah,  a 
cote ;  Champ,  huge,  hugette,  hobe,  hobette,  a  cabin,  hut. 

How.  AS.  hu,  hwu,  G.  tme,  Du.  hoe,  Dan.  hvor.  It  seems 
the  particle  which  forms  an  element  of  the  relative  pronoun 
who,  what,  and  should  mean  mode,  form,  specific  appearance. 

To  EowL  Lat.  ululare,  Fr.  huller,  hurler,  Q.  heulen,  Du. 
huylen,  Oct,  oXoKvC^w,  to  cry  out. 

Howlet.     An  Owl. 

Hoy.  Du.  huy,  Fr.  heu,  a  kind  of  vessel  used  in  Brabant 
either  for  tracking  or  sailing. 
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Hubbub.  Outcry,  distxu*bance.  A  repetition  of  hoop ! 
representing  a  cry. 

HucUe-baoked,  Huok-sboulderecL  Orump-Bliouldered.  Du. 
huck'Schouderen,  to  shrug  the  shoulders ;  properly  to  contract 
them  under  the  influence  of  cold.  See  Hug.  Du.  hucken, 
to  draw  oneself  together,  crouch  down,  bend  under  a  load. 
To  hutch,  to  shrug. — ^Hal.  Swab,  hutscheln,  /lautaeheln,  to 
shiver  with  cold ;  hutsch,  shivery. 

HueUe-bone.  Hug-bone,  hubbon,  huggan,  the  hip,  hip- 
bone. 

Huckster.  G.  hoke,  hhker,  a  retailer,  regrater,  one  who 
sells  goods,  especially  victuals,  in  small  quantities,  a  petty 
dealer.  Du.  hoeeker,  hucker,  caupo,  propola. — ^Kil.  Bav. 
hugker,  hugkler,  hugkner,  Swab,  huker,  hukler,  a  jwtty  dealer, 
huckster. 

The  term  has  always  implied  a  certain  amount  of  obloquy, 
like  engrosser  or  regrater,  and  signifies,  Uke  them,  one  who 
sells  at  second-hand  at  an  advanced  price.  The  Liber  Albus 
of  the  City  of  London  contains  an  ordinance  enjoining  the 
city  officers  that  '^  desormais  ne  braceront  ne  par  eux  ne  par 
autres  a  vendre,  ne  fbume  tiendront,  ne  de  nuUe  vitaille 
seront  regratoures,  ne  huksters  de  cervoise,  ne  parceners  a 
eux." — 1.  46.  It  is  essentially  the  same  word  with  G. 
fvucher,  Du.  woeckery  oecker,  hoecker.  Swab,  hikker,  ON.  okr, 
interest,  usury,  pro{>erly  increase,  from  the  same  source  with 
Lat.  augere,  Goth,  aukan,  AS.  eacan,  to  increase.  The  OHG. 
iffuocher  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  plants ;  erde-unioeher, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. — ^Notker. 

It  is  plain  that  huckster  was  understood  as  signifying  an 
engrosser  or  enhancer  of  prices  when  it  was  translated  in 
M.  Lat.  auxionariusy  auxiatrix.  '^  Aucionarii  mittunt  servos 
per  vices  ad  decipiendum  clericos  quibus  rendunt  nimis  car^ 
cerasa,  pruna,  poma,  pira,  lactucas,  nasturcia.''  "  Aucionarii 
dicuntur  Gallice  regratiers." — John  de  Garlandi&  and  Glosses. 
Auxiatrizy  a  huckster. — Nominale  in  Nat.  Antiqtdties. 

Howbeit,  he  continued  still — ^pretending  his  neediness  and  poverty, 

TOL.  ir.  8 
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and  after  much  base  hueking  and  rising  by  little  and  little, — h6  came  off 
to  pay  a  good  hundred  talents  of  silver. — Holland.    Livy  in  R. 

<*In  which  year  (1438)  happened  a  great  and  general  famine,  caused 
much  by  unseasonable  weather,  but  more  by  some  huckttering  husband* 
men — insomuch  that  wheat  was  sold  for  three  shillings  a  bushel." — ^Ful- 
ler. Worthies  in  R. 

Huddle.  Bustle,  disorder,  conftision ;  to  huddle^  to  put  up 
things  after  a  confused  manner— B. ;  to  do  anything  in  baste 
and  disorder. 

The  primitive  image  is  probably  the  bubbling  movement 
of  boiling  water.  So.  hotter^  sotter,  for  the  sound  of  boiling 
or  sinmiering ;  to  hotter,  to  simmer,  shiver,  shudder,  to  walk 
imsteadily,  jolt.  It^s  a'  in  a  hotter,  all  in  movement ;  hotter, 
a  multitude  of  small  animals  in  motion;  hottle,  anything 
without  a  firm  base,  as  a  young  child  beginning  to  walk ; 
houdle,  the  simultaneous  motion  of  a  number  of  small  crea- 
tures, as  an  anthill ;  to  hotid,  to  wriggle,  waddle,  rock ;  to  hod,  to 
jog,  to  hoddle,  to  waddle.  Swiss  hottern,  to  shake ;  hoderlen, 
Kotterlen,  to  waggle,  waddle;  hudeln,  to  wabble,  flutter,  to 
shuffle  in  business ;  Bav.  hudeln,  hudem.  Swab,  hudlen,  hutt- 
len,  to  hurry  over,  do  in  an  imperfect  manner ;  Bav.  hudri- 
hudri,  helter-skelter,  hurriedly ;  G.  hudeln,  Du.  hoeteln,  Dan« 
hutle,  to  btmgle  or  botch.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise 
point  of  view  under  which  the  term  is  appUed  to  hastily  done 
work.  Perhaps  the  figure  of  an  imperfect  waddling  gait  (or 
faltering  speech ;  Du.  hodde-bek,  a  stammerer)  is  used  to  ex- 
press imperfectly  done  work.  Swiss  hudern,  to  speak  quick 
and  confusedly,  to  do  a  thing  hastily  and  superficially ;  ver^ 
hudem,  to  entangle,  confuse,  g'huder,  confusion,  rubbish,  lum- 
ber; and  again,  hoodsc/ien,  hotschen,  to  crawl  as  a  toad, 
shuffle  along  as  a  young  child,  to  do  anything  in  a  dawdling, 
tmtidy  way ;  anehoodschen,  to  shuffle  or  huddle  it  over. 

On  the  other  hand  to  huddle,  as  PL  D.  huddem,  may  be  to 
shudder,  shrug,  to  draw  oneself  into  a  heap,  whence  huddle, 
a  shapeless  heap.     See  Hug. 

Hue.     1.  AS.  heau),  hito,  form,  fashion,  appearance,  colour; 
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hiwian,  to  fashion,  shape,  transfornii  pretend ;  hiuncng,  crea- 
tion, pretence.  Often  explained  from  heawan,  to  cut,  as  the 
cut  or  shape  of  a  thing.  But  perhaps  heawan,  ywan,  to  show, 
is  a  more  likely  origin,  making  appearance  the  radical  mean- 
ing of  the  word.    Bav.  hau  !  loo^. 

2.  Fr.  huer^  to  hoot,  shout,  make  hue  and  cry.  Bret. 
huay  huda,  to  cry  to  frighten  wolves,  to  hoot  or  cry  in  deri- 
sion ;  W.  hwa,  to  halloo,  to  loo,  to  hoot. 

To  Bxdtf  HooTe.  To  puff  or  blow,  as  whij^,  or  G.  hcmchen^ 
to  breathe  or  blow,  from  a  representation  of  the  sound.  To 
huff  up,  to  puff  up,  swell  with  wind.  "In  many  birds  the 
'diaphragm  may  be  easily  huffed  up  with  air." — ^Qrew  in 
Todd.  "  Excrescences,  called  emphysemata,  like  unto  blad- 
ders puffed  up  and  hooved  with  wind." — Holland.  Pliny  in  E. 

Then,  as  an  angry  person  puffs  and  blows,  a  huff,  a  fit  of 
passion ;  to  take  huff,  to  take  offence ;  to  give  one  a  huff,  to 
speak  like  an  angry  man  to  one,  to  give  him  a  rebuke.  "  Fort 
joyeux  de  ce  que  le  conte  avait  ainsi  espouff^  le  dit  pro- 
cureur,"  had  given  the  procureur  a  good  huff. — Motley  2.  20. 

To  huff  one  at  draughts  is  so  called  because  the  move  is 
accompanied  by  blowing  on  the  piece.  Dan.  blase  en  brikke, 
to  blow  on  a  piece,  to  huff  at  draughts  ;  Pol.  chuch  !  I  huff 
you ;  chuchac,  to  blow. 

Hug.  The  utterance  induced  by  the  shudder  of  cold  is  re- 
presented in  different  dialects  by  the  interjections  ugh !  u ! 
uk  !  hu  !  schu  !  shuck .'— Ghimm  3.  298 ;  Wall,  ehouk  !  in- 
terjection expressive  of  cold. — Remade.  From  this  interjec- 
tion is  formed  Du.  huggeren,  frigutire,  to  shiver — Kil. ;  PI.  D. 
huddern,  to  chill  or  shiver. — Danneil. 

Another  mode  in  which  cold  affects  the  frame  is  to  make 
us  crouch  together,  bringing  the  elbows  to  the  side  and  cross- 
ing the  arms  upon  the  breast.  Hence  E.  hug,  or  huggle,  to 
huddle,  crouch  in  one's  bed  for  cold. — Palsgr.  in  Hal.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  the  reference  to  cold  is  lost, 
and  all  that  remains  is  the  notion  of  pressing  the  arms  upon 
the  chest,  pressing  something  closely  to  one's  breast.     From 
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tbe  same  image  are  Da.  huck-schoudereny  to  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders; hucken,  to  crouch;  Sw.  huka  sig,  sitta  huka,  Dan.  sitie 
paa  hug,  to  squat  on  one's  hams. 

The  introduction  of  an  r  (always  useM  in  the  expression 
of  shivering)  gives  E.  hurth,  to  cuddle,  hurhle,  to  shrug  up 
the  back. — Hal.  To  hurkle,  to  crouch,  draw  the  body  toge- 
ther ;  hurkle-backit,  as  E.  huckle-backed,  crump-backed. — Jam. 
Du.  hurken,  as  well  as  hucken,  to  crouch — Kil. ;  ON.  (with 
transposition  of  the  r),  hruka,  crouching,  shrugging ;  at  sitta 
i  eime  hruku,  as  NE.  to  ruck,  to  squat  on  the  hams. 

The  same  insertion  of  an  r  is  seen  in  Sc.  hurdle,  to  crouch 
or  bow  together  like  a  cat  or  a  hedgehog,  as  compared  with- 
E.  huddle,  or  with  PI  .D.  huddem,  to  shudder ;  or  again,  in  E. 
shrug,  from  schuck  !  the  interjection  of  cold,  or  in  croodle,  as 
well  as  cuddle,  to  crouch  with  cold. 

Huge.  The  effect  of  cold  and  fear  or  horror  on  the  human 
frame  being  nearly  the  same,  the  interjection  ugh !  is  used  as 
an  exclamation  as  well  of  cold  as  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Hence  ug  (the  root  of  ugly,  ugscme,  &c.),  in  the  sense  of 
shudder,  feel  horror  at ;  ON.  ugga,  to  fear ;  Sc.  to  ug,  OE.  to 
houge,  to  feel  horror  at ;  Bret,  heug,  aversion,  disgust.  See 
Ugly.  The  meaning  of  huge  then  is,  so  great  as  to  cause  ter- 
ror. 

The  knight  himself  even  trembled  at  his  fall, 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seemed. — F.  Q. 

In  the  same  way  Bohem.  hruza,  horror,  shudder,  also  a 
great  number,  a  fearful  number. 

Hugger-mugger.  Privately,  clandestinely.  Sw.  i  mjugg, 
clandestinely.  Le  i  mjugg,  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve.  Dan.^ 
i  smug,  secretly,  privately.     See  Smuggle. 

Hulk.     Formerly  a  large  merchant  ship. 

Having  collected  together  about  fourscore  hulkes  (navibus  onerariis). 
— Golding.    Csesar  in  B. 

Two  hnlkes  wherein  certain  goods '  appertaining  to  Englishmen  were 
taken  by  Frenchmen. — Cardinal  Wolsey  in  B. 

It.  olca,  area,  a  great  ship  or  hulk.    Fr.  hourque,  oulque,  a 
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hulk  or  huge  flie-boat. — Cot.  Probably  the  word  may 
originally  mean  a  tub,  a  name  we  give  in  contempt  to  a 
clumsily-built  ship.  N.  hoik,  a  pail,  jar,  tub;  Lat.  area, 
urcetis,  a  jar ;  Lang,  dourcy  dourco,  a  jar ;  Flem.  durk,  urk, 
the  bilge  of  a  ship,  place  where  the  foul  water  collects ;  OE. 
horrock,  the  hold. 

O  boy  that  fled  to  on  of  the  Flemysh  shippis  and  hid  him  in  the  harrok. 
— Capgrave.  234. 

In  the  same* way  Du.  huyse,  a  herring-buss,  from  huyse,  a 
deep  and  large  drinking-yessel. 

ToHulL  1.  To  float,  ride  to  and  fro  on  the  water.— B.  Fr. 
houle,  the  waves  or  rolling  of  the  sea. 

2.  To  coax  or  fondle. 

She  kullid  him  and  mollid  him  and  took  him  about  the  neck. 

Chaucer.  Beryn. 

N.  hulla,  8uUa,  tralla,  to  lull,  quiet  by  singing  in  a  mono- 
tonous voice.   Mulla,  to  mutter,  speak  soft  and  unmeaningly. 

HulL  1.  The  chaff  of  corn,  cod  of  pease. — B.  G.  hulle,  a 
clothing,  veil,  cloke.     See  to  Hill. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship.     See  Hold. 

Hullabaloo,  Hurly-burly.  Words  formed  to  represent  a 
confused  noise,  hence  signifying  uproar,  confusion.  As  a 
singular  instance  of  nearly  identical  words  devised  in  widely 
different  countries  to  represent  the  same  image  we  may  cite 
Turkoman  qtii4ilab&lac^h,dajno\ii,  row,  mob,  crowd. — ^F.  Newm. 
Karahalik  s.  s.— Hunting  Grounds  of  Old  World.  Fr.  hurlu- 
berlu,  inconsiderately,  abruptly,  properly  with  a  clatter. 
Champagne  hustuberlu,  a  giddy  person ;  hcuhari,  noise,  dis- 
turbance. PI.  D.  huUer  de  hulkr,  signifying  hasty  in  action. 
Sw.  hulier-om-buUer,  head  over  heels,  confiisedly,  in  a  hurry. 
Du.  holder  de  bolder,  topsy-turvy.  Boh.  halabala,  belter-* 
skelter ;  FoL  halas,  noise,  dutter,  fiiss. 

To  Hum,  Humble-bee.  G.  hummen,  summen,  Du.  hommelen, 
Lat.  bombire,  bombitare,  all  from  direct  imitation,  to  hum  or 
buzz  as  a  bee.  G.  hummel,  a  drone,  humble-bee ;  Lat.  bombus, 
Gr.  pofipos,  a  humming;  fiofxpyXios,  a  humble-bee, bumble-bee. 
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To  Hum.  To  delude.  To  hum  and  haw  is  to  stammer  and 
be  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Hence  to  hum  one  in  a  factitive 
sense  is  to  cause  him  to  hum  and  haw,  to  perplex  him.  ON. 
hvums,  represssB  yocis  sibilus,  astonishment;  at  hvumsa,  to 
confound.  Hann  hvumscuiiz  vid,  he  was  so  confounded  he 
could  hardly  stammer  out  a  word.  On  the  other  hand  con- 
sider Ptg.  zumbiry  to  hujn,  zombar,  to  jeer  or  jest. 

Humbug.  A  modern  term.  Perhaps  for  humbuzy  from  a 
passage  in  the  Alchemist. 

Sir,  against  one  o*clock  prepare  yourselfi 
Till  when  you  must  be  fasting ;  only  take 
Three  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  your  nose, 
Two  at  your  mouth,  and  one  at  either  ear, 
To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cry  hum 
Thrice,  and  then  buz  as  often. 
Humdrum.     What  goes  on  in  a  humming  and  drumming 
or  droning  way ;  monotonous,  common-place. 

Hump,  Hummook.  Du.  hamme,  a  lump  of  something  eat- 
able, a  piece  of  land ;  hompe,  a  hunch,  piece  cut  off  some- 
thing ;  hompe  broods,  a  hunch  of  bread ;  hompen,  to  cut  off 
the  extremities  of  a  thing.  OSw.  hap,  hump,  a  piece  of  land. 
The  immediate  origin  seems  the  notion  of  a  projection,  a 
modification  of  form  which  may  either  be  regarded  as  traced 
out  by  a  jogging  motion,  or  as  giving  a  jolt  to  those  who  pass 
over  it.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  jolting  move- 
ment is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  rattling  sound  or 
broken  utterance.  Thus  we  have  N.  glamra,  skrangla,  to  rum- 
ble, rattle;  glamren,  dcranglen,  rough,  imevai;  hurkla,  to 
rattle  in  the  throat ;  hurklet,  hard  and  uneven,  and  again  Du. 
hobbeUn,  to  stammer,  also  to  jog,  jolt,  rock ;  hobbelig,  rough, 
iineven ;  E.  hobble,  to  move  with  an  uneven  gait ;  hob,  hub, 
a  projecti<m.  On  the  same  principle  Sc.  hamp,  to  stutter ; 
Bav.  himperen,  to  sob ;  humpen,  Du.  hompden,  to  limp  or 
stumble;  hompeUg,  rough,  uneven;  E.  hump,  a  projection; 
N.  hump,  a  knoll.  The  same  relation  holds  between  E.  limp, 
to  go  unevenly,  walk  lame^  and  lump,  a  projection,  excres- 
cence, piece  cut  off.    And  see  next  Article. 
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HnnclL  To  hunchy  to  give  a  thrust  with  the  elbow — B. ; 
to  Bhove,  to  gore  with  the  horns. — Hal.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  thus  a  jog  with  something  pointed,  and  thence  a  pro- 
jection (Loit.  projicere,  to  strike  outwards) ;  then,  as  the  pro- 
minent part  of  a  loaf  or  the  like  is  the  readiest  cut  off,  a 
hunch  of  bread,  a  piece  separated  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  lunch,  a  thump,  and  lunch,  a 
lump  or  hunch  of  bread,  or  the  like ;  bunch,  to  thrust  or  strike, 
and  bunch,  a  knob ;  while  each  of  these  synonyms  ending  in 
ch  have  a  parallel  form  in  mp ;  hump  and  hunch,  lump  and 
lunch,  bump  and  bunch;  dump  or  thump  {dumpling,  a  knob  of 
dough  or  paste)  and  dunch. 

Hundred.  ON.  hundrad,  from  hund  and  rad,  ratio,  reckon- 
ing, number.  Hund-margr  {margr,  many),  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred.  The  term  raed,  a  reckoning  (a  counting  up  to 
ten),  corresponds  in  Sw.  to  the  G.  zig  or  E.  ty  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cardinal  nimibers ;  attraed,  eighty,  nyraed,  ninety, 
and  sometimes  the  hund-raed  comprised  twelve  raeda  instead  of 
ten.  This  was  called  the  hundraed  tolJr(ied,  of  twelve  tens  or 
120,  corresponding  to  our  long  hundred  still  occasionally  used 
in  trade  reckoning.  In  Saxon  reckoning  the  term  hund  forms 
an  element  in  the  designation  of  the  decads  after  threescore ; 
hund-seofontig,  seventy ;  hund-teontig,  a  hundred ;  hund- 
twel/tig,  a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  union  of  the  AS.  ele- 
ments hund,  tig,  may  pretty  clearly  be  recognized  in  the  6r. 
Kovra,  Lat.  ginti,  the  termination  of  the  decads  below  a  hund- 
red, while  the  same  element  appearing  in  quadringenti,  quin^ 
genti,  400  and  500,  connects  hund  with  Lat.  centum,  W.  cant. 
From  the  Goth,  taihun-tihund,  a  hundred,  it  would  seem  that 
hund  is  a  docked  form  of  taihun,  ten,  which  would  agree  with 
its  appearance  in  the  decads  below  100.  Sund-ieofan-tig, 
ten  seven  times.  The  termination  red  is  explained  by  Ihre 
from  the  practice  of  reckoning  on  an  abacus  composed  of 
several  wires,  where  each  bead  has  a  different  value  according 
to  the  wire  or  line  on  which  It  is  placed.  OSw.  rad,  a 
Une. 
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Hunger.     Goth,  hahrusy   hunger ;    hugrjariy  huggrjan,  to 
hunger. 
.    To  Hunt     To  pursue  with  hounds.     See  Hound. 

Hurdle,  Hoarding.  Du.  horde,  a  hurdle^  fence  of  branches 
or  osiers ;  horden-tcandt,  a  wicker  wall.  G.  hurde,  a  frame 
of  rods,  hurdle,  grate ;  hUrdung,  a  fence  made  with  hurdles, 
formally  identical  with  E.  hoarding^  diverted  by  usage  to 
signify  a  fencing  of  boards.  Fr.  hourdis,  wattle-work  for 
walls,  gave  rise  to  M.  Lat.  hurdictum,  a  wicker  defence  in 
sieges. 

£t  qusB  reddebant  tutos  hurdicia  muros. 

ON.  hurd,  a  door,  properly  a  wicker  gate. 

The  origin  is  Swiss  hurd,  a  pole,  Fr.  hard,  hart,  a  wythe, 
hardeau,  a  Uttle  wythe.  Hence  Rouchi  hour,  hourde,  a 
framework  of  poles  to  keep  hay  from  the  ground  in  a  bam  ; 
hourduche,  a  mason's  scaffold. 

Perhaps  the  word  may  be  identical  with  E.  rod,  by  trans- 
position of  the  r,  or  the  Fr.  hart,  hard,  may  be  compared 
with  Lat.  crates,  Dan.  krat,  Gael,  creathach,  underwood, 
copse  ;  creaihall,  a  cradle,  grate. 

To  HurL  To  make  a  noise — B. ;  to  rumble  as  the  wind — 
Hal. ;  but  now  only  to  drive  through  the  air  with  a  whirring 
'noise.  Sw.  hurra  omkring,  to  whirl  round ;  Bohem.  chrkti, 
to  throw  or  hurl.  Du.  hor,  Prov.  E.  hurr,  a  toy  composed 
of  a  toothed  disk  made  to  spin  round  with  a  humming  sound  ; 
Dan.  hurre,  to  hum  or  buzz  ;  Swiss  hurrli,  a  humming-top. 

Hurra!  Exclamation  of  excitement.  Bay.  hr!  hrr!  in- 
terjectio  frementis. 

Hurricane.  Fr.  ouragan,  8p.  huracan,  from  a  native 
American  word  probably  imitating  the  rushing  of  the  wind ; 
E.  hurl^wind,  a  hurricane. 

To  Hurry.  This  word  had  formerly  a  stronger  meaning 
than  that  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  used.  It  is  explained 
by  Junius  violenter  dejicere,  raptim  propellere.  The  origin 
IS  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  something  rapidly 
whirled  through  the  air.    Thus  G.  husch  is  explained  by 
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Eiittner,  a  term  expressing  quick  motion  accompanied  by  a 
hissing  sound,  and  it  as  well  as  hurr  !  are  used  interjection- 
ally  in  the  sense  of  quick !  make  haste !  Swiss  hurrsch,  a 
sound  intended  to  express  a  rapid  action  accompanied  by  a 
whizzing  sound,  whence  interjectionally,  hurrsch  I  out  with 
you!  OHG.  hursc,  quick;  hurscjan,  arhurscjan,  to  hasten. 
Kehursche  dina  chumfty  hasten  thy  coming. — Notker.  G. 
hurtigy  quick,  brisk.  The  Teutonista  gives  huri  !  as  a  cry  to 
urge  on  horses.  *'  Huri  est  interjectio  festinantis  quod  loqui- 
tur auriga  equis  quando  pellit  currum  vel  redum  vel  hujus* 
modi." — Jun.  The  equivalent  cry  in  France  and  Italy  is 
arri  I  harri!  (a  carterly  voice  of  exciting — Cot.),  whence  Sp. 
arrieroy  a  driver  of  mules.  Arri!  arri!  9a,  9a,  debout, 
debout,  cry  to  excite  to  work. — Diet.  Castr.  Harrer  !  quick- 
er !  an  exclamation  to  a  horse  in  Townly  Mysteries.- — HaL 

Hurst  Du.  horsty  a  brake,  bushy  place;  Swiss  hursty  a 
shrub,  thicket ;  G.  horsty  a  tuft  or  cluster,  as  of  grass,  com, 
reeds,  a  clump  of  trees,  heap  of  sand,  crowd  of  people. 

To  Hurt,  Hurtle.  Du.  horten,  Fr.  heurter,  It.  atrtarey  to 
dash  against.  W.  hicrdd,  a  stroke,  blow,  brush,  onset, 
ht/rddio,  to  drive,  thrust,  butt,  irritate.  To  hurtlcy  to  clash 
or  dash  together,  is  the  frequentative  form  of  the  same  root. 

And  whenever  he  taketh  him  he  Aurtlith  him  down. 

Wiclif.  Mark9. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtleth,  in  the  air.— Julius  Cssar. 

Belongs  to  the  same  imitative  class  as  hurly  hurly-burly, 
&c.     N.  hurra,  to  rattle. 

Husband.  From  ON.  bua  (the  equivalent  of  G.  bauen,  Du. 
bouwen),  to  till,  cultivate,  prepare,  are  bu,  a  household,  farm, 
cattle;  buundiy  bondi,  N.  bonde,  the  possessor  of  a  farm, 
husbandman ;  husband  or  husband,  the  master  of  the  house. 
Perhaps  also  Lap.  banda,  master,  kate-banda  {kate,  house), 
master  of  the  .house,  with  the  derivative  bandds,  rich,  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian. 

The  composition  of  the  ^entire  word  within  the  limits  of 
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the  Gothic  tongue  would  be  satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the 
resemblance  of  certain  Slavonic  forms  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  it. 

Euss.  go»po^y  master^  lord^  God;  Serv.  gospod,  master, 
lord;  gospotyay  lady;  gospodar,  proprietor,  master.  PoL 
gospoda^  an  inn ;  gospodarz,  master  of  the  house,  housekeeper, 
husbandman,  landlord,  one  who  carries  on  any  kind  of  rural 
industry ;  gospodarotcac,  to  conduct  a  house  or  a  farm,  to  hus- 
band ;  Bohem.  hospod,  lord ;  hospoda,  an  inn ;  hospodar^  the 
master  of  the  house,  manager,  landlord;  hospodamy^  hus^ 
bandlike,  economical,  frugal;  hospodotoati,  hospitari,  to  re- 
ceive entertainment.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
identity  with  Lat.  ho9pit\  the  original  meaning  of  which 
must  have  been  that  which  is  commonly  taken  as  secondary, 
viz.  master  of  the  house.  The  prior  element  in  the  Lat.  as 
well  as  the  Slavonic  forms  seems  to  preserve  a  relic  of  the 
word  home  in  those  languages.  The  other  element  is  doubt- 
less the  Ghr.  ttoaiSy  husband,  Sanscr.  pati^  husband,  lord,  of 
which  the  feminine  form  painty  lady,  wife,  mistress,  is  the 
title  given  by  Homer  to  Juno,  itorvia  ^Hprj.  Lith.  patis,  hus- 
band, male  of  beasts ;  patty  wife.  In  Gr.  beavoTTjs  the  ele- 
ment signifying  house  can  only  be  recognized  through  the 
mediiun  of  the  Slavonic  equivalents. 

Now  the  nasalization  of  the  Lith.  patis  would  produce  the 
band  of  husband  or  the  Lap.  banda,  master,  and  thence  per- 
haps we  may  also  account  for  Bohem.  pan,  lord,  master  of  a 
household,  proprietor,  husband,  man. 

Hush.     See  Hist 

Husk.  Du.  hulscy  hubchey  husk,  chaff,  covering  of  seeds, 
huyakefiy  case  in  which  anything  is  kept,  also  as  huke,  the 
pod,  chaff,  or  seed  vessel. — Kil.  The  Walach.,  which  changes 
k  for  py  has  hosp&y  husk,  chaff,  pod. 

Hussar.  Magy.  hmzary  a  light  horseman,  skirmisher,  sol- 
dier adapted  to  harass  the  enemy.  From  Swiss  hues !  Magy. 
usz  !  uszu  !  cries  used  in  setting  on  a  dog,  Du.  husseUy  hus^ 
schcHy  Magy.  uszitani,  hu8zitani,Jo  incite,  set  on  to  attack ; 
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N.  hussay  to  chase  with  noise  and  outcry.  See  Harass, 
Hurry. 

HuBsy.     Corrupted  from  hustvife. 

Sustings.  The  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  London,  and, 
probably  from  the  elections  having  originally  been  there 
carried  on,  the  booths  where  the  votes  are  taken  at  an  elec- 
tion. ON.  thinQy  Dan.  tingy  court  of  justice,  assembly.  The 
husting  was  the  house  or  domestic  court. 

To  Hustle.  To  shake  or  push  about.  Hustle-cap,  a  game 
in  which  halfpence  are  shaken  about  in  a  cap  and  then 
thrown  into  the  air.  Du.  hutseUy  hutselen,  to  shake  to  and 
fro ;  N.  hmka,  huste,  to  rock,  swing.  Fr.  houspiller,  to  pull 
about,  tug  each  other  like  fighting  dogs;  Champ,  hourde^ 
hiUer,  to  shake,  hourbalkr,  to  ill  use. 

Hut.  W.  hotan,  hotyn,  a  cap,  hood,  OG.  hot,  a  cap. 
"  Digitabulum,  finger-huot,  -hot,  -hut. — Dief.  Sup.  OSax. 
hutte,  care,  protection. — Kil.     Du.  hut,  hutte,  h,ut,  cabin. 

Hutch.  Fr.  huche,  a  chest  or  bin ;  Champ,  huge,  hugette, 
a  coffer,  shop,  hut,  cabin.  Du.  hok,  a  pen,  cote  for  animals ; 
kontjnen-hok,  a  rabbit-hutch;  N.  hokk,  a  small  apartment, 
bedchamber. 

I. 

I.     G.  ich,  ON",  eg,  Lat.  ego,  G.  eycov,  Sanscr.  aham. 

Ice.  ON.  is,  G.  eis,  Du.  ijs.  The  PI.  D.  aisen,  Du.  i/sen, 
to  shudder,  which  have  been  indicated  as  the  origin  of  our 
word,  are  probably  themselves  derivatives,  in  accordance  with 
Fr.  se  glacer  d'horreur,  d'^pouvante.  MsLgj.jeg,  iMp,  jagna, 
Fin.y«a,  Gael,  eigh,  eidhre,  eighre,  W.  ia,  ice  ;  Bret,  ten,  cold. 

loiole.  Provincially  ice-shoggle  or  -shockle.  AS.  ises 
gicel,  PL  D.  (shekel,  Du.  ifs-kegel,  -kekel,  -takken  ;  N.  is-jukel, 
Prov.  Dajx.  jis-egel.  The  meaning  is  Skjag,  cog,  or  shag,  i.  e. 
a  projecting  point  of  ice.  To  jog,  shag,  or  shog,  is  to  move 
sharply  to  and  fro ;  Bav.  gigkeln,  to  shiver,  to  move  rapidly  to 
and  fro.  G.  zkkziick  represents  the  movement  of  a  body 
sharply  changing  its  direction,  whence  zacken,  to  jag,  dent, 
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slash,  and,  as  a  noun,  any  pointed  or  tapering  object ;  eis^ 
zakken,  an  icicle.     See  Jag. 

Idiot.  From  Gr.t  bios,  one's  own,  private,  ibmTtjs,  a  private 
person,  one  who  has  no  professional  knowledge,  unpractised, 
unskilled  in  anything.  Mod.  Ghr.  ibKarris  r»  €py«,  unacquainted 
with  this  work ;  i5ia>rat  Kara  rov  itovov,  persons  unaccustomed 
to  labour ;  ibuorris  ro)  A.oya),  rude  in  speech. 

Inscius  et  brutus,  simplex,  idioia  que,  foUus, 
Indoctus  vel  insipidus  conjungitur  istis. 

John  de  GarlandilL  de  synonymis. 

The  word  was  used  in  the  16th  century  in  a  weaker  meaning 
than  at  present.  Idioty  neither  fool  ne  right  wise;  half 
innocent. — Pr.  Pm. 

Idle.  Empty,  vain,  unemployed.  G.  eitel,  Du.  ijdeL 
lidel  van  hoofdcy  mad ;  ijdelen  haerinck,  a  shotten  or  empty 
herring. — Kil.  Jedel  (of  texture),  loose,  not  tight,  pierced 
with  many  small  holes ;  jedele  plctata,  an  empty  place. — 
Halma. 

ON.  audr,  empty,  vacant ;  G.  ode,  waste,  void,  desert ;  Fr. 
vuide,  voide,  empty,  waste,  wide,  hollow. — Cot. 

If.  Goth,  iba,  num,  whether?  jabai,  if;  OHG.  ibu,  uba- 
oba,  ob,  if,  whether ;  hence  condition,  doubt ;  ano  ibu,  with- 
out doubt,  without  condition,  as  OFr.  sans  nul  si,  Du.  ofy  ofty 
if,  whether,  or;  G.  06,  whether.  ON.  efy  if;  efay  if  ay  to 
doubt ;  OSw.  jefwa,  to  doubt,  suspect.  Fin.  epay  vain,  un- 
certain, imfounded,  what  fails  in  its  proper  end  or  character ; 
eph'luku  {lukuy  number),  a  number  beyond  counting ;  e^^a- 
luuhy  a  false  opinion,  suspicion,  jealousy  {xbe-utmnday  sus- 
picatus— Gl.  Lips,  in  Schilter)  ;  ^a-jumala,  Esthon.  ebba- 
jummal,  G.  abgott,  false  god,  idol;  Fin.  epa-uskoy  Esthon. 
ebba-usk  (usk,  belief,  religion),  G.  aberglaubey  unbelief,  super, 
stition.  Fin.  epdan,  ewatiy  to  deny,  refuse,  hinder,  doubt; 
epdilldy  to  doubt,  suspect,  distrust ;  Lap.  epedet,  to  doubt. 

The  root  of  the  Finnish  forms  is  clearly  the  negative  par- 
ticle, combined  perhaps  with  an  enclitic  pay  indeed.  Esthon. 
ep,  not ;  ebba,  not  even.     In  Lap.  and  Fin.  the  negative  is 
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declined  like  a  verb.  Lap.  tJ,  tA,  i,  epe,  epet,  eh  ;  Fin.  euy  et, 
ei,  emme,  ettey  eiwat ;  not  I,  not  thou,  not  he,  not  we^  not  ye, 
not  they.  Compare  Lap.  epe  kjakkaniy  non  credidimus^  with 
epe'jakkOy  fides  imbecilla,  superstitio. 

Hk.    The  same.     See  Such. 

DL  Goth.  «W&,  G.  ubel,  evil.  ON.  «7/r,  for  ifM,  iflr.— 
Grimm. 

To  Imbnie.  It.  bevere,  to  drink^  beverarey  to  give  or  to 
cause  to  drink.  On  the  same  principle  Fr.  beuvre  (Pat.  de 
Berri),  to  drink,  would  form  beuvrevy  to  cause  to  drink,  whence 
(by  the  same  inversion  as  found  in  Fr.  breutage,  bruvage 
from  beverage)  embreuver,  to  moisten,  soak  in,  soften  with 
liquor ;  s'embruery  to  imbrue  or  bedabble  himself  with. — Cot. 

Imp.  A  scion,  shoot,  graft,  figuratively  o&pring,  a  child, 
but  now  only  applied  in  a  bad  sense,  a  child  of  Hell. 

The  origin  is  Du.  pote,  Dan.  podcy  PL  D.  paoty  a  shoot, 
slip ;  whence  PL  D.  pateuy  inpateUy  Du.  pooteuy  inpooten, 
to  plant,  to  set ;  Dan.  podcy  Limousin  empeoutay  Bret. 
embouda,  OHG.  impitony  impten,  AS.  impan,  G.  impfen,  to 
graft ;  in  the  Salic  laws  impotus,  Limousin  empeouy  a  graft. 
The  total  squeezing  out  of  the  long  vowel  is  remarkable. 
The  Du.  pote  is  related  to  E.  puty  as  Du.  bottey  Fr.  bautoUy  a 
bud,  to  Du.  botteriy  Fr.  boutery  to  put  forth  as  a  tree  in  the 
spring. — Cot. 

To  Impair.  Lat.  pefoTy  Fr.  pis,  pire,  worse ;  empirery  to 
make  worse,  impair. 

To  Impeach.  Prov.  empachary  empaitary  to  embarrass, 
hinder ;  empaigy  hindrance.  It.  impacciare,  OFr.  empeschery 
to  encumber,  trouble,  hinder.  Poitrine  empeschie,  obstructed 
chest ;  empescher  le  fiefy  to  take  legal  possession  of  the  fief. 
To  impeach  one  of  treason  is  to  fasten  a  charge  of  treason 
upon  him.  Now  the  notion  of  encumbering,  clogging,  or  im- 
peding is  very  generally  taken  from  the  figure  of  entangling 
with  a  sticky  material.  Sc.  cloggy y  imctuous,  miry  ;  to  clagy 
to  daub  with  clay,  to  clog ;  and  clag  is  used  in  a  forensic 
sense  foB  encumbrance,  burden  on  property,  or  for  impeach- 
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ment  on  character.  In  the  same  way  G.  kummer  (the  equiva- 
lent of  E.  cumber,  encumber),  sometimes  used  for  the  dirt  in 
the  streets,  signifies  arrest,  seizure,  attachment  of  goods.  To 
pester y  to  embarrass,  trouble,  encumber,  is  the  Fr.  empaistrir, 
to  entangle  in  paste  or  glutinous  material. 

In  like  maimer  I  doubt  not  that  the  root  of  It.  itnpaeciare 
is  G.  patsche,  puddle,  mud,  from  patschen,  to  paddle ;  JSinen  in 
der  paUche  sleeken  lassen,  to  leave  one  sticking  in  the  mud, 
leave  him  in  the  lurch.     It.  impacciuccarey  to  bedaub. — Fl. 

Implement.  What  is  employed  or  applied  in  the  exercise 
of  a  trade.     Fr.  employ er,  emptier ,  to  employ. 

To  Imply.  Lat.  implicare,  Fr.  impliqtiery  to  enfold,  enwrap, 
involve. 

Impregnable.  What  cannot  be  taken.  OFr.  pregner,  Lat. 
prehendere,  to  take. 

Imprest.  Money  given  out  for  a  certain  purpose  to  be 
afterwards  accounted  for.  "There  remaineth  in  sundrie 
provicions — as  well  with  certein  money  delivered  imprest  for 
the  provision  of  the  household,  who  have  not  yet  accounted  for 
the  same."  "  In  provicion  £  —  In  prest  £  —  viz.  in  the 
hands  of,  &c.*' — Household  account  Princess  Elizabeth,  Cam- 
den Miscell.  vol.  ii.     In  prest,  in  ready  money. 

Inch.  Lat.  unda,  the  12th  part  of  a  poimd,  as  an  inch  is 
the  12th  part  of  a  foot. 

Ingle.     Fire.     Gael,  aingeal,  fire,  light,  simshine. 

Ingot.  Originally  the  mould  in  which  the  metal  was  cast 
and  not  the  bar  itself.  The  alchemist  in  the  canon  yeoman's 
tale  gets  a  piece  of  chalk  and  cuts  it  into  the  shape  of  an 
ingot  which  will  hold  an  ounce  of  metal. 

He  put  this  once  of  copper  in  the  crosslet, 
And  on  the  fire  aswithe  he  hath  it  set — 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast 

G.  einguss,  the  pouring  in,  that  which  is  infused,  a  melting 
vessel,  ingot  mould,  crucible.— Kiittn.  From  eingiessen,  Du. 
ingieten,  to  pour  in,  cast  in. 
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Ink.  Gr.  cwcovoroi;,  Lat.  encaustum,  the  vermilion  used  in 
the  signature  of  the  emperor.  Hence  It.  inchiostro,  incostro, 
Fr.  encrcy  enque,  Wal.  eng,  enche,  Du.  inkt. 

Inkle.  Tape,  linen  thread.  Fr.  ligneul,  Itffnol,  strong 
thread  used  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers ;  lignwol  (correspond- 
ing apparently  to  It.  liffniuolo),  shoemaker's  thread. — ^Roquef. 
From  the  first  of  these  forms  are  E.  lingel,  lingh,  lingan. 

Nor  hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  lingley 
Sit  soling  shoon  out  o'er  the  ingle.  * 

Ramsay  in  Jam. 

The  second  form  lignivol  may  probably  .explain  OE.  Kniolf, 
Lynyolf  or  inniolf,  threde  to  sow  with  schone  or  botys,  indula, 
licinium. — Pr.  Pm.  The  loss  of  the  initial  /,  of  which  we 
have  here  an  example,  would  convert  lingle  into  ingle  or  inkle. 
From  Lat.  linum,  flax,  Fr.  ligne,  Sc.  ling,  a  line ;  Fr.  linge, 
linen,  cloth  of  flax  ;  Sc.  linget-seed,  flax-seed. 

Inkling.     See  Hint. 

Inn.  ON.  inni,  within ;  inni,  a  house,  the  lair  of  a  wild- 
beast  ;  inni-bod,  a  feast  at  home.  Sc.  m,  inn,  lodging,  dwell- 
ing. 

The  Bruys  went  till  his  tMnys  swyth. 
— ^went  to  his  lodgings. — Barhour. 

To  Inn.  To  bring  in,  carry  home.  "  I  inne,  1  put  into 
the  heme." — ^Palsgr. 

Inquest  Lat.  inquirere,  Fr.  enqtierre,  to  inquire ;  enqueste, 
an  inquiry. 

Interloper.  Du.  enterhper,  a  contraband  trader,  one  who 
runs  in  between  those  legitimately  employed.  Du.  loopen, 
to  run. 

To  Inveigle.  To  allure,  entice  or  deceive  by  fair  words. — 
B.  From  It.  invogliare,  to  make  one  willing,  longing,  or 
desirous.— Fl.  "  She  gave  them  gifts  and  great  rewards  to 
inveigle  them  to  her  will."— Indictment  of  Ann  Boleyn  in 
Froude.  It  is  probably  fn)m  a  fake  notion  of  the  etymology 
that  we  find  it  spelt  aveugle.     "  The  marquis  of  Dorset  was— 
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80  seduced  and  aveugled  by  the  Lord  Admiral  that,  &c." — 
Sharington's  confession,  a.  d.  1547,  in  Froude,  5.  132. 

LiYoice.  A  bill  of  particulars  sent  with  goods.  The  word 
could  never  have  been  formed  from  Fr.  envois  the  envoy  or 
concluding  address  with  which  a  publication  was  formerly 
sent  into  the  world.  As  most  of  our  mercantile  terms  are 
from  It.,  we  may  with  confidence  trace  the  derivation  to  It. 
avvisOf  notice,  information,  by  the  insertion  of  an  n,  as  in  Fr. 
attiseTy  E.  entice.  The  invoice  is  in  fact  a  letter  of  advice 
(It.  lettera  (Tawiso),  giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of  goods 
with  particulars  of  their  price  and  quantity. 

Ire.  Lat.  ira,  OFr.  ire,  iror,  anger ;  tr^,  trie,  irieuSy  irons, 
angry ;  AS.  irre,  anger,  t/rsian,  to  be  angry. 

The  origin  is  in  all  probability  a  representation  of  the 
snarling  sounds  of  quarrelling  dogs  which  exhibit  a  lively 
expression  of  angry  passion,  and  are  also  imituted  by  man  in 
the  cries  used  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  animal  and  excite 
him  to  attack.  Thus  from  the  same  root  are  developed  forms 
signifying  snarl,  anger,  incite,  set  on.  From  the  continued 
sound  of  the  letter  r,  the  littera  hirriens,  are  formed  Lat. 
hirrire,  W.  hi/rrio,  E.  harr^  to  snarl ;  Fin.  art,  snarling  like 
a  dog,  angry ;  arista,  to  snarl,  to  rage,  ir&  fremere  ;  arryttaa, 
to  set  on,  irritate,  make  angry.  The  cry  used  to  incite  a  dog 
is  represented  in  W.  by  the  interjection  herr!  hyrr! — Rich- 
ards, agreeing  with  N.  hirra,  to  incite,  and  (without  the 
initial  A  as  in  Lat.  ira)  Dan.  irre,  opirre,  to  teaae,  to  provoke, 
incite;  G.  veriren,  terirren,  exasperare. — Dief.  Supp.  See 
Irritate. 

To  Irk,  Xrkflome.  AS.  earg,  slothful,  dull,  timid;  ON. 
argr,  recusans,  reformidans. — Andersen.  AS.  ^ar^/kin,  torpes- 
cere  prse  timore,  Sc.  ergh,  to  feel  reluctant,  to  refrain  from 
for  timidity. 

Dear  Jenny,  I  wad  speak  t'ye  wad  ye  let, 

And  yet  I  ergh^  ye're  ay  aae  scornfu'  set— Ramsay  in  Jam. 

To  irk  is  to  make  one  ergh,  to  dull  one's  inclination  to  action, 
to  tire  or  become  weary. 
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My  q>ou8e  Greusa  remanit  or  we  came  bidder, 
Or  by  some  fate  of  God's  was  reft  away, 
Or  gif  scbe  errit  or  irHt  by  the  way. — D,  V. 

— Erravit  ne  via,  seu  lassa  resedit 

Iron.  Gk)th.  marny  Du.  iser^  isem,  G.  eiserif  W.  haiarn^ 
Gael,  iarun. 

To  Irritate.  Lat;  irritare,  to  incite,  stir  up,  provoke.  A 
eompoimd  of  in  and  a  simple  ritare,  and  not  a  frequentative 
of  the  root  irr,  seen  in  Dan.  opirre,  Ot.  rerirren,  N.  hirra,  Fin. 
arryttahj  to  provoke,  mentioned  imder  Ire. 

The  snarling  sounds  of  fighting  dogs  are  imitated  hy 
different  combinations  of  the  letters  r,  Sy  t;  rr  !  ss  !  st !  ts  ! 
tr  !  rt !  giving  rise  to  so  many  forms  of  the  verb  signifying 
to  set  on,  to  attack,  or  quarrel,  on  the  principle  explained 
under  the  head  above-mentioned.  Thus,  from  the  imitation 
by  a  simple  r,  are  formed  Lat.  hirrire,  to  snarl,  N.  hirray  to 
incite,  Lat.  ira^  wrath ;  from  the  soimd  of  *,  PL  D.  hissa,  Du. 
hissen,  hisschen,  husschen,  to  set  on ;  from  st,  Bohem.  sttoatiy 
Gael,  stuigy  Lat.  insttgare,  to  set  on,  Gr.  arvyo^y  hatred ;  from 
ts,  It.  izzf  uzz!  cries  to  set  on  a  dog — Muratori,  izzarCy 
adizzare,  Sw.  hUsUy  G.  hetzeriy  to  set  on,  It.  tzzoy  anger ;  and, 
with  the  vowel  inserted  between  the  consonants,  Fr.  tiser,  E. 
tice,  entice,  Sw.  tmsa,to  incite, provoke;  from  tr,  E. to  teroT  tar, 
G.  zerren,  to  provoke  to  anger ;  and  from  rt,  G.  reitzen,  Du. 
riisen,  Sw.  reta,  Lat.  irritare,  to  provoke,  incense.  To  the 
same  root  may  be  referred  Gr.  cpiS*,  Lat.  rixa  (for  ritsa), 
strife,  Gr.  €p€$iCo>,  to  provoke. 

Tiringlaiw.  G.  hausenhlas,  the  bladder  of  the  {hamen)  stur- 
geon, as  well  as  the  preparation  made  from  it,  by  us  corruptly 
called  isinglass,  probably  &om  connecting  the  name  with  the 
employment  of  the  substance  in  icing  or  making  jellies ;  Fr. 
gcUe,  something  iced  or  frozen,  a  jelly. 

Idand,  Isle.  The  spelling  of  island  has  been  corrupted, 
and  the  etymology  obscured,  by  the  influence  of  isle,  a  word 
from  a  totally  different  root,  viz.  Lat.  insula.  It.  isola,  Fr. 
isle/  while  island,  AS.  igland,  is  properly  eye-land,  a  spot  of 
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land  surrounded  by  water  as  the  eye  in  tlie  face.  Fris.  oogcy 
eye,  and  also  island,  as  in  Schtermannikooge,  the  white  monk's 
isle,  Spikeroge,  Wangeroge,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Friesland. 
AS.  ig  has  the  same  sense  in  Sceapige,  Sheppey  or  Sheep's 
Island.  Dan.  oie,  eye,  o  or  oe,  isle.  The  true  etymology  is 
preserved  in  egot,  ait,  a  small  island  in  a  river. 

Issue.  Fr.  issu,  sprung,  proceeded  from,  bom  of,  from 
issir,  to  go  out,  to  flow  forth,  and  that  from  Lat.  exire,  to  go 
out. 

It.     Du.  het,  it ;  ON.  hinn,  hin,  hitt,  ilk,  ilia,  illud. 

Itoh.  Ichgn  or  yky?%  or  gyhyn,  prurio. — Pr.  Pm.  G. 
jucken,  to  itch.  The  designation  is  taken  from  the  twitching 
movements  to  which  itching  irresistibly  impels  us.  Swab. 
jucken,  to  hop  or  spring ;  Bav.  gigkeln,  to  shiver,  or  twitch, 
under  the  influence  of  tickling,  desire,  anger.  Das  herz 
gieglet  ihm  ;  cor  ei  subsultat.  Einige  gigeln  so  getvaltig  nach 
dem  heuraten  ; — itch  so  for  marriage.  Ergigkern,  to  cause  to 
tremble,  to  frighten.  Gigken,  gigkezen,  to  utter  broken 
sounds,  to  stutter,  giggle. — Schmeller.  Then  from  broken 
sounds  the  signification  passed  on  to  abrupt  movements. 

Ivory.     Fr.  ivoire,  Lat.  ebur. 

Ivy.  AS.  ijig,  G.  epheu,  OHQ-.  eheheue,  W.  eiddew,  Gael. 
eidhean;  perhaps  from  Gael,  eid,  clothe,  the  plant  that  clothes 
walls  or  trees. 

J. 

To  Jabber,  Javer.  The  sound  of  noisy,  indistinct,  unmean- 
ing utterance  is  represented  by  the  simplest  combinations  of 
gutturals  and  labials,  babble,  gaggle,  gabble,  Sc.  gabber  ;  and 
with  the  initial  g  softened  toj,  Fr.  japper,  to  yelp ;  E.  jabber, 
gibber,  Javer ,  Fr.jaboter,  to  mutter,  chatter,  tattle.  Jangelyn 
or  javeryn,  garrulo,  blatero,  garrio — Pr.  Pm. ;  jawer,  idle, 
silly  talk ;  javvle,  to  contend,  wrangle — Hal. ;  Fr.  jatioler,  to 
gabble,  prate,  or  prattle. — Cot.  For  the  relation  between 
jabber  osid  javer  comp.  Fr.  bavard,  a  tattler,  with  E.  babbler. 

Jack.     1.  The  Jewish  Jacobus  was  corrupted  through  Ja^ 
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quemesy  to  Jaques  in  France,  and  James  in  England,  and 
JaqueSy  being  the  commonest  Christian  name  in  the  former 
country,  was  used  as  a  contemptuous  expression  for  a  com- 
mon man.  Jaques,  niais,  sot,  grossier. — Roquef.  Jaquerie, 
an  insurrection  of  the  peasants.  The  introduction  of  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  into  England  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
use  of  Jack  as  the  familiar  synonym  of  John,  which  happened 
to  be  here  the  commonest  name,  as  Jacques  in  France. 

Since  eyery  Jack  became  a  gentleman 

There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. — Kich.  III. 

The  term  was  then  applied  to  any  mechanical  contrivance 
for  replacing  the  personal  service  of  an  attendant,  or  to  an 
implement  subjected  to  rough  and  familiar  usage.  Jack  of 
the  clock,  Fr.  Jacquelet,  a  mechanical  figure  which  struck  the 
hours  on  a  clock.  A  roasting-jack  is  a  contrivance  for  turn- 
ing a  spit  by  means  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  so  superseding 
the  service  of  the  old  turnspit.  A  Jack,  a  screw  for  raising 
heavy  weights.  A  boot-jack  (G.  stiefeUhiecht,  literally  boot- 
boy),  an  implement  for  taking  off  boots.  Bouchi  gros-jacquCy 
a  large  sou. — Hecart.  Ajack-towely  a  coarse  towel  hanging 
on  a  roller  for  the  use  of  the  household ;  jack-boots,  heavy 
boots  for  rough  service ;  black-jack,  a  leathern  jug  for  house- 
hold service  ;  jack-planey  a  large  plane  for  heavy  work. 

Jack,  2,  Jacket.  The  ^.jack,  Fr.jaquCy  It.  gia^co  (whence 
the  dim,  jacket/  "Ft.  jaquettCy  a  short  and  sleeveless  country 
coat — Cot.),  is  another  example  of  the  depreciatory  applica- 
tion of  the  term  in  the  sense  of  substitute  or  servant.  A  jack 
was  properly  a  homely  substitute  for  a  coat  of  mail,  consist- 
ing of  a  padded  or  leather  jerkin  for  defence,  with  rings  or 
plates  of  iron  sewed  on  it.  Fr.  jaqueinardy  a  wooden  image 
against  which  to  practise  tilting,  a  jack  of  the  clock,  also  s 
coat  or  shirt  of  mail. — Cot.  Rouchi  jacotin,  a  jacket,  from 
jacoty  dim.  of  Jaques. 

Jackanapes.    A  coxcomb ;  Jack  the  ape,  a  monkey. 

t2 
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Jade  of  Dover. 

Full  many  a  pastie  hast  thou  lettb  blode, 
And  many  a  Jack  ofDovyr  hast  thou  Bold 
That  hath  been  twyis  hot  and  twyis  cold. 

Chaucer.    Frol.  to  Cook's  Tale. 

In  accordance  with  the  E.  use  of  jacky  to  signify  anything 
used  as  a  substitute  or  put  to  homely  service,  Fr.  jaque»  is 
a  name  given  by  pastry-cooks,  implying  that  a  piece  of  meat 
or  pastry  is  old  and  hard. — Roquefort  in  v.  Jaquet.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  expression  is  probably  a  punning  repeti- 
tion of  the  some  idea.  I  am  informed  that  a  heated  up  dish  is 
still  among  waiters  called  a  dover  or  doover,  doubtless  do  aver. 
Jack-pudding.  A  buJSbon  or  juggler's  servant  set  to  enter- 
tain the  crowd  by  coarse  tricks,  among  which  eating  in  a 
ridiculous  manner  pudding,  soup,  &c.,  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place. 

I  had  as  lief  stand  among  the  rabble  to  see  a  jaek-pudding  eat  a 
custard  as  trouble  myself  to  see  a  play. — Shadwell  in  Nares. 

G.  hanS'tcurst  {Hans,  Jack;  wursty  pudding);  Fr.  Jean* 
potage,  Jean-farine,  a  showman's  buffoon. 

Jade.  To  Jade,  to  wear  out  with  exertion ;  Jade,  a  worn- 
out  horse.  Sp.  tjad^t,  the  flank,  from  Lat.  ilium/  ijadear, 
the  flanks  to  play,  to  pant,  palpitate.  Hence  to  Jade  would 
signify  to  cause  to  pant,  or  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 

Jag,  Jig,  Jog.  We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark 
the  way  in  which  roots  representing  in  the  first  instance 
tremulous  or  broken  sound  are  applied  to  signify  quivering 
or  reciprocating  movement,  or  the  kind  of  figure  traced  out 
by  bodies  in  motion  of  such  a  nature.  Now  the  syllables  gig, 
gag  are  often  used  in  the  representation  of  harsh  broken 
soimds ;  Gael,  gagaich,  Bret,  gagii,  to  stutter ;  E.  gaggle,  to 
cry  as  geese ;  Swab,  gigacken,  to  gaggle  as  geese,  bray  as  an 
ass ;  Swiss  gigagen,  to  bray ;  Bav.  gagkem,  gagkezen,  to  cluck 
as  a  hen,  cough  harsh  and  abruptly,  to  stutter;  gigkezen, 
gigken,  to  utter  broken  sounds,  stutter,  giggle ;  Gael,  gog,  the 
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cackling  of  a  hen,  also  the  nodding  or  tossing  of  the  head ;  E. 
gog-mire,  a  quagmire,  shaking  mire ;  Swab,  gagen,  gagelen, 
to  jog,  jiggle,  move  to  and  fro ;  Swiss  gageln^  to  shake,  be 
iinsteady  as  a  table;  gaglii  a  giglot,  a  girl  that  can't  sit  still. 
Then,  with  the  initial  g  softened  to  a  jyjag  or  jog^  an  abrupt 
movement,  a  thrust  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  a  projection, 

indentation. 

Some  jagit  uthen  to  the  heft 
With  kniveB  that  sheip  could  scheir. 

The  Dance.    Evergreen. 

The  North  and  South  Joggins  are  indented  clifib  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  seem  to  Jog  in  and  Jog 
out  in  correspondence  with  each  other, — Lyell.  A  Joggle  in 
masonry  is  a  projection  in  a  stone  fitting  into  a  hollow  in 
the  adjoining  one  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  them  together. 

The  prefix  of  an  «  in  W.  ysgogi,  to  shake,  unites  the  forms 
having  an  initial  g  or  y,  with  E.  shag  or  shog,  to  shake  or  jog — 
Hal. ;  shaggy,  jagged,  rugged ;  ice-shoggle,  a  projecting  point 
of  ice  ;  ON.  skaga,  to  project ;  skagi,  ek  promontory. 

The  thin  vowel  in  Jig,  Jiggle,  implies  a  lighter  movement  of 
similar  kind  to  that  signified  hjjag  or  Jog. 

JaiL     See  Gaol. 

Jakes.  A  privy ;  in  Devonshire  any  kind  of  filth. — HaL 
Bav.  gackeln,  to  cack;  vo'gackln,  to  dirty.  AS.  cac-hus,  a 
privy. 

To  Jam.    To  press  in  between  something  that  confines  the 

space  on  either  side  like  iiie  Jambs  of  a  door ;  to  fix  between 

jambs. 

In  a  Btage-coach  with  lumber  cramm'd, 
Between  two  bulky  bodies  jamm'd. — ^Lloyd  in  R. 

Jam.  The  thickened  juice  of  fruit.  Mod.  Gr.  Ch/xi,  broth, 
juice,  C*ffii  T<ov  TTOopiicwr,  juice  of  fruit. 

Jamb.  Fr.Jambe,  a  leg,  also  the  Jaumb  or  side-post  of  a 
door. — Cot.     See  Gume. 

Janty.    Fr.  gentil,  pretty,  agreeable. 

To  Jangle.  Formerly  to  chatter  as  a  bird,  then  to  chatter, 
talk  idly,  tattle,  wrangle,  quarrel. 
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Thy  mind  is  lorne,  Hiovi  jatigle»t  as  a  jay. 

Man  of  Law's  Tale  in  R. 

Lang,  jhangla,  to  cry,  to  yelp.  OFr.  jangXer^  to  prattle,  tattle, 
jest,  flatter,  lie. — ^Roquef.  Like  jingle,  the  representation  of 
a  clattering  sound.  G-.  zank,  chiding,  jangling.  Du.  jange* 
len,  j'ankeny  to  yelp. 

To  Japan.  To  yamish,  because  the  best  kind  of  yamished 
goods  came  to  us  from  the  country  of  Japan. 

To  Jape.  The  same  softening  of  the  g  which  is  seen  in 
gabhle  smd  Jabber  connects  the  OE.  gab,  to  lie,  mock,  deceiye, 
with  jape.  The  radical  meaning  is  chattering,  idle  talk.  Fr. 
jajyper,  to  yelp,  in  low  language  is  used  in  the  sense  of  chat- 
ter.— Gattel.  Avoir  bo7ie  Jape,  ben  del  Jape,  to  have  the  gift 
of  the  gab. — H^cart.  N.  gjeipa,  to  make  a  wry  face,  twist 
the  mouth. 

Jar.  Fr.  Jare,  Sp.  Jarra,  It.  giara,  from  Arab,  garrah,  a 
water-pot. — Diez.  But  It.  giara  has  also  the  same  sense  as 
Fr.  grh,  sand,  gravel,  sandstone.  Giara  then,  like  Proy. 
grasal,  may  originally  be  a  pot-de-grh,  an  earthen  pot.  See 
Grafl. 

To  Jar.  To  creak,  make  a  harsh  noise,  as  things  that  do 
not  move  smoothly  on  each  other.  Hence /ar,  disagreement, 
variance,  quarrel.  "  Christians  being  at  Jarre  among  them- 
selves."— Bale  in  R.  Swab,  garren,  Bay.  garrezen,  to  creak 
like  a  wheel  or  shoe,  or  the  hinge  of  a  door ;  Sp.  chirriar,  to 
creak  or  chirp ;  Lat.  garrire,  to  chirp,  to  chatter. 

Jargon.  Properly  the  chattering  of  birds,  analogous  to 
forms  like  AS.  cearkian,  OE.  chark,  chirk,  to  creak  or  chirp ; 
Lith.  kirkti,  to  creak  or  cluck;  karkti,  to  whirr,  cluck, 
gaggle;  czirksti,  to  chirp,  twitter;  Mag.  csergeni,  to  rattle, 
rustle.  Fr.  Jarganner,  to  gaggle  as  a  goose  ;  Jargouiller,  to 
warble,  chirp,  or  chatter. 

But  she  Tirithal  no  word  may  sovne 

But  chitre,  and  as  a  hkd  jargowne, — Gower  in  R. 

Hence  figuratively  for  an  utterance  of  soimds  not  understood. 
It.  gergo,  gergone,  Fr.  Jargon,  gibberish,  fustian  language,  a 
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barbarous  jangling. — Cot.  In  the  same  way  Wall,  gazouy^ 
to  warble,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  jargon. 
Jaundice.  Fr.  jaunisse,  the  yellow  disease ;  jaune,  yellow. 
Jaunty  Jaunce.  Two  ways  of  writing  the  same  word,  as  Fr. 
tamer  becomes  £.  taunt.  The  fundamental  meaning  is  to 
jolt  or  jog.  To  jounce,  to  bounce,  thump,  and  jolt  as  rough 
riders  are  wont  to  do.— Forby. 

Spurgalled  and  tired  hy  jouncing  Bolingbroke.— Rich.  II. 
Fr.Jancer  un  ckeval,  to  stir  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  it  be 
swart  withal ;  also  as  E.  Jaunt — Cot.  Manx  Jome,  a  jolt  or 
wince ;  jonseraghy  wincing,  acting  in  a  wild,  untamely  man- 
ner.— Cregeen.  Sw.  dunsa,  Dan.  dundse,  to  thump,  to  fall 
heavily. 

A  jaunt  oTjance  is  then*used  in  the  sense  of  an  outing  for 
pleasure  or  exercise,  as  Fr.  oiler  sefaire  cahoter  un  pen;  Sw. 
fara  ut  at  skakapa  sig,  to  take  a  jog,  to  take  exercise. 
Faith  would  I  had  a  few  more  jeances  on't, 
An  you  say  the  word  send  me  to  Jericho. 

B.  Jons.    Tale  of  a  Tub,  iL  4. 

Javelin.  Fr.  j'aeeline,  Sp.  j'abalin^,  properly  a  boar-spear, 
from  j'abali,  a  wild  boar. 

Jaw.  Jowe  or  cheek-bone,  numdibula. — ^Pr.  Pm.  Fr.jouey 
the  cheek,  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  throat,  jaws. 
*^  Ghirde  la  ley  et  le  oonseil  *et  vie  ert  i  ta  alme  et  grace  a  tea 
j'owes,"  et  erit  vita  animee  tusD  et  gratia  faucibus  tuu. — Pro- 
rerbes. 

The  cries  of  different  animals,  yelping  of  dogs,  chattering 
of  birds,  &c.,  give  rise  to  numerous  depreciatory  expressions 
for  talking,  and  thence  furnish  designations  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  jaws,  as  the  instrument  of  iaik.  Thus  from  PL  D. 
kifen,  kejffin,  to  yelp,  is  kife^  the  jaw ;  halt  de  kiffcy  hold 
your  jaw ;  from  Du.  kaeckelen,  Fr.  caqueter,  to  cackle,  is  PL  D. 
kiikely  in  the  same  sense  as  kife,  the  instrument  of  talk ;  holt 
dog  eenmal  de  kdkel,  hold  your  jaw  one  moment ;  whence, 
throwing  off  the  frequentative  termination,  Du.  kaecke,  the 
jaw,  cheek.     So  from  gaghelen,  to  gaggle,  Fris.  gaghel^  the 
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throat,  palate— Kil.;  from  Wall.  chaweTy  to  cheep,  crjr, 
chaweter,  to  chatter  as  daws,  E.  ehaj^,  to  chirp,  chatter 
{chaffinchy  a  chirping  bird ;  chough^  a  chattering  daw),  chaffley 
chaffevy  to  haggle,  we  pass  to  chaff-bone  (Hal.),  chaw-bone 
(Pakgr.),  jaw-bone;  chavel,  ckawl,  ehoioly  the  jaw.  Dan. 
kicBvle,  to  wrangle,  kiceve,  the  jaw.  To  katc,  to  cry  as  rooks 
or  daws,  to  gasp  for  breath,  leads  to  Du.  JeauwCy  a  daw; 
kauwe,  kouwe,  a  jaw,  throat,  cheek.  Again,  from  gabble,  con- 
fdsed  talk,  passing  int^yarrfe,  to  contend,  wrangle  (FT.javioler, 
to  gabUe — Cot.)  yjai?ver,  idle  talk,  jaul,  to  scold  or  grumble 
(parallel  with  Dan.  kiavle) — Hal.,  to  Jaw,  to  wrangle,  we  have 
gab,  the  mouth,  the  faculty  of  speech,  Jowl,  Joll,  the  jaw,  and 
(with  the  same  relation  to  jowl  as  was  seen  in  Jcaecke,  the  cheek, 
compared  with  kukel),  Fr.Jowe,  E.Jaw.  It  will  be  observed 
that  an  initial  k  or  ch  frequently  interchange  withy,  even  in 
the  same  language ;  Fr.  joj^u,  E.  chujffy ;  E.  Jowl,  ehowl. 
Jaw,  chatv,  Du.  kauwe,  Dan.  kueve, 

Jawy  2,  Jawhole.  Sc.  Jaw,  the  dash  of  the  sea ;  Jaw-hole,  a 
gully-hole,  sink  where  slops  are  thrown.  Fr.  gachis,  splash- 
i^gl  G*  gauche,  slops;  mist-gauche,  the  draining  of  the 
dunghill ;  schiff-gauche,  bilge- water. 

Jay.  A  bird  noted  for  its  chattering  cry.  Fr.  geai,  gai, 
a  jay,  chough,  daw ;  Sp.  gaio,  graio,  a  jay ;  Du.  kauwe,  kae, 
a  daw.— Kil.  Russ.  gai,  croaking,  E.  caw,  cry  of  rooks.  Comp. 
It.  gazza,  a  pie,  with  gazzerare,  Fr.  gazouiller,  to  chirp>  warble. 

Jealous.  Fr.  Jaloux,  from  Lat.  zelus,  zeal,  emulation, 
jealousy. 

Jeer.  ON.  dir,  derision,  ddra,  to  make  sport  of,  dari,  a 
fool.  On  the  other  hand  the  form  of  the  word  woidd  agree 
better  with  OE.  cheorre,  bicharren,  to  deceive — Layamon, 
from  AS.  cerran,  to  turn;  Rouchi  girie,  mauvaise  plaisan- 
terie,  tromperie,  inauvais  tour — H^cart,  where  the  idea  of 
deceit  is  again  connected  with  that  of  turning.  But  the 
sense  of  lEi,jeer  agrees  better  with  ON.  ddra. 

JeUy.  Fr.  gelee,  the  juice  of  meat  or  fruit  which  congeals 
on  oooling ;  geler,  to  freeze. 
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!    Jeopardy.    From  Fr.  jeu  partij  M.  Lat.  jocus  partttus,  an 
even  chance,  a  choice  of  two  alternatives. 

Dan  moiney^  vos  partirai 

Deu8  geu9,  li  malv^s  lesserez, 

Et  a  meilloar  yos  en  tanrez.— Fab.  et  Contes,  4.  24. 

Or  regardez  que  tous  ferez 

Que  je  T0U8  vueil  un  ge%  partir.^Ibid.  4.  293. 

Jerky  Jert.  A  ksh  of  a  whip,  a  hasty  pull  or  twitch. — B. 
*' A  shake,  Jert,  or  blow  with  the  cord  of  a  caveson." — Cot* 
W.  terc,  a  jerk  or  jolt. 

Jerkin.  Lang,  jhergaou,  an  over-coat ;  Fr.  jargot,  a  kind 
of  coarse  garment  worn  by  country  people. — Cot.  Du.  yurAr, 
a  child's  slop  or  pinafore.  OFr.  jasque,  a  quilted  jacket  worn 
under  the  cuirass ;  jazequen,  a  coat  of  mail. — Roquef. 

Jest.     See  Gest. 

Jet.  Fr.  jaiet,  Lat.  gagates.  "  The  geat  which  otherwise 
we  call  gagates  carrieth  the  name  of  a  town  and  river  both 
in  Lycia  called  Gages." — Holland.  Pliny  in  R. 

Jetty.  Fr.  jett^e,  a  cast,  also  v^  jetty  orjutty,  a  bearing  out 
in  buildings,  also  the  bank  of  a  ditch,  or  the  earth  cast  out  of 
it  when  it  is  made. — Cot.  Jetteis,  earth  cast  out  of  a  ditch. 
—Roquef.  Hence  ^,  jetty,  a  bank  carried  out  into  the  water. 

JeweL  Fr.  joyau,  joueL  It.  gioia,  joy,  delight,  a  gem, 
jewel,  a  precious  thing ;  gioie,  gioielle,  all  manner  of  jewels. 
— Fl.   See  Joy.    In  Mid.  Lat.  by  erroneous  etymology  yocafe. 

Jewise,  Juise.  Fr.  juise,  judgment,  from  judicium,  as 
ben^igon,  from  benedictio.  "Si  proeves  varient  eientjuyse  de 
pylorie  et  la  partie  perde  sa  demande." — Lib.  Alb.  665. 

To  Jet  To  strut,  to  carry  the  body  stately  or  proudly. 
"  I  iette  with  facyon  and  coimtenance  to  set  forthe  myselfe, 
je  me  braggue."— Palsgr.  in  Way. 

From  Lat.  jactare,  It.  giattare,  OFr.  jacter,  jotter,  to  brag 
or  vaunt,  also  to  swing,  toss,  shake  up  and  down ;  jactance, 
bragging,  proud  ostentation. — Cot.  In  the  same  way  Lith. 
mesti,  to  cast ;  metyti,  to  cast  to  and  fro,  to  brag,  to  strut. 

To  Jib.     To  start  backwards.     The  jib-sail  is  a  sail  which 
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Bhifts  of  itself  from  side  to  side  as  required  by  the  wind.  Diu 
gijpen  (of  sails),  to  turn  suddenly. — Halma.  OFr.  regiber^ 
regimber,  to  kick  or  wince.  "  tJor  al  so  sone  so  thet  flesch 
haveth  al  his  wil,  hit  regibbeth  anon  ase  fet  kalf." — Ancren 
Biwle  130.     Jibby,  a  gay  frisky  girl. — Hal. 

To  Jiffle,  Jifiy.  To  j'i^e,  to  be  restless. — Hal.  A  jiffy  is 
an  instant,  a  turn  of  the  hand!  To  jib,  to  turn  rapidly  back ; 
Fr.  gibelety  a  gimlet,  an  instrument  that  pierces  by  turning 
ground ;  W.  cipio^  ysgipio,  to  snatch. 

Jig.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  a  merry  dance  ; 
jiggetting,  joltmg,  shaking,  going  about  idly;  a  Jigger,  any 
piece  of  machinery  that  moves  with  reciprocating  action.  Fr. 
Jigtier,  to  throw  the  legs  about. — Pat.  de  Champ.  Hence 
vulgarly  gigues,  the  legs,  and  gigot,  a  leg  of  mutton.  See 
Jag. 

Jilt    Sc.  gillety  a  giddy  girl,  probably  for  giglet  or  giglot, 
a  flighty  girl ;   giglet  Fortune, — Shakesp.     To  jilt  one  is  to 
behave  to  him  like  ajillet,  to  be  inconstant  to  him. 
Ajillet  broke  hi&  heart  at  last. — Bums. 

To  Job.  To  peck,  to  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
Byllen  or  jobbyn  as  bryddys,  jobbyn  with  the  byl,  rostro. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  nni-jobber  is  a  synonym  of  the  nut-hatch,  a 
bird  which  breaks  open  nuts  with  blows  of  the  bill.  Bohem. 
dubaii,  Pol.  dziobae,  to  peck ;  dziob,  Gael,  gob,  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

Job.  The  dimirmtions  j'obbelyj'obbet,  a,  small  load  ( — Hal.), 
show  that  the  proper  meaning  of  job  is  a  lump,  whence  in  a 
secondary  sense  it  signifies  a  piece  of  work,  a  definite  task. 
In  the  same  way  from  gob,  gobbet,  a  lump  or  portion — Hal., 
to  work  by  the  gob,  to  work  by  the  piece. 

Jobation.  To  jobe  (at  the  university),  to  reprimand. — B. 
Jobation  is  still  in  use  for  a  taking  to  task,  such  as  Job  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  his  friends. 

Jockey.  From  Jack  (or,  with  the  Northern  pronunciation, 
Jock),  in  the  sense  of  a  person  if  in  inferior  position,  Jockg  was 
specially  applied  to  the  servant  who  looks  after  horses,  now 
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almost  confined  to  the  rider  of  a  race-horse ;  but  traces  of  the 
original  sense  remain  in  the  way  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
fellow.     "  That's  the  jockey  for  me." 

Joist.  The  joists  are  the  sleepers  on  which  the  floor  of  a 
room  is  laid,  the  bed  of  the  floor.  Gyst,  that  gothe  over  the 
flore,  soUve,  giste. — Palsgr.  in  Way.  Fr.  giste,  a  bed,  place 
to  lie  on,  from  gestr,  Lat.  jacere,  to  lie.  The  term  sleeper, 
with  which  railways  have  made  us  so  familiar,  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  figure. 

Joke.  Du.  Joky  sport ;  Lat.  jocus,  It.  gioco,  sport,  game. 
Lith.  dzugti  (ef2=Englishy),  to  be  merry;  dzugulis,  a  joker, 
dzaugtis\  padzugti,  to  rejoice. 

Jolly.  It.  giulivoy  Fr.  Jolt  for  joUf,  gay,  fine,  also  merry, 
jocund ;  jolieti,  jolivete,  prettiness,  mirth. — Cot.  Not  from 
Joviaiis,  but  from  ON.  jol,  £.  f/ule,  Christmas,  the  great  season 
of  festivities  in  rude  times. — Diez.  N.  juia  seg,  Du.  joelen, 
to  live  a  joyous  life,  to  make  merry. 

Jolly-boat.  Dan.  jolle,  a  yawl,  jolly-boat.  The  original 
meaning  is  probably  as  in  Fr.  j'alley  jalaye,  a  bowl ;  Du. 
jollekeHj  a  trough.  Dan.  jolU  afsted,  to  bowl  along.  See 
Gallon. 

To  Jolt.  The  representation  of  the  soimd  of  a  blow  admits 
of  infinite  variation.  To  jot ^  jotter,  to  jolt  roughly — Forby ; 
to  jock,  to  jolt. — Hal.  To  juik,  to  sound  as  liquor  shaken  in 
a  cask — Forby,  to  shake,  splash,  jolt. — Hal.  To  jolle,  to 
knock.  He  jowVd  their  heads  together. — Mrs  Baker.  A 
jouU'head,  or  jolter-head,  like  logger-head,  seems  to  be  from 
the  notion  of  wagging  the  head  to  and  fro,  and  not  from  the 
idea  of  tliickness. 

Jonquil.  Fr.  jonquille,  Sp.  junquilla,  the  sweet  yellow  Nar- 
cissus with  rush-like  leaves.     Lat.  juncus,  rush. 

Jordan.  Properly  an  earthen  pot,  synonymous  with  golly" 
pot,  Du.  gUi'pot,  a  clay  or  earthen  pot.  Like  gaily -pot,  in 
modem  times  the  term  was  specially  applied  to  the  vessels  in 
medical  use.  Our  host  in  the  Cant-erbury  Tales,  addressing 
the  Doctor  of  physick,  invokes  blessings  upon 
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— thy  urinalles  and  ihjjordams. 
Hollinshed  speaks  of  a  pretended  ''  physicus  et  astrologus  " 
being  exposed  with  two  "  jorden  pots  "  hung  round  his  neck, 
for  having  deceived  the  people  by  a  false  prediction  ;  **  dusd 
ollao  quas  jordanes  vocamus." — Walsingham  in  Jam.  Dan. 
Sw.  jord,  earth.  In  like  manner  Northampton  jumut,  a  pig- 
nut, for  earth-nut. 

To  Jostle.  To  thrust  or  push  with  the  elbows. — B.  A 
frequentative  from  OFr.  jatister.     See  Joust. 

Jot.  Synonymous  with  plump,  representing  the  sound 
made  by  the  fall  of  an  inelastic  object.  To  fall  Jot  on  one's 
rump,  to  plump  down.  To  Jot  a  thing  down,  to  note  it  at 
once  in  a  memorandum  book  as  it  occurs.  N.  detta,  to  fall 
suddenly,  drop  down,  to  break  in  pieces ;  dotten,  fallen ; 
daatt,  suddenly ;  Dan.  (with  an  intrusive  r),  dratte,  to  drop ; 
drat,  a  little  bit,  scrap,  slop. 

The  same  train  of  ideas  as  in  the  Danish  word  is  found  in 
the  case  of  E.  Jot,  which,  as  well  as  dot,  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  limip,  small  portion  of  anything.  ''  Briccia,  any  dot  or 
crum." — FL  Thus  we  are  led  to  regard  the  resemblance  to 
Gr.  Lcora,  from  which  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  com- 
monly derived,  as  an  accidental  coincidence.  The  interchange 
or  equivalence  of  an  initial  d  and/  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
as  in  Jag,  dug  ;  Job,  dab,  a  lump ;  TSt.  Jounce,  and  Sw.  dunsa, 
to  thump. 

Journey.  Fr.  Journ^e,  a  day's  work ;  Lat.  diumus,  daUy, 
from  dies,  day. 

Joust.  It.  giostrare,  Fr.  Jouster,  to  tUt.  Derived  by 
Muratori  jfrom  It.  chiostro,  chiostra,  Lombard  ciostra,  the  en- 
closed yard  in  which  a  tournament  was  held.  But  the  word 
has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  this  derivation  would  ac- 
count for,  and  the  radical  signification  seems  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  shock  of  the  combatants.  Limousin  dzusta  (dk— 
Eng.y),  to  knock  at  a  door ;  Fr.  jouster,  jouter  (whence  E. 
jostle),  properly  to  knock,  then,  with  softened  significance,  to 
meet  together,  to  join,  to  abut. 
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Ce  invest  avis  qu*en  Loimeisy 
Jusiereni  li  dux  e  li  reis. 

Chron.  Norm.  2.  10260. 
—the  Duke  and  the  King  met  together. 

Hon  champ  joute  au  sien,  my  field  abuts  upon  his^  as  G. 
stosst  daran,  literally,  strikes  against  it. 

The  origin  may  be  traced  to  ON.  thy 8,  OHG.  thuz,  doz, 
OSw.  dyst,  drntj  noise,  uproar,  tumult.  Dero  wellono  doz, 
fragor  undarum. — ^Notker. 

Med  dysf  swa  at  stanga  gingo  snnder. 

With  a  crash,  so  that  their  spears  flew  in  sunder. 

Ohron.  Rhythm,  in  Ihre. 

Dan.  dt/8t,  combat,  shock,  set-to.  Vove  en  dyst  med  en,  to 
-try  a  fall  with  one.  Hence  ranna  diost,  or  rida  diu8t,  to 
joust. 

Jovial.  Cheerful,  merry ;  qualities  supposed  to  belong  to 
one  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  or  Jove, 
as  melancholy  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

Jowl,  Jole.  Properly  the  jaws,  throat,  gullet,  often 
specially  applied  to  the  head  of  a  fish.  AjoU  of  sturgeon. — 
B.  &  F.  Oeoulea  of  sturgeon. — Howell.  Brancus,  a  gole, 
or  a  chawle. — Vocab.  in  Pr.  Pm.  v.  chavyl  bone.  JollCy  or 
heed,  caput.  JoUe  of  a  fysshe-teste.  Jawle^bone  of  a  wilde- 
bore. — Pr.  Pm.  and  notes.  "  The  chowle  or  crop  adhering 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  bill.*' — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  in  R. 

The  E.  forms  seem  to  have  equal  claims  to  a  Fr.  and  AS. 
ancestry ;  OFr.  gok,  golle,  geule,  Fr.  gueuUy  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet,  also  the  stomach  itself;  gueullard  (the  equivalent  of 
E.  Jowler,Ghowler),the  muzzle  of  a  beast,  also  a  wide-mouthed 
fellow. — Cot.  On  the  other  hand,  AS.  geagl,  jaw,  throat, 
geaflcK,  geahlas,  the  jaws.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the 
latter  {orms  jowl  or  j'ole  would  differ  from  Jaw  only  in  the 
-addition  of  a  final  el  or  /,  and  the  same  relation  is  seen  be- 
tween chotol  or  chawle,  and  Du.  kautoe,  kouwe,  kutoe,  throat, 
gullet,  cheek,  jaw,  chin,  gills. — Kil. 

Joy.  Lat.  gaudere,  gatistM  sum ;  It.  godere,  gioire,  OPtg. 
t 
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gouvir,  Prov.  gaiizivy  ;auzir,  Fr.  Jouir,  to  enjoy  ;  Ptg.  ffoivo, 

Prov.  gatigyjoi,  It.  gioia^  Fr.joie,  joy. — Diez. 

Jnb.    A  jug. 

With  brede  and  cheese  and  good  ale  in  ajubbe. 

Miller's  Tale. 

It.  gobbio,  gozzo,  a  bunch  in  the  throat,  goitre,  craw,  or  crop 
of  a  bird,  by  met.  any  glass  with  a  round  big  body. — FL 
See  Goblet. 

Judge,     loit.  judex,  It.  gtudice,  Yr.juge. 

Jug.  A  vessel  for  drink.  Jug  or  Judge  was  formerly  a 
familiar  equivalent  of  Joan  or  Jenny.  Jannette,  Judge, 
Jennie  (a  woman's  name) ;  Jehannette,  Jug,  or  Jinny. — Cot. 
Now  the  vessel  which  holds  drink  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
familiar  personification.  We  have  black-jadt  (a  jack  of  lea- 
ther to  drink  in — Minsheu),  a  leathern  jug  ;  Fr.  dame-jeanne, 
lady  Jane  (d&guised  in  £.  under  the  form  of  demijohn),  a 
large  pitcher;  and  both /acA:  and, Jill,  the  typical  designation 
of  a  common  man  and  woman,  are  used  for  a  small  measure 
of  drink.  Jack,  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint. — Hal.  But  see 
Goblet  and  Gill. 

To  Juggle,  Juggler.  OFr.  Jangleur,  jongleur,  jougleor, 
iugleur,  a  musician,  mountebank,  conjurer,  jester,  story-teller. 
It.  giocolatore,  Mid.  Lat.  joculatbr,  a  juggler.  AS.  geogelere, 
prsestigiator,  G.  gaukler,  a  mountebank,  conjurer,  merry-an- 
drew  ;  gaukeln,  to  perform  tricks  of  legerdemain ;  Du.  guy* 
cheler,  kokeler,  ludius,  gesticulator,  mimus,  joculator.— Kil. 
Bohem.  kuglar,  keykljr,  PoL  kuglar,  may  probably  be  bor- 
rowed  from  the  G. 

The  Fr.  jongleur  and  jugleur  are  I  believe  from  two  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  juggler's  business,  the  first  regarding  him 
as  a  jester  or  storyteller,  the  second  as  a  performer  of  sleight 
of  hand.  The  first  is  from  OFr.  jangler,  to  prattle,  tattle — 
Cot.,  to  jest,  flatter,  lie. — Roquef.  Jangelyn  orjaveryn,  gar- 
aoilo,  blatero,  garrio. — Pr.  Pm.  The  Lat.y<w?w/a<or  is  doubtless 
a  translation  of  jugleur,  and  not  vice  vers^,  and  can  only  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  very  natural  supposition  on  the  part  of 
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the  translator  that  the  word  was  derived  from  Lat.yocws,  which 
indeed  is  probably  from  the  same  ultimate  root.  The  radical 
signification  of  G.  gaukein,  E.  juggle,  is  deception  by  sleight 
of  hand,  and  the  word  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  class 
formed  from  the  root  gog,  Jog,  cog,  gig,  jig,  expressing  rapid 
movement  to  and  fro.  Ir.  gogam,  to  gesticulate — O'Brien; 
E.  cog,  to  cheat ;  P1.D.  gigeln,  begigeln,  to  delude,  beguile ; 
Du.  beguichelen,  to  dazzle,  fascinate,  delude;  Sc.  jouk,  to 
move  quickly  on  one  side,  also  to  juggle  or  play  tricks ;  jouknf' 
pawkry,  trick,  deception,  juggling ;  juxter,  a  juggler. 

Juice.  Sp.  jugo,  Lang,  jhuc,  Lat.  succiis,  juice,  sap  of 
plants  ;  Jjgjig.  jhuca,  to  suck. 

Julep.  A  drink  made  of  distilled  waters  and  syrops,  or  of 
a  decoction  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar. — Cot.  Accord- 
ing to  Diez  from  Pers.  guUab,  rosewater,  but  if  so  there  is  a 
singular  coincidence  with  Mod.  Gr.  C«^a>,  to  press  hard, 
squeeze  out  juice ;  C^a^iov,  C^^airior,  a  julep,  a  drink  com- 
posed of  juices. 

To  Jumble,  Jumbre.     To  shake  together. 

"Sejombre  nc  discordant  thing  ifere. 

Chaucer.  Tr.  and  Cress.  2. 1037. 

N.  Fris.  shumpeln,  to  jolt,  shake  as  a  waggon  on  a  rough 
road.    Then  to  agree  together. 

Let  us  yet  further  see  how  his  definicion  of  the  churche  and  his 
heresies  inUl  jumper  and  agree  together  among  themselfe. — Sir  T.  More 
inR. 

A  frequentative  oijump. 

To  Jump.  Sw.  gujypa,  to  rock,  to  tilt  up ;  Bav.  gumpen, 
to  jolt,  spring,  jump  ;  gumper,  the  plunger  of  a  pump.  Con- 
nected forms  are  OFr.  regiber,  regimher,  to  kick,  giber,  to 
throw  about  the  arms  or  legs;  Lang,  ghimba,  to  jump,  to 
kick. 

Jump.     2.  A  throw,  cast,  hazard. 

Our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this /«»/?. — ^Antony  and  Cle. 

Plump,  without  qualification  or  condition,  exact. 
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ru  set  her  on 
Myself,  awhile  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  where  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife. 

Te  shall  find  it  make  ytimp  six  hundred  sixty  six. — ^Bale  in  R. 
In  this  sense  the  word,  like  the  synonymous  plump,  represents 
the  sound  of  a  lump  thrown  down  in  the  midst.  Jum^  a  sud- 
den jolt  or  concussion  from  encountering  an  object  unawares. 
So  also  jot,  to  jolt;  also  plump,  downright;  "he  come  down 
Jot  upon  his  nunp  " — Forby,  where  jot  is  meant  to  represent 
the  sound  of  the  fall. 

Junk,  Junt.  Junk,  a  lump  or  piece. — Hal.  Old  Junk  is 
cable  or  thick  rope  cut  up  into  short  lengths  for  the  purpose 
of  unravelling.  "  A  good  Junt  of  beef.*' — Allan  Eamsay. 
Swiss  Jante  hrod,  a  himch  of  bread. — Idioticon  Bemense. 
Parallel  forms  are  chunk,  a  log  of  wood ;  chump,  a  log  or 
thick  piece.  The  chump-end  of  the  sirloin  is  the  thick  end.  Cob, 
a  lump  or  piece ;  cobhin,  a  piece  of  an  eel. — Hal.  ON.  kubbr, 
a  short  thick  piece ;  N.  kubba  8und'  ein  stock,  to  cut  a  stick  to 
bits ;  kubb,  kumb,  knubb,  a  short  thick  piece. 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  seems  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  a  lump  thrown  on  the  ground.  N. 
dunk,  a  hollow  sounds  as  when  something  heavy  falls. 
The  word  chump  is  used  by  boys  to  represent  the  sound 
made  by  a  stone  thrown  so  as  to  fall  into  the  water  without 
splash. 

Junket.  It.  giuncata,  any  junkets,  viz.  dainty  fresh  cheese, 
80  called  because  brought  to  market  upon  fresh  rushes 
(Fl.),  as  we  see  Yorkshire  cheese  marked  with  the  straws 
upon  which  it  has  been  set  to  drain.  Fr.  Joncade,  a  certain 
spoon-meat  made  of  cream,  rosewater,  and  sugar. — dot. 
The  name  of  Junket  is  still  given  in  Devonshire  to  a  similar 
preparation. 

From  delicacies  of  the  foregoing  description  to  Junket  has 
come  to  signify  to  feast,  to  frequent  entertainments. 

To  Jut.    Fr.  Jecter,  jetter,  to  cast,  throw,  put  or  push  forth  ; 
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foTJeiteTy  to  juty  lean  out,  hang  over. — Cot    lAtJactare,  to 
throw. 


To  Kaw,  to  Keek.  To  haw,  to  fetch  one's  breath  with 
diffioulty.  To  keck,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  throat  by  reason 
of  difficulty  of  breathing — B. ;  to  retch,  hawk,  clear  the 
throat.  ^HaL  Hence  keeker,  squeamish.  G.  kauehen,  kei* 
ehen,  to  gasp  for  breath ;  Du.  kichen,  to  pant,  cough,  sob ; 
Lap.  kakot,  kakht,  to  nauseate,  properly  doubtless  to  retch. 

Kebbers.  Refuse  sheep  taken  out  of  the  flock.— B.  "Keb- 
bers  or  cullers  drawn  out  of  a  flock  of  sheep.'' — Nomenclator 
in  Hal.     From  Du.  kippen,  to  pick  out,  to  cull. 

Keoks,  Keeksy,  Kex.  The  dry  hollow  stalks  of  last  year's 
growth,  especially  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Kex,  an  elder 
pipe. — Sherwood.    W.  cecye,  reeds,  canes ;  cecysen,  hemlock. 

Xedge.  1.  A  small  anchor.  ON.  kc^gi,  a  cask  fastened 
as  a  float  to  the  anchor  to  show  where  it  lies.  From  the 
float  the  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  anchor 
itself. 

2.  Brisk,  lively.     ON.  kitr,  N.  kaat,  glad,  lively. 

Kedge-belly.  A  glutton;  kedgy,  pot-bellied;  to  kedge 
one's  belly,  to  stuff  one's  belly.  N.  kaggje,  a  keg,  small  cask, 
jar,  a  heap  or  close-packed  mass ;  figuratively,  a  round  beUy^ 
thickset  person. 

To  Keek.  N.  kUta,  Du.  kijcken,  to  peep.  Keek,  peep,  and 
teet  are  all  used  in  the  sense  of  looking  narrowly,  and  all 
seem  originally  derived  from  the  representation  of  a  sharp 
sound.  The  syllable  kik,  in  Sw.  kik^hosia,  represents  the  shrill 
sound  of  the  throat  in  whooping-cough.  OE.  chykkyn  as 
hennys  byrdys  (to  peep  as  a  young  chick)  pipio — Pr.  Pm. 
Chick  is  also  used  to  represent  the  sound  made  by  a  hard 
body  breaking,  and  thence  a  crack  or  chip,  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  the  image  of  the  light  shining  through  a  crack  that  the 
notion  of  peeping  is  derived.  Thus  we  speak  indifferently  of 
the  peep  of  day,  or  crack  of  day.  But  it  may  be  simply  from 
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the  notion  of  shining,  bo  often  expressed  by  a  root  originally 
representing  a  sharp  sound.    Lap.  kiket^  to  shine. 

ToKeeL 

While  greasy  Sue  doth  keel  the  pot 

Conunonly  explained  to  eool,  or  by  others,  to  scnm.  The 
meaning  however  which  would  best  suit  the  context  is  to 
scour,  a  sense  warranted  by  the  patois  of  central  France, 
where  we  have  quillaud,  slippery,  polished,  shining ;  aequiUeri 

to  scour. 

J*aeqmllais  pdeles  et  pdelons, 
Les  marmites  et  les  chaudrons. 

JSquHler  la  vaisaelUj  to  scour.  Qut/ZSer,  as  coufer,  to  slip  or 
slide. — Jaubert. 

KeeL     1.  ON.  holty  Du.  kiel^  Fr.  quiUe^  keel  of  a  ship. 

Keel,  2,  XaylOi  Bkayle.  G.  kegel^  Fr.  quiUe^  nine-pins. 
Du.  keghel,  kekel,  icicle.    See  Icicle. 

Keelion,  Kelion.    The  piece  of  timber  lying  upon  the  keel 

in  which  the  mast  is  stepped. 

The  topmast  to  the  keehine  then  with  halyardi  down  they  drew. 

Chapman.  Homer. 

Dan.  kidl'Svinj  N.  kioh^svUl,  from  svillf  Q.  schwelle,  a  sill  or 
beam  on  which  something  rests  in  building. 

Keen.  G.  kuhn,  daring,  bold ;  auf  ehoas  kiihn  seyn,  to  be 
keen  after  something;  kauf-kuhtty  eager  to  buy.  OSw.  kon^ 
kyn,  quick,  prompt,  daring. 

To  Keep.  AS.  cepan,  to  observe,  be  intent  upon ;  cepan 
his  hearmes,  to  seek  his  injury ;  fteamcH  cepan,  fugam  capes- 
sere,  to  be  intent  upon  flight.  To  take  keep  of  a  thing,  to 
take  notice  of  it.  To  keep  a  day  holy  is  to  observe  it  as  holy ; 
to  keep  your  word,  to  observe  it.  Fris.  kijpen,  to  look. — 
Epkema.  A  similar  train  of  thought,  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
hMy  the  primitive  sense  of  which  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
now  expressed  by  the  compound  behold. 

Keg.  K.  kagsfe,  a  small  cask,  a  jar ;  W.  cawg,  a  bowl ; 
Sc.  eoffue,  cogy  a  hooped  wooden  vessel,  a  pail ;  Gael,  cogany  a 
email  drinking-dish. 
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.  Kftlter.  Beadinesa  for  work.  He  is  aot  yet  in  kelter. — 
Skiimer.  Prov.  Sw.  kiUnrng,  to  kilt  oneself,  or  tuck  up  one's 
clothes,  as  one  preparing  for  work,  operi  se  accingere. 

Kemlin,  Kimnd.  A  flat  tub  used  in  brewing,  for  scalding 
pigs,  or  the  like.  Kemplin  ( — ^B.),  kembing^  a  brewer's  yesseL 
— HaL  Du.  kam^  kamme,  a  brewery.— KiL  OFr.  eamie,  a 
brewing.  *'  Nus  ne  puet/MT^  combe,  ne  brasser  chervoise  ne 
goudale  JBaufl  son  oongi^."  Mid.  Lat.  *'  camum,  sicera,  potus 
&ctu8  ex  hordeo  et  aliis  rebus  calidis  nt  zinziber  et  similia, 
qm  ponuntur  in  testaceis  parvis  bene  obturatis,  etcum  aperi* 
untor,  salit  in  altum  et  vocatur  cerevisia." — Simon  Januensis 
in  Due. ;  ginger  beer. 

.  !h>  Kml  on.  kennoj  N.  kjenna,  to  perceive  by  sense,  re- 
cognize, obserye. 

KeiOLdL  1.  Fr.  chenal,  a  gutter  or  kennel;  Lat.  canak, 
pipe,  channel,  water  conduit. 

2.  Fr.  cienily  It  canilOy  a  place  where  dogs  are  kept.  Lat. 
eanisy  dog. 

Kenipeckla.  Easy  to  recognize,  conspicuously  marked.  N. 
kjennespakf  ready  at  observing,  quick  at  recognizing  what 
has  onoe  been  se^i,  from  kjenna,  to  recognize,  and  ON.  spakvy 
wise,  prudent.  In  £.  kejupechle  the  sense  is  inverted,  so  as 
to  indicate  a  quality  of  the  object  instead  of  the  observer, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  being  made,  to  signify  the  marki 
ing  by  which  the  object  is  distinguished. 

Kerb.  A  stone  laid  round  the  brim  of  a  well,  &c. — ^B.  A 
raised  border,  perhaps  originally  a  border  of  potsherds.  G-. 
scherbe,  a  pot-«herd;  Uwnen'Scherbe,  a  flower-pot;  kerbeny 
(=:E.  carve) y  to  notch  or  jag;  kerbe,  a  notch  or  jag;  Du. 
kerfy  a  notch,  segment,  piece  cut  out. 

Kerchief.  Fr.  couvrechiefy  a  coveidng  for  the  head;  OFr. 
chefy  chief y  head. 

KemeL  1.  ON.  kiami,  pith,  heart,  kernel ;  Fr.  cemeau, 
kernel  of  a  nut,  &c.  G.  kern,  pip  of  fruity  core,  inmost  or 
best  part  of  a  thing,  pith  of  a  tree.  Probably  from  kam, 
firain ;  kihmen,  hemen,  to  reduce  to  grain. 
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2.  Fr.  cameaUf  creneau,  the  battlement  of  a  wall ;  crenel^^ 
imbattled ;  cren,  a  notch^  nick,  jag.     See  Granny. 

Xeney.    Fr.  carisie,  creseau,  Sw.  kersing. 

KertreL  Burg^ndian  cri^tel,  Fr.  cresserelhy  querceUe,  a 
hawk  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  G.  synonym  rdtheUweihe^ 
from  rdthdj  raddle  or  red  chalk,  points  to  an  origin  in  O; 
rod'Crite^  creta  rubea. — ^Dief.  Supp. 

Kettle.    G.  kesael,  Goth,  katilf  Bohem.  Unas,  kotel. 

Eevel.  A  bit  for  a  horse,  gag  for  the  mouth.  Kevel^ 
mordale,  camus. — Pr.  Pm.  N.  I^'evla,  to  gag  a  kid  to  pre* 
Tent  it  sucking.  ON.  J^JK,  Dan.  kievk,  a  short  staff,  peg, 
rolling-pin.    W.  cef,  Lat.  cippua,  a  stock.    See  Gyre. 

Key*  !•  AS.  cceg,  Fris.  kap,  Lat.  clam,  Gr.  KX€^s,  kKths, 
a  key  of  a  lock.  The  Lat.  and  Gr.  forms  are  from  clau* 
dere,  dausum,  fcX(ia>,  to  inclose  or  shut,  as  G.  sMUsaelf  a  key, 
from  schliesaen,  to  shut.  Thus  analogy  would  lead  us  to  de- 
rive key  from  W.  cau,  to  shut,  making  it  identical  with  W. 
c<i€,  an  inclosure,  hedge,  garland,  Bret,  ka^,  a  hedge,  or  dyke» 

It  is  remarkable  that  Walach.  kytte  or  ky^,  a  key,  an  un- 
doubted descendant  of  Lat.  clavis,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  E.  word,  and  perhaps  this  identity  in  the  deriyatiyes  may 
proceed  from  a  radical  unity  of  the  parent  forms,  teaching  us 
to  regard  W.  cau,  the  origin  of  eae,  an  inclosure,  and  of  E. 
key,  as  the  analogue  of  Lat.  claudo,  the  origin  of  elavis.  The 
/  of  claudo  might  easily  fall  away,  as  the  /  of  G.  schliessen,  or 
Sw. .  sluta,  in  E.  shut,  while  the  final  d  disappears  as  com- 
pletely in  Ghr.  kK^uo  as  in  W.  cau.  Eyidence  moreover  that 
cae  had  once  a  final  d  may  be  found  in  Du.  kade,  kaai,  kae,  a 
dyke  or  causey;  zomer-kade  or  — kaai,  a  dyke  which  confines 
the  waters  in  summer  only;  unnter-kaai,  one  which  with*^ 
stands  the  winter  floods. 

Key,  2,  ttuay.  Fr.  quai,  Ptg.  caes,  Bret.  kae.  The  Bret 
kae,  inclosure,  hedge,  dyke,  as  well  as  quay,  and  Du.  kade, 
kae,  dyke,  causey,  would  look  as  if  a  quay  was  regarded  in 
the  first  instance  simply  as  a  dyke  or  embankment  along  a 
river's  side.    But  the  true  ezphmation  is  that  given  by  Spel- 
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mau,  "  Caia,  a  space  on  the  shore  compacted  by  beams  and 
planks  as  it  were  by  keysJ^  The  name  of  key  is  given  in 
construction  to  any  bond  used  for  firmly  uniting  separate 
parts.  Thus  key-stone  is  the  stone  which  binds  together  the 
two  sides  of  an  arch.  ^^  Key^  to  knitte  walls  togedyr,  clef/' 
— ^Palsgr.  "  Key^  or  knyttynge  of  two  wallys  in  unstabylle 
grounde,  loramentum  (concatenatio  lignorum,  as  the  word  is 
elsewhere  explained — ^Dief  Sup.)  yd  caya.  Keyage^  or 
botys  stonding,  ripatum." — ^Pr.  Pm. 

Kibe.  A  sore  on  the  heeL  DcTonsh.  kibby,  sore,  chapped. 
— HaL 

To  Cck.  Words  signifying  vibratory  or  abrupt  move- 
ment are  commonly  taken  from  sounds  of  a  similar  character. 
Now  Bav.  gagkeruy  gagkezetiy  kackezen,  kickem,  kickesen,  are 
used  to  represent  abrupt  sounds,  such  as  the  clucking  of  a  hen, 
dry  short  coughing,  stammering,  tittering,  giggling.  Gigk^ 
gagk^  in  nursery  language  a  clock,  a  ticker. — Deutsch.  Mun- 
dart  V.  434.  Hence  gig,  gag,  kik,  appear  as  roots  from 
whence  spring  forms  signifying  abrupt  impulsive  action. 
Tyrol  gagen,  goglen,  to  gesticulate,  to  toddle  as  a  child; 
gieken,  to  stick ;  gigl,  a  contemptuous  expression  for  the  feet. 
Prov.  Fr.  giguer,  gigaaser,  to  leap,  throw  about  the  legs ; 
gigailler,  s'^battre,  s*agiter. — Jaubert  Gl.  du  Centre  de  la  Pr. 
Gigue^  gigot,  a  leg. — Diet,  du  bas  lang.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained W.  deio,  to  kick ;  cic,  a  foot ;  cictor,  footman— Jones ; 
eieioyr,  infantry. — Richards. 

The  same  correspondence  between  the  expression  of  abrupt 
utterance  and  muscular  action  of  a  similar  kind  is  seen  in 
stammer  and  stamp  ;  stutter  and  Q.  stossen,  to  hit  or  kick ; 
PI.  D.  staggeln,  to  stammer,  and  E.  stagger ;  Sc.  habbh^  to 
stammer,  and  E.  hobble. 

Cekle,  Utile.  Ticklish,  unsteady,  easily  moved.  ITidfe- 
ishy  irritable ;  kiddle  (of  the  weather),  tmsettled. — Hal.  N. 
kita,  to  tickle,  to  touch  a  sensitive  place ;  kitl,  tickling,  irri- 
tation, shrug;  bUla,  to  tickle,  touch  a  sore  place,  to  rub  one's 
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shoulders  or  arms ;  ON.  kida  sef,  to  soratoh  oneself.     To  kid 
on,  to  incite  to  an  act. — Modem  Slang. 

Kiokshaw.  From  Fr.  queljuechose,  something,  applied  to 
an  imsubetantial  nicety  in  cookery,  and  thence  extended  to 
tmsubstantial  gratifications  of  other  kinds. 

"  There  cannot  be  no  more  certain  argument  of  a  decayed 
stomach  than  the  loathing  of  wholesome  and  solid  food,  and 
longing  after  fine  quelqueschoses  of  new  and  artificial  com- 
position."— Bp.  Hall  in  N.  and  Q.  ^^  Fricandeaux,  short, 
skinless,  and  dainty  puddings,  or  quelkchoses  made  of  good 
flesh  and  herbs  chopped  together." — Cot.  *'  (Brainsick).  Yet 
would  I  quit  my  pretensions  to  all  these  rather  than  not  be 
tiie  author  of  this  sonnet,  whidi  your  rudeness  hath  irrecover- 
ably lost.  (Limberham.)  Some  foolish  French  qtielqtiechose,  I 
warrant  you«  (Br.)  Quelquechose !  O  ignorance  in  supreme 
perfection  !  He  means  a  kekshose.  (Lim.)  Why  then  a  kek- 
shoes  let  it  be,  and  a  kekshoes  for  your  song." — Dryden, 
Kind  Keeper. 

,   Kid.     1.  ON.  ktdf  a  young  goat ;  G.  kttze,  a  female  cat,  a 
goat ;  kitzldn,  a  kid.     See  Kindle. 

Kid.  2,  Kidnap.  In  rogues'  slang  kid  is  a  child,  agreeing 
with  Lith.  kiidikiSf  a  child.  Hence  kidnap,  to  nab  or  steal 
children. 

3.  A  brush-fisiggot.  W.  cidys,  faggots ;  cidtfseni  a  single 
feggot 

4.  A  pannier  or  basket.— Hal.  Possibly  connected  with 
(he  last  sense  as  being  made  of  twigs.  Bay.  kotz,  kiftzen, 
kiitzenf  a  hod  or  basket  for  carrying  on  the  back.  Boh.  koaSf 
a  basketi  anjrthing  made  of  wicker. 

Kiddier,  Cadger.  A  packman  or  travelling  huxter.  Kid* 
dier,  kidger,  one  who  buys  up  fowls,  &c.,  at  farm-houses,  and 
carries  them  to  market. — Forby.  Persons  who  bring  fish 
ftom  the  sea' to  Newcastle  market  are  still  called  cadgers, — 
Brocket.  As  pedler,  pedder,.  from  the  ped  Or  basket  in  which 
he  carries  his  wares,  so  it  is  probable  that  kiddier^  cadger f  are 
from  kid.    See  Kid,  4. 
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Kiddle.  A  Basket  set  in  the  opening  of  a  weir  to  catch 
fishy  an  implement  frequently  denounced  in  our  old  municipal 
laws,  probably  on  account  of  its  destructiYeness.  Fr.  quideau, 
a  wicker  engine  whereby  fish  is  caught. — Cot.  Bret,  kidel^ 
a  net  £SEu»tened  to  two  stakes  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream. — 
Legonidec.  From  kid  in  the  3rd  and  4th  senses.  Boh.  kass^ 
basket,  anything  made  of  wicker ;  ka89atka,  a  wicker  cage 
for  fishing. 

Kidney.    No  probable  deriyation  can  be  suggested. 

Kilderkin.  Du.  kindeken,  kinneken,  a  small  barrel.  Comp» 
Dn.  kind,  E.  child. 

To  Kill.     AS.  cwellan,  to  kill ;  ctcelan,  to  die. 

And  preyid  him  that  he  wolde  to  him  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  rattis  ^IL 

Pardoner's  Tale. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  as  in  Dan.  qtMBle,  to  strangle, 
choke,  smother.  G.  qtialm,  a  suffocating  fiime,  thick  vapour ; 
Fin.  kuoUa,  to  die,  to  lose  strength  and  vigour ;  kuolen  toeteeny 
aquft  suffocor ;  kuolettaa,  to  kill.  If  choking  be  the  primitive 
meaning,  we  may  observe  a  like  relation  between  Fin.  huolla 
imd  Lat.  colium,  neck,  as  between  necare,  to  kill  (properly  to 
choke)  and  E.  neck. 

Kiln.  An  oven  for  burning  bricks  or  lime,  drying  malt,  &c« 
"W.  cylyn,  OSw.  kolna,  kiln ;  N.  kylna,  a  drying-house  for  com. 

KQt.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  Sw. 
ktfha,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  Du.  kildt  brads,  a  hunch  of  bread. 
Kladema  sitia  i  en  kylsa,  her  clothes  hang  all  in  a  bunch. 
Hence  OSw.  opkiita,  Dan.  kiite,  to  kilt  one's  clothes,  to  truss 
or  gather  them  up  into  a  bunch.  The  kili  or  short  petticoat 
of  the  Highlander  is  so  called  from  resembling  an  ordinary 
petticoat  kilted  up  for  convenience  of  walking.  Sw.  kilta 
bam,  to  swathe  an  infant,  to  make  a  bundle  of  it. 

Kin,  Kind.  AS.  ct/n,  Gk>th.  kuni,  kind,  family,  race;  kuns, 
kunda,  related,  of  the  same  family;  alfakum,  of  another 
family,  foreign.  AS.  nceddreha  cyn,  generation  of  vipers » 
moncyn,  mankind.     ON.  kyn,  race,  family,  sex ;  kynd,  off- 
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spring;  Da.  G.  kind^  child.  E.  kind,  kindly,  expresa  the 
loving  disposition  towards  each  other  proper  to  the  members 
of  a  family.  When  Hamlet  accuses  his  micle  of  being  *'  a 
little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind  "  he  is  simply  con- 
trasting the  closeness  of  the  connection  with  the  absence  of 
corresponding  affection. 

The  origin  is  AS.  cennan,  to  beget,  the  root  of  which,  een 
or  gen,  is  somewhat  masked  in  the  rednplicate  forms,  Lat. 
gigno  (gigeno),  Gr.  yivofxai  {yiy€voiMu,  yiyvoiiai),  but  is  mani- 
fest in  the  derivatiyes  genitua,  germs,  gens,  y€vos,  o£^ring, 
race,  kind,  sex,  y€V€a,  y€V€$\ov.  Bret,  gana,  genel,  to  beget ; 
W.  cenedl  (=Gr.  y^v^Bkov),  a  race ;  GaeL  gin,  beget ;  gineal, 
offspring ;  due,  cineadh,  race,  family. 

Kindred.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  AS.  r^den,  con- 
dition, equivalent  as  a  termination  to  E.  %hip.  On  iha 
rcedenne,  on  the  condition. — Leg.  In®.  63.  Oefer-rceden, 
companionship  ;  mtegrcaden,  relationship ;  teon-r<eden  (teonan, 
to  accuse,  reproach),  quarrel,  dispute ;  E.  hatred,  the  condi- 
tion of  hate. 

To  Kindle.  1.  To  produce  young,  applied  to  cats  and 
rabbits.  Probably  a  nasalized  form  of  kittle,  notwithstanding 
W.  cenedlu,  to  beget.  It  may  be  observed  that  Dan.  killing 
(for  kitting)  is  applied  to  the  young  of  both  the  hare  and  the 
cat.    See  Kitten. 

.  2.  To  produce  fire.  ON.  kynda,  to  set  fire  to,  kyndiU,  a 
light,  torch,  candle ;  N.  kvende,  chips  and  shavings  for  kind- 
ling fire ;  kyndel,  kynnel,  a  torch,  whence  E.  cannel  coal,  coal 
that  bums  like  a  torch.  Lat.  candere,  to  shine,  to  glow ; 
incendere,  to  kindle,  inflame,  incite. 

Probably  a  metaphorical  application  of  the  idea  of  giving 
birth  to,  expressed  by  the  root  gan,  gen,  ken,  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  which  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  extinction  of 
life  or  extinction  of  flame,  although  in  this  case  the  metaphor 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

.  King.  G.  konig,  ON.  konungr,  kongr,  king.  Lith.  kuni^ 
gas,  kuningas,  Lett,  kungs,  lord,  noble,  an  address  commonly 
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given  to  the  pastor  ;  Lit.  kuningene,  the  pastor's  wife ;  Lett. 
kundziba,  dominion ;  kenins^  I^ing.  Probably  identical  with 
Tartar  chan,  Wotiak  kun,  king,  emperor,  kunlen,  queeni 
kunoka^  lord,  chief. 

.  To  Kink.  1.  Said  of  children  when  their  breath  is  long 
stopped  through  eager  crying  or  coughing. — B.  An  imita* 
tion  of  the  shrill  sound  of  drawing  the  breath  under  such 
circumstances.  Chin-coughj  king-cough^  Du.  ktck-hoest^  kink^ 
hoesty  whooping-cough.  Sw.  kikna^  to  have  the  respiration 
stopped  ;  kikna  afskrattf  to  chink  with  laughter. 

2.  Du.  Sw.  kinkf  a  twist  in  a  cable  that  hinders  it  running 
evenly  out.  Prov.  E.  kench^  a  twist  or  sprain.  Kneckj  among 
sailors  is  the  twisting  of  a  rope  or  cable  as  it  is  veering 
out. — B.  The  primitive  meaning  may  perhaps  be  a  knot, 
from  ON.  keckr,  ktckr,  a  clod,  a  lump  in  gruel ;  Du.  knokkel, 
kinkdy  a  clod,  a  boor ;  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Fr. 
coqwj  a  knob,  a  bump  on  the  forehead,  also  a  kink  in  a  cord  ; 
N.  kokf  a  lump  of  earth. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  one  of  those  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  derivation  is  veiled  by  the  loss  of  an  r,  from  N. 
kringa,  to  twiBt ;  E.  crinkle,  Du.  kronkelenf  konkelen,  to 
whirl,  to  twist. 

Kirtle.  AS.  ct/rtel;  Sw.  Dan.  kjortel,  a  garment  either 
for  man  or  woman. 

Xifli.  Goth.  kuJ^'an,  G.  kOssen,  W.  cusaw,  cusannu,  Gr. 
Kvv€ia  (fut.  icvcro),  icvcrcro)),  to  kiss  ;  Sanscr.  kuch,  kus,  ON.  koss, 
kias. 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  seek  the  derivation  in  a  word 
signifying  mouth.  N.  mutt,  mouth,  mutte  {in  nursery  lang.), 
to  kiss ;  Lat.  os,  mouth,  osculum,  kiss  ;•  Boh.  huba  (=Gael- 
gob,  E.  gab),  the  mouth,  hubtcka,  kiss ;  Prov.  cais,  mouth, 
jaws,  acaissar,  to  kiss.  In  the  same  way  Goth,  kul^n  may 
be  compared  with  N.  kok,  throat,  swallow. 

'EL     1.  A  pail,  bucket.    Du.  kit,  kitte,  a  hooped  beer-can. 

2.  Brood,  collection.  Du.  kudde,  a  flock;  Bav.  kiitt,  a 
covey  of  partridges ;  Swiss  kutt,  an  assemblage  or  crew  of 
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people ;  Sette  Commune  ktM,  ktUia,  an  asoemblage  ;  kutte  va 
beiy  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Kite.  1.  A  bird  of  prey.  "W.  cud^  kite ;  cudyU  y  gtcint^ 
the  kestrell  or  wind-hover.  Bret,  kidel,  a  hawk.  From  cudto, 
to  horer — ^Pugh ;  cud,  velocity,  flight. — SpurrelL  So  Lith. 
lingotiy  to  hover ;  Unge^  kite. 

2.  A  belly.    See  Cud, 

Kitchen.  Lat.  coquina,  It.  eticina,  G.  kuchey  Du.  kokene, 
keukene  ;  from  Lat.  coquere,  to  boil.     See  Cook. 

KiflL  Acquaintance.  AS.  cuth,  Gt.  kund,  known.  From 
AS.  cennan,  Gt.  kennen,  to  know.  Kith  and  kin,  acquaint- 
ance and  relations. 

Kitten,  Eitling,  To  Kittle.  N.  kjetla  (of  cats),  to  bring 
forth  young ;  kjetling,  a  kitten ;  Fr.  ccUler,  to  kittle  as  a  cat. 
— =-Cot.  "  Goesjrpe,  whan  your  catte  kyteUeth  I  pray  you  let 
me  have  a  kytlynge.'^ — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

At  first  sight  we  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  kittk  and 
kitling,  as  well  as  kitten,  as  derivatives  from  the  parent  cat, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  the  animal  be  not 
derived  from  the  verb  signifying  to  bring  forth  young,  rather 
than  vice  vers&.  Bohem.  kotiti  se  (of  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  &c.), 
to  produce  young ;  Lat.  catuitts,  a  whelp ;  Dan.  killing  (for 
kitting),  the  young  of  hares  or  cats.  To  the  same  root  appa- 
rently belong  G.  kitzlein,  E.  kid,  a  young  goat ;  Gt.  kitze,  a 
&he-goat,  she-cat,  and  possibly  the  word  cat  itself  may  have 
the  same  origin,  as  the  names  of  animals  are  originally  very 
ill  defined,  and  the  designations  of  general  relations  of  age  or 
sex  are  apt  to  be  appropriated  to  particular  species.  Thus  the 
word  stag,  which  seems  properly  to  signify  a  male,  is  in  E. 
appropriated  to  the  male  deer,  while  N.  ategg  is  a  gander  or 
male  fowl ;  E.  bitch,  a  female  dog ;  Fr.  hiche,  a  female  deer. 

Knack.  A  snap  with  the  fingers,  a  trick  or  way  of  doing 
as  it  were  at  a  snap. 

Knack$  we  have  that  will  delight  you, 
Sleight  of  hand  that  will  invite  you. 

B.  Jonson  in  R. 
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It.  cnog^  a  knock,  crack,  &c.  In  the  same  way,  from  Du. 
knappeny  to  snap,  kruq),  alacer,  celer ;  knap^handig,  dexter, 
mann  expeditos. — Efl.  Avoir  le  ckic^  to  have  the  knack  of 
doing  Bomething. — Jaubert 

Knick-knackSy  trickery,  gesticulation,  articles  of  small 
yalnd  for  show  and  not  for  use. 

But  if  ye  use  these  kniek-knaeist 

This  fast  and  looee  with  faithful  men  and  true, 

Toull  be  the  first  will  find  it— B.  &  F.  in  R. 

Knag.  A  projection,  a  knot  in  wood.  **  The  great  horns 
of  beetles,  especially  such  as  be  knagged  as  it  were  with  small 
teeth." — Holland.  Pliny  in  R.  A  word  formed  on  the  same 
plan  withyo^  or  cogy  signifying  in  the  first  instance  a  sudden 
jog,  then  the  corresponding  projection  in  the  path  of  the 
jogging  object,  a  projection  from  a  solid  surface.  Ir.  ciia^, 
a  knock,  crack ;  cnagach  (properly  jolting),  rough  or  uneven ; 
Sw.  knaglig,  rugged ;  Dan.  knag,  a  crack,  crash,  a  wooden 
peg,  cog  of  a  wheel.  It.  nocco,  nocchio,  any  bunch,  knob| 
snag,  or  ruggedness  in  tree  or  wood. — Fl. 

Knap.  To  snap,  to  break  with  a  snapping  noise.  G-. 
knappen,  to  crackle,  crack,  to  gnaw,  bite,  nibble,  to  nip, 
twitch  or  break  off;  also  as  E.  knap  (among  hunters),  to 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  leaves,  shrubs,  &c. ;  to  knapple,  to  gnaw 
off. — B.  Fin.  nappata,  to  snap  at,  pluck,  snatch,  nappia,  to 
pluck  as  berries ;  Du.  knappen,  to  snatch,  to  nab. 

Knapsack.  From  the  notion  of  chewing  or  gnawing  G. 
and  Dur  knappen  acquires  the  sense  of  eating.  Wir  haben 
nichts  zu  knappen,  we  have  to  live  on.  Hence  knap^sack,  a 
provision-sack. 

Knave.    AS.  cnapa,  G.  knahe,  knappe,  a  boy,  youth,  serv- 
ant, a  depreciatory  term  of  address  to  an  inferior. 
But  he  that  nought  hath  ne  coveiteth  to  have 
Is  rich,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave^—W.  of  Bath. 

Du.  knegt  (the  equivalent  of  £.  knight),  a  boy  or  servant,  as 
well  as  knape,  have  acquired  a  depreciatory  sense  analogous 
to  E.  knave.    JSy  is  een  knegt,  een  knape,  he  is  a  rogue. 
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The  original  meaning  is  probably  a  lump  (of  a  boy),  from 
knap  or  knop,  a  knob  or  bunch,  as  the  word  boy  itself  has 
formerly  been  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Gael,  cnap, 
a  knob,  knot,  Imnp,  a  stout  boy.  So  also  ON.  hnaus,  a  clod  ; 
Sw.  knos^  a  knoll ;  Dan.  knos,  a  lad. 

To  Enead.  ON.  hnoda^  gnyda,  Du.  kneeden,  G.  kneten,  to 
knead ;  Dan.  gnide,  to  rub ;  PL  D.  gnideln,  to  smooth  by 
rubbing  with  a  flat  implement.  W.  cniUiOf  to  strike,  twitch, 
rub  gently;  Bohem.  hnetu,  hnfstiy  Pol.  gniesc\  to  press  or 
pinch  (as  a  tight  shoe),  to  knead. 

ON.  gnyr,  tumultus,  strepitus;  gnya^  gntiddi,  to  rush 
violently,  to  rub,  to  knead.  Stormurinn  gny'r  d  husum,  or 
gncedir  &  htmtm,  the  storm  beats  upon  the  house ;  gnydr,  the 
rushing  of  waters. 

Knee,  Kneel.     G.  knie,  Gr.  yow,  Lat.  genu. 

EnelL  Sw.  knall,  explosion,  loud  noise,  N.  gnellf  gnoll, 
noil,  shrill  cry ;  Mid.  Lat.  nola,  a  bell ;  Dan.  knald,  crack  of 
a  whip,  explosion. 

Knick-knack.    See  Knack. 

Knife.  Du.  knijf,  G.  kneif,  Cat.  gantvety  knife ;  Fr.  eanifj 
penknife.  An  instrument  for  nipping  or  snipping ;  G.  kneif  en, 
kneipen,  to  nip  or  pinch ;  kneip-acherey  snippers ;  Du.  knippen, 
Bnippen,  to  dip,  shear ;  knip-meBf  a  razor ;  W.  cneifioy  to  dip, 
shear,  poll. 

Knight.  Properly  a  young  man,  then  a  man  at  arms, 
fighting  man  ;  Kar  €^oxr)v»  the  soldier  who  fought  on  horse- 
back with  armour  of  defence.  AS.  cniht,  a  boy,  youth, 
servant;  cnihUdHy  man-child.  Swiss  knecht,  strong  active 
youth ;  knechten,  to  put  forth  strength,  show  activity. 
.  The  word  is  so  exactly  synonymous  with  G.  knabe,  knappe, 
E.  knave,  that  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  a  like  origin 
in  Du.  knocht,  a  knot. — Eol. 

To  Knit.  To  form  knots,  to  make  a  texture,  like  that  of 
stockings,  formed  of  a  succession  of  knots ;  also  to  bind  toge- 
ther. PI.  D.  knutte,  a  knot ;  knutten,  to  make  into  a  knot, 
to  knit.    See  Knot. 
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Knob,  Knop,  Knoek.  The  SQimd  of  a  crack  or  blow  is  imi- 
tated by  the  syllables  knap  and  kmxck,  with  such  variations 
in  the  vowel  and  in  the  character  of  the  final  consonant  as 
may  seem  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  particular  sound  in 
question.  Hence  are  developed  two  series  of  forms,  ending  in 
a  labial  and  a  guttural  respectively,  and  expressing  ideas 
connected  with  the  notion  of  striking,  as  the  blow  itself,  the 
implement  with  which  it  is  given,  the  track  of  the  blow, 
a  projection,  jutting  out,  prominence,  lump. 

Thus,  with  a  labial  termination,  we  have  Gbel.  cnap,  to 
strike,  to  beat ;  a  button,  lump,  boss,  hillock ;  W.  cntopa,  a 
knob,  a  club ;  E.  knap,  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  anything  that 
sticks  out — B. ;  knap,  a  bud ;  Du.  knoppe,  icnoop,  a  knot,  a 
bud;  G.  knopf,  a  knob,  button,  ball,  head;  PL  D.  knobhe, 
knubbe,  anything  thick  and  round,  a  knotty  stick,  a  flower- 
bud  ;  knobken,  a  small  loaf;  Dan.  knub,  a  log,  block ;  knubbet, 
knotty ;  knubbe,  to  bang,  to  thrash. 

With  a  guttural  termination  6.  knack,  a  crack  or  snap ; 
nUsse  knacken,  to  crack  nuts ;  Gael,  cnac,  crack ;  E.  knock, 
to  strike ;  GaeL  cnoc,  a  hillock,  eminence ;  W.  enwc,  a  knob, 
lump,  bunch ;  Ir.  cnagaim,  to  knock,  to  rap ;  cnagach,  rough, 
uneven;  cnagaid,  hump-backed;  GhteL  cnag,  a  knob;  E. 
knag,  a  projection. 

Knock.    See  Knob. 

Knoll.  A  round  hillock;  a  turnip. — ^B.  An  expression 
of  the  dafls  of  those  explained  under  Knob.  ON.  hnaUa,  to 
beat  with  a  stick;  knaUr,  a  cudgel;  G.  knoUen,  a  knob, 
bunch,  lump,  figuratively  a  clown.  PL  D.  kntdh,  a  hunch, 
a  crumple. 

Knot  Another  of  the  forms  signifying  a  knob  or  projec- 
tion, derived  firom  the  image  of  knocking  or  striking.  Du. 
knoebe,  knudse,  a  dub ;  knodsen,  knudsen,  to  beat ;  knodde,  a 
knuckle,  a  knot ;  knuUel,  a  cudgel ;  PL  D.  knutte,  G.  knote, 
a  knot ;  Lat.  nodm,  a  knot,  knob.  Dan.  knude,  knot,  bump, 
protuberance.    See  Knob. 

Ximr.    AS.  &wwan,  OHG.  ctiahen,  Sasiacr.jna,  Pol.  znac. 
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lith.  iinoti  (i=Fr.  J),  Gr.  (ycroo),  yiy€Voa>,  yiyevwrKO)) 
yiyv<o(rK(»>,  Lat.  (genoo,  genosco)  gnosoo,  to  know.  The  origin- 
al root  seems  to  be  gen  or  ken,  ifith  the  sense  probably  of 
seize^  get^  apprehend. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Lat.  cognoacere  should  be  reduced 
in  the  course  of  degradation  to  a  form  nearly  identical  with 
E.  know.  Chgnoscere,  Namur  conochey  and  thence  by  the 
change  usual  in  Walloon  of  the  sound  of  ach  into  h,  WalL 
kinohe,  to  know. 

Knowledge.  Formerly  knowleche,  the  last  syllable  of 
which  is  the  ON.  leikf  N.  leikje,  usually  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  abstract  nouns.  In  AS.  and  OE.  it  took  the  form 
of  lac  or  feu?  /  AS.  reaf-he^  robbery ;  OE.  schend-lac,  deri- 
sion ;  tcouhlac,  seduction ;  fear-laey  fear ;  god4eic,  goodness — 
Ancren  Biwle ;  PL  D.  brutU-lag,  E.  wedlock.  It  is  remark-f 
able  that  the  termination  lik  has  exactly  the  same  force  in 
Turkish;  Jichigi-lik,  the  trade  of  a  cooper;  kalem-lik,  the 
function  of  a  pen ;  adem-ltk,  the  quality  of  man ;  dagh-lik, 
moimtainous  country ;  beyaz-lik,  whiteness ;  {bakm<ik,  to  look) 
bakmak'Uk,  the  act  of  looking,  Turk.  Uka,  fece,  countenance ; 
OE.  kBcheSf  looks,  gestures. — Layamon. 

Knuckle.  Du.  knokel,  the  knotty  or  projecting  part  of  the 
joints ;  knokeh  van  den  rug-graety  the  vertebrdB  of  the  back ; 
knoke,  knock-been,  the  ankle ;  knoke,  a  knot  in  a  tree,  a  bone, 
because  the  bones  in  the  living  body  become  conspicuous  at 
their  projecting  end ;  G.  knocken,  bone  ;  knoehely  a  knuckle^ 
knot,  or  joints  the  joints  of  the  fingers^  ankle,  toes.  See 
£nob. 


LabdL  OFr.  lambel,  a  shred  or  rag  holding  but  Httls  to 
the  whole,  a  label ;  lambeauZy  i^gSi  tatters.  Lambeaux  or 
labeaux  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  fringe  (laciniis) 
hanging  from  the  military  cloak — ^Duc. ;  OE.  lamboys,  ^the 
drapery  which  came  from  below  the  tasses  over  the  thighs. — 
Hal.    G.  lappen,  a  rag,  lap,  lobe ;  lumpen,  a  rag,  tatter ;  It. 
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lembo,  the  skirt  or  lap  of  a  garment,  anything  that  flaps 
or  hangs  loose;  Milan,  lamp^  a  lap,  skirt^  rag,  slice.  S^ 
Lap. 

LaM.  Lat.  laqueus,  Prov.  lae,  laz,  kUx,  It  laeeioy  Fr.  lacqs, 
a  hce,  tie,  snare,  nooee;  Prov.  lassar,  lachoTy  Fr.  lacer,  to 
lace,  bind,  fasten.  The  lacing  is  thus  the  binding  of  a  garr 
ment,  and  the  name  has  been  appropriated  to  the  border  of 
gold  or  silver  tissue,  of  silk  or  open  thread- work  used  as  an 
ornamental  edging  to  garments  of  different  kinds.  See 
Latch. 

Laehes.    Negligence. 

Then  cometh  lachesse,  that  is,  he  that  whan  he  beginneth  any  good 
work,  anon  he  wol  forlete  and  atint  it. — Parson's  Tale. 

OFr.  Uuche,  slack,  remiss,  fSsdnt;  Lat.  Iaxu8,  loose.  See 
Loose. 

Lack,  1,  Lake,  Lacker.  Lack,  an  East  Indian  resin  of  a 
red  colour,  the  pigment  extracted  from  which  is  Lake.  Fr. 
hcque,  sanguine,  rose  or  rubj  colour. — Cot.  Iiacquered  ware 
is  ware  covered  with  a  varnish  of  lack.  ''  The  lack  of  Ton* 
quin  isjijart  of  gummy  juice  that  drains  out  of  trees.  The 
cabinets  to^be  lackered  are  made  of  fir  or  pine  tree." — Dam- 
pier  in  B.  Dn.  lak-werk,  lackered  ware.  The  name  is  then 
extended  to  other  kinds  of  varnish.  Fr.  laere,  a  cement  of 
rosin,  brimstone,  and  wax.-— Cot.  It.  laeca,  white  lead,  also 
a  kind  of  white  varnish ;  ktcearcy  to  paint  or  daub  over  with 
laccay  to  paint  as  women  do  their  feu^es. — Fl. 

2.  Lack  had  formerly  two  senses,  identical  with  those 
of  Du.  lad^  laeckcy  want,  defect,  fault,  blame;  laecken, 
to  decrease,  become  deficient,  also  to  accuse,  to  blame.  Of 
these  senses  the  notion  of  fault  or  blame  might  be  incidental 
to  that  of  deficiency  or  want,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
uses  of  the  word  are  from  t^tijly  different  sources. 

The  origin  of  lachj  want,  is  seen  in  Swab,  lack  (properly 
slack),  slow,  fSsunt  To  lack  then  is  to  become  slack,  to  cease, 
to  be  wanting.  In  like  manner  G.  fiaUy  faint,  feeUe ;  dieae 
waare  unrdflau,  this  article  lacks  or  is  no  more  sought  for— r 
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Eiittner,  the  demand  becomes  slack.  Du.  laeckende  toaere 
merx  decrescens ;  kiecken,  minuere^  decresoere,  defioere  pau- 
latim,  deesse. — Eil.  Namur  lauk,  slack;  Wall,  laker,  to 
slacken^  cease^  give  over.  In'  like  nin  d^ phurey  it  does  not 
cease  to  rain. — Grandg.  Again^  from  Prov.  E.  lash,  lask, 
slack,  loose,  watery ;  to  laak,  to  shorten,  lessen. — ^Hal. 

On  the  other  hand  lack,  in  the  sense  of  blame,  seems  to  be 
for  clack,  clag,  PI.  D.  klaJe,  klaks,  G.  kleck,  a  spot,  blot,  stain^ 
disgrace ;  einem  enen  klak  anhangen,  to  fix  a  blot  upon  him. 
Sc*  clag,  an  encumbrance,  charge,  impeachment.  '^  He  has 
nae  dag  till  his  tail/'  no  stain  on  his  character. 

He  was  a  man  without  a  elag, 
His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw. 

PI.  D.  een  lak  (or  more  frequently),  enen  klak  in  de  ware 
etniten,  to  find  fault  with  wares ;  Sw.  lak,  vice,  fault. 
Lackey,  Lacket. 

Than  they  of  Haynault  bought  little  nagges  to  ride  at  their  ease,  and 
they  sent  hack  their  ktekettes  and  pages. — Bemers.  Froissart  in  R. 

Fr.  laquais,  a  footman ;  OFr.  naquet,  naquais,  an  attendant 
at  a  tennis-court ;  naqueter,  to  stop  a  ball  at  tennis^  also  to 
wait  at  a  g^eat  man's  door,  to  obserye  dutifully,  attend 
obsequiously. — Cot. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  nacket'e  original  office  of 
catching  the  ball.  Fr.  naque-mouche,  a  fly-catcher.  A  sharp 
sound  is  represented  by  the  syllable  knack,  as  in  G.  knacken, 
to  crack,  Fr.  naquer,  to  gnaw  with  a  snapping  sound  like  a 
dog ;  naqueter  dee  dens,  to  chatter  with  the  teeth.  Thence 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  quick  abrupt  movement,  as  in 
the  sense  of  catching,  or  in  Bay.  knaeken,  a  stroke;  Fr. 
naqueter  de  la  queue,  to  wag  the  tail. 

The  interchange  of  an  initial  /  and  n  is  not  infrequent,  as 
in  It.  livello  and  ntcelh,  Lat.  lympha  and  nympha;  N.  lykjel 
and  nykjel,  a  key ;  Sp.  lutria  and  nutria,  an  otter. 

Lad,  Lass.  Lad  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  man 
of  inferior  station. 
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Sixti  and  ten 
Starke  laddes,  rtalworthe  men.^HaTelok. 
To  make  lordes  of  laddes 
Of  land  that  he  winneth. 
And  firemen  foule  thralles 
lliatfoUwen  noght  hia  lawes.— P.  P.  1325. 
When  laddes  weddeth  leuedies. 

Prophesy  of  Thomas,  of  Ercildoane  in  Havelok.  Qloss. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  with  OHG.  laz,  libertinus 
{G.  freigelassner) ;  frilaz,  manumissus ;  hantlaSf  libertus. — 
Graff.  **  Sunt  etiam  apud  illos  (Saxones)  qui  edhilingi,  sunt 
qui  fiilingi,  sunt  qui  lazzi  illorum  lingull  dicuntur^  Latinll 
vero  lingu&  hoc  sunt ;  nobiles,  ingenui,  atque  serviles." — 
Nithardus  in  Graff.  G.  hsse,  Du.  laete,  a  peasant  bound  to 
certain  rents  and  duties,  corresponding  to  our  copyhold 
tenures.  The  word  is  Latinized  in  various  ways,  Htus,  lidus, 
leduSy  adscriptitius,  servus  glebae. — ^Duc.  **  Et  Saxones  omnes 
tradiderunt  se  illi  et  omnium  accepit  obsides  tarn  ingenues 
quam  et  Udos/^ — Annales  Franc,  ibid.  In  the  Frisian  laws 
the  composition  of  a  Htus  was  double  that  of  a  slave  and  half 
that  of  a  freeman.  Mid.  Lat.  kudus,  leudis,  a  vassal,  sub* 
ject,  AS.  lead,  a  people,  G.  kute,  people,  Goth.  Jugga-lauds, 
a  young  man,  may  probably  be  distinct. 

The  difficulty  in  identifying  E.  lad  with  OHG.  laz  arises 
from  the  fern,  lass  (for  laddess),  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Sax.  idiom,  and  would  look  like  a  derivation  £rom 
W.  lodes,  a  lass ;  llawd,  a  lad. 

Ladder.  AS.  hlwdre,  OHG.  hleitar,  G.  letter  (fem.),  PoL 
letra,  a  ladder.     W.  llethr,  the  slope  of  a  hill,  declivity. 

Lade.  1.  Lade,  a  ditch  or  drain. — ^Hal.  A  lade,  mill* 
lade  or  mill'leat,  is  the  cut  which  brings  water  to  a  mill.  AS. 
lad,  a  canal,  conduit;  Du.  leyde,  water^leyde,  aquacductuSj 
aquagium.— E. 

From  AS.  hedan,  Du.  leyden,  to  lead. 

To  Lad6,  2,  Ladle.  To  lade,  to  let  in  water,  to  leak ;  to 
draw  off  a  liquid  by  dipping  in  it  a  receptacle  of  smaller  size ; 
iadle,  the  implement  employed  for  that  purpose. 

YOL.   II.  X 
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Wythynne  the  ship  wlii^e  that  Ai^s  made, 

Whiche  was  so  staunche  it  myghte  no  water  lade.—^el. 

In  the  same  sense  Swab,  laasen;  das  gefSss  lOsst,  the  cask 
leaks.  The  G.  ablaasen,  to  let  off,  is  applied  not  only  to 
drawing  off  a  cask  by  letting  the  liquor  run,  but  to  hiding  it 
out  by  a  scoop  or  bucket,  while  the  simple  verb  lassen  is  used 
in  Swabia  iii  the  same  sense,  and  as  a  noun  is  used  to  signify 
the  bucket  used  in  lading.  We  thus  are  led  to  identify  lade 
with  G.  lassen,  Dan.  lade,  to  let.  Comp.  Dan.  lad^em^  a 
lancet,  an  implement  for  letting  or  drawing  off  blood. 

La4y.    AS.  hk^dig. 

Lady-OQW,  Lady-bird.  The  name  of  a  well-known  small, 
apotted^  hemispherical  beetle,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  as 
appears  by  the  German  name  Marien-kHfer  or  Oottes-kuhlein. 
In  Brittany  it  is  called  la  petite  vache  du  ban  Dieu^  and 
Bohem.  Bo%j  kraimcha,  God's  Uttle  cow,  has^^he  same  mean* 
ing.  The  comparison  of  a  beetle  to  a  cow  fiieems  strange,  but 
in  other  cases  the  name  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  are  given  to  in« 
sects  of  different  kinds,  and  Pol.  krowka,  Uttle  cow,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  dxmg-beetle.  The  large  black  beetle^ 
popularly  called  Devil's  coach-horse,  is  in  ON.  Jdtun-(m,  the 
GKant*s  ox,  the  Jotun  iti  Northern  mythology  filling  the 
place  of  the  Devils  in  Jewish,  while  the  ox  or  beast  of  the 
plough  is  exchanged  in  modem  times  for  the  more  con- 
spicuous coach-horse* 

The  other  name.  Lady-bird  (by  which  Lady-cou)  is  being 
rapidly  supplanted),  was  probably  given  as  seeming  more 
appropriate  to  a  flying  creature ;  but  bird  may  here  be  a 
corruption  of  bode  or  bud,  a  name  given  to  insects  of  different 
kinds,  as  eham-bode,  dung-beetle,  wool-bode,  hairy  cater- 
pillar. ~E;  Adams  on  names  of  insects  in  Fhilolog.  Trans. 

To  Lag.  To  trail  behind,  to  flag.  As  in  muscular  exertion 
the  limbs  are  made  rigid,  the  idea  of  the  opposite  condition^ 
faintness,  laziness,  slowness,  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
what  is  loose  or  slack.  W.  llag,  loose,  slack,  sluggish ;  Gael. 
lag,  feeble,  faint;    Esthon.   lang,  lank,  loose,   slack;    Gr, 
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kayapa^y  alack,  pliant;  \ayyaCM,  Xayyt^,  to  slacken;  Bav. 
lugk^  loose,  not  tight. 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  is  a  representation  of  the 
sound  of  a  loose  body  flapping  or  rattling.  Prov.  E.  log^ 
logger t  to  oscillate,  shake  as  a  loose  wheel ;  G.  locker^  loose, 
&c.    See  To  Log. 

Lair.  A  lying  place,  now  confined  to  a  lying  place  for 
heasts. 

The  mynster  churdi,  this  day  qf  great  repayre. 

Of  Okstenbory  where  now  he  has  hia  leyre, — Hardyng  in  R. 

Dn.  legcTy  bed,  sleeping  place,  lair  of  a  beast,  camp  or  place 
occupied  by  an  army ;  Dan.  leir^  camp ;  from  Bu.  leggeriy  to 
lie ;  te  bedden^  te  velde  leggen,  to  lie  in  bed,  to  camp.  AS. 
Iege9\  a  lying,  whether  in  the  grave  or  in  bed ;  legeres  wyrthe, 
worthy  of  burial ;  also  the  cause  of  lying  or  disease ;  place  of 
Ijong  or  bed ;  lying  with  or  adultery ;  leger-gyU,  OE.  lair- 
mtSy  a  fine  for  adultery. — B. 

lake.     1.  A  pigment.    See  Lack. 

2.  Fr.  lac,  Lat.  locus. 

To  Lam.  To  give  a  beating  to.  ON.  lemftty  to  give  a 
sound  drubbing,  N.  UBrnja,  to  beat.  Du.  lam-slaen,  enervare 
Tcrberibtts ;  lam,  flaccid,  languid,  weak ;  lamme  leden,  mem- 
bra dissoluta ;  Piedm.  lam,  loose,  slack.  To  lam  then  would 
be  to  beat  faint,  to  exhaust  with  blows,  analogous  to  Dan. 
mlfr-banke,  to  give  a  sound  drubbing,  literally  to  beat  tender. 

Lamb.  Esthon.  lammas,  lamba,  Fin.  lammas,  lampaan,  a 
•sheep ;  lampuri,  a  shepherd.    Lap.  libbe,  a  lamb. 

Lame.  Broken  or  enfeebled  in  some  of  the  membenu 
Senr.  lomiti,  to  break ;  laman,  broken,  tired ;  PoL  lamac,  to 
break ;  lamanie  w  nogach,  gout  in  the  feet ;  Dan.  lam,  palsied, 
paralytic;  Du.  leme,  lemie,  mutilatio,  vitium — Kil. ;  ON. 
lami,  broken,  enfeebled,  impaired ;  lami,  a  break,  fracture ; 
lama,  to  weaken,  impair ;  lam,  a  fracture,  enfeebling ;  lama, 
membris  fractus  vel  viribus ;  fot^lama,  far-lama,  incapacitated 
in  the  feet,  in  the  power  of  walking. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning  of  lame  sometimes 
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approaches  very  closely  that  of  Du.  laf^  lam,  flaccid,  languid* 
weak;  Pied,  lam,  loose,  slack ;  N.  lam(t,  lameny  fatigued,  ex- 
hausted, unstrung.  Comp.  Bu.  hmmelick,  languid^,  remisse, 
Begniter,  with  lamely;  lamme  sanck,  inconditum  et  ineptum 
jcarmen^  a  lame  production ;  lamme  leden,  membra  dissoluta ; 
lam-slaen,  eneryare  yerberibus,  to  disable  or  make  lame  by 
blows. 

Lammas.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Yincula,  it  was  customary  ,in  AS.  times  to  make  a  yotive 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  haryest,  and  thence  the  feast 
was  termed  Hk^mcBSse,  Lammas,  from  hlaf,  loaf.  In  the 
Sarum  Manual  it  ia  called  Benedictio  noyorum  fructuum. — 
Way  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Lampoon.  From  Fr.  lampanner,  signifying  apparently  to 
banter  or  make  a  butt  of.  Lampanner  (synonymous  with 
lantemer)  is  explained  by  Cot.  to  cog,  foist,  dally  or  play 
the  fool  with,  to  trouble  or  be  tedious  to,  to  quaff,  reyel,  feast 
it  all  night  long;  lanternerie,  night  reyels;  lamponnier,  an 
idle  companion ;  lantemier,  an  idle  companion,  night-walker, 
one  that  while  others  are  in  bed  reyels  abroad  or  banquets  at 
home. 

Lamprey.  Fr.  lamprote,  It.  lampreda,  Bret,  lamprez,  pro- 
bably, as  Legonidec  suggests,  from  lampr,  slippery,  shining, 
the  skin  of  the  lamprey  being  slimy  like  an  eel.  In  the  same 
way  W.  llt/sw,  sUme ;  llyswen,  an  eeL 

Land.  Du.  land,  rus,  ager  et  continens,  yulgo  terra  firma, 
et  littus,  ripa. — ^Kil.  In  the  latter  sense  it  agrees  with  W^ 
glan,  Corn,  gland,  brink,  shore,  bank  of  a  riyer. 

Landscape.  A  delineation  of  the  land,  from  AS.  aceapan, 
to  shape  or  form.  So  N.  fielhkap,  the  outline  of  a  range  of 
hills.  Eg  hienne  land  *epaa  fielhkap,  I  know  the  land  by  the 
line  of  hills. 

Lane,  Lawn.  Du.  laen,  an  alley,  opening  between  houses 
or  fields.  Sc.  loan,  loaning,  an  opening  between  fields  of  com 
left  uncultiyated  for  the  sake  of  driying  the  cattle  home- 
wards.— Jam.      Fris.    hna,   lana,  a   narrow  way  between 
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gardens  and  houses.  ProT.  Dan.  huine,  lane,  a  bare  place  in 
a  field  where  the  com  has  failed ;  lane,  an  open  or  bare  place ; 
E.  laum,  lawnd,  an  open  space  between  woods ;  W.  Uan,  a 
elear  place,  area,  or  spot  of  ground  to  deposit  anything  in. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  probably  the  opportunity  to  see 
through  given  by  an  opening  between  trees  or  the  like  ;  N. 
glana,  gleine,  to  stare,  to  look  steadily,  to  open  (as  clouds) 
and  leave  a  clear  space ;  glan,  an  opening  among  clouds ; 
glanen  (of  a  wood  or  of  clouds),  open,  separate,  so  that  one  may 
see  through ;  glenna,  a  clear  open  space  among  woods,  grass- 
plot  between  clifb  and  wood ;  gleine,  an  open  space.  Hence 
E.  laum,  as  learn,  compared  with  gleam,  latch  with  Gael.  glac. 

Laniard,  Lanyel,  Langet.  It  is  probable  that  langet,  Ian- 
gel,  lanyel,  a  strap  or  thong,  tether,  strip  of  ground,  must  be 
separated  from  Fr.  laniere,  E.  laniard,  a  narrow  band,  a 
thong ;  lanier,  the  lash  of  a  whip. — Forby.  The  former  are 
certainly  from  Lat.  lingula,  a  little  tongue,  narrow  pointed 
object.  It.  lingua,  a  langet  or  spattle,  linguella,  linguetta,  the 
point  or  langet  of  a  pair  of  scales,  a  tenon. — Fl.  Langot  of 
the  shoe,  latchet. — Kennett  in  Hal.  Langelyn  or  bynd  to- 
gether, colL'go,  compedio. — Pr.  Pm.  Laniire  on  the  other  hand 
seems  from  longiire  (a  long  narrow  towel— Cot.),  signifying  a 
strip.  Limousin  loundieiro,  Fr.  allonge,  piece  that  one  adds 
to  lengthen  anything.  Allonge  or  hnge  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  It.  langolo  for  the  lunes  or  letoins  of  a  hawk,  the 
leather  thongs  by  which  his  legs  were  attached  to  the  wrist 
in  carrying  him.  Fr.  longe,  Wei.  long,  signifies  also  a  long 
strap  fiEistened  to  the  halter  of  a  horse,  whence  the  expression 
to  lunge  a  colt,  in  breaking  him  in,  to  hold  him  with  a  long 
rope  and  drive  him  round  in  a  circle. 

The  g  of  long  disappears  occasionally  in  the  Fr.  dialects, 
as  "Wal.  Ion,  slow,  long,  far. — Remacle.  Lim.  loung,  loun, 
slow,  tedious,  long.  It.  lungi,  Fr.  hnn,  far ;  eslongier,  eloign 
ner,  to  put  to  a  distance. 

Bret,  louan,  a  thong  or  strap,  especially  that  by  which  the 
yoke  is  fastened  to  the  ox's  head. 
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Lank.  Du.  eiank,  G.  schlank,  slender,  pliant.  A  nasalized 
form  of  the  root  which  appears  in  E.  slack,  Gbel.  lag,  weak, 
faint,  with  the  fundamental  signification  of  absence  of  rigid- 
ity. Du.  lank,  the  flank  or  soft  boneless  part  of  the  side ; 
Devonsh.  lank,  the  groin. 

Lansquenet.     G.  lamknecht,  a  soldier  serving  with  lance. 

Lantern.  Fr.  lanterne,  Lat.  latema,  as  if  from  AS.  leohtf 
light,  and  -em,  place,  an  element  seen  in  damem,  judgment- 
place,  heddern,  hiding-place,  hceces-em,  oven,  and  lihtes^em,  a 
lantern.  In  lacema  the  same  element  is  joined  with  lux, 
luds,  light. 

The  spelling  of  lanthom,  which  so  long  prevailed,  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  use  of  transparent  sheets  of  horn  for 
the  sides  of  the  lantern. 

Lap,  Lappet.  The  flap  or  loose  skirt  of  a  garment.  like 
flap,  clap,  slap,  a  representation  of  the  noise  made  by  a  loose 
sheet  striking  against  itself  or  any  surfeu^.  OK.  hpa^  slapa,  to 
hang  loose ;  Du.  labberen  (of  sails),  to  shiver  in  the  wind; 
G.  lapp,  slack ;  lappen,  anything  hanging  loose,  rag,  tatter, 
clout ;  bari'lappen,  the  wattles  of  a  cock ;  dhr-tlippchen,  lobe 
of  the  ear ;  AS.  lappa,  a  lap  or  lobe  of  the  liver. 

A  lapwing  is  a  bird  that  flaps  its  wings  in  a  peculiar 
manner  as  it  flies. 

To  Lap.  1.  Fr.  tapper,  to  lap  or  lick  up ;  Gr.  Xaitrw,  to 
lap,  then  to  drink  greedily;  Lat.  lambere,  to  lick;  Fr. 
tamper,  to  drink,  to  swill.  In  E.  cant  the  term  lap  is  used 
for  liquid  food,  wine,  pottage,  drink.  From  the  sound  of 
lapping  up  liquids  with  the  tongue. 

2.  To  lap  or  wlap,  to  wrap.  "  Lappyn  or  whappyn  yn 
clothes,  involve."  "Plico,  to  folde  or  lappe." — Pr.  Rn« 
''  He  was  uolappid  in  a  sack  (obvolutus  est  sacco)." — Wicli£ 
From  the  root  wlap  spring  It.  intiluppare,  Fr.  envelopper. 
.  To  lap  in  the  present  sense  is  to  bring  the  lap  or  flap  of 
the  garment  round  one ;  the  forms  wlap  and  ,/Iexp  correspond- 
ing together,  as  Du.  wrempen  and  ^.  frump. 

Larboard.     The  left  side  of  the  ship  looking  forwards^ 
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From  Du.  laager,  OE.  leer,  left.  "  Clay  with  his  hat  turned 
up  o*  the  leer  side  too." — ^B.  Jonson  in  Nares.  Du.  laager- 
hafkly  the  left  hand^  from  laager,  lower,  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  the  right  hand  is  in  Dan.  hSire-hand,  the  upper  or 
higher  hand.  But  Du.  laager  being  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
lee,  as  in  laager-iodU,  lee-shore  (the  lee-side  of  the  vessel 
being  lower  than  the  windward),  the  ambiguity  which  would 
arise  from  the  use  of  laager-bord  for  the  left  side  of  the  ship 
has  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  bah-bard  (Fr.  bdbord)  in  the 
latter  sense. 

Laxeany.  Fr.  larcin,  robbery,  from  Lat.  latrocintum,  rob- 
bery; latro,  a  robber.  Lith.  Udras,  a  rogue,  villain,  mur- 
derer ;  Pol.  lotr,  rogue,  malefactor,  miscreant ;  G.  lotter-bube, 
rogue,  knave. 

Lark.  AS.  Iqfere,  Sc.  laverock,  Du.  leeutoercke,  letoerck, 
lereke. 

Laxmp.  To  beat.  Du.  larp,  a  lash ;  larpen,  to  thresh  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  bringing  all  the  flails  to  the  ground  at 
once. — ^Bomho£P. 

To  Lash.  1.  To  strike  with  a  sounding  blow,  as  when  a  whale 
lashes  the  sea  or  a  lion  his  flanks  with  his  tail.  To  lash  out, 
to  throw  out  the  heels  with  violence ;  lasher,  a  weir,  from  the 
dashing  of  the  water.  like  dash  or  slash,  a  representation 
of  the  sound.  Esthon.  laksuma,  to  smack,  to  sound  like 
waves  when  they  lash  the  shore.  G.  Uatschen,  to  yield  that 
sound  which  is  represented  by  the  word  MaUch  /  lashing  with 
a  whip,  clapping  of  the  hands,  clashing  of  arms. — ^Eiittn. 
Du.  kletsen,  to  clash,  dack,  cracky  to  fling;  klets,  lash, 
slap. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  anything  to  the  ship's  sides. — ^B.  Do. 
lasdi,  a  piece  set  on  or  let  into  a  garment,  also  the  plaoe 
where  the  joining  is  made,  the  welding  of  two  pieces  of  iron 
together,  splicing  of  rope  ends ;  lassehen  or  lassen,  to  join  two 
{Acces  together;  Dan.  laske,  to  baste,  stitch,  mortise;  N. 
laskje,  a  gore  or  patch ;  aarelashje,  the  patch  of  hard  wood, 
let  into  an  oar  to  protect  it  from  the  rullooks ;  Bav.  lassen^ 
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'einlassen  hretter  ineinander,  to  scarf  boards  together,  to  let 
one  into  the  other  ;  die  gelass  or  gekissen,  the  joining. 

Lass.    See  Lad. 

Last.     1.  Contracted  from  latest,  as  best  from  betst.     G. 
'  ietzi,  Bay.  lesst,  PI.  D.  lesL     Zi  lezztst^  zu  lazsosty  demum ; 
zu  dem  listen,  extreme. — Gl.  in  Schmeller. 

.2.  A  burden.  ON.  Mass,  AS.  hl{B8t,  Du.  G.  last,  a  load; 
ON.  hlada,  to  load,  to  pile  up,  G.  laden,  to  load. 

3.  The  form  of  a  shoemaker.  Du.  leest,  make,  form, 
shape ;  G.  leisten,  model,  mould,  form,  size.  ''  Ein  Spanischer 
ross,  ob  es  gleich  klein  von  leist,  ist  es  doch  adelich  von  ges- 
4»lt,"  though  small  of  size  is  noble  in  form.  "  Ein  pfarrer  soil 
ein  bildner  und  letst  sin  zu  leben  sinen  unterthanen,"  a 
pastor  shoidd  be  a  model  to  his  parishioners. 

The  origin  is  probably  AS.  last,  Goth,  laist,  trace,  foot- 
step ;  toagen-gelaisf,  the  trace  of  the  wheel ;  the  impression 
of  a  thing  showing  the  size  and  form  without  the  substance 
of  the  original. 

To  Last.  Properly  to  perform,  but  now  confined  to  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  performing  the  duty  for  which  a  thing  is  made, 
enduring.  When  we  say  that  a  coat  will  last  for  so  many 
months,  we  mean  that  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  coat  for. 
so  long.  G.  leisten,  to  fulfil,  perform,  carry  out.  *^And 
thei  ben  false  and  traitorous  and  lasten  noght  that  thei 
bihoten." — Sir  Jno.  Mandeville. 

As  Lat.  sequi,  to  follow,  gives  exsequi,  to  follow  out,  per- 
form, accomplish ;  or  G.  folgen,  to  follow,  hefolgen,  to  perform 
(befehl  befolgen,  to  perform  one's  command),  so  to  last,  from 
Goth,  laist,  AS.  last,  a  trace,  footstep,  is  to  tread  in  one's 
footsteps,  to  follow,  frilfil ;  Goth.  biisf;an,  afarlaisifan,  to 
follow  after ;  fairlaistjan,  to  attain.  The  legal  expression  in 
pursuance  of  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in  fulfilment  or  execution 
of 

.  To  Latoh.  To  catch.  AS.  laccan,  gekeccan,  to  catch,  to 
seize ;  Gael,  glac,  catch.  The  word  seems  to  represent  the 
30UQd  of  clapping  or  smacking  the  hand  down  upon  a  thing. 
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or  perhaps  the  snap  of  a  fastening  falling  into  its  place.  Fr. 
loquet,  the  latch  of  a  door.  From  the  same  root  are  Lat. 
laqueuSf  Fr.  Iaq8,  It.  laccio,  any  latch  or  latchet^  binding-lace 
or  fillet,  halter,  snare  to  catch  birds  or  beasts — Fl. ;  Rouchi 
lackey  a  noose,  leash,  lace. 

Pol.  lapac,  to  catch,  corresponds  to  £.  latch,  as  snap  to 
snatch,  clap  to  clack,  Lat.  capere  to  £.  catch. 

Late.  ON.  latr,  OHG-.  laz,  slow ;  G.  lass,  faint,  negligent^ 
lazy ;  Bay.  lass,  slack,  loose,  slow.  The  radical  meaning  is, 
doubtless,  slack,  imstrung,  then  inactive,  slow,  behindhand. 
See  Loiter. 

Lathe.     A  turner's  frame,  called  by  Cot.  a  lathe  or  lare.  ' 

Lather.  NB.  lother,  to  splash  in  water.— Hal.  ON.  lodra, 
to  foam ;  lodr,  foam  of  the  sea ;  Sw.  sap-loder,  soap-suds ; 
Bav.  loder,  suds,  dirty  water  from  washing ;  Swiss  ladem, 
latiem,  pladem,  pldttem  (from  an  imitation  of  the  sound),  to 
dabble  in  water,  make  wet  and  dirty,  let  fall  liquid  dung  (of 
cows)  ;  kuhplader,  cow*dung ;  verlatteren,  dawb  with  cow- 
dung  ;  G.  platschern,  to  paddle  or  dabble  in  water ;  Dan.  plad^ 
der,  mud,  mire,  chatter ;  Sw.  pladdra,  to  prattle,  an  idea  often 
expressed  by  the  same  form  as  dabbling  in  water. 

Lath,  Lattice.  Fr.  Du.  G.  laite,  a  thin  piece  of  cleft  wood ; 
G.  latte,  is  also  used  for  a  pole  or  rod,  a  young  slender  tree 
in  a  forest.  The  primary  meaning  is  doubtless  the  shoot  of 
a  tree.  Russ.  loza,  a  rod,  branch,  twig ;  G.  lode,  a  sprig  or 
shoot;  Bret,  laz,  a  pole,  fishing-rod;  W.  l/ath,  a  yard,  or 
measure  of  three  feet ;  Gbel,  slat,  a  switch,  wand,  yard.  Fr, 
lattis,  £.  lattice,  lath-work. 

Latiner.     Fr.  latinier,  one  who  speaks  Latin,  an  interpreter, 

Latten.  Brass,  tinned  iron.  Fr.  laiton.  It.  lafone,  ottone, 
brass;  latta,  tin  plate.  From  being  used  in  the  shape  of 
plates. — Diez.  Piedm.  lata,  thin  narrow  piece  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  plate,  blade.  Way  cites  a  document  of  the  15th 
century  which  speaks  of ''  latten,  or  Cullen  (Cologne)  plate." 

Laugh.  G.  lachen,  Du.  lachachen,  lachen — ^Kil. ;  from  the 
sound. 
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To  LannoL  Fr.  lancer,  It.  lanciare,  Yiolently  to  throw, 
hurl,  dart;  lanciare  un  cervo,  to  rouse  a  stag.  Probably 
lanciay  a  lance,  is  from  the  present  verb,  and  not  vice  versft ;  a 
weapon  to  be  hurled.  A  nasalized  form  of  E.  lash,  to  throw 
out. 

Laundry,  Laundress.  It.  lamre,  to  wash;  lavanda,  suds, 
anything  to  wash  with ;  Fr.  lavage,  washing ;  lavandiire,  a 
washerwoman.  In  E.  laundress  {lavanderess),  the  element 
signifying  female  agent  is  again  repeated.  Sp.  hmdero,  a 
washing-place ;  lavandero,  a  washer ;  laeanderia  (E.  laundry), 
the  wash,  linen  for  washing. 

*  Lavender.  Fr.  lavende,  from  being  laid  with  fresh-washed 
linen,  to  perfiime  and  preserve  it  from  mildew.  It.  lavanda, 
a  washing. 

Laver.  A  sea  weed,  otherwise  called  sea  Uver-wort,  look- 
ing as  if  the  word  were  a  corruption  of  livef. 

Lavish.  Prodigal.  Fr.  lavasse,  or  lavaee  d^eawf,  an  in- 
undation. The  idea  of  unthrifty  dealing  is  often  expressed 
by  the  dashing  abroad  of  water.  It.  gtiossxare,  sgucKszare,  to 
dabble  or  plash  in  water ;  gtuizzare,  to  lavish  in  good  cheer  ; 
sguazzare,  to  lavish  his  estate — Fl. ;  Sw.  pUtUra,  properly  to 
dabble,  corresponding  to  Sc.  hluiier,  in  a  similar  sense,  and 
to  Dan.  pludder,  slush,  mire ;  Sw.  pltUtra  bort  penningas,  to 
squander  money.  And  squander  itself  is  a  repetition  of  the 
same  metaphor. 

Law.  ON.  lag,  order,  method,  custom,  law.  From  leggia 
{hefi  lagt),  to  lay.  So  Lat.  sfatutum,  statute,  firom  statuere, 
to  lay  down ;  G.  gesetz,  law,  from  setzen,  to  set ;  Gr.  Oio-yuos^ 
law,  from  ri^/xt,  to  lay. 

Lawn.    1.  See  Lane. 

2.  A  kind  of  fine  lines,  Fr.  linen,  from  which  however  the 
£.  word  can  hardly  have  been  derived.  Sp.  lona,  canvas,  a 
texture  agreeiDg  with  lawn  in  being  open  and  transparent. 
It  is  remarkable  that  lawn,  an  open  space  between  woods, 
seems  to  be  so  called  from  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  seeing 
through. 
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To  Lay.  ON.  leggia,  Q.  kgen,  to  lay;  ON.  liggia,  G. 
liegetiy  to  lie,  to  lay  oneself  down.  The  first  of  the  two  seems 
the  original  form,  with  the  sense  of  thrusting,  casting,  strik- 
ing. Sw.  kpgga  pa  en^  to  lay  on,  to  strike ;  ON.  hoggva  och 
leggia^  to  strike  and  thrust ;  lag  af  kesio,  a  thrust  with  a 
javelin ;  Sw.  bpgga  til  lands^  to  reach  the  shore ;  UBgga  sig, 
to  Ue  down. 

In  the  same  way  loLtjacerey  to  cast ;  jddre,  to  Ue. 

Lay.  1.  Gr.  Xaucos,  of  the  kaos,  or  people  as  opposed  to  the 
elergy. 

2.  A  song,  metrical  tale.  Pro  v.  lais,  song,  piece  of  poetry, 
song  of  birds,  clang,  cry ;  lais  dels  sanaiby  the  sound  of  beUs. 
Tuit  s^eseridan  a  un  lata,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice. — Rayn. 
As  the  old  Fr.  poets  (as  Diez  observes)  regard  the  lay  as 
specially  belonging  to  the  Bretons,  it  is  natural  to  look  to 
the  Celtic  for  the  origin  of  the  word. 

LeB  cuntes  ke  jo  sai  verais, 

Dnnt  li  Breton  aut  fait  lor  laiSf 

Vu8  cunterai  assez  briefinent — Marie  de  France. 

W.  Uais,  a  sound,  note,  tone,  voice ;  Gael,  laotdh,  hoi,  a 
verse,  hymn,  sacred  poem ;  ON.  hltod,  liod,  voice,  sound ; 
liod,  AS.  leoth,  a  lay  or  short  poem ;  G.  lied,  song ;  Goth. 
liuthon,  psallere,  to  sing  hymns. 

Lay,  3,  Lea,  Laystall.  Lay-land  or  fallow-land  might 
plausibly  be  explained  land  laid  up  from  immediate  use,  in 
accordance  with  Sw.  lugga  igen  en  aker,  to  lay  up  a  field  or 
leave  it  fallow.  But  the  word  is  undoubtedly  the  analogue 
of  Du.  ledig,  leeg,  empty,  vacant,  fallow ;  ledig-land,  G.  leede, 
lehde,  an  uncultivated  piece  of  ground ;  der  ledige  stand,  un- 
married life,  celibacy. 

Let  wife  and  land  lie  %  till  I  return. — ^B.  and  Fletcher. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  E.  ley,  lea,  AS.  leag,  leak,  the 
untilled  field,  pasture. 

Plenty  shall  cultiyate  each  scaup  and  moor, 

Now  lea  and  bare  because  thy  landlord's  poor. — Ramsay. 
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Though  many  a  load  of  marl  and  manure  laid 

Reviyed  his  barren  leas  which  erst  lay  dead. — ^Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

A  clover-let/  is  a  field  in  which  clover  has  been  sown  with  the 
former  crop,  and  which  is  left  without  further  cultivation 
after  the  crop  is  carried.  Prov.  Dan.  &t,  fallow ;  leid  a^er, 
novaUs ;  leidjard,  cessata  terra. — Molbech. 

Laystall.  Properly  lay-stoto,  where  lay  has  the  same  sense 
of  vacant,  unoccupied,  as  in  lay -land,  an  empty  place  in 
which  rubbish  may  be  thrown.  "The  place  of  Smithfield 
was  at  that  daye  a  laye-stowe  of  all  order  of  fylth." — Fabyan 
in  B. 

Lay,  4,  Layer.  A  lay,  a  bed  of  mortar. — B.  In  the  same 
way  Fr.  comhe,  a  layer,  from  coueher,  to  lay.  Du.  laag,  lay, 
layer,  bed,  stratum ;  leger,  a  lying  place.  PL  D.  lage,  a  row 
of  things  laid  in  order,  tier  of  guns  ;  afleger,  a  layer  or  offset 
of  a  plant  laid  in  the  ground  to  strike  root. 

Lazar,  Lazaretto.  Lazar,  a  leper,  from  Lazarus  in  the 
parable.  Dn.  Lazarus-ham,  a  lazaretto,  hospital  for  lepers, 
pest-house. 

Lazy.  Sav.  laz,  slow,  late ;  Du.  losig,  leusig,  flaccid,  lan- 
guid, slack,  lazy — Kil. ;  PI.  D.  losig,  lesig,  loose  in  texture, 
slow,  weary ;  G.  lass,  slack,  slow,  dull. 

Lea.     See  Lay. 

To  Leaoh.  In  carving,  to  cut  up.  Fr.  lescAe,  a  long  slice 
or  shive  of  bread. — Cot.  Lechette,  lisquette,  a  tongue  of  land, 
morsel  to  eat. — Boquef.  Leche,  liche,  Uquette,  lisquette,  a 
morsel.— Pat  de  Champ.  Properly  a  tongue,  from  lescher, 
to  lick,  as  G.  hcJcer,  the  tongue  of  cattle,  from  lecken. 

Leacher.     See  Lechery. 

Lead.     Du.  hod,  hot. 

To  Lead.  ON.  leida,  to  lead ;  leid,  track,  way ;  at  snua  a 
laid,  to  turn  on  his  traces,  to  turn  back.  The  Goth,  laithan, 
ON.  lida,  to  move  on,  go,  pass,  would  seem  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive, related  to  leida,  BAJacere,  to  Ke,  to  jacere,  to  cast,  or  as 
G.  Hegen,  E.  to  lie,  to  G.  legen,  E.  to  lay. 

Leaf.     G.  laub,  Du.  loqf,  hove,  the  leaves  of  trees.    The 
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xadical  meaning  seems  something  flat.  Magy.  lap,  the  leaf 
of  a  book;  Lith.  lapas,  a^leaf;    lapalka,  the  shoulder-blade. 

League.  1.  Mid.  Lat.  leucay  Fr.  lieue,  a  measure  of  dis- 
tancesy  properly  the  stone  which  marked  such  a  distance  on 
the  public  roads.  '^Mensuras  viarum,  nos  miliaria,  GrsBci 
stadia,  Galli  leucas.'* — Isidore  in  Dief.  Celtica.  Crael.  leug, 
leag,  a  stone ;  liagan,  an  obelisk ;  W.  llech,  a  stone. 

2.  Fr.  ligue,  It.  legua,  an  alliance,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind. 

Leaguer.  1 .  Du.  leger,  a  lying,  lying-place ;  the  lair  of  cattle, 
lying-place  of  an  army  in  the  field ;  betegereuy  to  beleaguer  or 
pitch  one's  qamp  for  the  attack  of  a  fortress ;  whence  leaguer^ 
a  siege,  haying  essentially  the  same  meaning  with  the  word 
niege  itself,  which  signifies  the  seat  taken  by  an  army  before 
a  town  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  small  cask.  G.  legger,  wasser-legger,  Sw.  watien- 
leggare,  water-cask  in  a  ship.  Piedm.  lighera,  ighera,  Fr. 
aiguierey  a  water-jar. 

Leak.  Du.  lekken,  water  to  penetrate,  to  drip;  lekwi/n, 
wine  that  leaks  from  a  cask ;  lekzak,  a  bag  for  straining. 
The  radical  meaning  seems  to  drip.  Lith.  laszasy  a  drop; 
laszetiy  to  drip,  to  leak.  £.  latck-pan,  a  dripping-pan ;  latchy 
leech,  a  vessel  pierced  with  holes  for  making  lye;  leach- 
troughs,  troughs  in  which  salt  is  set  to  drain ;  lecka,  drain- 
ings ;  to  leek  off,  to  drain,  and  hence  to  leek  on  or  latch  on, 
to  add  fresh  water  after  the  first  wort  has  been  drawn  off  in 
brewing. — Hal.  Sw.  bjirk-laka,  the  juice  of  birch-trees; 
sal'laka,  brine ;  laka  pa,  as  £.  to  leek,  or  latch  on  in  brewing. 
The  same  root  is  seen  in  Lat.  liquo,  to  strain,  filter,  melt ; 
liquatum  vinum,  strained  wine ;  liquari,  to  melt  away ;  liquor 
(as  Sw.  laka),  juice,  liquid. 

Lean.  A  parallel  form  with  gleam.  ON.  liomt,  splendour; 
lianM,  to  shine.  Glemyn  or  lemyn  as  fyr,  flammo  ;— as  light, 
radio. — Pr.  Pm. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
designation  of  phenomena  of  sight  after  those  of  hearing. 
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ON.  hUamr,  resonantia,  clamor ;  AS.  hlemnum,  to  crackle  aa 
flame ;  hlemy  a  sound. 

To  Lean.  AS.  hlpnian,  Du.  leunen,  G.  khnen,  Dan.  IcBne, 
It.  lenare,  to  lean,  to  bend  towards.  Buss.  klonit\  to  bow 
down ;  klonischsya,  to  slope,  incline,  tend  to ;  GaeL  claon,  in- 
cline, go  aside,  squint ;  claainte,  bent,  sloping ;  Gr.  icXuw,  to 
make  to  bend,  turn  towards,  turn  aside ;  Lat.  dino  (in  com- 
position), to  bend  towards. 

Lean.  AS.  hkme,  Icsney  PL  D.  leen^  slender,  frail,  lean; 
It.  lenOy  lean,  meagre,  faint,  feeble,  also  leaning  towards, 
easily  credulous,  and  yielding  to  fair  words. — Fl.  The  radi- 
cal signification  seems  to  be  what  leans  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  substance  to  ke^  it  upright,  hence  feeble,  thin, 
spare  in  flesh. 

To  Leap.  ON.  hlaupay  to  run,  spring ;  hleypa^  to  make  to 
-spring,  to  [^oot  forwards ;  hlaupaat,  to  escape,  elope ;  G. 
laufen,  to  run. 

Leap-year.  ON.  fUaup'iry  the  intercalary  year  which  leaps 
forwards  one  day  in  the  month  of  February.  The  Du.  schrik- 
keUjaer  has  a  similar  meaning,  from  schrikken,  to  spring  or 
stride ;  schrih^hoen,  skaits. 

To  LeanL  Goth,  leiaan,  to  know;  lauyan,  AS.  kerany  Sw. 
tero,  G.  lehreriy  to  teach ;  Du.  leereny  to  teach,  to  learn,  AS. 
leortyany  G.  lemeny  to  learn.  OHG.  UrUy  AS.  l&riy  E.  for«, 
learning.     Goth,  laisareis,  a  teacher. 

To  Lease.  To  glean.  Goth,  lisany  laSy  lemifiy  to  gather; 
Lith.  lestiy  to  peck  as  a  bird,  to  pick  up. 

Lease.  Fr.  laiSy  hissement,  the  lease  or  instrument  by 
which  a  holding  of  any  kind  is  fe^  to  a  tenant,  or  given  into 
his  hands  to  turn  to  profit.  The  lessor  and  kssee  are  the 
persons  who  give  and  accept  the  lease  respectively.  Fr.  lais- 
sevy  G.  lassen,  to  let;  lass-gut,  lass-hainy  a  farm  or  wood  let 
for  a  period  at  a  certain  rent.  Bay.  verlassen  einem  ettoas,  to 
let  something  to  one  on  lease. 

Leash.     Lat.  laqueus,  Prov.  he,  latz,  laz,  Fr.  lacs,  a  noose. 
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snare,  iaiaset  ksse,  a  buuh  to  hold  a  dog,  a  bridle  or  false  rein 
to  hold  a  horse  by,  any  such  long  string ;  It.  laccio,  any  kind 
of  latch  or  latchet,  bind-Iace,  halter,  snare  or  spring  to  catch 
or  tie  birds  or  beasts. — Fl.  Sp.  lazo,  a  slip-knot,  snare,  tie, 
bond ;  Bay*  gdass,  a  noose  for  catching  birds. 

The  word  probably  is  radically  identical  with  E.  lash,  Sc. 
kischy  lesche,  a  lash,  a  stroke  with  a  whip,  the  thong  with 
which  the  stroke  is  made,  a  thong  like  the  lash  of  a  whip 
applied  to  other  purposes,  as  the  holding  in  of  dogs. 

Let  him  lay  sax  leitekes  on  thy  lends. — ^Kennedy. 
The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow  with 
a  pliant  thong. 

Leaning.  0£.  lies.  Ooth.  IctuSy  empty,  vain ;  husavaurds, 
an  idle  talker ;  N.  log,  loose,  lasciyious,  shameful ;  AS.  leas, 
empty,  false ;  leasian,  to  lie,  leasere,  a  liar ;  Du.  loosy  pretence, 
false,  sham ;  looze  wapenkriet,  a  false  alarm ;  looze  deur,  a 
false  door. 

Least    See  Less. 

Leat  of  a  MilL  From  Q.  leiten,  to  lead.  Das  wasser  in 
einen  gart^i  kitefty  to  convey  water  into  a  garden.  Einen 
fiuss  anders  wohin  leiteny  to  turn  the  course  of  a  river ;  was^ 
ser-kitung,  aqueduct,  conduit,  canal. 

Leather.    G.  Met,  W.  llethr,  Du.  leder,  leer,  Bret.  ler. 

To  Leather.  In  feoniliar  language,  to  ihrash  or  beat  one ; 
and  the  Swab,  ledem  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  same 
way  we  speak  of  giving  one  a  good  hiding ,  as  if  it  were  meant 
as  a  dressing  of  his  hide  or  skin,  and  similar  expressions  were 
current  in  Latin.  Chrium  perdere,  — redimere,  to  suffer  blows, 
^-forisfacere,  to  deserve  them. 

To  Leave.  Goth,  laiba,  AS.  Iqf,  ON.  leifar  (pi.),  Gr. 
Xoiiro^,  leavings,  overplus,  remainder ;  ON.  let/a,  Gr.  Aet^etr, 
Ai/iirav€ir,  to  leave;  Goth,  afli/nan,  Sw.  hlifwa,  G.  bleibein,  to 
remain.  Carinthian  Idpen,  to  leave  remaining;  lapaehy 
remnants. — Deutsch.  Mimdart  iii.  307. 

Leave.    Peraussion.    AS.  leaf,  geleafy  PI.  D.  kf,  love,  ON. 
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lofy  permission ;  fo/a,  fej(/a,  G.  erlauben,  AS.  lyfan,  ah/fan^  to 
permit.  The  radical  meaning,  as  shown  under  Belieye,  is 
applaud,  approve,  and  in  a  weaker  degree,  allow,  permit. 

Leaven.  Fr.  levain,  the  sour- dough  or  ferment  which 
makes  the  mass  prepared  for  bread  rise  in  a  spongy  form ; 
from  lever^  Lat.  levare,  to  rise. 

Lechery,  LickorouB.  From  Fr.  lescher^  lechery  to  lick,  were 
formed  lescheur,  lecheur^  lechereau^  a  licker  up  of,  a  lickdish, 
slapsauce^  lickorous  companion. — Cot.  Lecherie,  gourmand* 
ise. — Diet,  de  Berri.  From  G.  lecketiy  to  lick,  lechery  dainty, 
lickerish,  nice  in  food ;  in  familiar  language,  a  livdy  degree 
of  a  sensual  desire.  Der  lecker  steht  ihm  damach,  his  chaps 
water  at  it,  he  has  a  letch  or  latch  for  it,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  vulgar  E.  Latchy  a  fancy  or  wish. — Hal.  E.  lick" 
erishy  ItckoratMy  dainty.  Lat.  ligurirey  to  lick,  to  be  dainty 
in  eating,  eagerly  to  long  for. 

The  gratification  of  the  palate  was  then  taken  as  the  type 
of  other  sensual  pleasures,  and  G.  leckereria  not  only  a  dainty- 
mouthed  man,  but  in  a  wider  sense  one  who  makes  the 
gratifying  of  his  appetites  his  chief  business. — ^Kiittn.  OFr« 
Mcheory  lecherreSy  leacheur,  glutton,  epicure,  one  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  or  the  flesh,  adulterer,  loose  companion. 
The  E.  lechery  has  become  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
^tpplied  sense,  while  in  France  lechericy  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
vincially  retains  the  original  meaning. 

The  same  train  of  thought  which  produced  the  change  of 
meaning  in  lecltery  led  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  use  of  Lat. 
luxusy  Itixuria  (classically  signifying  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking),  in  the  sense  of  fleshly  indulgence ;  luxuSy  bose 
lust ;  luxurio9ti8y  horentriber. — Dief.  Supp.  "  Oncques  n'orent 
compagnie  ne  atouchement  de  camelle  luxure" — St.  Graal  c. 
xxix,  152.  In  the  E.  translation — "nether  in  weye  of 
lecherie  lay  hire  by."  And  probably  this  use  of  luxuria  in 
the  sense  of  lechery  may  justify  the  conjecture  that  luxtis  in 
the  primary  meaning  of  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  has 
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the  same  origin  with  G.  lecker,  E.  lickoraus,  and  Fr.  l^cherie, 
in  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  smacking  the  . 
tongue  and  lips  in  the  enjoyment  of  food.  The  6r.  yXvKvs, 
and  Lat.  dulcis  (for  dlucis)^  sweet,  seem  to  show  that  the  sound 
of  a  smack  was  represented  by  the  syllable  gltick  or  dltick, 
which  when  softened  down  to  luck  would  supply  the  root  of 
hixus.  See  Luck. 
Lede.     A  kettle. 

And  Ananias  fell  down  dede 

As  black  as  any  /^d^.— Manuel  des  P^ch^s. 

Ir.  Itichd,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

Drum-sledey  a  kettle-drum. — Fl.  in  v.  nacchere. 
Leden.     Speech^  language. 

The  queinte  ring 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  everything 
That  any  fowle  may  in  his  leden  sing. — Chaucer. 

From  AS.  lyden,  leden,  Latin,  the  Latin  speech,  then  language 
in  general.  OfLedene  on  Engltsc,  from  Latin  into  E.  He 
cuthe  be  dcele  Lyden  underatanden,  he  could  partly  understand 
Latin. — Pref.  Hept.  Mara  is  on  ure  It/den^  bitemesy  Mara  in 
our  language  is  bitterness.  The  same  application  has  taken 
place  in  It.,  where  latino  is  used  for  language. 

£  cantin  gli  augelli  ogni  in  suo  laitHO, — Dante. 
E  canta  ogni  augelletto  in  suo  latino. — ^Poliz. 
Fr.  latinier,  an  interpreter. 

The  foregoing  explanation  would  never  have  been  question- 
ed if  it  were  not  for  the  use  of  leid  or  lede  in  the  same  sense 
as  leden.    Ilk  land  has  its  ain  leid. — So.  prov. 

Translait  of  new  thay  may  be  red  and  song 

Ouer  Albion  ile  into  your  vulgare  lede, — D.  V.  in  Jam. 

ON.  hAod,  a  sound,  the  sound  of  the  voice ;  hlioda  til,  to 
address  one;  hlioda,  Sw.  lyda,  to  signify.  Huru  lydde 
brefoet  ?  what  did  the  letter  import  P  Lagen  lyder  sa,  so  the 
law  says.  Late,  cry,  voice.  Foglar  hafva  olika  laten,  fowls 
have  different  notes. 
Ledge.    A  narrow  strip  standing  out  from  a  flat  surface, 
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as  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  ledge  of  a  table.  ON.  Idgg,  Sw.  iagg, 
Sc.  laggen,  the  projecting  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask.  Led- 
gins,  the  parapets  of  a  bridge. — Jam. 

Ledger.  A  leiger  or  ledger  ambassador  was  a  resident  apr 
pointed  to  guard  the  interests  of  his  master  at  a  foreign 
court. 

Now  gentlemen  imagine  that  young  Cromwell's  in  Antwerp,  leiger  for 
the  English  merchants. — Lord  Cromwell  in  Nares. 

Return  not  thou,  but  legeir  stay  behind 

And  more  the  Oreekish  prince  to  send  us  aid. 

Fairfax  Tasso,  ibid. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  other  cases  in  which  an  object 

lies  permanently  in  a  place. 

A  name  which  Fd  tear  out 
From  the  High  German*s  throat,  if  it  lay  leiger  there 
To  di9patch  priry  slanders  against  me. — Roaring  Girl,  ibid. 

A  ledger-bait  in  fishing  is  one  "  fixed  or  made  to  rest  in  one 
certain  place  when  you  shall  be  absent  from  it." — Walton. 

It  happened  that  a  stage-player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket  which  had 
lien  long  l^er  in  his  shop. — ^Fuller  in  R. 

Hence  leiger-hoohs  are  books  that  lie  permanently  in  a  cer- 
tain place  to  which  they  relate.  "  Many  leiger-books  of  the 
monasteries  are  still  remaining,  wherein  they  registered  all 
their  leases." — H.  Warton  in  R. 

In  modem  book-keeping  the  term  ledger  is  applied  to 
what  the  Fr.  call  the  grand  livre,  the  principal  book  of 
account. 

The  origin  is  Du. .  legger,  he  who  lies  or  remains  perma<- 
nently  in  a  certain  place,  the  supercargo,  or  person  appointed 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo  in  a  ship, 
their  leiger'ambassadar  in  that  respect;  also  an  old  shop- 
keeper, a  book  that  does  not  get  sold. 

Lee.  Shelter.  Lee-side,  ON.  hltebord,  the  sheltered  side 
of  the  ship.  Lee-shore,  the  shore  opposite  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  and  consequently  the  shore  exposed  to  the  wind.  AS. 
hleo,  hleow,  shade^  shelter.     ON.  hHfa,  hlja,  liva,  to  protect, 
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shelter ;  ON.  hlif,  a  shield  (Lat.  clypeus),  defensive  armour, 
Bu.  luwt  shelter  from  the  wind.  Het  begini  te  luwen,  the 
wind  abates.  Dat  lutct  toat,  that  gives  some  relief.  Luwte, 
place  sheltered  from  the  wind.  AS.  hleotcth,  apricitas. 
Hence  So.  lyt/ie,  shelter,  and  met.  encouragement,  favour. 
The  lythe  side  of  the  hill.  Possibly  the  radical  image  may 
be  shown  in  ON.  hlid,  side,  slope  of  a  hill. 

Leech.  A  physician,  healer,  then  the  blood -sucking  moU 
lusk  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  ON.  keknir,  Goth,  leikeia, 
lekeis,  a  leech,  leikinon,  to  heal ;  Boh.  lek,  medicine ;  lecitif 
Fin.  laa^ketOy  Gael,  leighis,  to  heal. 

We  are  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to  suppose  that  the 
notion  of  curative  efforts  may  be  taken  from  the  type  of  an 
animal  licking  his  wounds ;  Gr.  ktix^iv,  Goth,  laigon,  Gael, 
Ugh,  to  lick.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  radical  idea  is 
the  application  of  medicinal  herbs.  Esthon.  rohhi,  grass, 
herb,  potherb,  medicine ;  rohhitsemay  to  apply  medicaments. 
Bret,  louzau,  lezeu,  pot  or  medicinal  herb ;  louzaoui,  to  use 
medicaments,  dress  a  wound ;  louzaauer,  l4zeuour,  a  herborist, 
mediciner.  W.  llysiau,  herbs ;  llyseua,  to  collect  herbs.  Manx 
lhu08,  leeks,  lentils,  herbs ;  lus-thie,  houseleek.  The  final  s 
exchanges  for  a  k  (which  is  probably  the  older  form)  in  Russ. 
Bohem.  luk,  G.  latich,  ON.  laukvy  E.  leek^  potherb,  onion, 
whence  in  all  probability  the  lock  or  lick,  G.  luege,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  many  of  our  names  for  plants ;  hemlock, 
charlock,  garlick,  Swiss  wegluege,  wild  endive;  komluege, 
galeopsis  ladanum.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  houseleek  was 
cultivated  as  a  vulnerary. 

The  Lat.  legumen,  potherbs,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
class.     Gael,  luibh,  luigh,  an  herb,  plant. 

Leek.     See  last  Article. 

To  Leer,  to  Lour.  Du.  loeren,  to  look  askance,  peep,  wink, 
lie  in  wait ;  Sw.  lur,  a  nap  (a  wink) ;  lura,  G.  lauem,  to  lie 
in  wait,  to  spy.  PL  D.  gluren,  to  spy,  look  covertly,  to  lour. 
Dat  toeer  gluret,  the  sky  lours,  looks  doubtful.     Oluur-angel, 
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luur-angel,  a  deceitful  person.  Sc.  glowre,  to  look  intently, 
frown.  N.  glira^  to  be  open  so  that  one  can  see  through,  to 
half  close  the  eyes,  to  peep ;  Ijora,  Ijdra,  to  clear  up,  so  that 
one  can  see  a  portion  of  the  sky ;  Ijor,  an  opening  through  a 
fog,  or  among  clouds;  Ifire^  an  opening  in  the  roof;  Ijosy 
light.    See  Glare. 

Leet.  G.  laaae,  Ittss-bauer,  the  name  given  in  many  parts 
of  G.  to  tenants  subject  to  certain  rents  and  duties.  LtMS- 
bank,  the  court  of  the  lassi,  court  leet ;  Lasa-schopfen,  leet- 
jury.  Du.  laet,  a  peasant  tenant,  subject  of  a  certain  juris- 
diction ;  laet-banke,  the  court  of  the  tenants,  couri-leeL  In 
England  court-leet  is  the  court  of  the  copyhold  tenants 
opposed  to  CQurUbaron,  that  of  the  freeholders  of  a  manor, 
copyhold  being  a  servile  tenure.     See  Lease. 

Leg.  ON.  leggr,  a  stalk  or  stem ;  arm-ieggr,  the  upper 
joint  of  the  arm  ;  hand-leggr,  the  forearm  ;  gras-leggry  a  stalk 
of  grass. 

Left.  Du.  Incht,  luft,  Lat.  1(bvus,  Pol.  Boh.  letcy.  Perhaps 
the  light  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  stronger  heavier  right ; 
AS.  smthre,  the  stronger,  the  right  hand.  In  Transylvania 
lieht  is  used  for  schlechty  poor,  slight. — Deutsch.  Mundart. 
Fris.  lichte  Koedeny  the  common  people.  Boh.  leicitiy  to  slack* 
en ;  lewny,  light,  moderate. 

Leisure.  Fr.  loiaivy  from  Lat.  licere,  as  plaisir  from  placere. 
— Diez.  Prov.  lezer,  lezor,  leisure,  permission,  opportunity. 
OFr,  leist,  hist,  licet,  it  is  permitted,  it  is  lawful. 

Leman.  A  mistress,  for  lefman,  from  AS.  leof,  loved,  dear, 
as  woman  for  wifman, 

Thys  mayde  hym  payde  suythe  wel,  myd  god  wille  he  hire  nom 
And  huld  hyre  as  a  lefmon.—'R.  G.  344. 

To  Lend,  Loan.  ON.  Ita,  Goth,  leihvan,  G.  lehen,  to  lend 
money  at  interest ;  leh^n,  a  fee,  or  estate  given  in  respect  of 
military  service ;  ON.  Idn,  Dan.  laan,  a  loan,  or  thing  lent ; 
OHG.  lehanon,  G.  khnen,  Sw.  lana,  to  loan  or  lend. 

LengfL    See  Long. 
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Lent  AS.  lencten,  Du.  lentey  G.  lenz,  Swab,  glenzt,  springs 
N.  Fris.  lenk,  lainky  a  spring,  a  leap  (G.  sprimg) ;  lainkeny  to 
spring  about. — Bendsen. 

Less,  Least  In  all  kinds  of  action  the  idea  of  relaxation 
is  identical  with  that  of  diminution.  We  say  indifferently, 
his  zeal  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  or  never  grew  less ; 
Lat  remittere  is  explained  by  Andrews,  to  loosen,  slacken, 
relax,  and  also  to  abate,  decrease ;  as  slack  by  Eichardson, 
relaxed,  weakened,  diminished.  The  sinking  of  the  waters 
is  expressed  in  Genesis  by  decrease,  in  Chaucer  by  aslake,  or 
slacken. 

The  water  shall  aslake  and  gone  away 
Aboutin  prime  on  the  nexte  day. 

Now  the  root  lass  is  widely  spread  in  the  sense  of  loose,  slack ; 
It.  lasso,  weary,  faint;  Fr.  lasche,  slack,  flagging,  faint; 
W.  Uaes,  Bav.  lass,  OE.  lash,  slack,  loose.  And  in  OE.  less 
was  often  written  lass  ;  the  lasse  Bretaine.—R.  G.  96.  To 
lass,  less,  or  liss  are  constantly  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  explained  with  equal  propriety  to  slacken  or  to 
diminish,  to  grow  or  make  less. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  moneth  passid, 

Hire  love  encreaseth  and  his  lasseth. 

His  love  slackens,  grows  weak,  or  becomes  less.  "  For  their 
strength  dayly  lassedJ^ — Froissart  in  R.  In  the  following 
passage  the  abstract  idea  of  diminution  is  more  distinct. 

So  that  his  owen  pris  he  lasseih 
When  he  such  measure  ovetpasseth. 

.  In  the  application  to  pain  it  is  commonly  written  less  or  liss. 

But  love  consent  another  tide 

That  onis  I  may  touch  and  kiss, 

I  trow  my  pain  shall  never  Uss. — K.  R. 

— shall  never  slacken  or  abate. 

And  thus  with  joy  and  hope  well  for  to  fare 
Arcite  goth  home  leuid  of  his  care : 

r— i.  e.  with  his  care  abated  or  diminished.  G.  leschen,  to  slake, 
to  abate  the  strength  of,  and  thence  to  extinguish  tire. 
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Like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore 
And  is  somdele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
riesnd  will,  but  heled  no  dele  more.— Chaucer  in  R. 

When  less  had  thus  acquired  the  sense  of  feebler,  smaUer, 
in  weaker  degree,  a  superlative  was  formed  in  analogy  with 
mosty  best.  Lest  in  the  sense  of  Lat.  quo  minus,  to  the  end 
that  not,  was  originally  kss. 

But  yet  lesse  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wife. — Chaucer. 

^,  e.  in  abating  or  slackening  the  tendency  to  do  worse. 

2.  The  termination  less  in  hopeless,  restless,  and  the  like, 
is  G.  loSy  loose,  free ;  los»Unden  ein  p/erd,  to  untie  a  horse,  to 
set  him  loose.  Nun  bin  ich  von  ihm  los,  now  I  am  free  of 
him ;  namenhs,  rastlos,  without  a  name,  without  rest. 

Lessee.     See  Lease. 

To  Let.  To  let  is  used  in  two  senses  apparently  the  reverse 
of  each  other,  viz.  Ist,  to  allow,  permit,  or  even  take  measures 
for  the  execution  of  a  purpose,  as  when  we  say  let  me  alone, 
let  me  go,  let  me  have  a  letter  to-morrow ;  and,  2nd,  to  hinder, 
as  in  the  phrase  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  idea  of  slackening  lies  at  the  root  of  both  applications 
of  the  term.  When  we  speak  of  letting  one  go,  letting  him 
do  something,  we  conceive  him  as  previously  restrained  by  a 
band,  the  loosening  or  slackening  of  which  will  permit  the 
execution  of  the  act  in  question.  Thus  Lat.  laxare,  to 
slacken,  was  used  in  later  times  in  the  sense  of  its  modem 
derivatives.  It.  hsciar^,  Fr.  laisseVj  to  let.  La^as  desiccare, 
let  it  dry  ;  modicum  laxa  stare,  let  it  stand  a  little  while. — 
Muratori.  Diss.  24,  p.  365.  So  from  Bav.  lass,  loose,  slack, 
slow,  G.  lassen,  to  permit,  to  let.  The  analogue  of  Bav.  lass 
is  ON.  latr,  lazy,  torpid,  slow,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
(as  observed  under  Late)  was  doubtless  slack,  whence  E.  let, 
to  slacken  (some  restraining  agency),  to  permit. 

At  other  times  the  slackness  is  attributed  to  the  agent 
himself,  when  let  acquires  the  sense  of  be  slack  in  action, 
delay  or  omit  doing. 
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And  dowa  he  goth,  no  lenger  would  he  let^ 

And  with  .that  word  his  counter  door  he  shet. — Chaucer. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  is  ill  and  will  not  let  to  send  daily  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. — Drake  to  Walsingham  in  Motley. 
Goth,  lafy'an,  galatjan,  to  delay. 

Then  in  a  causatiye  sense,  to  let  one  from  doing  a  thing,  is 
to  make  him  let  or  omit  to  do  it,  to  hinder  his  doing  it.   Bav. 
laz,  late  ;  letzen,  to  retard,  impede,  hinder. 
.    To  Levant.     To  run  away  from  debt.    Sp.  levantar,  to 
raise ;  levantar  el  campo,  as  Fr.  lever  le  piquet,  to  decamp. 

LeveL  Lat.  Itbella  (dim.  of  libra,  a  balance,  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  plummet).  It.  litella,  a  plummet.  "  Locus  qui 
est  ad  libellam  aequus." — Varro.  The  OFr.  had  livel,  liveau, 
while  in  modem  niveau,  as  well  as  in  It.  nivello,  the  initial  / 
has  been  exchanged  for  an  n.  Level,  rewle,  perpendiculum. 
— ^Pr.  Pm.     Levell,  a  ruler,  niveau.— Palsgr. 

Lever.  Fr.  levier,^a.n  instrument  for  raising  weights,  from 
lever,  to  raise. 

Leveret.  Lat.  leptis,  It.  lepore,  Fr.  Kevre,  a  hare;  It. 
lepretto,  a  leveret  or  young  hare ;  Fr.  levreter,  a  hare  to  have 
young ;  levreteau,  levrault,  a  leveret. 

Levesell,  LesseL    A  shed,  gallery,  portico. 

He  looketh  up  and  doun  till  he  hath  found 
The  olerkes  hors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell, — Heve's  tale. 

The  gay  levesell  at  the  taverne  is  signe  of  the  wine  that 
is  in  cellar. — Parson's  tale.  Q.  laube,  PL  D.  fdve  (from  laub, 
foliage),  an  arbour,  hut,  gallery,  portico.  Dan.  Fdvsal,  Sw. 
l&fsal,  a  hut  of  green  branches ;  Dan.  lovsak-fest,  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  termination  sal  is  frequently  used  in 
G.  to  form  substantives  from  verbs;  trubsal,  tribulation; 
schicksal,  lot ;  scheusal,  an  object  of  aversion,  &c. 

Levin.  Lightning.  Formerly  pronounced  luwen  or  letcin, 
as  is  evident  by  the  spelling.  '*  Fulgur,  leuenynge  that  bren- 
;neth." — Ortus.  "  To  levyne  or  to  smyte  with  letoenynge.'^ — 
Cath.   Ang.     "Fulgur,   fulmen,   lewmynges;  fulgurat,    (itj 
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leiones" — MS.  Vocab.  in  Way.  It  is  evidently  identical 
with  N.  Ijon,  Ijun,  Dan.  li/n,  It/nild,  lightning,  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems  flash ; 
lynende  oiney  flashing  eyes.  Fabian  in  describing  a  comet 
says  that  "  out  of  the  East  part  appeared  a  great  Uvin  or 
beam  of  brightness,  which  stretched  toward  the  said  star." — 
Way  in  V.  So  many  words  connected  with  the  idea  of 
shining  are  found  with  initial  gl  as  well  as  a  simple  /,  that  we 
may  probably  connect  lewen  or  levin  with  Sc.  gleuin,  to  glow. 

So  that  the  cave  did  ^l^in  of  the  hete. — D.  Y . 
But  N.  lygne,  to  lighten,  seems  the  older  form ;  OSw.  lygn-eld, 
lygnu-eldy  ODan.  lugn-eld,  lightning.     The  g  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  t?  in  levin. 

To  Levy.     Fr.  lever,  to  raise. 

Lewd.  Originally  illiterate,  untaught,  as  opposed  to  the 
educated  clergy ;  then  inferior,  bad,  wicked,  lustful.  AS. 
l(etpdf  IcBwde,  laicus. — Bede  5.  6.  13.'  14.  L(Bu:ede  man, 
laicus  homo. — -Slfric.  Gram.  "  (Egther  ge  preosthades,  ge 
munuchades  menn  and  that  Icewede  folc.''  As  wqII  the  men 
of  the  priesthood  and  monkhood  as  the  lay  people. — Lye. 
Doubtless  from  leody  people  ;  OFris.  lioed,  lined,  men,  people, 
common  people ;  lichte  lioeden,  the  laity.  ''  Buta  da  Eedsuara 
iefta  da  Prestar,  iefta  ander  lichte  Hoed"  Besides  the  sworn 
parties  or  the  priests  or  the  other  laity. — Wiarda.  Liuda- 
mon,  liodamon,  man  of  the  people.  *^  leftha  helgena  mon, 
ieftha  eng  liuda  mon"  If  a  spiritual  man  or  any  layman. — 
Richthofen.  Russ.  liodi,  the  people;  liodin,  liodyanin,  a 
secular  person. 

Lewde,  not  letteryd,  illiteratus  ;— unknowynge  in  what  so 
hyt  be,  inscius,  ignarus. — Pr.  Pm.  Leude  of  condycionSj 
maluays,  viUayn,  maugraneux. — Palsgr.  Leude  or  naughty 
wine,  illaudatum  vel  spurcum. — Herman  in  Way. 

Lich.  Lich-gate,  the  gate  where  the  corpse  is  set  down  on 
entering  a  churchyard  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  minister. 
Lich'Wake,  the  watch  held  over  a  dead  body.  Gk)th.  leik,  G. 
leiche,  AS.  lie,  lice,  corpse. 
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To  Liok.  1.  O.  lecken,  Goth,  laigon,  Gr.  Xetx*^*  It.  leccare, 
Lith.  lakti.  Fin.  lakkia,  Buss,  lokat',  to  lick  or  lap,  to  sup  up 
liquids  with  the  tongue.  Pers.  laq-kerden,  literally  to  make 
lag,  to  do  what  is  characterized  by  the  sound  Itm,  shows  the 
imitatiye  character  of  the  word  in  the  clearest  light. 

2.  To  beat.  W.  llach,  a  slap ;  llachio,  to  slap,  to  thresh  ; 
Ihchbren,  a  cudgel. 

Liooroufl.     See  Lechery. 

Lid.  It  is  probable  that  lid^  a  cover,  and  lith^  a  joint, 
NFris.  ladd,  &  cover,  and  lass,  a  limb,  are  fundamentally  the 
same  word,  signifying  something  that  moves  to  and  fro.  N. 
lide,  to  move  the  limbs.  PI.  D.  lid  is  used  in  both  senses. 
Ogen-lid,  eyelid,  the  covering  of  the  eye.  In  NFris.  how- 
ever the  term  is  ugenlasSy  from  lassy  limb. — Bendsen.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Dan.  lemy  a  limb  or  member,  is  also 
used  for  lid,  cover. 

AS.,  ON.  Mid,  OHG.  hlit,  lid,  cover ;  AS.  lidy  lith,  ON. 
lidty  OHG.  lid,  joint. 

To  Lie.  1.  Goth,  ligan,  lag,  leguns,  to  lie ;  Ictgjan,  to  lay  ; 
Fris.  liga,  lidsa,  lidisa,  lizze,  to  lie ;  Buss.  Iq/it  (Ft.  j),  to 
lay;  hjitsya,  to  lie  down.  Lat.  legere,  to  lay,  as  appears 
from  colligere,  to  lay  together,  to  collect.  Gr.  Aeycir,  origin- 
ally to  lay,  then  to  lay  to  sleep ;  key€(r6ai,  to  lie,  A.6X09,  a 
couch,  bed.  Serv.  lojati,  to  lay ;  legati,  to  lie.  ON.  leggia, 
to  lay ;  Itggia,  to  lie.    See  Lay. 

2.  Goth,  liugan,  G.  liigen,  Slavon.  lugati,  Pol.  Igac,  Boh. 
hlafi,  to  lie.  OHG.  lougen,  lougnen,  negation,  falsehood  ; 
AS.  loochenen,  AS.  lygnian,  to  deny,  Lett,  leegt,  to  deny,  re- 
fuse. So  in  Gael,  breug,  a  lie  ;  breugaich,  give  the  lie,  gain- 
say. The  fundamental  meaning  of  a  lie  is  vain  idle  talk,  and 
to  deny  or  refuse  is  to  make  the  speaker  talk  in  vain.  Gael. 
leog,  idle  talk ;  leogair,  trifler ;  Ir.  liogam  (as  Gael,  bretig),  to 
flatter.  In  a  Yocab.  a.d.  1470,  cited  by  Adelung,  loggen  is 
translated  nuga,  derisio. 

The  origin  seems  preserved  in  the  Finnish  languages 
where  Fin.   liika,  Esthon.  /%,  signify  by,  beside,  beyond 
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what  is  natural  or  right.  Esthon.  jomtnne,  drink;  lug- 
jominney  dmnkennees ;  juuSf  hair^  liig-juus,  false-hair,  a  wig ; 
nimmi,  a  name,  liig-nimmi,  a  nick-name,  surname ;  te,  a  way, 
liig-te,  wrong  way,  by-path  ;  and  pajatus,  speech,  Uig-pq/atus, 
falsehood,  trifling.  Bret,  gaou,  awry,  wrong,  fslae;  gao^ 
laoarout,  to  lie. 

Lief,  Liever.  As  liefy  as  soon  ;  liefer  or  liever,  rather.  Du. 
lief,  dear,  pleasing,  acceptable  ;  dat  is  mij  lief  I  am  glad  of 
it ;  lief  hebberiy  to  love.     See  Love. 

Liege,  Allegiance.  The  Mid.  Lat.  liigitts,  ligitis,  Prov.  litge^ 
Kge,  Fr.  Uge,  was  a  term  of  the  feudal  law,  signifying  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  duty  of  a  tenant  to  his  lord.  Liege- 
man,  a  tenant  who  owes  absolute  fidelity  ;  liege-lord,  the  lord 
entitled  to  claim  such  from  his  tenant.  Mid.  Lat.  litganciay 
ligiantia,  Ugeitas,  &c.,  allegiance,  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  his 
lord. 

The  notion  that  the  word  was  derived  from  Lat.  ligare, 
signifying  the  tie  by  which  the  subject  was  bound  to  his 
lord,  appears  very  early,  but  is  not  entitled  to  more  respect  on 
that  account.  The  derivation  adopted  by  Due.  is  far  more 
satisfactory ;  from  litus,  lidus,  ledus,  a  man  of  a  condition 
between  a  free  man  and  a  serf,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  owing 
certain  work  and  services  to  his  lord.  Litimonium,  lidinuh 
nium,  litidium,  the  duty  of  a  litus  to  his  lord.     See  Lad. 

Lien.  An  arrangement  by  which  a  certain  property  is 
bound  to  make  good  a  pecuniary  claim.  Fr.  lieti,  from  Lat. 
ligamen,  tie.     See  Limehound. 

Lieutenant  One  holding  the  place  of  another.  Fr.  lieu, 
place,  and  tenir,  to  hold. 

Life,  Live.  Goth,  liban,  G.  kben,  to  live ;  leib,  body.  Du. 
liif,  body,  life. 

Lift     OE.  lift,  luft,  the  sky,  air. 

Tho  hurde  he  thulke  tyme  angles  synge  ywis, 
Up  in  the  lufle  a  murye  song. — R.  O.  280. 

Goth.  luftuSy  the  air  \  PL  D.  lucht,  lugt,  Du.  lueht,  locht,  air, 
fiky,  breath ;  N.  lukt,  ON.  lopt,  air,  sky. 
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PL  D.  lucht  signifies  light  as  well  as  air,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  two  are  so  intimately  connected  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  identity  of  lucktf  lights  with  lucht,  lugt,  lufty 
air ;  and  must  suppose  that  luft  has  arisen  from  Iticht  by  the 
same  tendency  to  soften  aspirates  which  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  cough,  as  compared  with  the  spelling,  or  in  E. 
soji,  compared  with  G.  sacht.  The  absence  of  light  and  air 
is  expressed  in  Du.  by  the  same  word  bedampt,  signifying 
darky  obscure,  and  also  close,  stifling. — Bomhoff.  Gr.  a^^co, 
to  light  up,  blaze  ;  aiBr^p,  the  lift,  sky. 

To  Lift  PL  D.  lufteuy  lichten,  to  raise  into  the  lift  (PL  D. 
luchty  OE.  lu/t)  or  air.  LUfien  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
giving  air.  ON.  hpt,  air,  sky ;  d  lapt,  up  in  the  air,  aloft ; 
hpta,  Dan.  lofte,  to  raise  or  lift.  Swab,  lupf,  a  breathing, 
moment  of  breath  taking  (comp.  PL  D.  lucht  halen,  to  draw 
breath) ;  lupfen,  to  lift ;  AS.  hlifian,  to  rise  up,  to  raise  or 
lift. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  lifting  may  also  be 
explained  as  making  a  thing  light,  making  it  rise  upwards, 
and  the  verb  seems  often  to  be  formed  in  this  manner.  Thus 
from  Lat.  krnSy  light,  levare,  to  lift;  from  Bohem.  lehky, 
light,  lehciti,  to  lift.  The  PL  D.  lichten  may  be  formed 
either  from  lucht,  the  air,  or  from  licht,  light,  and  it  is  used 
as  well  in  the  sense  of  lift  as  of  that  of  lighten;  die  anker 
lichten,  to  weigh  or  raise  the  anchor ;  ein  schiff  lichten,  to 
lighten  a  ship,  to  take  out  the  cargo ;  die  casse  lichten,  to  take 
money  out  of  the  chest,  an  application  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  E.  shop-lifting,  removing  goods  clandestinely  from 
a  shop,  or  Sc.  to  lift  a  debt,  perhaps  to  empty  or  make  void 
the  debt,  to  receive  the  money.  Lower  Ehine  Fo/te,  to  steal ; 
Goth,  hliftus,  a  thief,  hlifan,  to  steal,  may  be  connected  with 
AS.  hlifian,  to  raise,  by  Fr.  enlever,  to  take  away. 

The  vacillation  in  the  apparent  derivation  of  all  these 
words  may  be  explained  by  the  ultimate  identity  of  the 
parent  stocks.  Lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards,  towards  the 
light  and  aii*.     To  make  a  thing  light  (in  the  sense  of  not 
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heavy)  is  to  bring  it  towards  the  light,  or,  what  is  radically 
the  same  word,  towards  the  lift  or  air.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  final  t,  which  is  lost  in  AS.  hitfian,  Bar.  lupfeuy 
Lat.  levare,  as  compared  with  lift,  is  no  essential  part  of  the 
root  of  light.     See  Light. 

Light.  1.  Qoth.  liuhath,  light ;  lauhmoni,  lightning ;  G. 
licht,  light ;  ON.  lios,  Gael,  leus^  Lat.  lux,  light ;  lucere, 
Bret,  luc^ha,  luia,  Fr.  luire,  to  shine  ;  W.  Hug,  light ;  llygad, 
the  eye  ;  llugom,  Lat.  lucema,  Or.  Xvxvos,  a  light,  lamp,.  &c. ; 
Bret,  lugem,  shine,  brilliancy ;  Gr.  kevKos,  white ;  Xvkyi,  the 
dawn ;  Sanscr.  luj,  lok,  loch,  shine,  see. 

2.  G.  leicht,  Du.  licht,  leychtj  ON.  lettr,  Pol.  lekki,  Boh. 
lehky,  Serv.  lak,  Russ.  fe^oA;,  Sanscr.  ^At/,  Lat.  levis,  of  small 
weight,  easy.  The  Gr.  €Xaxvs,  small,  mean,  is  generally  re- 
cognized as  identical  with  letis,  which  it  unites  with  the 
Slavonian  forms. 

As  lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards  towards  the  light  and 
air,  it  may  take  its  designation  either  from  light  (lux),  or 
from  PL  D.  lucht,  the  lift  or  air,  words  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  radically  identical.  The  air  is  the  most  common 
type  of  lightness,  and  it  is  besides  the  only  thing  which  in- 
terposes no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  light.  Thus  light- 
ness and  light  are  naturally  associated  together ;  heaviness 
and  darkness.  N.  let,  light  (levis) ;  letta  (of  the  weather), 
to  clear  up,  to  become  bright  and  uncovered.     See  Lift. 

To  Light,  Alight.  The  different  senses  of  the  verb  to  light 
afford  a  good  instance  of  the  intimate  association  in  our  mind 
between  light  and  air.  To  light  on  a  thing,  to  fall  in  with  it, 
is  to  have  light  on  it. 

I  hope  by  this  time  the  Lord  may  have  blessed  you  io  have  light  upon 
some  of  their  ships. — ^Carlyle's  Cromwell,  2.  384. 

In  the  same  way  the  native  of  New  Holland  to  signify  meet- 
ing with  a  thing  says  that  it  makes  a  light.  ''  Well  me  and 
Hougong  go  look  out  for  duck ;  aye,  aye.  Bel  make  a  light 
duck."  Which  rendered  into  English  would  he,  "  We  don't 
see  any  duck"  [don't  meet  with  or  light  on  any], — Mrs. 
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Meredith,  Australia.  In  PI.  D.  a  (Similar  idea  is  expressed 
by  reference  to  the  air.  Het  was  as  wen  he  uut  der  lucht 
fultf  it  was  as  if  he  fell  out  of  the  lift  or  air  ;  of  one  who  un- 
expectedly comes  to  light.  And  probably  it  is  in  the 
sense  of  the  PL  D.  luchty  that  light  must  be  understood  in 
such  expressions  as  lighting  like  a  bird  on  a  tree ;  lighting  on 
one's  legs,  lighting  or  alighting  from  horseback  or  a  carriage ; 
i.  e.  coming  out  of  the  lift  or  air. 

Lighten,  Lightning.  Ooth.  liuhath,  light;  liuhffan,  lau* 
hatjan,  to  lighten;  lauhmoni^  lightening;  G.  lichty  light, 
leuchten,  to  lighten ;  W.  llAg^  light,  lluchedy  AS.  liget,  flash, 
lightning.  So  far  lightning  seems  simply  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  flash  of  light,  the*  type  of  brilliancy,  but  in  other 
cases  we  meet  again  with  that  singular  confusion  of  the  ideas 
of  light  and  sky  or  air,  which  has  been  observed  under  Lift 
and  Light,  and  the  phenomenon  is  regarded  as  sky-fire.  K. 
lukti  air,  sky,  heavens;  lukting,  lightning;  ON.  hpt,  air, 
sky ;  lopt-eldr,  sky-fire,  lightning. 

Lighten.  PL  D.  lichten,  to  lift,  to  lighten.  Ein  schiff 
lichten  or  leichten,  to  lighten  or  unload  a  ship  ;  die  kasse  Kch- 
ten,  to  take  money  out  of  the  chest ;  eine  tonne  I.,  to  empty  a 
cask ;  die  anker  /.,  to  weigh  anchor. 

Lights.  G.  die  leichte  leher  (the  light  liver),  the  lungs, 
from  their  light  spongy  texture,  Buss,  legkij,  light ;  legkoe^ 
the  lungs. 

Like,  — ly.  The  Goth,  termination  leiksy  equivalent  to  Gr. 
A11C09,  Lat.  1x8,  G.  lich^  and  E.  /y,  is  used  to  indicate  the' 
nature,  form,  or  appearance  of  a  thing.  Goth,  galeiks,  of 
common  form,  alike,  samaleiks  (Lat.  similis),  of  the  same 
nature,  like ;  seldaleiks,  wonderful ;  svaleiks,  so- formed, 
Gr.  TTjXiKos,  Lat.  talis,  such,  hvileiks,  vrjXiKos,  qualis,  how- 
formed,  which. 

The  same  element  is  preserved  as  a  substantive  word  in 
Lap.  lake,  mode,  manner.  Kutte  lakai,  kutte  laka,  in  what 
manner  ?  how  P  Paha-laka,  in  bad  manner,  badly ;  mainetes 
laka,  blamelessly.     The  addition  of  an  adjectival  termination 
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produces  a  form,  latats  (sometimes  standing  by  itself),  equiva- 
lent to  Goth,  leiks  or  Lat.  lis.  lyaskesbikats,  of  cold  nature, 
chilly;  kalkoslakats,  o{  slow  nature,  slowish;  aktalakaU  (akta, 
one),  OHG.  analih,  AS.  anlicy  G.  ahnlich,  of  one  nature,  equal, 
like ;  Lap.  io  lakata,  like  thee,  thine  equal ;  tann  lakats,  Lat. 
talis,  like  this ;  mann  lakats,  qualis,  like  which.  A  remarkable 
approach  to  the  Lap.  form  is  preserved  in  the  OE.  lok,  used 
in  forming  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  in 
liche.  Thus  from  grisliche,  grisly,  Robert  of  Gloucester  forms 
grishker,  and  in  the  same  way  we  find  hastilokest — R.  G., 
lightloker,  wikked-hkest. — P.  P.  In  Finn,  where  the  sound 
of  k  is  frequently  softened  to  that  of  y,  the  Lap.  lake  becomes 
lat,  genus  vel  indoles  rei,  explaining  Lat.  — lis,  G.  — lei,  and 
E.  — /y.  Fin.  silla  ikilla,  in  that  manner.  Niin  on  laini 
( — wt=meu8),  that  is  my  habit.  Mitalaija,  of  what  kind; 
kahtalaija,  G.  zweierlei,  of  two  kinds.  Esthpn.  luggo,  lukko, 
condition,  manner,  thing. 

The  same  element  may  be  recognized  in  OE.  leche,  keche, 
looks,  countenance,  likeness. 

Lathlece  laches 

Heo  leiteden  mid  egan. — Layamon  Brut.  1.  80. 

Loathly  looks  they  flashed  with  their  eyes. 

He — thas  worde  seide, 

Mid  scomfuUe  ^V^.— Ibid.  1.  145. 

— with  sorrowful  looks. 

He  gealp  that  he  wolde  fleon 
OnfugeUs  /tff<:;i^.— Ibid.  1.  122. 

— He  boasted  that  he  would  fly  in  the  image  of  a  fowl. 

Goth,  manlicha,  OHG.  tnanalihho,  AS.  manlica,  an  image, 
representation  of  a  man. 

The  course  of  development  is  probably  look,  countenance, 
appearance,  form,  mode  of  being.  Pers.  lika,  facies,  vultus, 
forma — Diefenbach;  Serv.  lik,  countenance,  Russ.  lichiko, 
little  face,  litze,  the  face,  mien,  person,  agent. 

Tn  like  manner  from  Lap.  muoto,  face,  appearance,  form. 
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•image,  is  formed  muotok,  like;  tnuotolas,  likeness.  Atfje 
muotokf  like  his  father,  having  the  form  of  his  father.  In 
Fin.  the  same  word  conveys  the  sense  of  Lat.  modua^  of 
which  indeed  it  probably  explains  the  origin ;  niin  modoin, 
in  that  manner;  monella  modolla,  in  many  manners.  It 
then  forms  an  adjectival  termination,  muotoinen  (contracted 
to  moinen),  alicujus  formao,  gestaltet,  ahnlich,  equivalent  to 
Lap.  lakats  above-mentioned ;  sen  muotoinen  or  semmotnenf 
of  that  nature  (as  from  laiy  sen  lainen,  in  the  same  sense) ; 
isansa  muotoinen  {(shy  father),  like  his  father.  So  also  from 
kuway  form,  figure,  image,  kuwainen,  resembling ;  from 
hahmo,  form,  appearance,  hahmoinen,  resembling.  The  Lap. 
has  also  tcuoke,  form,  figure,  appearance,  manner  (apparently 
from  the  same  root  with  Gr.  €ik<o,  I  seem,  €iK<av,  an  image, 
with  the  digamma  f«tica>,  F€iK(av) ;  tan  touokaiy  in  this  man- 
ner, as  tan  lakai  above-mentioned.  Hence  uotiokaky  like, 
equal,  and  wuokok  or  umokasats,  as  an  adjectival  termination 
equivalent  to  E.  ly;  piadnak-icuokasatSy  or  piadnak-lakats, 
dog-like ;  akta-tcuokok  or  akta-lakats,  uniformis,  sequalis. 

To  Like.  N.  lika,  Lap.  likot,  to  be  to  one's  taste,  to  find  to 
one's  taste.  N.  Kor  lika  du  dee  f  how  do  you  like  itP  Lap. 
Tat  munji  liko,  that  likes  me  well,  it  gratifies  my  taste.  As 
the  gratification  of  taste  is  the  primary  type  of  all  enjoyment, 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  root  of  our  present  word  is 
the  same  representation  of  the  smacking  of  the  tongue  which 
gives  rise  to  E.  licorous,  licorish,  dainty,  given  to  the  pleasures 
of  taste.  See  Lechery.  To  like  then,  or  it  likes  me,  would  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  G.  schmecken.  Wie  schmeckt  ihnen 
dieser  wein  f  How  do  you  like  this  wine  P  Diese  anttvort 
schmeckte  ihm  gar  nicht,  the  answer  was  not  to  his  liking. 
Swiss  gschmoke,  placere. — Idiot.  Bemense.  So  in  Du.  mow- 
denj  to  please,  from  mond,  the  mouth.  Dit  antwoord  mondde 
den  koning  niet ;  did  not  please  the  king. — Epkema  in  v. 
muwlckjen. 

Lily.  This  word  seems  to  signify  flower  in  general. 
Esthon.  lily  lillik,  lilli,  Alb.  IJou^,  a  flower;    Basque   lili. 
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flower,  lili'tu,  to  blossom.  Mod.  Or.  KuXt^i,  a  blossom; 
XttXttdta^o),  to  flourish,  bloom,  blossom. 

Limb.  A  joint  of  the  body.  AS.  Urn.  From  lime,  to  join. 
"  Loketh  that  ye  beon  euer  mid  onnesse  of  one  herte  ilimed 
together." — Ancren  Riwle,  256.  Limunge,  joining ;  unlimed, 
separated. — Ibid.  The  i  however  of  ON.  lim,  glue,  lime,  is 
long ;  of  Urn,  limb,  short.     See  Lime. 

The  limb  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy,  is  a  diflferent  word, 
from  It.  lembo,  skirt,  border.     See  Limbo. 

Limber,  Limp.  The  radical  signiflcance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  flabby,  flaggy,  or  flaccid  ;  not  having  strength  to  stand  stifl*, 
and  so  tending  to  flap  upon  itself,  supple,  pliant.  W.  llabio, 
to  slap ;  llibinf  Ikipr,  flaccid,  drooping ;  ON.  limptaz,  to  faint, 
become  slack.  Swiss  lampen,  to  hang  loose,  to  fade,  to  move 
in  a  spiritless  manner ;  lampig,  latnpeiig,  faded,  loose,  flabby, 
hanging ;  gelamp,  a  loose  trailing  garment ;  l&mmelen,  to 
swag,  hang  loose  as  stockings  ill-gartered ;  lampohr,  langohr, 
a  hanging  ear;  lampen  (G.  lappen)^  a  flap,  piece  hanging 
loose,  rag,  dewlap  of  an  ox ;  Swab,  lumm,  fagged ;  lummelig, 
lummerig,  hanging  down,  having  lost  its  stiffiiess;  lump/, 
spongy,  soft ;  lummelen,  liimpeln,  limpeln^  to  act  carelessly 
and  indiflerently. 

Limbo.  A  place  in  the  outskirts  of  Hell  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  pious,  who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
supposed  to  await  his  coming,  and  where  the  souls  of  un- 
baptized  infants  remain.  *'  Limbus  ponitur  pro  quadam  parte 
infemi,  quatuor  enim  sunt  loca  inferni,  scilicet  infemus  dam- 
natorum,  limbus  puerorum,  purgatorium,  et  limbus  patrum." 
— Job.  de  Janua  in  Due. 

Then  applied  to  a  place  of  confinement,  Fr.  limbes,  the 
purgatory  of  unbaptized  children ;  also  a  low  and  imsavoury 
room  in  prisons. — Cot.  In  limboy  in  prison.  The  origin  is 
It.  lemhoy  a  lap  or  skirt  of  a  garment,  hem,  border. 

Lime.  1.  Anything  used  for  sticking  things  together; 
hence  applied  to  two  very  different  substances,  glue  or  bird-lime, 
and  the  calcareous  earth  used  as  cement  in  building.  O.  leim, 
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Du.  /yw,  glue,  any  viscous  substance  which  joins  bodies 
together. — Kiittn.  ON.  Urn,  glue;  veggia-limy  wall-lime, 
lime,  mortar.  It  is  the  same  word  with  Lat.  limus,  slime, 
mud,  E.  loam,  Du.  leem,  clay,  terra  argillacea,  lenta,  tenax, 
glutinosa — Kil.,  and  with  slimef  any  viscous,  semi-liquid, 
gluey  material.  "Slime  had  they  for  mortar."— Genesis. 
Esthon-.  libbe,  smooth,  slippery.  Lith.  limpu,  lipti,  to  stick ; 
iippus,  sticky ;  Pol.  kp,  bird-lime,  lepuf,  to  glue,  paste,  mould, 
lipki,  gluey ;  Boh.  lipati,  to  stick,  mould  in  clay ;  lepiti,  to 
paste,  glue,  daub. 

2.  A  lime-tree  is  so  called  from  the  glutinous  juice  of  the 
young  shoots.  A  bud  or  twig  held  in  the  mouth  speedily 
becomes  enveloped  in  jelly,  and  it  probably  was  used  for 
boiling  down  to  bird-lime.  Pol.  lep,  bird-lime,  lipa,  lime-tree. 

Idmehoimd.  A  dog  held  in  a  leash,  a  greyhound.  Fr. 
limier,  a  bloodhound  or  limehound. — Cot.  From  Lat.  %a- 
meny  a  tie,  OFr.  liamen,  a  tie,  a  packet ;  Lang,  liama,  to  tie 
up  in  a  bundle  ;  Piedm.  liamet,  a  tape,  little  tie  of  riband ; 
Milan.  Ugamm,  Bret,  liamm,  band,  tie ;  Grisons  ligiar,  liar, 
to  bind ;  ligiom,  Horn,  Ham,  ei  band. 

To  Limn.  Fr.  enluminer,  to  illuminate,  to  sleek  or  burnish, 
also  to  limn ;  enlumineur  de  litres,  one  that  coloureth  or 
painteth  upon  paper,  an  alluminer. — Cot.  "Excellent — for 
the  neatness  of  the  handwriting,  adorned  with  illumination, 
which  we  now  call  limning,  in  the  margin." — Wood,  Fasti 
inR. 

Limp.     See  Limber. 

To  Limp.  PL  D.  lumpen,  lulken,  lunschen,  to  limp.  Dan. 
lumpe,  to  limp,  go  lame.  Fr.  chper,  cloquer,  clocher,  to  limp 
1 — Cot. ;  clampin,  qui  marche  difficilement. — Vocab.  de  Bray, 
lith.  klumbas,  lame  of  one  leg,  limping ;  klumbis,  lame  of  one 
leg,  a  bungler ;  klumboti,  to  limp ;  klumbenti,  G.  klopfen,  to 
knock  at  a  door;  klumpu,  khtpti,  to  stumble;  klumpas,  a 
wooden  shoe;  Prov.  E.  dumpers,  thick  heavy  shoes;  to 
clump,  to  tramp,  to  clunter,  to  walk  clumsily. — Hal. 

The  fundamental  image  is  the  clumping  gait  of  a  lame  man. 
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consisting  of  a  saccession  of  knocks,  represented  by  the  Fr. 
ebp,  clokf  in  eloper^  ehqiter  (softened  to  docker) ;  aller  clopin^ 
clopan,  to  go  clop-dop,  to  limp.  Comp.  G.  kiopfen,  to  knock. 
The  same  relation  is  seen  between  E.  clunch,  a  tliimip  or 
blow  ( — Hal.),  and  Sc.  clinch,  Lap.  Knkot,  to  limp;  linkeSy 
lame ;  Sw.  lunk,  jog-trot ;  lunka  pa,  to  jog  on. 

Linchpin.  Pol.  l<m,  Bohen).  launek,  G.  lohn$,  liindse,  Du. 
lunse,  lundsch,  N.  lunmtikke,  Dan.  luTidsiikke,  the  linchpin  or 
pin  which  fastens  the  wheel  on  the  arm  of  the  axle.  ON. 
hlunnr,  N.  lunn,  Gael,  lonn,  the  timbers  on  which  a  boat  is 
dragged  up  ashore,  also  a  handspike  or  lever ;  Gael,  lunn, 
the  liandle  of  an  oar,  staff,  pole.  Lonum,  eyn  speych  an  eyn 
rade  ;  Uttio  (Fr.  limon,  a  shaft),  nabennagel,  runnagel. — Dief. 
Supp.  Probably  lintel,  the  cross-bar  forming  the  top  of  a 
doorway,  may  be  a  derivatiye.  G.  gelUnder,  rails,  banisters ; 
Swab,  lanne,  land,  shafts ;  lander,  a  lath. 

To  Lind.  To  double  a  garment  on  the  inside  with  linen^ 
then  with  any  other  texture. 

Linen.     Lat.  linum,  G.  lein,  ON.  lin,  flax. 

Ling.  1.  N.  kuinga,  Dan.  lange,  Do.  linge,  lenge,  a  kind 
of  codfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  heath.  ON.  ling,  any  small  shrub>  especially 
heath.    N.  blaahcerlyng,  the  bilberry  plant. 

Lingel.  Two  words  seem  confounded,  haying  the  meaning 
in  the  first  place  of  a  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather — B., 
from  Lat.  ligula,  lingula,  any  tongue-shaped  object,  promon- 
tory, spatula,  tenon.  Fr.  ligule,  a  little  tongue,  lingell* 
tenon. — Cot.  Sc.  langel,  langet,  linget,  a  tether ;  NE.  langot, 
the  latch  of  a  shoe. — Grose. 

In  the  second  sense  lingel  is  used  for  shoemaker's  thread, 
from  Fr.  ligneul,  shoemaker's  thread,  or  a  tatching  end. — 
Cot.  "  Lingell  that  souters  sew  with,  chef  gros,  lignier. 
Lynger,  to  sew  with,  pouloier." — Palsgr.  in  Way.  Liniel  is 
still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  north  of  England,  and  lingan  in 
Scotland.     See  Laniard,  Inkle. 

Lingey.  Limber,— B.   Bav.  lun%ig,  soft,  limber.  See  Loiter, 
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Xiiiik.  1.  A  joint  of  a  cliain.  ON.  hlechr,  a  chain ; 
hleekia-hund^  a  band-dog,  lickr,  nexus,  plexiu>  curvatum 
vincolorom  yel  ejusmodi. — Gudm.  N.  lekk,  a  link,  a  tether, 
especially  one  made  of  withy ;  kkkja,  a  chain ;  OSw.  leck^ 
Sw.  lank^  a  link,  ring.  The  origin  is  doubtless  the  bent  form 
of  a  link  or  fetter ;  G.  gelenk,  a  joint,  articulation  of  the 
body;  ON.  hlickr,  curvature,  obliquity;  hlickiotir,  crooked, 
sinuous ;  Lith.  linkti,  to  bow,  to  turn ;  lenkti,  to  bend  in  a 
certain  direction ;  linkes,  bent ;  linkus,  pliable ;  Fin.  lenko, 
a  bending,  anjrthing  bent ;  ienkki,  a  hoop,  withy  band. 

2.  A  sausage.  From  being  tied  at  intervals  like  the  links 
of  a  chain  P  But  Grisons  /ean^ta,  a  sausage,  seems  from  liar, 
to  tie. 

3.  A  torch  of  pitched  rope  or  paper.  Probably  from  Du. 
lompe,  a  gunner's  match  of  twisted  tow,  by  a  change  similar 
to  that  which  we  see  in  G.  schrUmpfen^  £.  shrink  ;  G.  mmpft 
E.  sump,  sink.    See  Linstock. 

Liimet.  Fr.  ItnoUe,  G.  lein-finkey  flachs-finke,  from  feeding 
on  linseed,  the  seed  of  flax.     It.  linosa,  flax-seed,  ^  linnet. 

Linstock.  A  short  staff  of  wood  spUt,  which  holds  the 
match  used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. — B.  Sw.  luntstake, 
Du.  lompe,  lante,  a  gunner's  match,  made  like  a  loose  rope  of 
twisted  flax  or  tow. — Eil.  As  lompe  signifies  also  a  rag,  the 
name,  as  Ihre  and  Adelung  suggest,  is  in  all  probability  taken 
from  the  match  having  been  made  in  the  first  instance  of 
twisted  rags.  The  form  lonte  may  be  a  corruption  of  tompe, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  that  supposition. 
The  term  lompe,  G.  lumpe,  lumpen,  a  rag,  is  from  a  root 
signifying  fluttering  or  flapping,  hanging  loose,  of  which 
many  modifications  are  given  under  Limber.  Now  this 
image  is  often  represented  by  forms  with  a  final  e/,  nd,  n,  as 
well  as  by  those  with  a  final  b,  mb,  m.  Thus  we  have  Du. 
slodderen,  as  well  as  slobberen,  to  flag  or  bag ;  slons,  slum, 
loose ;  PI.  D.  slunten,  slunnen,  rags ;  sluntje,  Du.  slodde,  slofnp, 
a  slut^ 

z2 
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Prov.  Dan.  lunle  is  used  for  a  twisted  band  of  straw,  hay, 
or  sedge,  to  bind  sheayes  or  the  like. 

Lintel.  Fr.  linteau,  Sp.  lintel,  dintel,  the  head-piece  of  a  door 
or  window. — B.  Probably  from  the  form  Ion,  lunn,  or  lund, 
signifying,  a  timber,  pole,  or  bar,  mentioned  under  Linchpin. 

lip.  Lat.  labium,  Gael.  Hob,  Hop,  lib,  WalL  Upe,  Sw. 
lappe,  lip ;  Vulg.  Q-.  labbe^  flabbe,  lip,  mouth ;  lith.  lupa, 
lip;  lupoa  (pi.),  mouth;  Zulu  lebe,  under-lip  of  animals; 
Amakosa  umlebe,  lip. 

From  the  sound  made  by  the  tongue  and  lips  in  lapping. 
Lat.  lamhere,  W.  lleipio,  Bret,  lipa,  to  lick ;  Sw.  idppja,  to 
lap;  lappfa  pa[aUt,  to  taste  of  everything.  Fr.  I%pp4e,  a 
mouthful ;  lippu,  thick-lipped. 

To  Lisp.  Du.  lispen,  lispelen,  Sw.  laspa,  to  Usp,  speak 
imperfectly  ;  G.  ftispem,  flistem,  to  rustle,  whisper. 

List.  It.  liata,  listra,  any  kind  of  list  or  selvedge,  a 
guarding  or  border  about  any  gai'ment,  [hence]  the  lists  of 
tilting  or  tournaments,  also  a  row,  file,  or  rank  of  anything 
set  in  ordor. — Fl.  G.  leiste,  a  stripe  or  strip ;  Du.  lijst,  edge, 
border,  margin,  strip,  catalogue.  The  It.  liccia,  lizza,  list  or 
selvedge  of  doth  ( — FL),  lists  of  a  tiltyard,  Sp.  liza,  Fr.  lices, 
lisse,  the  fence  of  a  tiltyard,  lisiere,  list  of  cloth,  hem  of  a 
garment,  outskirt  of  a  wood,  can  hardly  be  distinct,  though 
they  seem  to  have  come  through  a  different  channel  from  the 
forms  with  a  final  t,  and  may  probably  spring  direct  from  a 
Celtic  source,  while  the  final  Ms  a  Teutonic  modification  of 
the  same  ultimate  root.  Bret,  l^,  haunch,  border,  skirt; 
Idzen.  selvedge,  list,  border;  Uz,  OFr.  delez,  beside,  near; 
W.  ystlys,  side,  flank. 

Dehors  les  murs  a  unes  lices  (a  rampart) 
De  bon  mur  fort  a  cameaux  has. — ^R.  R. 
Without  the  diche  were  /m/m  made 
With  wall  batailed  large  and  drade. 

Ibid.  Chaucer,  4200. 

To  List,  Listless.  '  AS.  lystan,  to  have  pleasure  in,  to  raise 
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desire,  or  give  pleasure  to.  Me  lyste^  it  pleaseth  me.  The 
lyst  nu  Itotha,  thou  art  now  desirous  of  songs.  Dan.  lystCf  to 
desire,  take  pleasure  in.  De  kanfaae  hmd  de  lyster,  you  can 
take  what  you  list.  ON.  lyaty  pleasure,  desire.  PL  D.  Imten^ 
getasterif  to  desire.  Mi  lustet  nig  meer,  I  have  no  more 
appetite.  Dai  luste  ik  nig,  I  do  not  like  it,  have  no  taste  for 
it.     G.  Imtf  pleasure. 

Listless  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  no  pleasure  in  his 
work,  and  therefore  acts  without  energy.  "  Ainsi  s'avancferent 
de  grand  volants  tons  chevaliers  et  ecuyers  etprirent  terre.'* — 
Froissart  4.  c.  18.     See  Lust. 

Listen.  We  might  readily  derive  AS.  hlystan,  to  listen, 
from  ON.  hltist,  an  ear  ;  at  klusta  til,  or  at  leggia  hlustir  vid, 
to  give  ear  to,  to  listen.  But  probably  hlust,  the  ear,  is  so 
called  as  the  organ  of  listening.  W.  clmt,  ear,  Gr.  kXvg),  to 
bear.  The  probability  is  that  the  sense  of  listen  is  developed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  hist !  or  hark  !  signifying  in 
the  first  instance  a  low  rustling  sound,  then  the  direction  of 
the  attention  to  catch  or  watch  for  such  a  sound.  The  Du, 
luysteren  signifies  to  whisper,  and  also  to  listen;  PI.  D. 
lustem,  glmtern,  to  listen.  OHG.  hlosen,  AS.  hlosnian,  Bav. 
losen,  lusen,  lusnen,  lustern,  to  listen.  Swiss  lisele^  to  speak 
in  a  low  voice ;  Carinthian  lisen,  to  be  still,  to  listen. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart.  AS.  hlysa,  hliasa,  fame,  glory,  must 
originally  have  signified  rumour,  a  buzzing  sound.  A  simi- 
lar  train  of  thought  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Article. 

To  Lithe.    To  relate,  to  listen. 

Lystenith  now  to  my  talkynge 
Of  whom  I  wylle  you  /y/A?.— MS.  Hal. 
And  under  Ijrnde  in  a  launde  lenede  I  a  stounde 
To  litiett  here  laies  and  here  loveliche  notes. — ^P.  F. 

ON.  hliod,  sound,  voice.     /  einu  hliodi,  with  one  voice.     The 
word  was  then  elliptieaUy  used  for  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, silence,  attention.   At  heidaz  hliods,  to  request  a  hearing. 
Hence  Uyda  a,  to  listen. 
Lifh,  Ufhe.    Goth,  lithus,  AS.  lith,  Du.  lid,  G.  glied,  a 
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joint,  limb,  bodily  member.  N.  lidTj  a  joint,  knot ;  N.  lide, 
to  bend  the  limbs;  Udig,  what  benda  or  moves  with  ease, 
pliable,  convenient.  E.  lithy,  liiAe,  lithesome,  lissome,  active, 
supple,  pliant,  gentle. 

Lither,  Luther.  Loose  in  a  moral  sense,  without  energy, 
bad.  G.  liederlich,  loose,  disorderly  in  business  or  conduct. 
JEin  liederlicher,  schlotteriger  tnensch,  a  man  negligent  in  dress, 
whose  clothes  hang  loose  and  demgling.  Liederlich  arheiten^ 
to  work  slightly,  carelessly,  slubber  a  thing  over. 

A  clerk  had  litAerfy  beset  his  while 

But  if  he  could  a  carpenter  beguile.— Chaucer. 

Luther  laws,  bad  laws ;  Mher  dede,  wicked  action. — R.G. 
Du.  lodderen  int  hedde,  in  de  sorme,  to  lie  lazily  in  bed,  to 
lounge  in  the  sun.  Lodder,  a  loose,  luxurious  man ;  lodderigh, 
lodderlick,  scurrilis,  luxuriosus,  meretricius. — Kil.  Swab. 
lottem,  umlottem,  to  loimge  about.  The  idea  of  looseness  is 
conveyed  by  a  representation  of  tho  flapping  sound  of  loose 
clothes,  or  the  splashing  of  liquids.  Du.  lobberen,  to  trample 
in  water  or  mire ;  shbberen,  to  slap  up  liquids,  slubber  up  a 
business-^Bomhjoff ;  shbberen,  slodderen,  to  flag,  hang  loosely 
— Kil. ;  slodder,  slodderer,  a  slattern,  sloven ;  flodderen,  to 
flag,  to  splash  through  the  mire ;  OaeL  luidir,  to  paddle  in 
mud  or  wat«r  ;  ludraig,  to  bespatter  with  foul  water  ;  Itidra^ 
gan,  an  untidy  person,  ludair,  a  slovenly  person.  Esthon. 
loddisema,  to  hang  loose ;  lodda-ladda,  loose  and  slack.  Swiss 
lodelen,  Vodelen,  not  to  be  properly  tight ;  lodel,  Todeli,  a  lazy, 
litherly  man. 

Litmus.  Du.  lakmoes,  an  infusion  of  a  lake  or  purple 
colour ;  moes,  pottage,  broth. 

Litter.  Fr.  litiere  (from  lit,  bed),  the  bedding  of  cattle,  or 
straw  on  which  they  lie,  whence  E.  litter^  things  strewed 
about  in  confusion. 

Fr.  litiere  signifies  also,  as  Lat.  leetica.  It.  letUga,  Sp. 
lechiga,  a  covered  couch  in  which  one  is  borne  by  men  or 
horses ;  lechigada,  Fr.  ventr^e,  port^e  d'une  truie,  &c.,  a 
litter  of  pigs,  puppies,  &c.,  the  collection  of  young  which 
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the  mother  has  camed  in  her  belly  at  one  time  as  in  a 
litter. 

Little.  Goth.  kilUs,  ON.  UtiU,  OHG.  luzil,  Da.  luUik, 
OE.  lite,  lute. 

To  Lire.    See  Life. 

IdTeliliood.  Properly  H/elode,  way  of  life,  from  ON.  leid, 
AS.  lad,  way.  Lyvelyhede  or  quickness,  vivacttas  ;  lyvelode, 
or  lyfehode,  victus. — Pr,  Pm.  OHG,  lU^leit,  mensura  victiis. 
— Regula  Sti.  Ben.  in  Schilter.  Mod.  Gr.  vopos,  way,  road ; 
TTopoff  rqs  C<^Sy  way  of  life,  livelihood.     See  Load-stone. 

liver.  AS.  Id/ere,  G.  kber,  liver.  Russ.  lif>er\  the  pluck, 
or  liver,  lungs,  and  windpipe.  Perhaps  the  Uver,  from  colour 
and  consistency,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mass  of  clotted  blood. 
ON.  Ufraz,  G.  leberen,  to  clot,  congeal ;  gelebert  bltUy  clotted 
blood.  Prov.  Dan.  lubber,  anything  coagulated ;  E.  hppered 
milk,  curdled  milk. 

Livery.  Fr.  livrie,  from  litrer,  to  deliver ;  something 
given  out  at  stated  times  and  in  stated  quantities,  as  clothes 
of  a  certain  pattern  to  distinguish  the  servants  or  adherents 
of  the  donor,  or  the  supply  of  victuals  or  horse-provender  to 
which  certain  members  of  the  household  were  entitled. 
Lyvery  of  doth  or  other  gyftis,  liberata,  liberatura. — Pr.  Pm. 

Lizard.  Fr.  Uzard,  It.  lucerta,  lusardo,  Lat.  lacerta.  Bret. 
glazardy  a  green  lizard,  from  glaz,  green. 

Luard-Point  From  having  been  a  place  of  retirement  for 
lazars.  Several  places  in  a  like  situation  are  known  by  this 
name  in  Brittany,  where  there  is  now  commonly  a  ropewalk, 
ropemakers  being  a  proscribed  race,  supposed  to  be  leprous. 

Loach.  Fr.  loche,  a  small  freshwater  fish,  which  probably 
takes  its  name  from  hiding  imder  stones.  Bret,  hc'ha,  to 
stir,  take  up,  remove  from  its  place ;  loc'heta,  to  take  up  the 
stones  of  the  shore  in  looking  for  small  fish.  Speaking  of 
the  loach,  Yarrell  says,  '*  Its  habit  of  lurking  under  stones 
.  often  prevents  its  being  observed." — Brit.  Fishes,  1.  376* 

The  milWs-thumb,  the  hiding  loach, 

The  perch,  the  eTer-nibbing  roach. — ^Browne. 
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Load.  AS.  hlad,  load;  Madan,  to  load;  ON.  hladi,  a 
heap;  Mada,  a  bam;  hlad,  a  street,  road,  payed  place;, 
Madtnn,  piled  up,  laden ;  hhss,  a  load,  waggon-load.  N.  lad, 
a  pile,  heap  of  things  laid  in  order. 

Loadstone,  Loadstar.    AS.  lad,  ON.  leid,  a  .way,  journey. 
AS.  lad-man,  a  leader,  director ;  Iddsdpe,  a  conducting.  ON. 
leidar  href,  a  safe  conduct ;  leidarstein,  a  loadstone,  stone  of 
the  way  or  of  conduct ;  letdarstiarna,  loadstar,  star  of  con* 
duct ;  leida,  AS.  Icsdan,  to  lead,  conduct. 

Loaf.  AS.  hlqf,  Goth,  hlaibs,  Maifs,  Russ.  chljeh,  PoL 
chleb,  Fin.  laipe,  bread,  loaf;  Lat.  libum,  a  cake. 

To  Loaf,  Loafer.  A  loafer,  in  modem  slang  imported  front 
America,  is  an  idle  lounger,  doubtless  from  Sp.  gaUofear,  to 
saunter  about  and  live  upon  alms  ;  gdllofiro,  idle,  lazy  vaga- 
bond. The  origin  is  seen  in  Orisons  gaglioffa,  a  scrip  (the 
badge  of  a  beggar)  or  pocket ;  It.  gaglioffa,  a  secret  pocket, 
met.  a  filching  quean,  gaglioffare,  to  pocket  secretly,  to  play 
the  pilfering,  cozening  knave. — Fl. 

Loam.  AS.  lam,  Du.  leem,  G.  leim,  lehm,  clay,  tenacious 
earth.     Lat.  limua,  mud,  clay.     See  Lime. 

Loan.  ON.  Ian,  a  loan,  to  be  distinguished  from  laun,  O. 
lohn,  AS.  lean,  a  reward,  wages.     See  Lend. 

To  Loathe,  Loth.  AS.  lath,  hateful,  evil,  injury.  Me 
lath  wees,  I  was  loth ;  Gode  tha  lathustan,  the  most  hate- 
ful to  God.  G.  kid,  what  is  offensive  to  the  feelings.  We- 
der  zu  Hebe  noch  zu  leide,  neither  from  love  nor  hatred. 
Es  thut  mir  leid,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Du.  ked,  grief,  sorrow, 
evil,   injury ;    leeden,  teedere,   fastidire.     Fr.   laid,  loathly. 

The  original  image  is  probably  the  disgust  felt  at  a  bad 
smell.  Bret,  louz,  stinking,  dirty,  impure,  obscene,  ugly. 
Milan  lojaa,  disgusted,  annoyed;  heuja,  annojare,  tediare, 
fastidire. 

Lob,  Looby,  Lubber.  The  radical  image  is  of  something 
not  having  strength  to  support  itself,  but  hanging  slack, 
dangling,  drooping.     To  lob,  to  hang  down,  to  droop ;  to  lob 
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along,  to  walk  lazily,  as  one  fatigued ;  loh,  looby,  lubber,  lub^ 
bard,  a  clown,  a  dull,  lumpish,  lazy,  or  awkward  person. 
Qrete  lobies  and  long,  and  loth  were  to  swynke.— P.  P. 
But  as  the  drone  the  honey  hive  doth  rob, 
With  worthy  books  so  deals  this  idle  A^&.—Oascoigne. 

"  Certain  persons — ^would  not  work  themselves,  though  they 
were  sturdye  lubbers,  but  lived  on  other  mens  charitie.'' — 
Fryth  in  B.  Du.  loboor,  a  pig  or  dog  with  hanging  ears,  a 
raw,  silly  youth ;  lobbes,  a  booby ;  labberlot,  one  who  loiters 
about  the  streets ;  Wall,  toubreie,  idleness,  vagabondage ; 
ON.  lubbaz,  to  loiter  about,  segniter  volutari ;  lubbi,  a  dog 
with  shaggy  coat  and  hanging  ears,  a  lazy  servant ;  Fin. 
luoppata,  to  do  anything  slowly ;  luoppio,  a  sluggard ;  W. 
Uabi,  Uabwat,  a  long  lubber,  big  clouterly  fellow.  GaeL  le6b, 
a  hanging  lip  or  flap;  leSbhar,  clumsy,  trailing,  untidy. 
Lubber  is  doubtless  for  lubbard,  a  form  similar  to  Du.  lompert, 
a  coarse  fellow,  from  hmp,  uncultivated. 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  seems  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  soimd  of  things  of  a  flabby  or  loose  structure  flapping 
upon  themselves,  dangling,  or  dashing.  Du.  flabberen,  to 
flag,  flap  as  sails ;  labberen,  to  shiver  in  the  wind ;  slobberen, 
to  hang  loose  and  slack,  to  slap  up  liquids,  eat  awkwardly ; 
lobberen,  to  trample  in  wet  and  mire ;  Esthon.  lobbisema,  to 
tattle  (the  idea  of  much  talking  being  commonly  expressed 
by  terms  takeir  from  the  dashing  of  liquids) ;  lobbi,  sleet,  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  rain ;  So.  lappie,  a  plash  or  puddle,  lop* 
per,  to  break  or  dash  as  waves;  W.  llabio,  to  slap.  The 
element  lab  or  lob,  common  to  all  these  terms,  would  seem  to 
express  the  soft,  unstrung,  lumpish  condition  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Lobby,  Lodge.  Lobby,  antichamber,  porch,  gallery.  Q-. 
laube  (from  laub,  foliage,  as  OFr.  foillie,  a  hut,  from  feuille, 
a  leaf),  an  arbour,  bower  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees ; 
lauberhUtle,  a  booth  or  hut  of  green  branches.  Mid.  Lat. 
lobia,  laubia,  laubium,  an  open  portico,  cloisters.  ^'Deam* 
bidatorium  quod  propria  dicitur  lobium,  quod  fit  juxta  domes 
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ad  spatiandum.''— Job.  de  Janu^.  It.  logffta,  an  open  gal-* 
lerj,  banquetting-Iiouse,  fair  porch  in  ibe  street  side. — FL 
Fr.  hgey  a  lodge,  shed,  cote  or  small  house,  booth  in  a  market. 

Lobster.  AS.  lopusty  loppstre,  Lat.  locusta  marina.  A 
similar  interchange  of  j!>  and  k  is  seen  in  Dan.  visk,  £.  whisp; 
N.  lopp,  a  look  of  wool,  hay,  &c.,  E.  lock. 

Look.  1.  ON.  loka,  to  shut ;  lok^  a  cover,  conclusion,  end ; 
hka^  a  bolt ;  AS.  loCf  a  place  shut  in,  sheepfold,.  fastening, 
lock. 

2.  Du.  lockey  vlocke,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool  or  the  like ; 
ON.  lockr,  a  lock  of  hair,  curl. 

Locker.  A  shut  receptacle  along  the  side  of  a  ship.  Du. 
loker,  theca,  receptaculum^-Biglotton ;  from  loken^  N.  hka, 
to  shut.  W.  llogawd,  a  closet,  cupboard,  box,  drawer ;  Uogell, 
a  place  for  holding  anything,  closet,  drawer,  pocket;  Lat, 
loculus,  a  pocket. 

Lodge.  Fr.  loge,  a  hut  or  small  apartment.  See  Lobby. 
Hence  loger,  to  sojourn,  abide  for  a  time;  which  however 
agrees  in  a  singular  manner  with  Russ.  lojif  (Fr.  J),  to  place, 
to  lay ;  k^'itsya,  to  lay  oneself  down,  lie  down ;  Serv.  lq;a, 
lying  place. 

Lofty  Lofty.  ON.  lopt,  the  sky  or  air,  also  the  open  space 
in  the  roof  at  the  top  of  a  house ;  d  hpt,  on  high,  aloft.  Dan. 
loft,  ceiling,  loft.     See  Lift. 

To  Log,  Logger.  To  log,  to  oscillate.— Hal.  To  logger,  to 
shake  as  a  wheel  that  has  been  loosened  and  does  not  move 
correctly. — Forby.  Dan.  logre,  to  wag  the  tail;  W.  llag, 
loose,  slack,  sluggish ;  PL  D.  luggem,  to  lie  lazily  in  bed ; 
Swiss  lug,  luck,  O.  locker,  loose.  Du.  flaggeren,  Lat.  flaccerCf 
to  hang  slack.     Mag.  I6gni,  to  oscillate,  dangle. 

The  flapping  of  loose  bodies  is  frequently  represented  by 
the  same  or  closely  allied  forms  with  the  splashing  of  liquids. 
Du.  slobberen,  to  hang  loose,  to  slap  up  liquids ;  lobberen,  to 
trample  in  wet  and  mire ;  Jlodderen,  to  flap,  dangle,  to  splash 
through  the  mire — Bomhoff;  Swab,  hppem,  to  hang  loose. 
So.  lopper,  tho  breaking  of  waves ;  E.  slap,  the  sound  of  a 
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blow,  and  also  of  supping  up  liquids.  We  can  accordingly 
have  little  hesitation  in  identifying  logger  with  So.  toggery y 
miry ;  laggerit,  bemired,  encumbered ;  and  with  OE.  belagged, 
wetted,  dirtied. — Fr.  Pm.     See  To  Lag. 

Log.  An  unhewn  piece  of  timber  not  adapted  to  any 
special  purpose,  a  piece  of  firewood.  It  is  probable  that  this 
want  of  adaptation  or  inactivity  of  the  object  as  it  were  is 
the  principle  from  which  it  is  named.  It  is  certain  that  this 
idea  is  vividly  connected  with  the  word,  as  when  we  speak  of 
a  ship  lying  like  a  log  on  the  waves.  Hence  we  might  ex- 
plain woiter^logged  in  a  metaphorical  way  as  signifying  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  log,  but  the  element  logged  is  I 
believe  here  used  in  the  original  sense,  rendered  motionless, 
disabled  from  action  by  water.  The  hg  in  nautical  lan- 
guage is  a  little  board  fixed  so  as  to  remain  upright  and 
motionless  in  the  water  while  the  ship  moves  on,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  sailing.  Du.  log^  unwieldy, 
heavy,  slow,  lazy. 

The  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  words  signifying 
want  of  activity,  inertness,  slowness,  comes  through  the  idea 
of  what  is  slack  or  loose,  from  %,  logger^  to  shake.  See 
Lag,  Loiter,  Lob. 

Loin.  Fr.  lombe^  the  loin.  Longey  the  loin  or  flank,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  reins  cut  along  the  back. 
— Cot,  Du.  Umgiey  loenie,  lumbus  viteUinus. — KiL  Wal., 
OFr.  logney  So.  lunyie,  loin. 

Usually  derived  from  Lat.  lumbus,  by  the  common 
change  of  mb  into  ng.  M.  Lat.  lumbus,  htngusy  lende,  lem, 
schlegbrat. — Dief.  Supp.    Fr.  longue,  the  loin. — Cot. 

A  change  similar  to  that  from  Fr.  longe,  through  Sc. 
lunyte  to  £.  loin,  may  be  seen  in  It.  lungi,  Fr.  loin,  far,  or  in 
Fr.  longe,  a  thong,  K  lunes  (or  loynes,  as  sometimes  written), 
of  a  hawk,  the  thong  by  which  the  legs  of  the  bird  were 
attached.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  designation  of 
the  joint  of  meat  may  be  a  special  application  of  hnge  in  the 
sense  last  motioned.     The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
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strip  or  narrow  band,  and  Sp.  lonj'a,  a  thong,  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  slice  of  ham.  Now  hnge,  as  the  name  of  the 
joint,  is  sjmonymous  with  filet,  which  signifies  also  a  thread 
or  narrow  band ;  filet  de  hmuf,  the  meat  in  the  inside  along 
the  backbone ;  filety  or  longe  de  cerf,  de  chevreuil,  the  joint 
cut  along  the  vertebrsB, — ^Trevoux. 

W.  lltoyn,  a  loin,  is  probably  borrowed  from  E.,  but  the 
Bret,  has  lonec'h,  hnnech,  kidney.  Gael,  blian,  Ir.  bleun,  the 
flank. 

To  Loiter,  Loimge.  The  Teutonic  dialects  abound  in  verbs 
of  a  frequentative  form,  which  are  used  in  the  first  instance  to 
signify  the  flapping  or  shaking  of  loose  things  (frequently 
also  the  dashing  of  liquids),  then  to  express  a  slack  and  im- 
strung  way  of  doing  anything,  or  simply  a  total  absence  of 
activity  and  exertion.  Hence  are  formed  nouns  (to  which  the 
loss  of  the  frequentative  element  often  gives  the  appearance 
of  radicals  instead  of  derivatives),  signifying  the  fluttering 
object,  a  slothful,  negligent  person,  or  adjectives  of  correspond- 
ing meaning.  Du.  slobbem  (see  Lob),  sloddem,  Q.  schlottem, 
to  flap,  wabble,  dangle ;  Swiss  lottem,  to  joggle ;  Bav.  lot- 
tern,  lotteln,  to  waggle,  tremble,  go  lazily  (schlapp  einher- 
gehen) ;  Fin.  lotto,  anything  dangling;  Bav.  lotter,  lottel,  loitei, 
a  lazy  or  loose-living  man ;  lotterbank,  a  couch  for  repose ; 
Du.  hdderen  int  bedde,  in  de  sonne,  to  lie  lazily  in  bed,  to  idle 
in  the  sun ;  PI,  D.  hiddern,  to  be  lazy ;  Du.  lunderen,  to 
dawdle  (cunctanter  agere) — Kil. ;  Swiss  lodelen,  Iddelen,  to  h6 
loose,  not  properly  fast ;  lodeli  arbeit,  loose,  imperfect  work  ; 
umelodeln,  to  loiter  about;  lodel,  Iddeli,  careless,  negligent 
person;  lodem,  to  dangle,  hang  loose  and  slack,  loden,  a  rag; 
Du.  loteren,  leuteren,  to  vacillate,  loiter,  delay — ^Kil. ;  ON. 
lotra,  to  loiter,  go  slow  and  lazily. 

With  a  change  to  the  guttural  class  of  consonants  may  be 
cited  E.  logger,  to  shake ;  G.  locker,  Swiss  lugg,  luck,  loose  ; 
PI.  D.  luggern,  lungern,  to  lie  abed,  indulge  in  sloth,  lugger^ 
bank  (as  Du.  lodderbank),  a  couch. 

Then  with  the  passage  from  the  sound  of  i  to  that  of  ch. 
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which  is  so  usual  in  Fr.  and  E.  dialects,  Fr.  locher,  to  shake, 
joggle ;  Swiss  lotschen,  to  wabble,  be  negligent,  slack ;  ume- 
lotschen,  to  move  about  as  if  all  the  joints  were  loose ;  lotschi, 
a  person  of  loose  character;  Bav.  verlatscht,  latschet  (of 
things  that  ought  to  be  fast  or  stiff)*  loose,  clammy  ;  Prov.  E. 
huch-eared,  having  hanging  ears. — Mrs  Baker.  The  additioix 
of  the  nasal,  as  in  luddem,  lundetTi,  luggem,  lungem,  above- 
mentioned,  converts  Swiss  lotschen  into  Jjuntschen  (of  clothes), 
to  hang  flapping  and  dangling,  to  move  lazily ;  umeluntschen, 
to  lounge  about,  lie  idly  about  without  sleeping ;  Wester- 
wald  lonzen,  lunzen,  to  lie  in  bed  out  of  season ;  Bav.  lunzen, 
lunzeln,  to  slumber,  lunzig,  soft,  limber,  Prov.  E.  Hngey. 

To  Loll,  Lill.  The  fact  that  the  letter  /  is  the  consonant 
naturally  sounded  with  the  protruded  tongue  produces  Swiss 
lallen,  E.  loll  or  lill/  to  lill  out  the  tongue  as  a  dog  that  is 
weary. — Fl.  Bav.  lallen,  to  speak  thick,  as  one  with  too  large 
a  tongue,  and  (speaking  contemptuously)  to  talk,  reminding 
us  of  6r.  \a\€i,v,  to  talk.  Bav.  lallen,  lullen,  to  suck  as  an 
infant ;  Du.  lellen,  to  suck,  to  tattle,  chatter ;  lelk,  lellekefi, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or  any  similar  object,  nipple,  uvula, 
lap  of  the  ear ;  Swiss  lalli,  Bav.  teller,  the  tongue ;  Dan.  lalle 
to  prattle ;  Fin.  lallattaa,  to  speak  thick,  mutter,  tattle. 

Then  from  the  imperfect  speech  of  infancy,  Bav.  gelaU, 
childish  play,  sport,  lovers'  toying ;  Pol.  lala,  a  baby ;  lalka, 
a  doll ;  E.  loll,  to  dandle,  fondle. 

He  lolled  her  in  his  arms, 

He  lulled  her  on  his  breast — Hal. 

Du.  loUen,  to  coddle  oneself,  warm  oneself  over  the  coals. 

The  same  transfer  from  imperfect  speech  to  imperfect 
action,  which  we  have  seen  in  famble  and  fumble,  gives  ON. 
laU,  the  first  imperfect  walk  of  a  child ;  lalla,  to  toddle ; 
lalli,  a  toddling  infant;  lolla,  to  move  or  act  slowly;  loll, 
lolla,  sloth ;  E.  loll,  to  lounge,  give  way  to  sloth ;  Du.  lolle* 
bancke,  a  couch,  lounging  bench ;  Swiss  lohli  (maulaffe),  a 
booby,  soft  person ;  l6len,  umeTohlen,  to  loimge  about ;  Mod. 
Gr.  Xa>\o9,  silly,  foolish ;  Fin.  lolli,  lelli,  a  lazybones,  sloth- 
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fol,  effeminate  person;  lallatella,  loQiUeUa^  to  lead  a  loose 
or  slothful  life  ;  ON.  loll,  lolli,  sloth. 

Lollard.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  as  appears  fix)m  the 
last  article,  is  simply  a  sluggard.  But  in  OE.  to  loll  was 
specially  applied  to  the  idle  life  of  persons  wandering  about 
and  living  at  other  men's  cost. 

For  an  hydel  man  thou  semest — 
Other  a  spille  tyme, 
Other  beggest  thy  lyve 
Aboute  ate  meune  hatches, 
Other  faitest  upon  Fridays 
Other  feste  days  in  churches ; 
The  whiche  is  loUerene  life. 

P.  P.  p.  614,  Wright's  ed. 

For  all  that  han  here  hele 

And  here  eyen  syghte. 

And  lymes  to  laborye  with, 

And  lolleres  lyf  usen, 

Lyren  ayens  Godes  lawe 

And  love  of  holy  churche. — ^p.  527. 

In  this  sense  the  term  was  applied  to  the  devotees  men- 
tioned under  Bigot,  who  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  went 
about  preaching  reformation  of  life,  and  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  church  by  not  joining  the  regular  orders.  "  Eodem 
anno  (1309)  quidam  hypocritae  gyrovagi,  qui  LoUardi  sive 
Deum-laudantes  yocabantur,  per  Hannoniam  et  Brabantiam 
quasdam  mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt.'^ — Hocsemius  in  Due. 
Afterwards  the  term  was  appropriated  to  the  followers  of 
Wicliff  in  England.  Lollaerd,  Lollebroeder,  Alexianus 
monachus,  Waldensis. — KiL 

Among  other  opprobrious  names  given  to  the  same  class 
of  devotees,  they  were  also  called  Beghards,  Mid.  Lat. 
Begardiy  Bigardiy  a  term  signifjdng  one  who  carries  a  bag, 
identical  with  E.  beggar ,  although  in  the  first  voL  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  BeguUa,  Beguinu8,  Bigot, 
Beguine. 
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For  they  bereth  no  bagges 
Ne  non  hotels  under  clokes, 
Whiche  is  Lollerene  lyfe P.  P. 

Lollipops.  It  has  been  shown  under  Loll  that  the  sound 
made  by  speaking  with  the  projected  tongue  is  represented 
by  the  syllables  /a/,  kl,  hi,  whence  Bay.  lallen,  to  suck,  lidl- 
en^  to  suck  the  tongue,  thumb,  &c. ;  leller,  the  tongue.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  {torn,  papa,  the  infantine  expression 
for  eating,  as  mama  for  drink.  Papa  is  used  by  children  in 
the  Tirol  to  signify  a  desire  for  eating,  and  hence  they  apply 
the  term  pappe,  pappele,  to  anything  nice  to  eat;  zt^ker- 
pappele,  sweeties,  lollipops. — Deutsohen  Mundarten,  iv.  See 
Pap,  Pamper. 

Lombar-house.     A  pawnbroker's  shop. — B. 

They  had  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  Lumber,  which  is 
pawning  it. — Life  of  Lady  G.  Baillie  in  French. 

Du.  Lombaerd,  faenerator,  usurarius ;  Lombaerde,  tabema  seu 
mensa  usuraria. — Kil.  Lombaerd,  hmbert,  lammert,  place 
where  they  lend  money  on  pledge. — Halma.  From  the  trade 
of  dealing  in  money  commonly  followed  by  Lombards  in  the 
middle  ages,  whence  in  London,  Lombard  Street,  the  street 
occupied  by  bankers. 

Long,  to  Linger.  Goth,  laggs,  ON.  langr,  Lat.  longus,  Pol. 
dlugi,  long.  Probably  from  the  notion  of  slackness,  which  is 
coincident  with  that  of  length  in  many  cases.  Swiss  lugg,  luck, 
loose,  slack ;  das  seil  lugget,  the  rope  slackens,  i.  e.  when  it 
is  longer  than  is  necessary  to  reach  to  the  point  required. 
Si  lengent  iro  unriht  also  seil,  they  stretch  out  their  wicked- 
ness as  a  rope. — ^Notker.  Sint  kelengit,  relaxantur — Eero; 
Gilengit  werdent,  prolongabuntur. — Graff.  A  slug  is  one  who 
drags  on  without  exertion,  is  slack  or  slow  in  action,  is  long 
about  his  work.  To  lag  behind  (W.  llag,  slack,  sluggish, 
Gael,  lag,  faint)  is  to  linger,  to  be  long  in  coming  up. 

The  representatives  of  Lat.  languere  (from  the  root  lag, 
slack,  faint)  are  occasionally  synonymous,  or  are  perhaps  con- 
founded with  verbs  formed  from  the  adj.  long.    Fr.  languir, 
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to  droop,  faint,  hang  the  head,  also  to  linger,  idle  it,  be 
lither. — Cot.  Languir  dans  une  prison,  to  linger  in  prison. 
Donnez  lui  cela,  ne  le  faites  pas  languir.  Languedoc  langhiy 
to  be  ennuied,  to  find  it  long,  also  as  G.  verlangen,  to  long 
for.     Langkisse  de  wus  veire,  I  long  to  see  you. 

Compare  Bouchi  longin,  one  who  dawdles  and  is  slow  about 
everything,  longiner,  to  dawdle,  with  Fr.  lambing  a  looby, 
loiterer,  lambiner,  to  loiter.  Swiss  langohr,  lampohr,  a  hang- 
ing ear. 

Loof.  The  windward  side  of  a  ship.  To  hof  or  luf,  to 
turn  the  ship  towards  the  wind,  and  as  a  ship  to  windward 
of  another  has  the  power  of  escaping  it  if  an  equally  good 
sailer,  aloof,  on  loof,  is  out  of  reach. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  exactly  what  part  of  the  ship 
the  loof  originally  was.  Du.  loef  is  a  rullock  or  oar-pin, 
scalmus,  but  the  loof  was  a  timber  of  considerable  size,  by 
which  the  course  of  the  ship  was  directed ;  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  large  oar  used  by  way  of  a  rudder,  or  perhaps  the 
tiUer, 

Weder  stod  an  wille,  The  weather  stood  at  will, 

Wind  mid  than  beste,  The  wind  at  the  best, 

Heo  rihten  heore  hues,  They  righted  their  loofs 

And  up  drogen  seiles,  And  up  drew  the  saiJs, 

Lithen  over  scestrem.  Voyaged  oyer  sea  stream. 

Layamon  3,  242. 

*'  Pai^  a  A.  pur  un  mast  de  rouge  sapin  de  cent  pees  longe,  un 
loffe,  une  verge  et  une  bowespret  apertenant  k  dit  mast, 
£6  17«.  7c?."  "  Ascendentes  vero  naves  et  velificantes  perrexe- 
runt  itaque  audacter  obUquando  dracenam,  qusB  vulgariter 
dicitur  lof  ac  si  vellent  adire  Calesiam,  sed  Angli  maris  periti 
^Hsubito  cum  se  scivissent  ventum  exhausisse  (had  got  to 
windward),  versa  dracena  ex  transverse  vento  sibi  jam  se- 
cundo  insecuti  sunt  hostes  alacriter.*' — Matth.  Paris  in  Bart. 
Cotton,  p.  108.  Du.  loetien,  deflectere  sive  declinare  navigio, 
cedere. — ^Kil,  Possibly  it  may  be  the  same  word  with  Al- 
sace labbe,  rudder. 
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Hansdannel  drai  de  Mbe,  *s  stechrueder  lai  in's  schiff. 

Deutsch.  Mundart.  ii.  558. 
H.  turn  the  rudder,  lay  the  tiller  into  the  ship. 

To  Look.  Bay.  luegen,  Swiss  lugen,  to  look;  lugi,  a  spy- 
glass, telescope ;  lugen,  eyes ;  ON.  glugga,  to  spy,  look  nar« 
rowly  after ;  gluggr,  window,  hole  ;  Dan.  glughul,  peep-hole ; 
Wall,  louki,  to  look,  to  spy ;  OFr.  louquer,  Fr.  loucher,  to 
look  askance,  to  squint ;  It.  aUucdare,  to  fix  the  eyes  on  a 
thing ;  Wall,  loukite,  Lang,  lucado,  a  gleam  of  light ;  Wall, 
ioukerote,  a  glance,  a  small  opening,  peep-hole. 

Loom.    An  utensil,  tool. 

The  lomes  that  I  labour  ynth. 

And  lyflode  deserre 

Is  Patemostre  and  my  primere.— P.  P. 

Ijome  or  instrument,  utensile ;  loome  of  webbares  craft,  tela- 
rium. — ^P.  P.  XJtensilia,  andluman. — AS.  Vocab.  in  Nat. 
Ant.  Du.  alemy  alaem,  utensilia;  werck-alaemy  tools. — Kil. 
Gael,  lamp,  hand,  handle. 

To  Loom.  To  be  seen  imperfectly,  as  a  ship  in  the  horizon 
or  when  seen  through  a  mist.  The  original  meaning  seems 
to  be  to  observe  narrowly,  with  half-shut  eyes,  as  when  an 
object  is  seen  with  difiiculty ;  Du.  luipen,  luimen,  to  look 
covertly,  to  watch  ;  Venet.  lumare,  calumare,  to  observe  atten- 
tively ;  lumado,  a  look ;  lume,  notice,  perception  of  a  thing ; 
Piedm.  lum^,  to  look  attentively  with  half-shut  eyes. 

The  E.  word  has  been  introduced  from  nautical  use,  the 
terms  of  which  are  chiefly  from  a  Northern  source ;  we  should 
therefore  be  inclined  to  refer  our  word  to  the  Du.  luimen, 
rather  than  the  It.  forms  above-mentioned  and  Lat.  lumen. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  Du.  luimen  from  several  ad- 
joining forms  all  having  the  same  meaning  of  looking 
covertly,  looking  sullen  or  threatening,  lying  in  wait,  and 
similar  applications ;  Du.  gluipen,  luipen,  luimen,  sluimen,  to 
look  covertly ;  E.  gloom,  glump,  glout,  to  look  melancholy  or 
sullen.  Perhaps  the  original  meaning  may  be  that  of  Dan. 
glippe,  to  wink. 

VOL.  n.  2  a 
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Loon,  Lown.  A  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow.  Da.  loen, 
homo  stupidus,  insulsus. — EH.  Probably  from  the  notion  of 
inactivity  and  slowness,  as  most  of  these  contemptuous  appella- 
tions ;  lungis,  looby,  Fr.  lambin,  G.  lummel,  &c.  lim.  hungf 
hun,  Rouchi  hn,  slow,  tedious.     ODu.  lome»  slow,  lazy. 

Loop.  Gael,  lub,  bend,  bow,  noose,  loop ;  hibach,  crooked ; 
hiblinf  a  curved  line  ;  lubshruth,  a  winding  stream. 

Loop-hole.  A  peep-hole  in  the  wall  of  a  castle,  from  whence 
to  shoot  in  safety  at  the  enemy.  Lang,  hup,  a  small  win- 
dow in  a  roof. 

Yat  no  light  leopen  yn  at  lover  ne  at  loupe.—F,  P. 
Du.  luipen,  to  peep,  to  lurk ;  op  zijne  luipen  liggen,  to  lie  in 
wait ;  gluipen,  to  peep  ;  gluiper,  one  that  wears  his  hat  deep  in 
his  face,  so  as  to  hide  his  eyes,  one  that  acts  secretly.  De 
deur  ^iaat  op  eene  gluip,  the  door  is  ajar.  N.  glupa,  to  gape ; 
glaapa,  to  stare ;  ghp,  a  bole,  an  opening ;  gldypa,  to  gape, 
not  to  shut  fast ;  Dan.  glippe,  to  wink ;  Du.  glippen,  to  slip 
away. 

Loop-hole  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  secret  means 
of  escape,  as  G.  schlupf-loch,  a  hiding-place,  hole  into  or 
through  which  one  may  slip,  a  loop-hole,  evasion,  or  shift.  Du. 
ter  gluip,  ter  shtip,  secretly ;  sluipdeur,  a  secret  door,  figura- 
tively loop-hole,  evasion  ;  sluip^koek,  a  lurking-place. 

Loose.  Slack.  Du.  hs,  loose,  slack,  free;  Goth,  laus, 
loose,  empty,  void,  of  none  effect ;  laus  vairthan,  to  come  to 
nothing  ;  laus  as  a  termination, — ^less ;  akranalaus,  fruitless  ; 
andelam,  endless ;  lausquithrs,  empty-bellied,  fasting ;  lausa- 
vaurds,  an  idle  talker ;  lamjan,  to  loose,  separate,  make  void. 

Loover.  A  loouer  or  tunnell  in  the  roof  or  top  of  a  great 
hall  to  avoid  smoke,  ftunarium,  spiramentum — Baret;  huer 
of  a  hall,  esclAre. — ^Palsgr.  in  Way.  Yorkshire  love,  lover, 
a  chimney. — Craven  Gl.  According  to  Gamett  from  ON. 
Udri,  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house  to  let  out  smoke^  a 
window  ;  N.  Ijore,  air-hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  ; 
^ora,  to  clear  up ;  Ijbr,  opening  among  clouds.  The  accented 
a  and  it  of  the  ON.  are  in  other  cases  represented  in  E.  by 
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the  aid  of  a  o ;  ON.  frhy  Yorkahire  ^at?,  from ;  ON.  duray  E. 
davery  to  slumber ;  ON.  Am»,  E.  /mn,  lightning. 

If  the  foregoing  exhibit  the  real  pedigree  of  the  E.  word, 
the  derivation  may  probably  be  traced  further  back  to  ON. 
libs^  light  (subst.),  bright,  clear,  by  the  same  change  between 
9  and  r,  of  which  other  examples  have  been  seen  in  related 
forms ;  N.  glisa^  glira^  to  shine  through ;  E.  glate^  glare. 

But  there  is  a  suspicious  resemblance  between  E.  looter 
and  Bret,  hmbery  loumber,  a  garret- window ;  Sc.  lumb,  lum,  a 
chimney,  chimney-head ;  Lang,  hup,  a  garret* window ;  which 
would  point  to  Du.  luipen,  luimen,  to  peep,  as  the  origin,  by 
the  same  analogy  by  which  the  Fr.  lucamey  a  garret- window, 
Mid.  Lat.  lucare,  a  loover,  would  be  explained  from  Du.  luiken, 
to  close  the  eyes  (to  wink  or  peep  P) — Bomhoff ;  OFr.  huquer, 
to  look  askance ;  Wal.  fottAi,  to  look,  to  spy ;  laukerote,  a 
glance,  small  opening,  peep-hole.  Prov*  G.  biik,  half  open. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart,  iii.  562.  Du.  luik,  opening  from  one  deck 
of  a  ship  to  another.  For  the  equivalence  of  the  final  j9  and  k 
compare  Du.  ter  sluip,  ter  sluik  (on  the  peep  P),  secretly. 

Lop.  Lop-earedy  lap-,  lopper-,  lave',  louch-,  slouch-eared, 
— Baker,  having  hanging  ears ;  hp'Sided,  having  one  side 
hanging  down.  Fin.  loppa,  lotto,  anything  hanging  or 
dangling  ;  loppa-korwa,  a  hanging  ear ;  loppa-huuli,  a  hang- 
ing lip ;  ON.  lapa,  slapa,  to  flag,  hang  loose ;  slapet/rdr,  N. 
lap-oyrt,  lav-oyrt,  lop-eared. 

The  origin  is  the  soimd  made  by  soft  or  loose  things  flap- 
ping or  falling.  Du.  slobberen,  shdderen,  G.  schbttem,  Esthon. 
loddisema,  to  hang  loose  and  slack;  Du.  lodderen.  Swab. 
lottem,  to  lie  loosely  stretched,  to  lounge;  loppern,  Swiss 
lottem,  to  shake  about,  not  to  hold  fast.     See  Lob. 

The  form  louch-eared  may  be  compared  with  Bav.  latschen, 
lotschen,  to  go  about  or  do  anything  slackly  and  lazily ;  ver- 
latscht,  latschet  (of  things  that  ought  to  be  fast  or  stiff), 
slack,  soft,  clammy.  Melting  snow  becomes  latschet,  to  be 
compared  with  E.  slush,  sludge.  Dan.  slaske,  to  dabble,  paddle, 
also  (of  clothes)  to  flap  about  one;  Bav.   latsch,  a  wide 
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mouth,  doubtless  a  mouth  with  louch  or  hanging  lips ;  ON. 
loka,  to  trail,  hang  loose ;  I6kr,  anything  hanging. 

To  Lop.  Lap  or  lop,  the  fagot-wood  of  a  tree. — Mrs 
Baker.  It.  lappare,  to  lap  or  lop  trees. — Fl.  The  only 
derivation  suggested  in  G.  laub,  foliage,  which  is  probably 
correct,  although  the  G.  6  corresponds  to  an  E.  /  or  t?.  G. 
laub-hutte,  a  hut  of  branches  ;  Du.  loof-strocpen,  frondare,  to 
lop.     Lith.  lap(zs,  leiEif ;  lapai,  Bav.  Idp,  foliage. 

Loppered.  Coagulated,  of  milk  or  blood.  OHG.  leberen, . 
gekbem,  to  coagulate ;  lebermere,  congealed  sea ;  ON.  U/raz, 
to  clot ;  Prov.  Dan.  lubber,  anything  coagulated  or  gelatinous ; 
Du.  'klobber-saen,  clotted  or  curdled  cream. 

The  radical  image  is  the  flapping  of  soft  and  wet  or  loose 
things,  which  are  commonly  expressed  by  the  same  term,  as 
in  Dan.  slaske,  to  dabble,  paddle,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes ; 
Du.  lobberen,  to  wade  and  trample  in  the  mire;  lobbertg, 
gelatinous ;  Mag.  lobogni,  to  waver,  flutter ;  lobozni,  to 
splash ;  Swab,  loppem,  to  be  shaky ;  lopperig,  loose  ;  Wester- 
wald  lappem,  to  shake  to  and  fro,  wabble  as  an  unsound 
chair,  flap  as  loose  clothes ;  Swiss  labbig,  lappig,  watery, 
tabberete,  watery  food;  E.  slobbery,  wet,  sloppy;  Du.  slob- 
beren,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes,  related  to  E.  slab,  thick,  as  Du. 
lobberen  to  lobbertg,  gelatinous. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  «/«&.— Macbeth. 
Ir.  slaib,  mud,  ooze.     "  The  slob  embankment." — Times,  Oct. 
10,  1861. 

The  same  relation  holds  good  between  Bav.  schlottem,  to 
dabble  in  wet,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes,  and  schlotter,  coagu- 
lated milk,  mud,  dirt ;  schlott,  mud,  dirt,  thawing  weather ; 
Swab,  schludern,  to  slobber,  spill,  slop;  geschluder,  slops, 
dirty  liquid. 

It  must  be  observed  that  when  a  body  is  of  a  mixed  con- 
sistency between  solid  and  liquid,  it  will  be  considered  as 
thick  or  thin  according  to  the  extreme  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared. A  substance  must  be  of  a  watery  consistence  in 
which  we  can  splash  and  dabble,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
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only  when  a  liquid  is  thickened  and  becomes  gelatinous  that 
it  is  capable  of  retaining  a  tremulous  or  wabbling  motion. 
Thus  words  of  the  same  inmiediate  derivation  come  to  have 
directly  opposite  meanings,  as  Swiss  labbig^  and  E.  slab^  above- 
mentioned. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  G.  lahen,  to  curdle^  smd  lah^  rennet, 
the  material  used  in  curdling  mUk,  are  to  be  explained  as 
making  the  milk  alob  or  thick,  but  the  derivation  is  made 
ambiguous  by  ON.  hlaupa,  to  run^  to  congeal ;  hlaup,  Sw. 
lobe,  Dan.  sammerdoben  melk,  run  or  curdled  milk;  ON. 
hleypivy  what  coagulates,  as  E.  rennet^  from  causing  the  milk 
to  run  together. 

Lord.  AS.  hlafordy  ON.  iavardr.  The  old  medley  of 
bread-provider,  from  AS.  hlqf  and  afford  is  wholly  incon- 
gruous. It  was  objected  by  Junius  that  he  had  never  met 
with  any  AS.  word  corresponding  to  E.  afford,  which  seems 
a  formation  of  comparatively  modem  times. 

Lore.    AS.  Idre,  teaching.     See  Learn. 

Xorimer.  Champ,  hrain,  lorein  (Lat.  lorum),  a  bridle, 
strap ;  lotre,  a  strap  ;  lorimier,  lormier,  a  saddler,  worker  in 
harness  of  leather;  Bret,  ler,  skin,  leather;  leren,  strap; 
Du.  kder,  leer,  leather. 

To  Lose.    AS.  lesan,  Qoth.,  Jraliusan,  G.  verlieren. 

Lot  Goth,  hlauts,  G.  loss,  ON.  hlutr,  lot ;  hluti,  portion  ; 
hluta,  to  cast  lots,  obtain  by  lot. 

Loud.  ON.  hliod,  sound ;  G.  laut,  sound ;  and  as  an  adj. 
loud. 

To  Lounge.     See  Loiter. 

To  Lour.  To  look  sour  or  grim,  to  begin  to  be  overcast 
with  clouds. — B.  See  Gloom,  Loom.  Du.  loeren,  gloeren^ 
gluyeren,  to  frown,  wink,  look  askance ;  PL  D.  luren,  gluren, 
pluren,  to  look  displeased;  luren,  Q,  lauern,  to  spy,  lie  in 
wait ;  Sw.  plira,  to  blink ;  N.  glira,  to  peep,  wink,  half  close 
the  eyes,  to  be  open  so  that  one  can  see  through  ;  Sc.  glotcre, 
to  look  firom  beneath  the  brows,  to  stare. 

Louse.     W.   llau,    G.   latcs.     Familiarly  called  creepers. 
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Bohem.  lezti,  Pol.  lazic,  lez'c,  to  creep,  crawl.  Louse  how- 
ever in  Pol.  is  toesz. 

To  Lout.  ON.  luta,  to  stoop ;  Sw.  luta,  to  stoop,  lean, 
incline,  go  downwards,  slope,  to  tilt  a  cask.  The  primary 
toecoiing  is  probably  like  that  of  glout,  to  look  covertly,  look 
from  beneath  the  brows,  and  so  to  hold  the  head  down.  N. 
gh/tiuy  to  peep ;  Prov.  Dan.  lutte  (of  the  weather),  to  lour, 
look  threatening* 

Lout.  A  clownish,  unmannerly  fellow. — ^B.  Du.  loete^ 
kloete,  homo  agrestis,  insulsus,  stolidus. — EiL  Perhaps  from 
the  notion  of  a  lump  or  clod,  a  rude,  unshaped,  inactive  thing. 
Milan,  lottay  a  clod ;  Prov.  ht,  heavy,  indolent,  slow.  "  Non 
es  lotz  ni  coartz,"  he  is  not  sluggish  nor  cowardly.  Lot, 
mud,  dirt. 

Love.  G.  lieben,  to  love;  Lat.  Itbet,  lubet,  it  pleases; 
libens  edere,  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite  ;  libido,  lubido,  plea* 
sure,  desire,  lust ;  Boh.  hibiti,  libtti,  Ubotoati,  to  love,  to  have 
pleasure  in ;  Ubitise,  to  be  pleased ;  libost,  will,  pleasure ; 
Kby,  sweet,  agreeable,  pleasant ;  libati,  to  kiss,  to  taste ;  Pol. 
lubic,  lubowac,  to  have  an  inclination  for,  to  relish,  to  like ; 
lubff,  lovely,  sweet,  delicious ;  Serv.  lyubav,  love ;  lyubiti,  to 
kiss ;  Russ.  liobif,  to  love ;  naliobovat^ya,  to  have  pleasure 
in  ;  lobzaf,  to  kiss.  So  Fris.  muwlcfy'en,  to  kiss,  also  to  have 
pleasure  in,  from  muwlle,  the  mouth. 

As  kissing  is  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of  love,  we 
might  naturally  suppose  that  the  word  was  derived  frx>m 
these  Slavonic  words  signifying  kiss.  But  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  they  have  both  a  common  origin  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  of  smacking  the  tongue  and  lips,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Lat.  lambere,  labium,  E.  lap,  lip,  Wallach. 
limba,  the  tongue;  Esthon.  libbama,  to  lick;  Fr.  Kppie,  a 
good  morsel,  a  snack;  Bret.  lipa,'U>  lick;  lipouz,  delicate, 
tasty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bohem.  libati  is  both  to  kiss 
and  to  taste,  exactly  as  E.  smack  is  used  in  both  senses,  or 
as  N.  Fris.  macke,  to  kiss,  compared  with  Fin.  makia,  sweet. 
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well  tasted.  Now  the  pleasure  of  taste  is  commonly  taken  as 
the  type  of  all  gratification.  The  rude  tribes  met  with  in  a 
late  expedition  towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  beads  shown  them  by  rubbing  their  bellies. — 
Fetherick,  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  448.  In  the  Tyrolese  dialect 
schlak  (G.  schlecken,  to  lick),  is  used  for  pleasure,  enjoyment. 
Ss  ist  mir  kei  sehlak,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me ;  er  ist  zum 
rachte  schlak  cho,  he  is  come  at  the  right  moment  for  enjoy- 
ment, at  a  show,  forinstance. — Deutsch.  Mundart,  iii.  458.  The 
Lat.  delicicB,  meaning  originally  appetising  food,  is  figurative- 
ly used  in  the  sense  of  darling.  To  look  sweet  upon  one  is 
to  look  with  loYing  eyes.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  act 
of  kissing  is  a  symbol  expressive  of  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  the  object  of  affection  by  the  figure  of  smacking  the 
lips  over  a  delicate  morseL  Thus  the  expression  of  devouring 
with  kisses  would  be  but  a  return  to  the  original  image. 

On  the  foregoing  theory  Lat.  voluptas  would  imply  the 
representation  of  the  smacking  of  the  palate,  by  a  root  f>lup 
alongside  of  lub,  analogous  to  'E.^ip,  or  fillip,  for  a  jerk  with 
the  fingers,  or  to  the  old  wlap^  for  lap,  It.  villuppare,  volup- 
pare,  to  wrap. 

To  Low.*  AS.  Mowan,  Du.  loeien,  G.  luien.  From  the 
sound.  Lith.  loti,  to  bark ;  as  G.  bellen,  to  bark^  compared 
with  E.  bellow. 

Low.    1.  ON.  lagr,  short,  low ;  Sw.  lag,  Du.  leigh,  low. 

Low.  2.  ON.  logi,  Sw.  lage,  Dan.  lue,  late,  AS.  Ueg,  lig, 
flame ;  Ghr.  ^Xof  ((pkoys:),  <l>k<yyos,  flame ;  ^Xeyo),  Lat.  fiagrare, 
to  flame,  to  bum.  The  origin  is  seen  in  Du.  fiaggeren,  to 
flap,  to  flutter,  from  the  wavering  action  so  charaicteristic 
of  flame.  In  the  same  way,  firom  Du.  flodderen,  to  be  in  a 
wavering  state — ^Bomhoff^  lodderen  (properly  to  hang  loose), 
to  lounge,  Swiss  lodem,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes,  we  pass  to  G. 
lodern,  to  waver,  to  blaze.  So  also  from  E.  logger,  Magy. 
logni,  to  oscillate,  shake  to  and  fro,  Dan.  logre,  to  wag,  we 
are  led  to  ON.  logi,  flame.  The  same  train  of  thought  is 
seen  in  Magy.  lobogni,  to  waver,  flutter ;  West^rwald  loppem 
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Swab,  lappem,  to  flap,  wabble ;  Du.  lohberig  (shaking  to  and 
fro),  gelatinous,  and  Magy.  loh^  flame,  hbbannt,  to  blaze,  flame. 

Lozenge.  Fr.  lozange,  a  little  square  cake  of  preserved 
herbs,  &c.,  also  a  quarrel  of  a  glass  window,  anything  of  that 
form. — Cot.  "Tessellas  aut  laterculas  quales  hodi^  Galli 
lamangias  vocant." — Gosselin  in  Diet.  Etym.  From  Piedm. 
Sp.  hsa,  Lang,  laouzo,  a  slate,  flag,  flat  stone  for  paving, 
commonly  set  comerwise,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  lozenge  main- 
ly differs  from  that  of  a  square.  Boh.  dlaztce,  a  tile ;  dlaiitiy 
to  pave. 

Luck.  G.  glUcky  Du.  luk^  geluk,  happiness,  enjoyment, 
prosperity,  fortune.  The  appearance  of  composition  with  the 
particle  ge  in  Du.  geluk  is  probably  fallacious,  as  it  is  very 
common  to  find  parallel  forms  with  an  initial  /,  and  gl,  or  cl 
respectively,  as  Du.  gluypen  and  lugpen,  to  spy,  E.  gloom  and 
loom,  glowre  and  lour,  glout  and  lout,  clump  and  lump,  clog 
and  log,  &c. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  food 
taken  as  the  primary  type  of  all  pleaaure,  and  expressed  by 
the  syllables  gluk,  glick,  lick,  representing  the  sound  of 
smacking  the  tongue  in  the  enjoyment  of  taste.  "  Comment 
trouves-tu  le  liquide  du  Pere  L.  Parfait ;  oui  parfait,  re- 
pondit  elle  en  faisant  claquer  sa  langue  centre  son  palais." — 
Montepin.  W.  gwejus-glec,  a  smack  with  the  lips;  Gr. 
yXtXOfiai,  to  desire  earnestly,  properly,  as  Lat.  ligurio,  to 
lick  the  chops  at ;  yXvKvs,  sweet ;  G.  leckerbiasen,  delicacies. 
See  Like. 

Luff.     See  Loof. 

Lug,  to  Lug.  The  lug  of  the  ear,  the  flap  or  hanging  por- 
tion of  the  ear,  and  by  extension,  lug,  the  ear  itself.  The 
origin  is  seen  in  Swiss  lugg,  luck,  loose,  slack  ;  luggen,  to  be 
slack ;  das  seil  lugget,  the  rope  trails,  is  slack.  Hence  lug 
is  applied  to  what  flaps  or  hangs  loose,  as  in  E.  to  the  flap  of 
the  ear,  and  in  Sw.  to  the  forelock,  hanging  hair  in  front  of 
the  head ;  lugga,  to  pidl  one  by  the  hair,  as  E.  to  lug  a  sow 
is  for  a  dog  to  pull  it  by  the  ears.    OiN'.  I6ka,  to  hang  or 
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drag ;  hundurinn  l^t  I6ka  halan,  the  dog  let  his  tail  hang ; 
hkuhyr^  a  light  air  that  lets  the  sails  flap;  lokvy  anything 
hanging,  which  may  be  compared  as  well  with  E.  Itig  as  with 
Northampton  huch-eared,  having  hanging  ears. 

2b  lug  a  thing  along  is  probably  to  pull  it  along  by  an 
ear  or  any  loose  part  employed  as  a  handle,  but  it  might  be 
to  trail  or  drag  along  the  ground,  as  Swiss  luggen  above- 
mentioned.  ' 

Again,  from  the  close  connection  of  the  ideas  of  slackness 
and  want  of  exertion,  we  have  lug,  luggard,  a  sluggard  ;  I  cry 
lug,  I  am  in  no  hurry ;  luggish,  dull,  heavy,  stupid. — Hal. 
Gael,  leug,  sloth  ;  leug,  leugach,  slow,  dull,  sluggish. 

Lukewarm.  PI.  D.  slukwarm,  lukwarm,  might  be  plausibly 
explained  from  sluken,  to  swallow,  swallowing  hot.  But  W. 
Hug,  partly,  half,  llug-dwym  (Spurrell),  llug-oer  (Jones), 
lukewarm  (twt/m,  hot;  oer,  cold),  must  be  explained  from 
another  quarter.  The  corresponding  forms  in  the  other 
Celtic  dialects  are  Manx  lieh,  half  {liegh,  half-done,  midway ; 
craue,  bone,  liehchraue,  gristle,  liennoo,  nickname) ;  Gael. 
leas,  leath,  leth,  half,  partly,  by  (leth-shuill,  one  eye;  leth^ 
ruadh,  reddish  ;  leth-ainm,  leas-ainm,  nickname ;  leas-athair, 
step-father),  Bret,  lez,  haunch,  extremity,  border,  and  as  a 
preposition,  near,  by  the  side  of;  lestad,  step-father,  by- 
father. 

The  sensible  image  .is  preserved  in  Bret,  lez,  Manx  Ihfish, 
the  haunch,  hip,  whence  OFr.  delez,  hard  by,  by  the  side  of, 
analogous  to  £.  henchman,  an  attendant,  one  who  stands  at 
your  haunch  or  side.  N.  lid,  side,  edge  ;  paa  den  eine  le*a, 
on  the  one  side.  The  signification  of  half  comes  from  our 
bodies  being  alike  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  Gael,  leth  is 
applied  to  a  single. one  of  any  of  the  members  of  which  we 
have  a  pair.  The  Ir.  leath  is  used  with  the  points  of  the 
compass  as  E.  side  ;  leath-iheae,  on  the  south  side,  southwards. 
From  the  notion  of  what  is  on  the  side  of,  we  pass  to  that  of 
addition,  excess,  superfluity.  The  £.  besides  has  the  sense  of 
moreover,  in  addition  to,  and  on  this  principle  must  doubt- 
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less  be  explained  Ir.  leathu^  Gael.  leaSy  gain,  profit;  Ir. 
leatha-daighim  (datghimy  to  give),  to  increase,  enlarge.  The 
G.  beinamey  a  byname,  is  identical  with  Fr.  mmomy  a  name 
over  and  above,  or  surname.  The  same  connection  of  ideas 
is  seen  in  Esthon.  liggi^  near,  hard  by,  AV^,  Lap.  likey  addi- 
tional, excessiTe,  superfluous,  which  it  is  impossiUe  not  to 
identify  with  the  Celtic  elements  above  mentioned.  Compare 
Lap.  like  namm,  Esthon.  lixg-nimmi,  a  nickname  or  surname, 
with  the  Celtic  forms,  and  Esthon.  liggi-te  (te,  way)  with 
Gael,  leth-rod,  a  by-path.  In  Lap.  Kkai,  besides,  the  E.  trans- 
lation distinctly  shows  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  excess 
has  arisen.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Finnish  forms  we  are 
brought  round  to  a  sound  much  nearer  approaching  the  W. 
Hug  than  is  the  case  with  the  Gaelic  equivalents,  while 
Esthon.  lohk,  half,  is  nearly  identical  both  in  sound  and 
sense  with  the  W.  word. 

To  Lull.  N.  luHa,  to  sing  to  sleep ;  E.  lullaby ^  the  song 
used  for  that  purpose ;  lull^  repose,  quiet.  The  origin  is  the 
repetition  of  the  syllables  la  la  la  in  monotonotus  song.  G; 
lalleuy  to  sing  without  words,  only  repeating  the  syllable  la. — 
Kiittn.  SerV.  /yti,  lyu^  oty  to  a  child  while  rocking  it ;  lyu^ 
lyotiy  to  rock;  Buss,  ulioliokat*,  to  set  a  child  asleep  by 
rocking  and  singing ;  lioliaf  a  oradle>  Esthon.  laulma^  to  sing, 
laid,  a  song. 

From  the  repetition  of  na  instead  of  la  Mod.  G^.  vava, 
lullaby,  and  in  Fr.  nursery  language,  /aire  nono,  to  sleep. 
It.  nanna,  a  word  that  nurses  use  to  still  their  children,  as 
lullaby ;  nannar^f  to  lullabyr  sing,  rock  or  dandle  children 
asleep ;  ninnarey  ninndlarsy  to  rock,  sing,  lull ;  met.  to 
stagger  or  waver  in  any  business,  to  wag  to  and  fro. 

LumlMir.  The  derivation  from  the  accumulation  of  old 
goods  in  a  lumbar ^  or  pawnbi^ker's  shop,  is  one  of  those  quaint 
explanations  whioh  catch  the  fancy,  but  will  not  stand  examin* 
ation.  The  inside  of  his  Warehouse  is  never  seen  exoept  by 
the  pawnbroker  himself,  and  is  necessarily  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  order.     Nor  is  the  supposition  compatible  with  forms 
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in  the  cognate  dialects  evidently  corresponding  to  E.  lumber, 
ODu.  lammer,  lemmer,  impedimentum,  molestia — Kil. ;  Dan. 
belemrey  Du.  belemmerny  to  encumber,  impede,  lumber.  Be- 
lemmertmg  der  spraak,  impediment  in  speech. — Halma. 

The  word  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  lumber,  to  move 
heavily,  with  noise  and  disturbance. 

The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbring  of  the  wheels. — John  Oilpin. 

To  come  lumbering  on  is  to  come  blundering  or  stumbling 
on.  Hence  lumber  is  whatever  makes  you  stumble,  what 
offers  an  impediment  to  free  motion.  From  a  representation 
of  the  noise  made  by  floimdering  in  the  mud.  Du.  lobberen, 
to  wade  or  trample  in  water  or  mire.  Prov.  Dan.  lummer, 
anything  of  a  semifluid  consistency,  as  gruel  or  mud.  Veien 
staaer  i  eet  lummer,  the  road  is  a  mass  of  mud.  Lumre  en 
vwg,  to  daub  a  wall  with  clay  and  water.  ON.  lumpru-werk, 
coarse  work. 

The  same  train  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Sc.  Uiggery ^rxnxj,  to 
lagger,  to  bemire,  and  thence  to  encimiber. 

Laggert  vi'  this  bouksome  groith 
Ye  will  tyne  haaf  your  speed. 

OE.  belagged,  wetted,  dirtied.     See  Pester. 

Lump.  Corresponding  to  chimp,  as  log  to  clog.  N.  lump, 
a  block,  thick  piece;  ON.  klumbr,  klumpr,  Dan.  Mump,  a 
lump ;  Du.  lompe,  a  rag,  tatter,  piece,  lump ;  lompen,  to 
strike,  to  use  one  roughly*  E.  lump  also  represents  the 
sound  of  a  blow. 

And  the  flail  might  lump  away.— Clare. 
In  Du.  lompe,  G.  lumpen,  a  tatter,  it  seems  to  represent  the 
dangling,  flapping  movement  of  a  tatter,  and  thence  to  be 
extended  to  a  separate  portion  of  anything.  Bav.  lampen,  to 
dangle;  lampende  ohren,  lop-ears,  flapping  ears;  lampet, 
torn,  broken,  loose.  So  N.  lope,  to  dangle ;  lappe,  a  little 
piece ;  Icpp,  a  flock  of  wool,  hay,  &c.,  or  of  sheep  ;  Fr.  hppe, 
Icpin,  a  gobbet,  lump,  morsel,  a  lock  of  wool. 

Lunch*  LunohMA.    A  lump  of  something  eatable.    Closely 
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related  to  lumpy  being  formed  from  the  flapping  sound  of  a 
dangling  thing  represented  by  a  final  k  instead  of  p.  Bay. 
lugky  lucky  loose ;  Picard.  loque,  a  rag ;  Fr.  loquet,  the  latch  of 
a  door  (from  rattling  up  and  down),  hcher,  to  joggle,  make 
a  noise  as  a  thing  that  is  loose ;  Champ,  loehon,  a  hunch  of 
bread,  of  which  luncheon  is  the  nasalized  *  form,  as  lump  of 
Fr.  loppe,  above  mentioned.  Lunch  also,  as  lump,  was 
formerly  used  for  the  soimd  of  a  blow.  Dunche  or  lunche, 
sonitus,  strepitus ;  dunchifige  or  lunchinge,  tuncio,  percussio. — 
Fr.  Pm.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  nearly 
obsolete  lungeous,  rough  in  play,  violent. 

Lune,  to  Lunge.     See  Laniard. 

Lung.  ON.  lunga,  G.  lunge,  Du.  longhe,  loose,  lichte.  As 
the  two  last  of  these  names  are  from  the  light  spongy  texture 
of  the  organ  (Du.  loos,  empty)  the  origin  of  lung  is  seen  in 
Bav.  luck,  lugk,  lung,  loose.  Aichenholz  ist  gedigen  und 
hart,  tannenholz  lung  und  weich,  oak  wood  is  solid  and  hard, 
fir  wood  loose  and  soft.  Sint  kelengit,  relaxantur. — Eero. 
Lith.  lengwas,  light. 

Lungifl.  A  lazy  dreaming  fellow,  a  slow-back. — B.  Fr. 
longis,  a  dreaming  lusk,  tail  and  dull  slangam. — Cot. 
Rouchi  longiner,  to  do  everythiug  slowly.  Piedm.  hngh  (of 
persons),  slow,  lazy,  irresolute.  Not  so  much  from  long  in 
the  sense  of  taking  much  time  as  from  the  original  notion  of 
slack,  inactive. 

Lupines.  It.  lupine,  a  kind  of  pulse.  From  the  Slavonic 
name  for  pulse.  Pol.  lupic,  to  flay  or  strip ;  lupina,  shell, 
cod,  husk ;  Mod.  Gr.  Xej3(,  the  husk  or  pod  of  a  bean.  The 
Yenet.  fava  lovina,  as  if  wolf's  beans,  is  an  accommodation  such 
as  we  have  many  examples  in  our  own  language. 

Lurch.  1.  To  be  left  in  the  lurch.  A  metaphor  from  the 
gaming-table.  It.  lurcio,  Fr.  lourche,  ourche,  G.  lurz,  lurtsch, 
a  game  at  tables;  also  a  term  used  when  one  party  gains 
every  point  before  the  other  makes  one.  It.  marcio,  a  lurch 
or  slam,  a  maiden  set  at  any  game. — Fl.  "  A  person  who  is 
lurtz  at  tables  pays  double.*' — Hans  Sachs  in  Schmeller. 
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Fr.  lourche,  a  lurcli  in  game ;  il  demeura  laurche,  he  was  left  in 
the  lurch. — Cot. 

To  Lurch,  2,  Lurk.  To  lurchy  to  take  away  privily,  filch  ; 
lurcher,  one  who  lies  upon  the  lurch  or  upon  the  catch. — B. 

I  myself  sometimes  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and 
hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
/«rtfA.— Merry  Wives  of  W. 

N.  lirka,  larka,  lurka,  to  lie  in  wait,  to  make  stealthy 
attempts,  to  steal  on  for  the  purpose  of  spying  or  attempting 
something.  Dan.  Krke,  to  handle  gently  with  a  thievish 
intent.  Han  stod  og  lirkede  red  laasen,  he  was  trjdng  the 
lock  ;  lirke  en  som  ud,  to  draw  out  a  nail. 

The  meanings  of  lurch  border  so  closely  on  those  of  lurk 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  two  fundamentally  distinct. 
Now  the  r  in  lurk  seems  a  corruption  of  s  in  N.  luska,  Dan. 
luske,  to  lurk,  skulk,  watch  an  opportunity.  Luske  Big  til 
nogety  to  obtain  something  by  artifice ;  /•  noget  ud  of  en,  to 
worm  something  out  of  one ;  /.  omkring  %om  en  tyv,  to  lurk 
about  as  a  thief ;  /.  af,  *to  slink  away.  G.  lauscheny  to  listen, 
lie  in  wait ;  lauscher,  an  eaves-dropper,  one  who  lies  upon  the 
lurch. — Eiittn.  Du.  lut/sschen,  latitare,  insidiari,  observare. — 
Kil.  Then  in  a  metaphorical  sense  Prov.  Dan.  lurk  ;  der  er 
lurk  i  veiret,  the  weather  lowers,  looks  suspicious. 

Lure.  G.  luder,  a  carcass,  carrion,  bait  for  wild  animals. 
It.  ludro,  Fr.  leurre,  a  falconer's  lure,  a  bait.  Hence  G. 
ludem,  ludem,  E.  allure,  to  entice. 

As  the  stink  of  carrion  is  its  chief  characteristic,  the  origin 
may  be  Bret,  louz,  loudour,  dirty,  disgusting,  properly  stink- 
ing, whence  louz,  a  badger. 

Lush,  Lushiotui.  The  radical  meaning  seems  juicy,  abound- 
ing in  moisture.  Swiss  flusa,  abundance ;  das  vieh  im  fluss 
halten,  to  keep  cattle  in  abundance,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of 
milk  ;  Jlussig,  of  a  meadow,  giving  plenty  of  grass ;  of  a  cow, 
plenty  of  milk.  It.  lussare,  to  wallow  in  worldly  pleasure ; 
also  to  grow  rank,  as  some  herbs  do. — Fl. 

Liuk.    A  slug,  or  slothful  fellow. — B.     Q.  lauschen,  to 
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listen,  eavesdrop,  in  Bav.  signifies  to  act  lazily,  to  loiter.  Dan. 
luskcy  to  skulk  about ;  Fin.  Itioska,  a  sloven,  slut. 

Lust,  Lusty.  Goth,  lustus,  will,  desire.  See  List.  Lmty^ 
Dan.  lyatigy  G.  lustig^  merry,  jovial;  Wall,  lustih,  quick, 
lively ;  It.  lestoy  agile. 

Lustre.  It.  Imtroy  Fr.  luBtrSy  Do.  hiister,  luster,  a  shining 
surface.  One  of  the  cases  in  which  the  designation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon of  hearing  is  manifestly  transferred  to  one  of  sight. 
Du.  luisteren,  to  whisper,  also  to  shine.  In  a  similar  way 
Du.  schemeren,  to  shimmer,  or  shine  faintly,  is  radically  iden- 
tical with  Pol.  szemrac,  to  rustle,  and  with  E.  simmer,  the 
rustling  noise  of  water  beginning  to  boil.  So  also  Esthon. 
wilgutama,  to  rustle  ;  wilguma,  to  shine  faintly ;  Fin.  kilina, 
tinnitus  clarus,  splendor  clams ;  kilistaa,  tinnitum  clarum 
moveo,  splendorem  clarum  reflecto.  The  same  relation  be- 
tween the  senses  is  exemplified  in  PL  D.  gltcstem,  to  listen, 
also  to  look  eagerly,  to  spy. — Danneil. 

Lute.     1.  The  stringed  instrument,  Arab,  el  ud. 

2.  A  paste  of  clay  to  stop  the  necks  of  retorts.  Lat. 
lutum,  mud. 

Lute-string.  A  kind  of  shining  silk,  corrupted  from 
Piedm.  lustriho,  a  name  given  on  account  of  its  lustre. 

Lye.  Lat.  Ux,  lixivium,  G<  lauge,  an  infusion  of  the  salts 
of  ashes  to  soak  linen  in.  Esthon.  liggOf  a  soaking  ;  liggoma, 
to  set  to  soak ;  ligge,  wet,  boggy ;  Fin.  Kkoan,  lijoia,  to  soak 
(as  flax)  in  water  ;  liko,  place  where  soaking  is  done ;  Lap. 
ligge,  mud ;  Boh.  lauh,  luh,  lye  ;  luky  (plur.),  boggy  places ; 
Russ.  luja  (Fr.y),  a  pit,  bog,  marsh ;  Serv.  luj'ati,  to  soak  in 
lye ;  Bav.  luhen,  to  rinse  linen ;  luhhen,  lucre,  luhit,  lotus, 
lavatus. — Gl.  in  Schm. 


Haoaroni.  It.  maccheroni,  macaroni,  originally  lumps  of 
paste  and  cheese  squeezed  np  into  balls,  but  now  ribbons  of 
fine  paste  squeezed  through  orifices  of  different  shapes. 

From  maccare,  to  bruise  or  crush,  whence  also  maccatette. 
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balls  of  minoemjeat ;  macca,  beana  boiled  to  a  mash.  From 
macaroni  being  considered  the  peculiar  dish  of  the  Italians 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  dandies  or  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  when  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Italian  tour  was  the  distinction  of  the  young  man  of 
fashion. 

The  meaning  of  Macaronic  poetry  is  thus  explained  by 
Merlintus  Coccaius,  who  was  apparently  the  inventor  of  the 
name.  Ars  ilia  poetica  nuncupatur  Ars  macaronica,  a  maca- 
ronibus  derivata,  qui  macarones  sunt  quoddam  pulmentumy 
farina,  caseo,  butyro  compaginatum,  groasum,  rude,  et  rusti- 
canum.  Ideo  macaronica  nil  nisi  grassedinem^  ruditatem  et 
vocabulazzos  debet  in  se  continere. — Preface  to  the  Maca- 
ronics. Fr.  macaranique,  a  macaronick,  a  confused  heap  or 
huddle  of  many  separate  things. — Got. 

Hace.  It.  mazza,  any  kind  of  beetle,  mallet,  or  club,  with 
a  knob  or  head  at  the  end,  a  Serjeant's  mace ;  mazzOf  a  bunch, 
cluster,  packet ;  Fr.  masse,  a  lump,  round  piece  of  anything, 
a  club ;  masse  d'eau,  herbe  d  masses,  reed-mace,  typha. 

Kackarel.  Fr.  maquereau,  It.  maccarello,  from  the  dark 
blotches  with  which  the  fish  is  marked ;  It.  maoco,  a  mark,  as 
of  a  bruise ;  maccola,  macchia,  a  spot,  stain ;  Sp.  maca,  bruise 
in  fruit,  spot,  stain ;  Yenet.  macar.  It.  ammaceare,  to  bruise. 
In  the  application  of  the  term  to  a  pander  there  is  a  confusion 
with  Du.  maeckelaer,  a  broker,  matchmaker,  properly  one 
skilled  in  pointing  out  the  blemishes  of  the  goods  in  which 
he  deals,  from  maeckel,  a  spot  or  blemish.     See  Broker. 

Had.     To  mad,  to  rave,  wander,  be  beside  oneself.  • 

Sufficeth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  mad. 
To  haye  as  gret  a  grace  as  Noe  had.— Chaucer. 
Maddyn  or  dotyn,  desipere. — Fr.  Pm.  The  origin  is  the 
confused  incoherent  talk  of  mad  people.  Swiss  madeln,  to 
mutter,  maddelen,  Bav.  maden,  schmadem,  to  tattle,  chatter ; 
£.  to  maddie,  to  rave,  be  delirious,  confused  in  intellect,  to 
lose  one's  way.  ''As  soon  as  I  gat  to't  moor  I  began  to 
maddie."     MaddUn,  a  blockhead,  confused,  foolish  person. — 
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Craven.  Gl.  Du.  mallen^  to  toy,  to  rave ;  malen,  to  muse,  to 
dote ;  mal,  foolish,  silly,  mad.  A  similar  train  of  thought  is 
found  in  Swiss  mausen,  to  mutter,  speak  unintelligibly ;  N. 
masa,  to  tattle,  also  (as  Du.  malen)  to  tease  or  deave  some  one 
with  importunity ;  masast,  to  doze,  to  begin  to  dream ;  E. 
mazle,  to  wander  as  if  stupefied — Hal. ;  mazzle,  to  trifle,  to 
do  a  thing  unskilfully  ;  mazzlin,  trifling. — Craven,  Gl.  See 
Maze. 

It.  matio,  foolish,  mad,  stands  alone  in  the  Romance  lan*- 
guages. 

Hadrigal.  It.  madrigale,  madriale,  mandriale,  Sp.  man- 
drial,  mandrtgal,  a  kind  of  irregular  lyric  poem,  properly  a 
pastoral,  from  Lat.  mandra,  It.  mandria,  a  fold,  herd. — Diez. 

To  Haffle.  To  stammer,  speak  imperfectly,  or  move  the 
jaws  like  a  young  child.  The  action  of  the  toothless  jaws  of 
infancy  or  age  is  represented  by  various  combinations  of  the 
labial  articulations,  ba,  fa,  ma,  Du.  maffelen,  moffelen,  to 
stammer,  to  move  the  jaws — Kil. ;  Rouchi  moufeter,  to  move 
the  lips ;  Bav.  muffeln,  to  mumble,  chew  with  toothless  jaws ; 
Rouchi  haflier,  to  slobber;  bajliou,  one  who  slobbers,  stam- 
mers, talks  idly ;  Swiss  bajfeln,  tnaffeln,  to  chatter  on  in  a 
tedious  way ;  E.  fqffle,  to  stammer,  to  trifle ;  to  /amble  (OE. 
famelen),  to  stutter,  murmur  inarticulately ;  OE.  babelen, 
mamelen,  to  babble,  mutter. 

Hagazine.  Sp.  magacen,  almagacen,  almacem,  Ptg.  arma- 
zen,  from  Arab,  makhzen,  a  storehouse,  cellar. — Diez.  Alban. 
magazoig,  I  bring  together. 
•  Haggot.  W.  magUy  to  breed;  magad,  a  brood,  a  multi- 
tude ;  magiad,  a  breeding ;  magiaid,  magiod,  worms,  grubs. 
By  a  like  train  of  thought  It.  gorgogliarey  to  purl,  spring,  or 
bubble  as  water,  and  figuratively  to  breed  wormlets  or  weevils 
in  pulse  or  com ;  whence  gorgoglio  (Lat.  curculio),  a  weevil  or 
corn-maggot. 

Haid,  Haiden.  Goth,  magus,  a  boy ;  magaths,  a  maid, 
young  girl ;  AS.  magu,  ON.  mdgr,  son,  OFris.  mach,  child ; 
OHG.  magad,  G.  magd,  maid,  maid ;  OHG.  m6g,  mach,  ON. 
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fMtgf,  rdation;  Swim  fnagschi^,  relationabip;  affiiuiy ;  Gael 
mac,  W.f  Bret,  tnab,  map,  son;  W.  magu,  Bret,  maga,  to 
breed. 

MaiL  1.  Chain  armour.  Fr.  maUle,  It.  magUa,  macchiaj 
the  mesh  of  a  net,  loop^  ringi  from  Lat.  macula,  epot^  hole» 
mesh  of  a  net  E.  mail,  speck  on  the  feathers  of  a  bird. — ^B. 
Perdrix  matiUe,  a  mailed,  menild,  or  spotted  partridge.— 
Cot. 

2.  A  portmanteau  or  tnmk  to  trayel  with,  for  carrying 
letters  and  other  things.— B.  Fr.  male,  a  male  or  great 
budget. — Cot.  Hence  maily  in  the  *modem  acceptation,  the 
conveyance  of  the  public  letters.  OHG.  maiaha,  It.  mala, 
Bret,  mal,  coffer,  trunk,  case ;  Gael,  mhla,  bag,  purse,  husk, 
shell ;  mbileid,  a  bag,  wallet,  budget,  the  belly. 

To  Kaim,  Kayhem.  More  correctly  written  main.  Maym 
or  hurte,  mutilacio ;  manhyn  or  maynyn,  mutilo ;  mankydor 
maymydy  mutilatus. — Vr.  Pm.  Mid.  Lat.  mdhannare  ( — Carp.), 
OFr.  m^ahain,  mehaing  ;  Bret,  mac'han,  mutilated,  disabled. 

Si  venditor  ipse  vendiderit  rem  scuun  emptori  tanquam  Banam  et  sine 
moAamiOf — without  blemish. — Reg.  Majest.  in  Due. 

The  origin  is  Cat.  macar,  to  bruise  (It.  ammaocare,  to  crush), 
Sp.  m<ica,  a  bruise  in  fruit,  spot,  stain ;  machar,  to  pound ; 
Piedm.  mada,  a  spot,  defect,  blame ;  Sp.  I9iam;/^,  stain,  spot, 
blot,  stigma,  dishonour ;  Como  maga,  magogn,  bodily  defect ; 
It.  magagna,  bruise  in  fruit,  rottenness,  festering,  defect,  im- 
perfection ;  magagnare,  to  taint,  rot,  fester,  grow  defective. 
From  Sp.  mancha,  stain,  Uot,  defect,  we  pass  to  Ft.  mancAot^ 
lame,  wanting  a  limb,  having  but  one  hand ;  It.  manco,  de- 
fective, maimed,  wanting,  the  left  hand ;  Sp.  manco,  maimed, 
imperfect;  mancar,  to  maim,  disable  an  arm  or  hand,  to 
.fkil ;  Fr.  manqt^er,  Wal.  ^^idker,  manker,  to  want,  to  fail  of; 
Orisons  muncar,  manchar,  to  fail,  be  wanting;  Bu.  manck, 
lalne,  maimed,  cripple;  mancken,  to  limp,  fail,  want.  See 
Mangle. 

Xain.  Chief,  principaL  Goth,  magan,  ON.  mega,  to  be 
able,  megin,  strength,  the  principal  part  of  a  lliing;  niegin- 
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herinny  tbe  main  army ;  megin-hndf  the  main  land,  oontinent. 
Magn,  strength^  size. 

ICainpemor,  Kainpriie.  Mainpernors  were  sureties,  into 
whose  hands  a  pexcK^i  charged  with  an  offiance  was  given^  to 
answer  fbr  his  appearance  when  required.  Mainprke^  a 
committal  to  the  care  of  saeh  sureties.  From  Fr.  meting 
hand,  and  pemer^  prener^  prendre^  Lat  prehendere,  to  take. 

To  Ufaintain.  Fr.  maintenir,  Lat.  manu  tenere,  to  hold  by 
the  hand. 

To  llakB.    G.  ma^en^  Da.  tnaedcm,  maken. 

Make.    See  Match. 

Xalapert    Orer^bold  in  speech  or  action,  saucy. 

Ne  fkalapert^  ne  renning  vith  your  tong. 

CSiaucer,  Court  of  Love. 

Locke  uses  mdiperiness.  lit  modem  language  cut  down  to 
pert 

From  Fr.  appert,  ready^  nimble  in  that  he  does — Cot. ; 
mcJ-appertf  ready  to  a  fault,  over-ready.  It.  aperto,  open, 
confident,  or  bold. — FL 

He  sayde,  Gome  I  to  the,  app&ri  fola  (saucy  fool), 
I  salle  caste  the  in  the  pole. — Sir  rerdvaL  660. 

Kale.    Fr.  maahf  tndki  from  Lat.  mascuht^. 
XaOdn.    A  dout  to  clean  an  oven.    From  Mall,  Mollf  the 
short  fbr  Mary,  the  kitchen  wench,  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  which  gives  the  name  of  Jack  to  an  implem  wt  used  for 
any  fimiliar  office;  boot-jack,  roasting-jack. 
The  kitchen  maUn»  pine 
Her  richest  lockram  1>out  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  walk  to  eye  him. — Coriolamue. 

Kallaxd.  Bret,  mattardf  Fr.  nut^rd^  a  drakci  or  male  duck. 
■^Pat.  de  Bern. 

Mallet  Fr.  maStet,  a  small  hammer.  PoL  mlot,  a  mallet, 
hammer,  beetle ;  mhcic\  to  thresh ;  Lat.  maUeuSy  a  hammer ; 
Bohem.  mlat,  a  threshingfloor ;  mtatiei^  to  thresh,  to  beat. 

Hallow.    Lat.  maka,  Gr.  /MiXaxir*  from  iwkiur<n»,  to  soften, 
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liaXcLKos,  floft»  the  berb  being  still  in  the  East  supposed  to 
possess  softening  virtues. 

The  mallow — ^is  very  much  used  by  Uie  Arabs  medicinally ;  they  make 
poultices  of  the  leaves  to  allay  imtaticn  and  inflammation.— Domestit 
Life  in  Palestine^  p;  823. 

Xalmsey.  Wine  of  Malvasia  in  tbe  Morea.  Malvasia, 
ntalvatica,  Mahnsie  wiiie^  Candy  wine. — Fl.  PL  D.  malmasier, 
malmesien.  Dvl  malmseye,  vinum  Arvisium,  Creticuniy  Chium, 
Monembasites. — TSjL    Sp.  malvaUa^  marvasia. 

Upon  that  hylle  is  a  cite  called  Malyaua,  where  first  grewe  Malmasyei 
and  yet  dothe ;  howbeit  it  groweth  now  (a.  d.  1506)  more  plenteously  in 
Candia  and  Modena,  and  no  where  ellys.—lHlgTimAge  of  Sb  R.  Guild- 
ford.   Cam.  Soc.  p.  12. 

Halt.  G.  tnalZf  ON.  malt.  The  derivation  from  malen,  to 
grind;  indicates  no  cbaracteristio  feature  of  tbe  thing  signi- 
fied. Tooke's  derivation,  from  It.  tnolUre,  Fr.  mouiller,  to 
soaky  would  have  more  probability  if  the  name  of  malt  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Latin  dialects.  But  the  true  e](plana- 
tion  is  pointed  out  by  Tacitus  when  he  says  that  the  GertnaHs 
made  wine  of  hordeum  corruptum,  the  process  of  malting 
being  confounded  by  them  with  that  of  rotting.  ON.  melta, 
to  dissolve,  digest,  rot ;  maltr,  rotten ;  meUa  bygg  til  olgerda^ 
to  digest  barley  for  brewing,  to  malt. 

Xamma.  A  word  composed  of  a  repetition  of  the  easiest 
articulation  of  the  human  voice,  ma,  ma,  and  thence  applied 
to  the  objects  of  earliest  interest  to  the  infant,  the  mother 
and  the  mother*s  breast.  Lat.  mamma,  the  breast,  Du. 
mamme,  the  breast,  mother,  nurse. — Kil.  Fin.  mamma, 
breast,  mother.  The  designation  is  common  in  all  regions  of 
the  globe. 

To  Maaomer.  Properly  to  stammer,  thence  to  hesitate. 
"  What  way  were  it  best  for  me  to  go  P  I  stand  in  a  mam- 
mmnflr."— Terence  in  E.  in  Nares.  Pol.  momotad,  to  stam- 
mer, stutter. 

Xanimet.    A  doll|  a  puppet. 

2  B  2 
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This  18  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips. — H.  IV. 

SwiflB  mammi,  as  E.  babt/f  hobby ^  a  new-born  child,  a  doll ; 
mammeleny  to  play  with  doUs.  The  E.  mammet,  a  doll,  was 
tdtimately  confounded  with  maumet,  an  idol,  from  which  it 
has  erroneously  been  derived.  Maumetj  a  child's  babe — 
Gouldman.    Maument^  marmoset,  poup^e. — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

O  Qod,  that  ever  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  maumetf  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

O.  Play  in  Narea. 

See  Mawmet. 

Kammoek.  A  piece  or  scrap.  Properly  the  remnants  of 
eating,  what  has  been  tnambled  or  mumbled. 

Whan  mamoeket  was  your  meate, 

With  mould  bread  to  eat, 

Te  would  none  other  geate. — Bkelton  in  R. 

''  He  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it.  Oh,  I  warrant  how  he 
mammocked  it." — Coriolanus.  Sp.  mamavy  to  suck,  to  devour 
victuals.  Magy .  mammogni,  to  mumble,  in  nursery  language 
to  eat. 

Kan.    Goth.  man.  ] 

Xanade.  Fr.  manicles^  manettes  (now  menottes),  hand- 
fetters — Cot. ;  from  main,  hand. 

To  Xanage.  From  Fr.  main,  the  hand,  are  manier,  to 
handle,  wield ;  manege,  the  manage  of  a  horse ;  It.  maneg^ 
giare,  to  manage,  handle,  exercise,  trade — Fl. ;  Mid.  Lat. 
mainagium,  occupation,  actual  possession.  *'  De  quibus  erant 
in  possessione  et  mainagioy — Aresta  Pari.  a.  n.  1257.  Thence 
the  term  was  transferred  to  the  furniture  requisite  for  the 
occupation  of  a  house,  and  (in  the  shape  of  the  modem  menage) 
to  the  household  of  the  occupier.  **  Domes,  castra  et  alia 
maneria  qusB  sine  mainagio  competenti  repererat,  decentibus 
utensilibus  instruzerat." — Regest.  ParL  a.  d.  1408,  in  Due. 
Meinage  is  still  used  in  Languedoc  in  the  sense  of  kitchen 
furniture.    Lava  lau  mainqfhi,  to  wash  up  the  dishes.    The 
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Erroneous  insertion  of  an  «  in  the  old  way  of  writing  the 
wordj  memage,  gave  rifle  to  the  aupposition  that  it  waa  de- 
rived from  mansionata  {mansionaticum),  mesonata.  The  iden* 
tity  with  E.  manage  is  seen  in  the  expression  ban  memagier^ 
one  who  understands  the  conduct  of  a  household,  a  good 
nianager. 

Kandarin.  A  Chinese  officer,  a  name  first  made  known  to 
us  by  the  Portuguese,  and  like  the  Indian  caste  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  native  term.  From  Ptg.  mandar,  to  hold 
authority,  command,  govern.  Mid.  Lat.  mandariaj  jurisdic- 
tion, dominion. — Oarp. 

Kandrake.  Lat.  mandragora,  a  plant  supposed  to  be  used 
in  magical  incantations.  In  Fr.  still  more  strangely  corrupt- 
ed into  main  de  ghire. 

Hana.    ON.  mdn,  W.  mvmg. 

Mange.  An  itching  affection  of  the  skin  in  dogs.  Fr. 
d^manger,  to  itch,  from  manger,  to  gnaw,  to  eat,  as  Sp. 
comer,  to  itch,  from  comedere,  to  eat. — Diez.  Fr.  rogne, 
mange,  fix)m  rogner,  ranger,  to  gnaw,  fret,  clip. 

Manger.  Fr.  mangecire,  an  eating  place,  frY>m  manger, 
Lat.  manducare,  to  eat^  originally  to  chew. — See  Munch. 

To  Mangle.  To  disfigure.  Li  Sc.^  without  the  nasal,  to 
magU,  maigiL 

Thare  he  beheld  ane  cniell  ffutglit  face.— D.  V.  181.  21. 
•  Bot  rede  lele,  and  tak  gud  tent  in  tyme 
Te  nouther  magU  nor  mismeter  my  ryme. — Ibid.  484.  30. 

Oompare  magii  in  the  last  quotation  with  mangle  in  the 
following:  ^ 

Tyndal  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  that  I  defleioe  his  gay  goodly  tale  by 
wumgUMg  of.  his  matter  and  rehearsing  him  by  patches  asd  pieces. — Sir  T. 
More  inR. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line^ 
Coarse  numglen  of  the  human  face  divine^ 
Paint  on,  till  ikte  dissolye  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monardi  of  thy  art 

Tickell  to  Sir  G.  Kneller'in  R 
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The  origm  is  Gt.  tnackel,  Da.  maeckel,  Lat.  nuufula,  Sp.  man^ 
cha,  a  stain,  epot,  blemish ;  Wal.  macule,  mancule,  faulty  want ; 
It.  macola,  spot,  blemish  ;  macolo,  infection,  loss,  or  prejudice ; 
"thence  macolare,  to  dirty,  infect^  also  to  abuse,  beat,  bang — 
Altieri  (percuotere  ajtrui  fortemente — ^Yan^pni),  properly  to 
jDRvl  or  disfigure  him  by  blows.  Mid.  Lat.  maculare,  yul- 
nerando  deformare.  "  Si  labium  superius  alicujus  ita  moctifa- 
verit  ut  dentes  appareant*" — liOg.  Alam.  in  Buc.  Cat.  magular^ 
8p.  magullar,  to  bruise,  mangle,  contuse. — Neum.  Again, 
with  the  nasal  intonation,  Bav.  mangel,  a  fault,  defect,  bodily 
injury,  complaint,  blame;  einen  mengeln,  einen  mangel 
bringen,  MH*  JM.  mangulare,  to  do  one  an  injury. 

Johannes  B.  prsedictum  Bernardum — de  pnedicto  cultello  percusnty 
quod  yidens  proBdictus  Bemardus  qui  per  pnadictum  Johannem  matipuU- 
tus  erat — Litt.  remiss.  A.  D.  1361  in  Qirp. 

Piedm.  mangoje,  to  mangle,  spoil  by  rough  usage. 

E.  maul,  to  disfigure  by  ill-treatment,  is  an  expression  of 
precisely  the  san^e  meaning,  from  G.  makl,  Sc.  mail,  E.  mole^ 
a  spot ;  Sc.  mail,  to  discolour,  stain.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  tnahl  and  mackel  may  spring  from  di£ferent  modifications 
pf  the  san^e  root. 

Mangle.  It.  mangano,  a  tent-post,  mill-post,  upright  of  ^ 
crane,  press  for  linen;  manganella,  a  machine  for  casting 
great  weights,  a  crane,  lever;  Fr.  manganneau,  an  engine 
whereout  stores,  old  iron,  and  great  arrows,  were  violently 
darted. — Cot. 

Mod.  Gt.  fiayyoifov,  a  machine  to  calender  linen,  a  mapgle, 
prep ;  tiayyavomfya^v,  a  well  winch  or  wheel,  instmment  to 
draw  water  from  a  welL  Gt.  fringe,  mangel,  mandel,  machine 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  }inen,  calender,  mangLe;  ON.  motuMl, 
the  axis  of  a  wheel. 

The  word  is  commonly  explained  as  a  eormption  of  Lat 
machina,  a  machine,  or  mechanical  device. 

Machinas  jaculfitonaa  quas  |nangana  et  petx^pf^  Tocant— WilL 
Tynu9  in  Due. 
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Quomodo  id  fiMsiant,  qua  arte,  quiboB  man^fomif  quxbusTe  insimmeiitu 
aut  medicamentifl. — Due  HenscheL 

Mod.  Ghr.  iMLyyaP€ia,  machination,  plot,  device,  imposture. 

Kainonr,  Xanner.  Mid.  Lat.  manu-opua^  the  rendering  of 
Fr.  mafUBUPre,  was  iified  as  well  in  the  sense  of  actual  occupa- 
tion as  of  an  object  in  the  occupation  or  possession  of  any 
one.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  said  by  "R.  de  Hengham  that 
it  is  a  disseisin  *'  cum  manuopus  alicujus  impeditur/'  when  the 
ooeupation  of  any  one  is  hindered.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
term  was  speciall  j  applied  to  goods  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  one  and  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inyestigation.  ''  Et 
quod  prsadietus  Dux  haberet  qusecunque  bona  et  catalla 
Tocata  fnanuopera  capta  et  capienda  cum  quftcunque  person^ 
infra  terram  et  feodum  preedicta,  ac  per  eandem  personam 
coram  quocunque  judice  deadvocata.^' — Charta  Bic.  II.  in 
Due.  "  Probatores  cum  manuopere  capti/^  approvers  taken 
with  the  goods  in  their  possession. — ^Fleta.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  E.  expression  of  being  taken  toith  the  mainour,  after- 
wards corrupted  to  taken  in  the  manner,  in  flagranti  delictu. 

**  Mainour,  alias  manour,  in  a  legal  sense  denotes  the  thing 
that  a  thief  taketh  or  stealeth.  As  to  be  taken  with  the 
mainour  (PL  Cor.  fol.  179)  i^  to  be  taken  with  the  thing 
stolen  about  him :  and  again  (foL  194)  it  is  said  that  a  thief 
was  delivered  to.  the  sheriff  together  with  the  mainour.*' — 
Cowel  in  Nares.  ''Even  as  a  thiefe  that  is  taken  with  the 
maner  that  he  stealeth.'^ — Latimer,  ibid.    See  Manure. 

Maimer.  It.  maniero,  from  manarius,  for  manuarius, 
manageable,  that  may  be  handled ;  maniera,  Fr.  maniire,  the 
handling  of  a  thing,  way  of  dealing  with  it,  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding.— Diez. 

Manor.  Mid.  Lat.  mansue,  maneum,  a  residence,  from 
manere,  to  remain,  to  dwell ;  ''  in  eujus  pago  maneiJ* — ^Leg. 
Salic.  Prov.  maner,  OFr.  manoir,  dwelling-plaoe,  mansion, 
the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  lord  of  a  feudal  estate,  hence  the 
estate  itself,— Diez. 
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Kanfle.  It.  mania,  ammanto,  a  cloak ;  Fr.  mante,  a  cover- 
ing ;  fnanteaUf  Lat.  mantelum,  fhanteUuniy  a  cloak. 

Kaaure,  Kanoayre.  Fr.  manoutrer  (manu  operare)  to 
hold,  occupy,  possess. — Cot.  Hence  OE.  manure,  to  occupy 
6r  cultivate  land,  in  modem  times  confined  to  the  single 
operation  of  laying  on  dung  or  substances  adapted  to  give 
fertility. 

The  fint  flMMiir<?^  Western  ile 

By  Chem  and  Japhet's  race.-— Warner,  Albion's  EngL 

**  The  conimonwealth  or  policie  of  England — ^is  governed,  ad- 
ministered, and  manured  by  three  sorts  of  persons. '' — Smithy 
Commonwealth  in  B. 

Fr.  manouvrieTf  an  artificer,  handicraftsman. — Cot.  "Ut 
illi  coloni— non  denegent  cailropera  et  manopera  ex  antiqu& 
consuetudine,"  car  work  and  hand  work.— Edict.  Car.  Calv. 

Xany.  Goth,  manags,  much,  managei,  a  multitude;  G. 
mancher,  Fr.  maint,  many ;  Russ.  mnogii.  Boh.  mnohy,  Illyr. 
mhgiy  much,  numerous ;  in  the  last  of  which  we  have  per- 
haps the  explanation  of  Lat.  muUus.  Fin.  moni,  Esthon. 
monniy  Lap.  madde,  many. 

Xap.  Lat.  mappa,  a  taUe-cloth ;  mappa-mundi,  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  earth  on  a  cloth.  "  Mapa,  togilla  (a  towel) ; 
mapa  etiam  dicitur  pictura  vel  forma  ludorum,  undo  dicitur 
Mapa  mundi.^' — Papias.  ''  Considerantes  quod  ipsa  pictorum 
varietas  mendaces  efficit  de  locorum  varietate  picturas,  quas 
Mappam  mundi  vulgos  nonunat." — Gervase  of  Tilbury  in 
Due. 

To  Kar.  The  usual  sense  of  de&cing  or  spoiling  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  person  wrying  his 
mouth,  making  ugly  faces,  os  distorquens,  depravans,  detur- 
pans. 

The  knave  crommeth  bis  croppe  er  the  cock  crowe, 
He  momeleth  ant  moooheth  ant  marreik  hi$  mowih* 

Politioal  Songa.    Cam.  Boo. 

Now  it  is  shown  under  Mock  and  Mould  that  the  terms 
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signifying  wilful  distortion  of  the  face  are  commonly  taken 
from  the  muttering  or  grumbling  sounds  of  a  person  or  animal 
in  a  bad  temper.  We  may  accordingly  derive  the  marring  of 
the  mouth  from  Swab,  marren,  to  growl  angrily^  as  dogs  or 
cats^  to  quarrel  in  loud  and  angry  tones.  Hence  also  may  be 
explained  Prov.  and  Fr.  tnarrir,  to  complain.  ^'Laquelle 
servanto  trouva  que  il  lui  defailloit  une  dariole— et  pour  ce 
que  elle  en  fiusoit  noise  et  grant  marison  (she  made  outory 
and  great  lamentation)^  lediz  M.  son  frere  oyant  ces  paroles 
et  grans  marremeMy  &oJ* — ^litt.  Bemiss.,  a.  d.  1885,  in  Carp. 
Marriy  angry,  fretting,  discontented,  vexed  at,  aggrieved, 
afflicted,  sorry,  sad. — Got.  The  term  is  then  applied  to  what 
produces  lamentation,  viz.  ill*usage,  affliction,  trouble.  ''  Ouil- 
laume  H.  dist  &  I'exposant  moult  arrogamment,  Gbrson,  t'en 
faut-il  parler  P  et  se  plus  en  parloit  quHl  U  marriroit,'*  that 
if  he  said  any  more  of  it  he  would  give  him  something  to 
complain  of. — Litt.  Bemiss.,  a.  d.  1390,  in  Carp. 
The  E.  mar  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense. 

For  if  thou  knew  him,  out  of  doute 

Lightly  thou  shouldest  Bcapen  out 

Of  thy  prison  that  marretk  thee. — Chaucer,  R.  R. 

The  signification  then  passes  on  to  the  idea  of  disturbance, 
hindrance,  delay,  defeat  of  a  purpose,  misleading,  bringing 
to  nothing.  "  Et  ipse  pacifico  animo  donat  illi  commeatum, 
tantum  ut  ipsi  et  in  suo  regno  vel  suis  fidelibus  aliquod  dam* 
num  aut  aliquam  fnarritionem  non  faciat,''  provided  that  he 
should  do  no  damage  or  mischief,  should  give  no  cause  of 
complaint  to  him  or  his  subjects. — Cap.  Oar.  Calv.  in  Due. 
''Post  obitum  meum  absque  ulla  marritiane  ad  dictum 
monasterium  firmiter  pertineant,''  without  any  disturbance.— 
Ooldast.  ibid.  ''  Absque  ulla  marritiane  vel  dilatione  reddere 
fadant,"  should  pay  without  dispute  or  delay.— Cap.  Oar. 
Hag.  in  Due.  ''  Et  nemo  per  ingenium  suum  vel  astutiam 
prsescriptam  legem— fTMimre  audeat  vel  prsevaleat,''  shoidd 
obstruet  or  make  the  law  of  none  effect — ^Ibid«    ''  Ut  nullua 
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bannom  Tel  prsdoeptum  Domni  Imperatoris — in  nullo  marrire 
praBSumaty  neque  opiu  ejas  gtrioare  yel  minuere  yel  impedire 
— et  ttt  nemo  debitom  Bunm  yel  cenaum  suum  marrire  ausns 
oit,'^  make  difficulties  about. — Ibid.  OHG.  martyan,  gamarr^ 
jany  to  hinder,  make  yoid.  BimaHen,  irritum  fecietis  (man- 
datum)  ;  farmarrU,  irritum,  sine  effectu ;  marriaal,  kosio,  im- 
pedimentum ;  merrmU  dera  zungon,  impediment  of  speech. — 
Grafil  Du.  merren,  to  obstruct,  delay,  entangle;  fnerren^ 
taeken,  lime  twigs  for  entangling  birds. 

The  sense  of  going  astray,  losing  the  way,  is  deriyed  from 
the  troubled  state  of  one  confounded  with  aflUction.  OFr. 
etmarriy  afflicted,  oyerwhelmed,  troubled,  astonished.-— Boquef. 
It.  fnarriref  to  go  out  of  one's  wits  through  fear  or  amaze- 
ment, to  miscarry  as  letters  do,  to  stray. — YL  OFr.  marrir 
eieminy  to  lose  the  way;  Lang,  mari^  strayed,  lost.  AS. 
mearrian,  to  go  astray. 

Karauder.  Fr.  maraud,  a  rog^e,  beggar,  yagabond» 
knaye;  marauder,  to  beg,  play  the  rogue— Cot.;  marauder, 
marauder,  chercher  k  escroquer,  chercher  de  quoi  yiyre; 
marandaiUe,  troop  of  beggars. — Boquef. 

Probably  the  latter  mode  of  spelling  may  indicate  tiie 
true  origin,  from  It.  merenda,  OFr.  marande,  a  luncheon; 
one  who  goes  about  looking  for  prog.  Walach.  merende, 
proyisions  for  the  way;  merendare,  a  knapsack.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  a  metaphor  from  the  prowling  habits  of 
a  tom  oat.  Fr.  maraud,  a  tom  cat,  an  animal  notorious  for 
nightly Vandering. — ^Jaubert  Pat.  du  Oentre  de  la  Fr. 

MarUe.  Lat.  marmar,  Fr.  matire,  Du.  marmer,  marble ; 
marmelen,  to  marble  or  colour  so  as  to  resemble  m. ;  marmel 
(WaL  marbeut),  a  marble,  ox  ball  of  marbled  day,  ehique  de 
terre  cuite  marbr^e. — ^Halma. 

MaroL  It.  maroiara,  Fr.  marcher,  to-walk.  Diez  denies 
the  deriyation  from  Bret.  mare*h,  a  horse,  but  it  seems  a  yery 
natural  one.  When  the  important  part  of  an  army  ocoisisted 
of  horsemen  the  most  obyious  way  of  expressing  the  moye- 
ment  of  troops  would  be  by  a  tena  equivalent  to  OFr. 
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chevaucher,  aller  &  cheval,  marcher,  courir.—- Boqnef.  Manx 
mark,  markee,  to  ride. 

Marches.  The  borders  of  a  ooantry.  AS.  mearc,  a  mark, 
Agn,  boundary,  limit.  Goth,  ma/rhaj  border ;  gamarko,  con- 
fines. 

Hare.  1.  AS.  nuBre^  myre.  Do.  imrrie,  PL  D.  mare^  a 
mare ;  ON.  fnaty  W.  marchj^  horse. 

2,  nightmare.  01^.  mara,  Dan.  mare,  marerid,  G-.  mahr, 
Pl.  D.  fnoar,  m(M>r,  Du.  nagt-merrie,  Fr.  godemare,  cauchemar, 
the  nightmare.  ON.  mara  ^rocf  hann^  the  mghtmare  oppress- 
ed him.  Pol.  maraf  vision,  dream,  nightmare.  Wygh^dc^ 
jah  maray  he  looks  like  a  ghost.  Albanian  maredf  Boh.  mura, 
incubns ;  mury^  ghosts,  lemures  noctnmi. 

Itarigold.  Du.  gaud,  gold ;  goud-bheme,  yellow  marigold ; 
gaud-wortel,  chelidonitmi  m^us,  a  plant  with  deep  yellow 
juice.  Fr.  gotide,  W.  gold^  gQldmair,  QaeL  lus  Mairi  (Mary's 
plant),  marigold. 

Hark.  1,  AS.  mearoi  a  mark,  sign,  boundary ;  ON.  mer- 
kia,  to  mark,  perceive,  signify. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  shown  in  lith.  merkti,  to 
wink,  to  give  a  sign ;  merkimasj  a  wink ;  aki^  mirksnis,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

2.  Half  a  pound,  or  eight  oz.  of  silver.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  equivalent  to  a  measure  or  a  certain  amount  marked 
ojST.  ON.  mork,  a  measure  of  different  kinds ;  8  oss.  of  silver, 
48  ells  of  cloth ;  half  a  pot  of  liquids. 

The  same  connection  holds  between  3w.  mil,  a  mark,  and 
w<tl,  a  measure. 

Kiurketi  Herehant.  I/at.  mercari,  to  tr^o;  mercaluBp 
tradoi  market ;  ON.  markadr,  market. 

XarL  From  Du.  margh,  marrow,  is  formed  marghelen,  to 
^tten.land,  to  make  it  more  productive,  to  which  effect  it 
was  formerly  common  to  spread  over  it  a  calcareous  earth, 
thence  called  marghel,  marl,  terra  adeps  sive  medulla. — ^EiL 

To  Xarl,  Hmrlme»  to  Hoar.  To  marl,  to  ravel  as  silk.— 
^al.    J^Qvlyd  or  imu^lyd|  illa^ueatus,  innodatns.— Pr.  Pm. 
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The  use  of  mar  in  the  sense  of  trouble,  disturb,  hinder,  has 
been  already  explained.  The  signification  then  passes  on  to 
the  idea  of  delaying,  entangling,  binding.  Du.  marten' 
vlichte,  entangled  locks,  capilli  pedibus  puUorum  gallin- 
aoeorum  involuti,  quibus  pullorum  gressus  impediri  solet. — 
Kil.  Marren'tacken,  misletoe,  from  whence  lime  is  made  to 
entangle  birds.  Marren,  meeren,  to  delay;  marren,  maren, 
to  bind. — Kil.  OSax.  merrian,  Fris.  meria^  to  hinder,  to 
delay;  mere,  bands,  fetters. — Bichthofen.  Du.  marren,  or 
meeren,  is  especially  used  in  nautical  language  in  the  sense  of 
Fr.  amarrer,  or  E.  moor,  to  bind  the  ship  to  the  shore ;  meer^ 
iouto,  a  cable.  In  a  somewhat  diiSerent  application  Du. 
marten  (for  marrelen),  to  marl,  or  fasten  the  sail  to  the  bolt- 
rope,  whence  meerUng,  marlyn,  Fr.  merlin,  E.  marline,  line  of 
untwisted  hemp  tarred  used  in  that  operation.  Fr.  amarrer 
also  is  used  not  only  in  the  sense  of  mooring,  but  of  marling  ; 
amarrer^  renforcer  les  manoBuyres  d'un  yaisseau ;  marUreqp, 
6ordes  de  merlin  pour  amarrer  les  voiles  aux  vergues. — Diet, 
du  P.  Marin. 

Karmelade.  A  confection,  originally  of  quinces;  Ptg. 
marmelada,  fix>m  marmelo,  a  quince,  and  that  from  Mid.  Lat. 
malomellum,  melimelum,  Gr.  /xeXi/xi/Xov  (/^Xi,  honey,  iirikov, 
apple),  a  sweet  apple. 

Kannoset.  A  monkey,  from  his  chattering  cry.  Bret. 
marmotiz,  Fr.  marmot,  marmoset,  a  monkey ;  marmotter,  to 
mutter.    Sp.  marmotear,  to  jabber. 

Karmot  It.  marmoUa,  marmontana,  OHG.  muremunti, 
murmenti,  Swiss  murmet,  murmentli.  Diez  approves  of  the 
derivation  from  mna  montanus,  but  the  G.  murmeUthier 
doubtless  points  out  the  true  derivation  in  Fr.  marmott^,  to 
mutter. — Adelung.  K.  marma,  to  growl,  whine,  sigh  or 
whistle  as  the  wind.  Another  Swiss  name  of  the  marmot  is 
mungg,  munk,  from  munggen,  munken,  to  mutter. 

Ibroon.  1.  A  negro  escaped  to  the  woods.  Sp.  simaron, 
Ptg.  cimarrao  (in  America  and.  the  W.  Indies),  of  men  or 
animals  that  have  taken  to  the  woods  and  run  wild;    Per-' 
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haps  from  iima,  a  cave,  as  taking  refage  in  caves.  The 
fugitiye  negroes  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Symarons 
in  Hawkins'  Voyage^  §  68,  where  they  are  said  to  be  settled 
near  Panama. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  chestnut,  Fr.  marron. 
Harque.  Letters  of  tnarfue,  letters  authorizing  the  expedi- 
tion of  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  the  ememj. 
Originally,  letters  from  the  sovereign  giving  a  mart  or  mar- 
ket, i.  e.  authorizing  the  disposal  of  prizes  taken  from  the 
enemy.     See  Mart. 

There  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish  with  a  sword  by  his  side— 
And  letters  of  mari  in's  mouth  from  tbe  Duke  of  Florence. 

B.  and  F.,  Wife  for  a  Month. 

HarquetSi  Harohioness,  Fr.  marquis.  It.  marchese,  Gt. 
fnarkgrc^,  originally,  coimt  of  the  marches  or  border  terri- 
tories. 

Kairam.  The  bents  and  grass  that  grow  in  the  sea-sand 
and  bind  it  together.  N.  maralm,  for  mar-hahnf  ON.  mar^ 
halmrf  sea^grass,  zostera,  &c.    Hahnr,  straw,  haulm. 

Kairow.  1.  ON.  mergr,  Dan.  marg,  marv,  Du.  margh, 
mergh,  Gt.  mark.  Perhaps  from  its  tender  friable  structure. 
Prov.  E.  merawef  delicate ;  AS.  mearu,  menoe,  PL  D.  moer, 
Du.  murw,  Fr.  mur,  tender,  soft,  delicate ;  ON.  nwr,  &ty  lard, 
tallow ;  meria,  mardi,  to  bruise,  pound ;  N.  maren^  decayed ; 
mama^  to  decay. 

2.  A  mate,  companion,  fellow  ;  a  rogue. — B. 

Marry.  Properly  of  women,  to  join  to  a  husband,  Fr. 
mariy  Lat.  maritus. 

■arsL  Fr.  mare,  a  pool,  pond,  standing'  water ;  marais, 
0£.  mareis,  a  marsh;  Du.  maerasch  moerasch^  marsh;  It. 
marese,  maresco,  any  moorish  or  fenny  place ;  maroso,  fenny, 
full  of  bogs,  puddles,  plashes,  or  rotten  waters.  Omnis  con- 
gregatio  aquarum,  sive  sals®  sint,  sive  dulces,  abusive  maria 
nuncupantur. — Isidore  in  Diez.  £.  mere,  a  piece  of  water. 
.See  Moor,  2. 
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Harihid.  Mid.  Lat.  marescalcm,  the  mastei*  of  the  borse, 
from  OG.  tndhre,  a  horse,  and  sehalky  a  servant,  a  word  whidi 
in  later  times  has,  like  its  synonym  knaw,  come  to  be  tised  in 
an  opprobrious  sense.  Remains  of  the  ancient  significatiom 
are  preserved  in  Fir.  tnarechal,  a  blacksmith^  sheer  of  horses. 

The  marshall  was  the  officer  under  whose  cognizance  fell 
everything  pertaining  to  the  nse  of  arms,  the  regulation  of 
tournaments,  &c.  Hence  to  marshall,  to  place  in  order.  See 
Constable. 

Hart  Contracted  from  market  Swiss  marchti  mart, 
market ;  marten,  to  traffic. 

Hartin,  Martlet  Several  kinds  of  bird  are  named  after 
St  Martin.  Fr.  tuarttn-pScheur,  a  kingfisher;  aiseau  de  St 
Martin,  the  ringtail,  a  kind  of  hawk ;  martinet,  Piedm.  mart- 
let, a  swift  (Lat.  ajms),  a  bird  with  very  small  feet,  whence 
martlet,  in  heraldry,  a  bird  represented  without  fbet  E. 
martin  is  applied  to  the  swallowkind  in  general.  The  same 
conversion  of  n  to  /,  as  in  martlet,  ifl  seen  in  Mardemas  for 
Martinmas,  the  feast  of  St  Martin. 

Marvel.  Fr.  merveiHe,  It.  maraviglia,  from  Lat.  mirabilia, 
wonderful  things.— Diez. 

To  Mash.  Lat.  masticare,  Sp.  Ptg.  maeticar,  masear,  Prov. 
mastegar,  maschar,  machar,  Fr.  mascher,  maeher,  to  chew; 
Lim.  motia,  to  pound,  crush,  bruise,  mince ;  Wall,  machi, 
mahi,  to  mix;  Walach.  mesiecare,  to  chew,  to  mix;  Lang. 
maca,  machuga,  to  bruise,  to  chew ;  Swab,  motzen,  to  dabble 
in  water ;  Bav.  martechen,  matschen,  to  quash,  mash  (pota- 
toes, £ruit,  &c.) ;  maiechen,  G.  meischen,  to  stir  the  malt  in 
hot  water ;  Bav.  makch-botig,  mash-tub ;  Sw.  miteka,  to  mash 
for  beer;  Gael,  measg,  to  mix,  stir;  maeg,  to  mix,  infuse, 
steep,  as  malt  or  tea ;  Sc.  to  mask  the  tea.  Lat.  miseere.  It. 
meeeiare,  meecere,  to  mix,  mesh. — ^Fl.  Fr.  macquer,  to  bruise 
hemp,  break  up  the  stalk ;  It.  maccare,  smaceare,  to  bruise, 
squeeze,  mash ;  Prov.  macar,  machar,  to  bruise,  batter,  shatter. 

Mask.  The  origin  of  a  mask  seems  to  be  the  nurse  cover- 
ing her  face^  as  in  the  game  of  bo-peep,  to  frighten  the  in- 
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fimt.  The  hidden  objeet  of  tenor  behind  the  mask  or  screen 
gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  ghost  or  bugbear^  and  hence  it  is 
that  mask  and  ghost  are  so  frequently  designated  by  the  same 
word.  Lat.  larvay  ghost ;  G.  larve,  mask ;  mummer  a  mask ; 
fnummd,  a  bugbear ;  Bay.  butz,  a  mask,  and  alsb  a  bugbear. 
In  the  same  way  Piedm.  moica,  a  witch;  mafche^  ghosts^ 
spectres ;  tnaseariaf  incantations,  magic ;  nuucra,  It.  fnaschera^ 
Sp.  mdacara,  a  mask ;  OHG.  nuucruno,  fascinatio. — Schmeller. 
Langued.  nuue,  a  sorcerer;  matco^  witch.  ^'8i  qois  earn 
strigam,  qood  est  masca,  damayerit.'^ — Edict.  Bothmari  in 
Due.  AS.  egesfftimay  masca. — GL  in  Due.  The  term  is 
clearly  explained  by  Ugutio  in  the  12th  century.  '^  MMea^ 
simulacrum  quod  yulgo  dicitur  mascarel^  quod  apponitur 
faciei  ad  terrendos  paryos." — ^Duc.  Lamias,  quas  yulgo  mas- 
eew,  aut  in  GblUca  lingua  strias,  phisici  dicunt  noctumas 
esse  JmagiuflB  qusD  ex  grossitie  humorum  animas  dormientium 
perturbant  et  pondus  fadunt. — Geryas.  Tilebuiiensis  in 
Due. 

Composition  with  an  un^jdained  element  giyes  Du.  tdte^ 
maschef  a  mask. — XiL  Delusio  imaginaria,  talamasca. — GL 
in  Due.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  probably  Du.  n^ese^ 
maschef  mMcheh  mascher,  a  spot^  stain;  maaehelen  aen  de 
beeneny  blotches  on  the  Legs  from  warming  them  at  the  fire ; 
fnaesehen,ma8ckelenyfna8oherenf  to  smut,  stain,  daub ;  Langued. 
maseara,  Fr.  tnachurer,  to  smut,  daub  with  soot;  Walach. 
miskarij  disgrace  (blot),  ignominy.  Then,  from  daubing  the 
&ce  with  black  to  make  an  object  of  terror,  Pol.  maszkaray  a 
.  scarecrow,  monster.  The  name  would  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  mask  or  hideous  coyering  for  the  face  which 
took  place  of  the  simple  daubing  with  black.  When  sayage 
nations  go  to  battle  they  colour  their  faces  with  hideous  daubs 
of  black,  white,  or  red. 

Xadia,  Fastlin,  A  mixture  of  diffisrent  kinds,  as  wheat 
and  rye ;  brass,  as  composed  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  imme- 
diate origin  is  OFr.  mesiiUon  (still  in  use  in  Champagne), 
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other  fonns  of  which  are  meateil,  and  the  modem  mHeH^ 
messling  or  mafislin,  wheat  and  rye  mingled. — Cot.  From 
It.  mescolare^  to  mix,  with  the  change  (very  common  ia  It.) 
of  sc  into  sL 

.  The  spelling  of  miscelin,  mmelin  was  probably  adopted 
nnder  the  impression  that  it  was  an  immediate  derivation 
from  Lat.  miscellaneus.  Thus  Bp  Hall  speaks  of  the  misce- 
line  rabble,  Lat.  turba  miscellanea. 

Haion.  Fr.  magon,  Prov.  numdy  OHG.  meiw,  mezo,  Btein- 
meizoy  G.  steinmetz.  Mid.  Lat.  matio,  maehio,  mason.  From 
OHG.  meizan,  Gt>th.  maitan,  to  cut,  whence  mezaras,  megsi^ 
sahs,  G.  nMser,  a  knife. 

Mass.  1.  Fr.  mease.  It.  messa,  Sp.  misa,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  or  Catholic  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
derivation  from  It.  messa,  Fr.  mis,  a  course  or  service  of  dishes 
at  table,  Sp.  mesa,  table,  fare,  entertainment,  would  corre- 
spond more  to  the  Protestant  than  the  Catholic  feeling  of  the 
service. 

The  origin  of  the  word  seems  certainly  Lat.  missa  for 
miasio,  dismission,  as  remissa  for  remiseio,  canfeesa  for 
eonfessio,  and  other  similar  instances  cited  by  Ducange.  ''Is 
qui — ^priusquam  psalmus  ceeptus  finiatur  ad  orationem  non 
occurrerit,  ulterius  oratorium  introire  non  audet,  nee  semet- 
ipsum  admiscere  psallentibus,  sed  congregationis  nUssam 
stans  pro  foribus  prsestolatur,  &c." — Cassianus  in  Due.  Hence 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  service,  Ite  missa  est,  you  are  dis* 
charged.  'Mn  ecclesiis,  palatiisque  sive  preetoriis,  missa  fieri 
pronuntiatur  cum  populus  ab  observatione  dimittitur.^' — ^Avi* 
tus  Yiennensis,  ibid.  The  reason  why  this  name  was  specially 
given  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  that  that  service  com- 
menced with  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens  after  so  much 
of  the  service  as  they  were  allowed  to  attend.  ''  Missa  tempore 
sacrificii  eat  quando  catecumini  foras  mittuntur,  clamante  Le- 
vita  (the  deacon),  Si  quis  catecuminus  remansit  exeat  foras ; 
et  inde  Missa,  quia  sacramentis  altaris  interesse  non  possunt 
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quia  nondum  regenerati  smit." — Papias.  The  part  of  the 
seryice  at  which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  remain  was 
called  the  missa  cateeumenorumy  while  the  miaaa  JideUum  in- 
cluded the  main  part  of  the  service  in  which  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  was  celebrated. 

2.  Lat.  massa  (properly  dough),  a  lump,  mass ;  Gr.  iixta-tron, 
to  knead ;  Mod.  Gr.  /lloo-o-o),  /Aa<ri^a>,  /mao-tfAi^o),  to  chew,  eat, 
mumble;  Lith.  maisztfti,  to  mix,  stir,  work  dough.  See 
Mash. 

Hassaere.  C!ommonly  derived  from  OFr.  macelier,  mace^ 
elier,  macecrier,  a  butcher  (Lat.  macellus,  meat-market, 
macellarittSy  meat-seller) ;  to  slaughter  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  a  butcher  his  sheep,  and  this  supposition  would 
seem  to  be.  corroborated  by  the  form  massacler,  used  by 
Monstrelet,  when  speaking  of  the  massacre  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1407.  ''En  outre  IsL  le  retoum^rent  et  si  trds 
terriblement  le  masckaclirent  qu'il  fut  presentement  mort 
tres  piteusement." 

And  if  Fr.  massacrer  were  only  used  in  the  sense  of  the  E. 
word  there  would  be  little  doubt  in  the  case.  But  moBsacrer 
is  also  applied  in  the  sense  of  bungle,  make  bad  work,  and  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  this  signification  is  taken  from  the 
figure  of  mumbling,  inefficient  chewing.  Thus  we  have 
Venet.  mastegare,  to  chew ;  mastegare  le  parole^  to  mumble  in 
speaking;  maategare^  also,  to  hack,  haggle,  cut  with  a  blunt 
instrument;  maategare  un  lavoro^  as  Fr.  massacrer  une  be- 
sogne,  to  bungle  or  spoil  a  piece  of  work.  So  It.  biasciare,  to 
mumble,  biasciare  un  lavoro,  to  bungle. 

Again,  with  more  or  less  corruption,  Lang,  tnastriga,  to 
chew;  Piedm.  mastrqf^,  to  mumble,  chew  with  toothless 
gums,  also  (like  the  equivalent  Lang,  mastroulia^  as  well  as 
Castrais  mastega,  mastinga,  Milan,  mastina,  Prov.  mastrinar, 
mastrignar,  Mila^.  mastrugnar)  to  fumble,  spoil  by  handling, 
crumple.  In  another  series  of  forms  the  t  of  the  root  masti- 
care  is  exchanged  for  a  c;  Lat.  maxilla,  It.  maseilla,  the  jaw ; 
Cut.  maxinay  the  tooth  of  an  animal,  Sp.  mtiscar,  OFr.  maa- 
VOL.  n.  2  0 
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eJiefy  Caatr.  maxa  (which  must  not  be  suppoeed  to  be  c(m- 
trocted  hfmL  matticare),  to  chew ;  Castr.  maxega^  Fr.  wachon^ 
ner,  to  mumble^  Milan,  manachiugnd,  to  ftiinble,  Lang,  tnas- 
cagna,  to  hack  or  disfig^ore  meat  in  carving,  whence  It.  secrn^ 
nare,  to  mcussaore^  murder.  Now  the  same  insertion  of  the  r 
which  we  have  seen  in  Venet.  mcutegar^  Lang,  mastriga,  to 
chew,  Milan,  ma^tinar,  Proy.  ma9trinar9  to  mumble,  fumble, 
would  convert  Castr.  fnaxega  (pronounced  masehega)  into 
maxegray  Fr.  maschacrer,  maschader,  the  primitive  meaning 
ef  which  when  used  in  the  sense  of  slaughter  would  thus, 
like  that  of  Lang.  ma»cagna,  be  to  hack  or  disfiguze  with 
wounds,  a  seose  which  it  plainly  bears  in  the  quotation  from 
Monstrelet. 

lEast  1.  ON.  maatr,  G.  mast^  It  fnasto,  mastro^  Fr.  m&i^ 
the  mast  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  fruit  of  oaks  or  beeches  used  for  fattening  hogs. 
Du.  mesteny  to  feed,  fatten,  stuff;  meat^dter,  a  fed  beast ; 
mest'Voeder,  fattening  food  ;  G.  mtzst,  the  fattening  of  animals^ 
the  season  or  food  for  fattening ;  miisten,  to  fatten. 

In  the  Slavonic  languages  mas  or  mast  signifies  grease. 
Serv.  mast,  grease,  fat,  ointment,  mastiti,  to  daub  with  or 
soak  in  £Eit ;  maslina,  the  olive  tree ;  Ruas.  maslo,  oil,  butter ; 
masf,  balm;  Bohem.  tnast,  ointment;  masiidlo,  butter, 
grease,  fat ;  mattiH,  to  lard,  to  anoint ;  mastny^  fat,  fat  food ; 
maatntoe,  fSstt  earth,  clay. 

But  in  these  Slavonic  forms  the  radical  signification  seems 
to  be  grease,  as  the  material  of  daubing  or  anointing,  and  it 
appears  more  probable  that  the  Teutonic  mast  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  root  pose  in  Lat.  paac&r,  to  feed,  pastua,  food ; 
ifescor,  to  eat;  W.  pasg^  feeding,  fattening;  pasg  dtcrck,  a 
mast-hog  or  fatted  hog ;  bod  yn  tnhasg,  to  be  in  feeding,  to 
be  fed  in  a  stalL 

Master.  Lat.  fnagiater,  It.  maestro,  mastro,  Fr.  maistre, 
maitre. 

Kastiff.  The  Fr.  must  once  have  had  the  form  mastif, 
from  whence  the  E.  name  is  taken,  as  well  as  the  old  masty^ 
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which  IB  our  usual  way  of  rendering  the  Fr.  adjectival  ter* 
mination  f^,  as  in  joUy  from  the  old  joUf;  resty  from  restif. 
"  If  a  maatie  had  hit  me  or  an  asse  giyen  me  a  blow." — Pri- 
maudaye,  Fr.  Acad,  by  T.  B.  C.  1589.  A  masty  dog— 
Hobson^a  Jests ;  nuuty  ci/r— Du.  Bartas  in  HaL  Fr.  maiin^ 
It.  mastino,  are  formed  with  a  different  termination.  The 
Jheaning  seems  to  be  a  large  dog ;  Tenet,  maseino,  large- 
limbed,  solid,  strong ;  Pror.  £.  masty y  very  large  and  big, 
doabtless  from  G.  tnasten  (to  mastyn  beestys — Pr.  Pm.),  to 
fatten.  Mestyf,  hogge  or  swyne  (mast-hog),  majalis.  Mes- 
tyf,  hownde,  Spartanns. — ^Pr.  Pm. 

Mat  Lat.  matta  (in  plaostro  soirpea  fnatta  Aiit — Ov.), 
Pol.  mata,  Fr.  natte,  G.  matte.  Properly,  a  bunch  or  tuft  of 
rushes  or  the  like.  Sp.  maia,  a  bush,  thicket,  lock  of  matted 
hair ;  PoL  mot,  motek,  a  skein ;  motac,  to  ^nbroil,  entangle ; 
It.  matassa,  a  skein  of  yam,  a  lock  of  hair  or  wool ;  materasso, 
Fr.  materas,  matelas  (a  collection  of  flocks),  a  flock-bed, 
mattress ;  Fr.  mattes,  curds ;  matteld,  clotted,  curdled,  knotty  ; 
del  mattanS,  a  curdled  sky,  covered  with  fleecy  clouds ;  Wall. 
maton,  dot  of  milk,  flower  of  the  snowball  tree,  knot  in  wool 
or  cotton,  tow ;  Fr.  motte,  a  lump,  clod. 

Match,  1,  Make.  AS.  maca,  gemaca,  gemescea,  a  com- 
panion, mate,  match ;  maealic,  fit,  meet ;  ON.  makt,  a  spouse, 
an  equal ;  N.  makje,  a  mate,  especially  of  birds,  one  of  a 
pair,  as  shoes,  &c.,  the  like  of  anything.  Perhaps  <me  of  the 
same  make  or  mould.  N.E.  make,  or  mack,  kind,  sort ;  man-- 
mak,  mankind.  The  same  corruption  of  the  sound  of  the  k 
as  in  make,  match,  is  found  in  Fris.  meitsen,  meit^en,  to  make. 

2.  Fr.  meiche,  the  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle,  match  of  a 
lamp,  harquebuss,  &c. ;  tent  for  a  wound. — Cot.  Also  miche 
de  cheveux,  a  lock  of  hair. 

Commonly  derived  from  Gr.  fw^a,  the  nozzle  or  snuff  of  a 
lamp,  which  appears  to  me  both  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  in 
respect  of  form  and  to  give  too  confined  a  meaning.  The 
sense  of  the  word  is  obviously  a  tuft  of  fibrous  material,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  from  Lat.  meiaza.  It.  matassa, 

2  c  2 
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Fr.  madaise,  medaache,  a  skein  of  thread  or  yam.  The  last 
of  these  forms  would  shrink  into  Fr.  meiche,  £.  match,  in  the 
same  way  as  medaille  into  maille.  The  dim.  maictmna,  as 
Fr.  meche,  is  a  lock  of  hair  or  wool. — Fl.  De  capillis  ipsius 
mulieris  qui  ezcidunt  quando  se  omat  cum  mataxa  (with  a 
tress  of  artificial  hair)  facit  in  medio  nodum. — Oct.  Hora- 
tianus  in  Due.  -  Sometimes  mataxa  is  taken  for  a  rope,  and  tt 
gunner's  match  is  a  loosely-twisted  rope  of  tow.  Mataxa,  en 
repe,  ein  Strang  gams;  matassa,  gam. — Dief.  Sup.  Russ. 
mof,  Pol.  mot,  motek,  a  ^skein ;  motac,  to  reel,  to  entangle, 
embroil.  Possibly  the  word  may  be  radically  identical  with 
mat,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  notion  of  troubling  water, 
then  entangling  fibrous  matter.  Russ.  mutif,  to  trouble,  or 
make  thick;  Pol.  mqcic,  to  make  thick  or  muddy,  to  em- 
broil, to  confound. 

Mate.  1.  ON,  matt,  aequalis,  sodalis,  Du.  maet,  medmaet, 
maetken,  comrade,  fellow,  mate.  We  have  at  first  little 
hesitation  in  identifying  the  word  with  OHG.  gamazi, 
gimazzi,  conyiva, one  who  takes  food  with  one,  fronimaz,  ON. 
mata,  food,  as  companion  from  pania  bread ;  a  derivation  which 
seems  corroborated  by  N.  matlag,  a  company  at  table,  con- 
vivial party  ;  ON.  mdtunautr,  companion  at  table.  But  the 
short  a  in  ON.  mata,  meat,  compared  with  the  accented  a  in 
m&ti,  mate,  leads  us  to  connect  the  latter  with  mati,  Du. 
maeti,  OHG.  maza,  measure ;  whence  urdarmaza,  comparison ; 
gamazi,  sequalis,  G.  gemass,  conformable,  suitable,  meet.  Thus 
mate  and  meet  would  be  essentially  identical,  and  in  effect  E. 
help-mate  and  help-meet  are  often  confounded. 

The  term  mate,  in  the  sense  of  companion,  fellow,  is  much 
used  among  sailors  in  addressing  each  other,  whence  probably 
the  application  of  Du.  maete,  maetken  (remex — Kil.),  to  a 
common  sailor,  one  of  the  crew,  the  origin  of  Fr.  matelot  (for 
materot),  G.  matrose,  a  sailor.  In  our  seryice  mate  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  assistant ;  cook^s-mate,  boatswain* s-mate. 

2.  Check-mate,  at  chess,  from  Pers.  achach  mat,  the  king  is 
dead. — ^Diez. 
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3.  Downcast,  subdued^  faint. 

•Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  all  to  breke 
When  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  matet 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. — Knight's  Tale. 
Which  sory  words  her  mighty  hart  did  maie.—F.  Q. 
Fr.   mat,  faded,   qaelled,   subdued ;    Sp.   mate,  unpolished, 
faded ;  matar,  to  quench,  extinguish,  kill,  to  slack  lime ;  Du. 
mat,  exhausted,   broken  with  labour,   overcome ;   G.  matt, 
feeble,  faint,   insipid,  dull,  flat.     Ein  mattes  Kcht,  a  faint 
light.     Daa  bier  schmeckt  matt,  tastes  flat.     Gael,   meat, 
feeble,  soft,  faint-hearted.     Pol.  mat,  pale  in  colour,  dim. 
See  Amate. 

To  Matriculate.  To  register  a  student  at  the  university. 
Lat.  matrix,  matricula,  a  list  or  catalogue ;  matricula  paupe^ 
rum,  the  list  of  poor  receiving  relief,  whence  matricularius, 
Ft.  marreglier,  marguillier,  the  person  keeping  such  a  list* 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  churchwarden. 

Hatter.  In  the  sense  of  pus  from  a  sore  it  would* seem  to 
be  an  ellipse  for  matiire  purulente,  an  expression  of  the  same 
kind  with  matiere  fecale,  ordure,  excrement.  "  On  dit  qu'une 
plaie  jette  de  la  matiere  quand  elle  suppure." — ^Trevoux. 
The  ellipse  is  widely  spread,  Qr.  v\y\,  matter,  substance, 
being  used  in  Mod.  6r.  in  the  sense  of  matter  or  pus ;  Sp. 
materia,  Du.  materie,  pus.  W.  madra,  to  fester,  to  putrefy, 
madredd,  putre&ction,  corrupt  gore,  matter,  must  be  deriva- 
tives from  the  E.  word,  although  the  Finn,  has  maddta,  to 
putrefy ;  muta,  putrid. 

A  singular  coincidence  of  sound  is  seen  in  Fr.  maturer,  to 
ripen,  mature,  also  to  matter,  to  suppure ;  maturation,  sup- 
puring,  growing  to  a  head,  resolving  into  matter. — Cot. 

Kattoek.  Lith.  matikkas,  matikka,  a  gi:ubbing-axe ;  Serv. 
motika,  a  hoe ;  Gael,  madog,  a  pick-axe. 

Kattresa.  It.  materazzo,  Fr.  materas,  matelas,  Sp.  akna^ 
draque,  Arab,  alm&tr&h,  a  quilted  cushion,  mattress. — Diez. 
But  perhaps  we  need  not  seek  a  foreign  origin,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  a  collection  of  flocks ;  Sp.  mata. 
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a  lock  of  matted  hair ;  It.  mataasaf  a  flock  of  hair  or  wool ; 
W.  mat,  a  mat,  mattress.     See  Mat. 

Kaudlin.  Given  to  crying,  as  the  Magdalene  is  commonly 
represented.  Hence  crying  or  sentimentally  drunk,  half 
drunk. 

Sir  Edmondbury  first  in  woful  wise 

Leiuls  up  the  shew,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 

Dryden  in  R. 

Kaugre.  Fr.  malgr^,  in  spite  of,  against  the  will  of ;  mo/, 
ill,  and  grS,  will,  pleasure.     See  Agree. 

To  Maul.  To  disfigure  by  ill  usage,  from  ON.  m&l,  G. 
mahl,  a  mark,  stain,  blot,  in  the  same  way  that  mangle  is 
from  Lat.  macula,  Wall,  macule,  maneule,  a  spot,  defect.  To 
mau>l  in  Lincolnsh.  is  to  dirty,  to  coyer  with  dirt.  Somersetsh. 
maules,  the  measles. — Hal.     See  Mole. 

Maulstick.     A  painter's  stick.     G.  mahlerif  to  paint. 

Haund.  Fr.  mande,  manne,  a  maundy  open  basket,  pannier 
having  bandies ;  banne,  a  hamper  or  great  basket ;  benne,  a 
basket,  great  sack  for  com  or  coals,  bin.  NFris.  mUtifnn,  a 
turf  or  wood  chest.     Perhaps  from  W.  mawn,  turf. 

To  Haunder.  To  mutter,  grumble,  to  wander  in  talking, 
to  wander  about  thoughtfully, — HaL  Bav.  maudem,  to 
murmur,  mutter,  be  out  of  temper ;  Prov.  £.  maundring, 
grumbling,  Sc.  mant,  mauni,  to  mutter,  stutter ;  Gael,  mann- 
dock,  manntach,  lisping,  stuttering. 

Kaundy.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  per- 
sons, performed  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper,  when  after  supper  he  washed  his  disciples' 
feet,  saying,  *^  Mandatum  novum  do  vobis,  &c."  Hence  the 
office  appointed  to  be  read  during  the  ceremony  was  called 
mandatum,  or  in  Fr.  mand^.  Et  post  capitulum  ab  omni 
conventu  mandatum  pauperum  sicut  in  Cesna  Domini  pera- 
gitur. — Orderio.  Vit.  in  Due.  Et  per  totius  anni  spatium 
unaquaque  die  tribus  peregrinis  hospitibus  manus  et  pedes 
abluimus,  panem  cum  vino  offerimus. — Petrus  Cluniacus. 
ibid.    This  was  what  was  understood  by  the  phrase  mandatum 
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trium  pauperum.  The  mode  of  keq>mg  the  maundye  is  suc- 
cinctly described  in  the  Life  of  St.  Louis.  En  chascun  juesdi 
assoitt  li  rois  lavoit  les  pies  k  treize  poures — et  donoit  a 
chascun  d'eus  quarante  deniers,  et  apres  il  les  aervoit  en  sa 
personne  k  table; — et  auscuns  de  ses  chapelains  disoient  r 
office  du  mand^  endementidres  que  il  lavoit  les  piez  as  poures. 
Eoquef. 

Here  the  monks  their  maundie  make  with  sundrie  solemne  righto 
And  signs  of  great  hnmilitie — 
Each  one  the  other's  feet  doth  wash. 

Naogergus  Popish  Kingdom  in  Todd. 

Li  England  the  memory  of  the  Maundy  is  kept  up  by  the 
distribution  of  small  silver  coins  called  maundy  money  by  the 
royal  almoner  on  Holy  or  Maimdy  Thursday.  The  writers 
of  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  frequently  gave  the  name  of 
maundye  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper  itself. 

Kauther,  Hodder.  A  girl.  "You  talk  like  a  foolish 
mauther." — ^B.  Jonson.  Commonly  ccmtracted  to  mau'r, — 
Forby.  Moder,  servaunte  or  wenche. — Pr.  Pm.  Probably 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  name  of  woman  is  taken  from 
the  womb,  or  distinctive  feature  of  a  woman.  G.  barmutter, 
OHQ.  muater,  Bu.  moeder,  the  womb.  The  mother  or  womb, 
matrice. — Sherwood.  Ohaucw  usee  moder  for  the  matrix  of 
an  astrolabe.     Lith.  moterey  a  woman,  a  wife. 

(Compare  Bav.ybJ,  feminal,  also  a  woman ;  fodel,  a  girl,  a 
daughter. — Schm.  It.  mosza,  a  girl,  is  also  used  in  the  other 
sense. 

Kaw.  Du.  maag,  G.  moffen,  OHG.  mago,  stomach;  Es- 
then.  maggOi  stomach,  also  taste ;  Ein.  mtzkoy  stomach,  maku, 
tasto.  The  stomach  is  the  organ  to  which  the  faculty  of 
tasto  is  subservient.  G.  mogen^  to  stomach,  to  relish.  Du. 
moghCf  appetite ;  moghen  eenighe  epi^'w,  to  relish  any  food ; 
mogheUck  eien,  to  eat  with  appetite ;  mogheUcke  tp^'sCf  appe- 
tizing food.— £il.  Esthon.  maggns^  Fin.  makkLf  sweet,  well 
tasting. 
.    The  origin  is  the  smacking  of  the  tongue  and  palate  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  food.  Du.  amakken,  to  make  a  noise  in  eating. 
In  Fris.  macke,  to  kiss,  the  sound  of  a  smack  is  represented 
without  an  initial  8,  as  in  the  Finnish  forms  maiskia,  to  smack 
the  lips^  maiskis,  a  smack  with  the  lips,  kiss ;  appetizing 
morsel ;  maisto,  mako,  taste. 

Kawkish.  Insipid,  disgusting,  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce sickness.  Probably  from  mawk,  a  maggot,  from  the 
faint  taste  of  things  beginning  to  decay  and  breed  worms. 
Mawkish  in  Crayen  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  maggoty, 
whimsical,  capricious. — Brockett.  Sw.  mask,  matk,  N.  makk, 
a  grub,  worm. 

Mawmet.  The  hatred  of  Mahometanism  produced  by  the 
crusades  made  the  religion  of  the  Saracens  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  idolatry,  whence  Fr.  mahommet,  an  idol — Roquef. ; 
mahumerie,  idolatry,  idolatrous  temple.  "  Ont  parl4  encuntre 
le  autel  de  Bethel  e  encuntre  les  mcAumeriea  de  la  contree  de 
Bethel." — Livre  des  Rois.  The  name  of  Mahomet  was  better 
preserved  in  E.  maumetrt/,  idolatry  ;  matcmed,  mamet,  maw- 
ment,  an  idol.     Mawment^  ydolum,  simtdacrum. — ^Pr.  Pm. 

A  temple  heo  fonde  fair  y  now,  and  a  mawmed  amidde 
That  ofte  tolde  wonder  giet,  and  what  thing  men  betide. 

R.  OlouoeBter. 

''  The  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God  defended  in  the 
ten  commandments." — Parson's  Tale.  In  procescrof  time  the 
word  was  confounded  with  mammet,  a  puppet,  originally  a 
doll. 

May,  Might.  Goth,  magan,  ON.  mega,  Sw.  ma,  to  be  able ; 
Goth,  mahts,  G.  macht,  Swiss  mucht,  Boh.  moc,  might,  power ; 
mohuy  mocf/,  to  be  able ;  Russ.  mogu,  moch',  as  Lat.  valeo,  to 
be  able,  to  be  of  health;  mogucKy  strong,  moguta,  bodily 
strength ;  Lith.  moketi,  to  be  able,  to  understand.  Some  of 
the  G.  uses  of  the  word  look  as  if  the  primitiye  meaning 
were  a  capacity  to  stomach  or  use  as  food.  Wein  mag  ieh 
nichty  I  cannot  take  wine,  it  does  not  agree  with  me.  Oraben 
mag  ich  nicht,  I  cannot  dig.  Du.  moghen  eenighe  spi/se,  to 
relish  any  food,  to  like  it,  to  be  willing,  to  be  permitted; 
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moghCf  appetite,  also  power.  A  similar  train  of  thought  is 
seen  in  Esthon.  k&ht,  belly,  maw>  and  kohtma,  to  be  able. 

Kayor.  OFr.  maieur,  maeur,  mater,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town,  from  Lat.  mqfar,  greater.  Mid.  Lat.  mq^or  domuSy 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  household ;  major  equorum,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  officer  in  charge  of  the  royal  stable ; 
major  monastertt,  chief  of  a  monastery,  abbot.  The  majores 
vilke  were  persons  placed  over  the  other  inhabitants  to  ad- 
minister the  concerns  of  the  township  in  the  name  of  the  lord, 
analogous  to  the  Starost  of  a  Russian  village.  ''  Ut  Presby- 
teri  curas  seculares  nullatenus  exerceant ;  id  est,  ut  neque 
Judices  neque  Majores  villarum  fiant.^'  ''  Nequaquam  de 
potentioribus  hominibus  Majores  fiant,  sed  de  mediocribus  qui 
fideles  sunt." — Capit.  Car.  Mag.  in  Due.  The  mayors  of  the 
communes  in  France  fill  a  similar  place  at  the  present 
day. 

Xaie.  The  train  of  thought  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 
which  connects  bettcaUkd,  stupefied,  confounded,  in  a  con- 
fused state  of  mind,  with  twattle^  to  tattle,  chatter. — Hal. 
Incoherent,  senseless  chatter  is  taken  as  the  most  obvious 
symptom  of  a  confused  or  unsettled  mind.  We  have  then 
Swiss  matiseny  to  speak  unintelligibly ;  ON.  maaa,  to  jabber, 
chatter ;  N.  mas<Mt,  to  drop  asleep,  to  begin  to  dream  ;  Prov. 
E.  to  mazle,  to  wander  as  if  stupefied — Hal. ;  to  mazzle,  to 
trifle,  loiter,  do  anything  unskilfully. — Craven.  Gl. 
Some  neither  walks  nor  sleeps,  but  mazing  stands. 

Hudson's  DuBartas. 

To  amaze,  to  make  one  maze,  to  stupefy.  A  maze  is  a  net- 
work of  paths  contrived  to  perplex  those  who  enter  it,  and 
hinder  their  finding  the  way  out. 

The  interchange  of  sszl  and  ddl,  as  m/uzzle,  fuddle,  identifies 
mazk  or  mazzle  with  Swiss  madeln,  to  mutter ;  maddelen,  to 
tattle,  and  E.  maddle,  to  rave,  talk  confusedly,  wander  in 
thought,  miss  one's  way.  Ye  masen,  says  May  to  January 
when  she  wishes  to  persaade  him  that  his  eyesight  deceived 
him,  that  his  wits  were  madding. 
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Maier.  A  broad  standing  cup  or  drinking-bowl. — B. 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  wood  of  a  spotted  or 
speckled  grain^  from  OHG.  mdsen,  a  spot^  scar ;  masaf  cica- 
trix; blatter-maseny  pock-marks. — Schmeller.  Du.  nwesey 
spot^  stain,  mark;  maeser,  maaer,  Bay.  maser,  bnucns,  a 
knotted  excrescence  on  the  boles  of  different  kinds  of  trees 
which  famishes  wood  of  an  ornamental  grain  for  tamers, 
cabinet-makers,  and  others.  G.  maserle,  maserbirke^  alder  or 
birch,  furnishing  wood  of  such  a  nature.  Du.  maes-haut, 
maeseren-houty  OHG.  mazaUray  masi^ldera  (G.  mixs^older), 
maple,  from  the  speckled  grain  of  the  wood.  Fr.  madre^  a 
thick-streaked  grain  in  wood ;  madrefy  the  grain  of  wood  to 
be  full  of  crooked  and  speckled  streaks. — Cot.  "  Yenderres 
de  hanas  de  fust  et  do  madrey  de  auges — et  de  toute  autre 
fustaille.^' — Begistre  de  Metiers,  112,  Docum.  Inedits.  Here 
we  see  cups  of  ordinary  wood  (fust)  distinguished  from  those 
of  mmer  (madre)  or  wood  of  speckled  grain,  but  both  in- 
cluded under  the  name  oifustaiUe  or  wood- work.  In  a  deed 
of  the  Count  of  Autun,  "  Et  anapo  comeo  magno  cum  illo  de 
mazaro." — Duo.  In  an  account  of  the  royal  sideboard^ 
A.  D.  1350,  we  find  mazer  and  cedar-wood  used  for  the 
handles  of  knives.  "  Deux  paires  de  oouteaux  a  tranohier— 
Tune  paire  a  manches  de  cedre  gamis  de  virolles  et  de  tin- 
glettes  d'argent  dor^— et  Tautre  paire  k  manches  de  madre 
semblables.*'  But  the  chidP  use  of  the  material  being  for 
drinking  vessels,  the  Fr.  maaermy  mazeUn,  as  £•  mazer,  is 
found  in  the  sense  of  a  cup. 

Gerbert  appelle,  Bailldi  moi  cy  le  irin, 

DeMU6  ma  table  mettez  mon  nutzelin, 

Rom.  de  Oarin  in  Due 

MacEard.  A  burlesque  word  for  the  head.  To  fiuuuuirdy 
to  knock  on  the  head,  to  brain  one. 

There  the  wooden  rogues  let  a  trap-door  fall  on  my  head,  if  I  bad  not 
been  a  spirit  I  bad  been  mazaried. — ^B.  Jonson. 

Sometimes  written  mazery  ^'  Break  but  his  pate,  or  so ;  only 
his  mazer,  because  I'll  have  his  head  in  a  doth  as  well  as 
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mine." — 0.  Play  in  Nares.  Sylvester  usee  master  in  serious 
language. — DuBartas  L  4. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Naree'  conjecture  is  right,  that  it 
conies  from  master ^  a  bowl.  In  a  similar  way  It.  %uccay  properly 
a  gourd,  and  thence  a  drinking-cupy  is  used  to  signify  a  skulL 

Mead.  I.  W.  medd^  G-.  meth^  Du.  mede^  drink  made  of 
honey  and  water;  Gr.  fA€^, strong  drink>  drunkenness;  luOv, 
wine ;  Lat.,  W.  mely  Gr.  /xcAi,  Bohem.  medy  Pol.  miady  Fin. 
mm^  gen.  meden,  honey ;  Fin.  mesi  also,  honeyed  beer ;  Lith. 
medusy  honey,  middtis,  mead,  meeztiy  to  sweeten  with  honey, 
to  brew  mead. 

Head,  2,  Meadow.  Properly  land  affording  hay;  Du. 
maeyland,  from  maeden,  maeyen,  Lat.  metere,  to  mow ;  Bret. 
mediy  to  cut,  to  mow ;  Bay.  m4id,  the  mowing,  hay-harvest, 
place  where  grass  is  mowed ;  herg-mad,  mountain*mowing, 
piece  of  steep  mountain  sward ;  amad,  second  mowii^,  after- 
math. 

Meagre.    Fr.  maigrey  Lat.  maeer,  lean. 

MeaL  1.  Du.  mael,  meely  flour,  firom  maeleuy  Goth,  malauy 
G.  maleUy  Boh.  mlytiy  W.  malu,  Lat.  molere,  to  grind.  W. 
mdly  what  is  ground  or  bruised ;  yd  makdig,  ground  com. 

2.  The  food  taken  at  one  time ;  a  meaPs  milky  what  is  taken 
from  the  cow  at  a  milking.  Sc.  maUy  rent,  tribute,  an 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  time.  The  radical  idea 
is  seen  in  G.  moA/,  a  stain,  spot,  mark,  sign,  hence  a  bound, 
limit,  the  time  of  a  thing's  happening ;  ein-maly  once ;  aber- 
maly  again,  &c. ;  zum  letzten  mahky  for  the  last  time ;  ON. 
mdly  the  time  of  doing  anything,  and  specially  for  taking  food. 
Mdl  er  at  tada,  there  is  a  time  for  speaking.  Morgun-^y 
middagamdly  breakfast,  dinner  time ;  a  mdlumy  at  meal  times. 
At  mieaa  mdl  (of  cattle),  to  miss  a  milking.  AS.  maely  what  is 
marked  out,  separate  part.  TTut  tlues  mcelea  wcbb  tnearc  agon- 
geny  then  of  the  time  was  the  mark  past. — Ccedm.  Mcelum, 
in  separate  parts ;  bit-malumy  dtel-mmlumy  by  separate  bits  or 
deals.    Hence  piece-mealy  by  separate  pieces.    See  Mole. 

To  Mean,  Mind.      Gbth.  munan,  to  think,  intend,  will; 
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muns,  meaning,  thought,  intention ;  ON.  mt^na,  to  remember; 
O.  meinen,  Du.  meenen,  to  think,  belieye,  intend ;  Lat.  mem- 
inisse,  to  remember ;  Lith.  manyH,  to  think ;  rnmtisj  to  be 
informed  of;  menas,  understanding,  skill ;  numanyti,  to  per- 
ceive, recognize,  observe,  be  of  opinion ;  Bohem.  mneti,  to 
think,  to  be  of  opinion ;  miniti,  to  think,  believe,  imderstand  ; 
Buss,  mnitsf/a,  to  seem  ;  Sanscr.  man,  to  think,  to  deem. 

The  mindf  Lat.  mens,  is  the  seat  of  the  thinking  or  mean- 
ing faculty. 

Mean.     1.  Low,  common,  poor,  pitiful. 

All  manere  of  men,  the  mene  and  the  r}The. — P.  P. 
The  origin  seems  OHG.  main,  properly  a  spot,  stain.  Diu 
unmeina  magad,  the  unspotted  maid. — Isidore  in  Schmeller. 
Main,  fnein,  are  then  used  for  injury,  impure,  unholy.  Das 
der  aid  rain  und  nicht  main  sey;  that  the  oath  should  be 
pure  and  not  false.  Mainaid,  meinsweridi,  perjury  (E.  main* 
swear,  mansworn) ;  mein  rat,  evil  coimsel ;  mein  spraJca,  blas- 
phemy ;  mein  tdt,  maleficium ;  Lap.  wctwe,  bodily  failing, 
sickness,  fault ;  sttwra  maine  (stuora,  great),  the  smaU-pox ; 
ON.  mein,  sore,  injury,  crime ;  meinlaus,  innocence,  wi&out 
injury.  The  original  meaning  seems  preserved  in  E.  menneld, 
speckled,  as  a  horse  or  thrash ;  meaneh,  small  black  or  red 
spots  in  the  coat  of  a  horse  of  lightish  colour. — ^B.  W.  man, 
a  spot,  mark,  place ;  man  geni,  a  mark  from  birth,  as  a  mole. 

The  transition  to  the  idea  of  common,  expressed  by  AS. 
genuene,  O.  gemein,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  words  address- 
ed to  Peter  in  his  vision,  "  What  God  has  cleansed  that  call 
not  thou  conmion."  So  in  Mark  vii.  15,  Goth,  gamainjan, 
Gr.  Kowoavfiv,  is  rendered  defile  in  the  English  version,  while 
in  the  Latin  it  is  rendered  coinquinare,  to  stain,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse^  and  cammunicare,  to  make  common,  in  the 
second. 

2.  Intermediate.  It.  mezzano,  a  mediator,  any  middle 
thing,  between  both,  indi£Ferent.  From  mezzo,  Lat.  medius, 
Prov.  m^'an,  meian,  middling.  Ah  grans,  ah  meians,  ah 
menors,  to  the  great,  the  middling,  and  the  small.  Fr.  moyen, 
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indifferent,  moderate,  a  mediator,  a  mean,  course,  way.—Cot. 
The  means  of  doing  a  thing  is  the  course  which  has  to  be 
trod  in  order  to  accomplish  it^  the  intermediate  path  between 
the  agent  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  The  mean  time 
is  the  time  between  the  present  and  that  when  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  to  be  done. 

Measles.  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  much  marked 
with  red  spots.  Du.  maese,  spot,  stain,  mark ;  maeselen,  mae- 
seven,  maesel-stichte,  measles. — Kil.  Bay.  masen,  spot,  mark  ; 
blatter-masen,  pock-marks ;  straich-maeen,  wheal,  mark  of  a 
blow ;  tvund-maeen,  scar ;  OHO.  masel-suchty  mtael-sucht, 
leprosy;  OFr.  mesel,  a  leper;  mesellerie,  a  receptacle  for 
lepers.  "  Cutis  superficie  (sicubi  tamen  cutis  potuit  superesse 
misellts)  immaniter  pustulis  frequentissimis  turgescente.'' — 
Due. 

Measure.    Fr.  mesure,  Lat.  memura.     See  Mete. 

Meat  Ooth.  mats,  food,  matjan,  to  take  food,  to  eat ;  ON. 
mata,  OHO.  ma&,  food,  dish ;  Fr.  mets,  a  mess,  course  or  ser- 
Tice  of  meat. — Cot.  ''  Do  der  Cheiser  an  dem  tische  saz,  und 
man  yor  in  truoc  daz  erst  maz^^  brought  in  before  him  the 
first  course. — Schmeller.  Bohem.  maso,  Pol.  mieso,  fleshy 
meat.  The  nasalized  yowel  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  bring 
in  Lat.  mensa,  table,  as  an  equiyalent  form ;  Walach.  masi, 
table,  food,  entertainment.     See  Mess. 

MedaL  It.  medaglia,  Fr.  medaille,  in  later  times  any 
ancient  coin,  but  originally  it  seems  to  signify  a  coin  of  half 
a  certain  yalue.  Obolus  dicitur  medalia,  id  est  medietas 
nummi. — Willelmus  Brito  in  Due.  Medalia,  en  half  pen- 
nynck. — Dief.  Supp.  Usayansi  all'  hora  le  medaglie  in  Firenze, 
che  le  due  valeyano  im  danaio  picciolo. — Novelle  Antiche  in 
La  Crusca.  La  buona  femmina  che  non  ayea  che  due  medag^ 
lie  (two  mites)  le  quali  ella  offerse  al  tempio. — Ibid.  Some- 
times it  is  used  for  half  a  liyre,  and  indicates  a  coin  of  silyer, 
or  eyen  of  gold.  Chi  e,  chi  yago  tanto  d'una  cosa, — che 
cosa  che  yalesse  una  medaglia,  comperasse  una  liyra. — La 
Cmsca.    Medaglie  bianche  d'  argente. — Ibid.    Viginti  quin- 
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que  medaUas  auri. — Carp.  With  the  loss  of  the  d  it  became 
FroT.  mealha^  OFr.  maaille,  mailky  the  half  of  a  penny  in 
money  or  weight.  Bret.  nUzely  mM,  ^'  Bonne  est  la  nudlle 
qui  sauYO  le  denier.^'— Cot.  With  so  decided  a  signification 
of  one  half  in  value  it  is  a  bold  assertion  of  Diez  that  the 
word  cannot  be  derived  from  Lat.  mediua,  and  should  teach 
us  caution  in  receiving  authoritative  assertions  of  such  a 
nature.     ON.  midla,  to  divide. 

To  Meddle,  Mell,  Kedley.  It.  miachiare,  mescolare,  Prov. 
8p.  m€»clar,  mesclai',  Fr.  mesler,  medler,  meilkr  (Chron.  des 
Dues  de  Norm.)^  to  meddle,  mingle,  mell. 

Heraut  e  Guert  tant  estrivdjfent 
Ke  par  parole  Be  medthrent, — ^Bom.  de  Bou. 
— ^thej  quarrelled. 
The  same  change  of  consonants  is  seen  in  Lat.  mascultis^  OFr. 
mascle,  mddle,  male,  and  in  Fr.  meslier,  E.  tnedlar'tree ;  Prov. 
mescladay  Fr.  melee,  Mid.  Lat.  melleia,    medley,  confusion, 
quarrel;  calida  melleia,   Fr.  chaude  milee,  corrupted  to  E. 
ehancemedley. 

Medlar.  By  Chaucer  written  medle-tree.  From  Lat. 
mespilue  came  OFr.  meele  (mesple),  the  fruit;  meslier,  the 
-tree,  and  from  the  latter,  E.  medlar.     See  Meddle. 

Meed.  Gr.  fAitrOo^,  Goth,  mizdo,  Boh.  mzcUi,  reward,  re- 
compence  ;  G.  miethe,  hire. 

Meek.  Goth,  muks,  ON.  miukr,  Du.  muyck,  soft,  mild; 
muych  oeft,  ripe  fhiit ;  muycken,  N.  mykja,  to  soften ;  Boh. 
mok,  liquid ;  mokry,  wet ;  moktmti,  to  be  wet ;  Pol.  moknac, 
namakae,  to  steep,  or  soak;  mieknac,  to  soak,  to  soften; 
miekki,  soft,  tender.  In  other  forms  the  *  of  the  root  is 
softened  to  a  palatal  ch;  Boh.  mociti,  Pol.  moczyc,  to  steep, 
showing  the  root  of  Lat.  m>acerare. 

To  Meet,  To  Moot  ON.  m6t,  d  m6t%,  against,  opposite ; 
mot'byr,  a  contrary  wind ;  m^eta,  Goth,  gamotjan,  to  meet ; 
ON.  m6t,  AS.  mot,  gemot,  a  meeting,  assembly.  Hence  E. 
moot'hall,  a  court  hall,  place  of  assembly ;  to  moot  a  question, 
to  discuss  it  as  in  an  assembly. 
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As  the  ultimate  meaning  of  opposite  is  face  to  face^  and 
to  meet  is  to  oome  face  to  face^  the  origin  is  in  all  probability 
to  be  found  in  Lap,  muotOy  coxmtenance,  &ce>  a  root  which 
will  again  be  found  doing  important  duty  imder  Mode.  In 
like  manner  Fin.  nena,  nose ;  nenaita,  to  meet. 

K eet    Fit,  suitable,  according  to  measure. 

Theresa  no  room  at  my  side  Margiet 
My  coffin's  made  so  meei, 
—BO  exact. — Sweet  William's  Ghost. 

AS.  mete,  ON.  mdHy  Q.  maass.  Lap.  muddo,  measure ;  AS. 
gemei,  ON.  mcUulegr,  Lap.  miuldak,  fit,  meet ;  G.  gemasSy  con- 
formable.   See  Mete. 

K egrim.  A  pain  in  the  head,  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
biting  of  a  worm.  Smigraneua,  yermis  capitis,  AngL  the 
v^ygryne,  or  the  head  worm. — Ortus  in  Pr.  Pm.  Hence,  as 
caprices  were  also  supposed  to  arise  from  the  biting  of  a  mag- 
got, the  name  of  megrim  was  aUo  given  to  any  capricious 
fancy. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  Gr.  rjfAiKpapia,  pain  affecting  one 
half  of  the  head ;  Kpapiov,  skull. 

Keiny,  KemiaL  Fr.  me9nie,  a  meyny,  family,  household, 
company,  or  seryants. — Cot.  It.  masnada,  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
a  company,  a  family. — Altieri.  This  is  one  of  the  most  puz-. 
sling  words  to  the  etymologist.  The  usual  derivation  is 
from  mansio,  as  if  mansionata,  neither  which  nor  the  corre^ 
spending  Fr.  matscnee  is  to  be  actually  foimd.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  several  words  have  been  confounded.  Mid. 
Lat.  man8ti8,  — a,  — um,  masa,  massa,  masia,  mascia,  was  the 
small  holding  that  a  peasant  could  cultivate  with  a  pair  of 
oxen,  or  about  12  acres  or  bonniers. 

The  name  was  doubtless  taken  from  manere,  which  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  dwelling,  whence  the  peasants  were 
termed  manentesy  Fr.  manana.  The  tenure  of  a  mansus,  in 
Italy  at  least,  was  of  a  servile  nature.  The  tenant  was  bound 
to  absolute  obedience  to  his  lord,  and  especially  to  follow  him 
into  the  field,  where  the  tenantry  of  the  mami  (usually  serving 
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on  foot)  formed  the  masnada,  opposed  to  the  exereitu8  or 
chivalry  of  the  army.  '^  Si  contigerit  eos  exercitum  yel  mas- 
nadam  facere  extra  urbem/'— Bull.  Greg.  IX.,  a.  d.  1230,  in 
Muratori,  Diss.  14.  The  tenant  himself  was  called  homo  de 
tnanBata,  mamata,  masenata,  tnacineiay  fnaxinata,  from  man- 
SU8,  masia^  mascia,  ''Mansata  (est)  quando  dominus  dat 
alicui  mansum  cum  diversis  possessionibus  et  propter  hoc  ille 
facit  se  hominem  domini  et  ad  certum  servitium  tenetur ;  et 
talis  dicitur  homo  de  mamata,  qui  eat  homo  ratione  posses- 
sionum ;  persona  tamen  ejus  libera  est  secundum  consuetudi- 
nem  regni  FrancisB,  si  dimissft  mansatll,  alio  se  transferat. 
At  Itali  secundum  quosdam  yocant  homines  de  Mansaia,  quasi 
de  familia,  et  illi  quasi  pro  servis  habentur." — Speculator  de 
Feudis  in  Due.  Here  we  already  see  a  tendency  to  confuse 
manaata  from  manms  with  Mid.  Lat.  mainnda,  maisnada, 
OFr.  mehnee,  maisffn^e,  maign^e,  meanie,  menie^  a  family, 
household,  suite;  Cat.  mainada,  a  family.  And  the  con- 
fusion was  the  easier  because  the  name  of  mainada  or  family 
was  giyen  to  the  companies  or  families  of  brigands  who  deso- 
lated the  South  of  France  and  Italy  about  the  12th  century. 
'^  Item  sub  eAdem  pcenlt  ut  Aragonenses,  Cotarellos,  Manados 
sen  Yascones  yel  Brabasiones,  yel  quocunque  alio  mode 
yocentur  de  toti  tuft  terrft  expellas." — ^Duc.  In  the  Council 
of  Montpelier,  a.  d.  1195,  were  excommunicated  '^omnes 
haeretici,  AmgonenBos^y  familuB  qucB  mainatm  dicuntur,  pirataB, 
&c." 

Now  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  meaning  goes,  the  idea  of  family 
might  naturally  be  derived  from  that  of  household.  But  the 
true  meaniQg  of  mainada,  Fr.  mesn^e^  seems  to  be  the  whole 
body  of  dependents  on  the  head  of  the  family.  In  Mid.  Lat. 
the  term  mc^ores  natu  was  given  to  the  chiefs  (primores, 
patroni,  locupletes — ^Duc),  and  minorea  natu  to  those  of  in* 
ferior  condition.  "Quale  excidium  Arvernee  region!  Rex 
Theodoricus  intulerit,  cum  neque  majoribus,  neque  minoribus 
natu  aliquid  de  rebus  propriis  est  relictum.*' — Greg.  Turon. 
From  OFr.  mains,  moina,  less,  was  formed  mainani  (minus 
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natus),  younger  son ;  maisnete,  the  condition  or  right  of  a 
younger  son  or  brother ;  Piedm.  masfia,  a  boy ;  Lang,  meina, 
child ;  mainado,  troop  of  children ;  mainada,  family.  Oquel 
home  0  de  bravo  meinado,  that  man  has  fine  children. — 
Beron^e. 

To  the  same  root  must  be  referred  the  mamadarii  in  Ara- 
gon,  who  occupied  a  position  very  different  from  that  of  a 
masnadierey  or  member  of  the  masnada  of  an  Italian  prince. 
They  were  the  cadets  of  noble  houses  not  stained  with  any 
occupation  but  that  of  arms^  and  supported  by  the  king  or 
great  men.  "  Memadarii  proprie  sunt  illi  qui  filii  vel  nepotes 
yel  ex  rectll  linea  nobilium  descendebant.  Istis  talibus  debet 
dari  memadaria  (Fr.  maisnete,  provision  for  a  cadet).  Et 
talis  mesnadarius  non  debet  esse  vassaUus  nisi  Begis." — Sala- 
nova  in  Due. 

Melasses.  Sp.  melaza,  the  dregs  of  honey,  also  treacle,  or 
the  drainings  of  sugar ;  melote,  conserve  made  with  honey, 
molasses,  or  treacle. 

Mellow.  Thoroughly  ripe,  and  hence  freed  from  all  harsh- 
ness or  asperity,  gratifying  to  the  senses  of  taste,  sight,  or 
hearing.  G.  (Westerwald)  moll,  soft,  ripe;  (Fallersleben) 
molichy  mellow,  on  the  point  of  rotting.-^Deutsoh.  Mundart, 
Y.  The  radical  meaning  is  a  degree  of  ripeness  approaching 
to  dissolution.  MeUow,  or  almost  rotten  ripe. — FL  in  v. 
Mezzo.  Du.  molen,  meluwen,  to  decay — ^KiL ;  molauuentetiy 
tabiescentibus  (membris) — Schmeller.  To  decay  is  to  fall 
away  to  bits.  Bav.  meltc,  meloj  melb,  meal,  powder ;  milben, 
milweny  to  reduce  to  powder ;  gemtlbet  salz,  powdered  salt ; 
Goth,  malwjany  ON.  milm,  to  break  small.  With  the  final 
b  OT  io  exchanged  for  w,  O.  mahny  dust,  powder ;  D.  molmy 
dust  of  wood  or  turf ;  molmen,  to  moulder  away,  to  decay ; 
Prov.  E.  fnaum  (for  malm),  soft,  mellow,  a  soft,  friable  stone  ; 
Manx  mholm,  to  moulder,  make  friable ;  mholUm,  mhokney, 
friable,  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  (of  fruit)  mellow ;  PI.  D.  mull, 
anything  reduced  to  powder;    mUllig,  powdery  (of  earth), 

mellow.     Dot  land  is  to  mUUiff,  too  loose. — ^Danneil.     Du. 
VOL.  n,  2d 
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molltg,  soft,  meUow  in  taste ;  G.  mohch,  Ft.  nuniy  moUe,  inel* 
low,  over-ripe ;  W.  rnaUu,  to  rot. 

Kelody.  Gr,  ficAa>2ia,  from  iabrj^  song,  and  ficXof,  aweet 
sound,  music ;  the  latter  doubtless  from  ii€\i,  honey.  Ghiel. 
milis,  sweet,  musical ;  mil,  honey. 

To  Melt.  Ghr.  ficAda),  to  melt,  make  liquid ;  ON.  meUa,  to 
digest,  make  rotten;  amelta,  Do.  wielten^  to  melt;  Du. 
meluweny  molen,  AS.  molgntan,  to  rot.  The  ideas  of  melting 
and  rotting  coincide  in  the  fact  that  the  object  falls  insens- 
ibly away  from  a  solid  state.  Pol.  meUi/y  ground,  bruised ; 
miaUd,  finely  ground,  soft.     See  Mellow. 

Menace.  Fr.  menace^  It  minacciay  Lat.  mtfks,  minada, 
threats. 

To  Mend.  Lat  emendare,  to  take  away  a  fault,  menda. 
Milanese  mendi,  It.  rimendare;  to  mend  or  dam  clothes. 

MeniaL  Belonging  to  tho  tneiny.  OFr.  maisnier,  one  of 
the  mesnSe,  m^y,  or  household. — Carp. 

Menild  or  Meanelled.    Speckled.     See  Mean. 

Mercer.  Fr.  mercier,  a  tradesman  that  retails  all  manner 
of  small  ware;  mereeriey  small  ware. — Cot.  Lat  merces, 
wares. 

Merchant.  OFr«  marchant,  It.  mercatante,  mercante,  a  traf- 
ficker ;  mercatare,  to  cheapen  in  the  market,  to  buy  and  sell ; 
mercatOy  market ;  mercare,  Lat.  mercari,  to  bargain,  to  buy. 
.  Mercy.  Fr.  merciy  a  benefit  or  favour,  pardon,  forgiveness, 
thanks  for  a  benefit ;  It.  mercedsy  merce,  reward,  munificence, 
mercy,  pity,  thanks.  Lat.  merces,  mercedis,  earnings,  desert, 
reward.  A  similar  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Du.  mildf 
liberal,  munificent,  mild,  gentle. — EiL 

Mere.  I.  Fr.  mare,  Du.  maer,  mer,  a  pool,  fish-pond, 
standing  water.     See  Marsh. 

2.  Lat.  meruSf  It.  mero,  unmixed,  plain,  of  itself.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  E.  use  of  the  word  may  not  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Du.  maar,  but,  only,  no  more  than. 
'Tis  maar  spot,  it  is  but  sport,  or  it  is  a  mere  joke.  Dot 
gevegt  was  mcMr  kinderspel,  the  fight  was  but  child's  play,  or 
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was  mere  ehild's  play.  Daar  is  tnaar  woo  viel,  there  Is  but  so 
moch^  merely  so  mach. 

.  3.  Du.  meere,  ON.  nupri^  a  boundary;  Fin.  maari,  Lap. 
mere,  a  definite  point,  mark,  bound ;  meriiet,  Fin.  maaraia, 
to  define,  appoint,  determine ;  tnaard.-'paetMf  appointed  day ; 
lith.  mira,  measure,  right  measure,  moderation ;  meria,  tlie 
mark  at  which  one  aims. 

Mermaid.  ON.  mar  is  often  used  in  oomposition  in  the 
sense  of  sea.  MarmenniU,  a  sea-dwarf ;  mar^flatr,  level  as  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  mar-JIS,  sea*flea,  &o.  Qt.  meer,  W.  mar, 
the  sea. 

Merry,  Mirth.  Lap.  murre,  delight ;  murreB,  pleasant ; 
murritet,  to  take  pleasure  in;  GaeL  mtr,  to  sport,  play; 
mire,  mireadhy  playing,  mirth ;  So.  merry-begotten,  a  bastard, 
a  child  begotten  in  sport  or  play. 

Mesh.  The  knot  of  a  net.  Lith.  mazgas,  a  knot,  bunch, 
bundle,  bud  of  a  tree ;  megsH,  to  knit,  make  knots,  weave 
nets ;  magztaa,  netting  needle ;  G.  masche,  a  noose,  a  mesh ; 
AS.  maeece,  a  mesh,  max,  net ;  ON.  moskoi,  Dan.  maeke,-  a 
mesh ;  Du.  maache,  a  blot,  stain,  mesh.  It  is  observable  that 
Lat.  macula  is  also  used  in  the  same  two  senses.  Bav.  ver- 
maachekn,  to  entangle,  to  adorn  with  knots  or  bows,  fasten 
up  with  stitches. 

Mess.  1.  A  service  for  the  meal  of  one  or  of  several.  A 
mess  of  pottage,  a  dish  of  pottage.  Fr.  mis,  mets,  a  service 
of  meat,  a  course  of  dishes  at  table. — Cot.  It.  messa,  messo, 
a  mess  of  meat,  a  course  or  service  of  so  many  dishes ;  among 
merchants  the  stock  or  principal  put  into  a  venture.  From 
Lat.  missus,  sent»  in  the  sense  of  served  up,  dished,  as  it  was 
sometimes  translated  in  E.  ''  Caius  Fabritius  was  found  by 
the  Samnite  Embassadors  that  came  unto  him  eating  of  rad- 
dish  rested  in  the  ashes,  which  was  all  the  dished  he  had  to 
hia  supper." — ^Frimaudaye  Fr.  Academie,  translated  by 
T.  B.  C.  (1689),  p.  196. 

2.  Properly  mesh,  a  mixture  disagreeable  to  the  sight  or 

2  o  2 
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taste,  hence  untidyneBSy  disorder.  '' Mescolanza,  a  meshf 
mingling,  mish-mash  of  things  confusedly  and  without  order 
put  together;  mescolare,  mescere,  mesciare,  to  mesh,  mix, 
mingle."— Fl.     See  Mash. 

Message,  Messenger.  From.  Lat.  missus,  sent,  arose 
Prov.,  OFr.  mes,  a  messenger.  Mid*  Lat.  missaticum,  OFr. 
messatge,  a  message.  **  Missaticum  per  patriae  deportare 
non  nobis  videtnr — idonens." — ^Epist.  Leon.  III.  in  Due* 
"Dffimones  nostra  missatica  deferentes." — ^Willebnus  Brito. 
ibid.  The  insertion  of  Uie  n  in  messenger  is  analogous  to 
that  in  scavenger  from  scavage,  porringer  from  porridge, 
harbinger  from  harborage. 

Messuage.  A  dwelling-house  with  some  land  adjoining.— 
B.  OFr.  mesuage,  messuage.  Manoirs,  masures  logics  aux 
champs  que  la  coustume  appeloit  anciennement  Mesuage. — 
Consuetude  Norm,  in  Due. 

From  Lat.  manere,  to  dwell,  were  derived  a  variety  of  forms 
signifying  residence ;  Fr.  manoir,  a  manor ;  Mid.  Lat.  man^ 
swra,  Fr.  manure,  a  poor  house  ;  mansio,  Fr.  maison,  a  house ; 
mansus,  mansa,  Prov.  mas,  OFr.  mes,  mase,  a  small  farm^ 
house  and  land  sufficient  for  a  pair  of  oxen.  From  mansus 
were  formed  mansuaUs  {terra  mansualis,  the  land  belonging 
to  a  mansus),  mansuagium,  masuagium,  and  masagium,  a 
dwelling-house,  small  farm,  or  the  buildings  upon  it.  Masuca- 
gium,  masata,  and  other  modifications,  were  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

To  Mete.  Ooth.  mitan,  O.  messen,  Lat.  metiri,  Lith; 
matoti,  to  measure ;  mestas,  Gr.  fierpov,  a  measure. 

Mete,  Mett.  A  boundary  mark,  OFr.  mette.  ''  Gomme  la 
ville  de  Muande  soit  situ^e  prds  des  fins  et  mettes  de  notre 
royaimie." — Chron.  a.  d.  1389,  in  Carp.  v.  Danger.  Lat 
meta,  a  boundary  stone,  especially  that  marking  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  race ;  Serv.  metya,  a  bound ;  metyiti,  to  abut  upon ; 
Buss,  m^'a  (Fr.  j),  Bohem.  mez,  boundary ;  meznik,  boundr 
ary  stone ;  mezowati,  to  abut  on. 
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Kettle.  Vigour,  life,  sprighiliiiess. — B.  A  metaphor 
taken  from  the  metal  of  a  blade,  upon  the  temper  of  whioh 
the  power  of  the  weapon  depends. 

To  Mew.  1.  Fr.  miauler,  G.  miauen^  mauenj  It.  miagolaref 
Magy.  miakolnij  to  cry  as  a  cat. 

2.  Mew.  It.  muta^  muda,  any  change  or  shift,  the  moult* 
ing  or  change  of  feathers,  horns,  skin,  coat,  colour,  or  place  of 
any  creature,  as  of  hawks,  deer,  snakes,  also  a  hawk^s  mew. — 
Fl.  Fr.  muer,  to  change,  shift,  to  mue,  to  cast  the  head, 
coat,  or  skin ;  mm,  a  change,  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin, 
as  the  mewing  of  a  hawk ;  also  a  hawk^s  mue,  and  a  mue  or 
coop  wherein  fowl  is  fattened. — Cot.  The  mew  of  a  hawk 
(Mid.  Lat.  mutatorium,  muta),  and  thence  to  mew,  to  confine, 
to  keep  close,  is  commonly  explained  as  a  place  to  confine  a 
hawk  in  while  moulting.  ''Domus  autem  mut(e  apta  et 
ampla  sibi  qufieratur  et  de  mutd  quando  perfectus  est,  trahatur.'' 
— ^Albertus.  Mag.  in  Due.  If  we  had  only  the  Latinized 
forms  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the 
above  explanation,  and  supposing  that  the  expression  in 
every  shape  was  taken  from  Lat.  mutare,  to  change,  refer- 
ring to  the  change  of  feathers  of  a  moulting  bird.  But  G-.  . 
mausen  (locally  mussen,  matisem,  maustem — ^Adelung),  PL  D. 
muten,  mutem,  Du.  muiten,  to  mew  or  moult,  point  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Here  the  primitive  signification  is  to  mut- 
ter, thence  to  mope,  be  dispirited,  out  of  temper,  or  out  of 
condition,  conceal  oneself,  seek  covert,  like  a  moulting  bird, 
thence  simply  to  moult.  Gr.  fiv{a>,  to  mutter,  to  express  dis- 
pleasure ;  Swiss  musen,  to  mope,  to  be  sunk  in  melancholy ; 
Bouchi  monser,  to  sulk ;  N.  mt4&8a,  to  whisper,  mutter,  sulk ; 
Swab,  maitsen,  to  conceal  oneself,  to  steal  away;  mausig, 
downcast ;  mauakarbf  a  cage ;  Bav.  maudem,  to  mutter, 
murmtir,  to  be  out  of  temper,  or  poorly,  mope,  sulk,  look 
threatening ;  Swiss  mudem,  to  mope,  as  birds  out  of  condition ; 
Fris.  mut,  mutsch,  looking  sour,  sulking,  moping ;  N.  muta,  to 
iurk  or  seek  covert,  to  conceal ;  i  mutaa,  in  secret ;  my  ten. 
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lurking^  seeking  covert ;  Dan.  mnut-hul,  a  lurking-place ;  Dn. 
multen,  to  mntter,  murmur^  also  to  moult;  muytey  a  cage^ 
also  the  time  during  which  birds  are  kept  in  the  dark  to 
prevent  their  singing. — Kil.  Fr.  musaefy  to  lurk,  hide,  keep 
close;  mussettey  mut,  a  comer  to  hide  tilings;  It.  muta 
<r  una  kpre,  the  covert  or  form  of  a  hare. 

The  moping  habits  of  a  moulting  bird  are  well  known. 

And  Tisbe  durst  not  remewe 

But  as  a  byrde  tokicke  wen  in  mewe  [moulting] 

Within  a  buBshe  she  kepte  her  dose.— Gower  in  R. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  train  of  thought  that  the  sense  of 
lurking  or  keeping  close  cannot  be  derived  from  the  fig^ure  of 
a  moulting  bird^  whereas  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  name  for  the  moping  condition  of  a  bird  in  mew,  as 
it  was  called,  in  nrnta^  should  be  specially  applied  to  the 
change  of  feathers  by  which  the  sickness  is  really  caused. 
And  doubtless  in  the  Bomance  languages  the  word  became 
wholly  confounded  with  the  representatives  of  Lat.  mutaref 
to  change.    See  Muse. 

In  London  the  royal  stables  were  called  the  King's  Mews 
doubtless  from  having  been  the  place  where  the  hawks  were 
kept,  and  from  this  accident  the  name  of  mews  has  been  ap« 
propriated  in  London  to  any  range  of  buildings  occupied  as 
stables. 

Mew.  A  gull,  or  sea  swallow ;  Du.  meeuw,  G.  mowe,  mewe, 
Dan.  maage,  ON.  mijry  mdr^  N.  m€uxse,  Fr.  mauoe,  mauette. 

To  Mioh.  To  miehe  in  a  comer,  deliteo^^-Oouldm. ; 
mychyn»  or  pryvely  stelyn  smale  thyngis. — ^Pr.  Pm.  From 
the  same  origin  with  smoueh,  to  keep  a  thing  secret,  to  steied 
privily.  Swiss  mauchm,  Bchmauchen,  to  do  in  secret,  conceal, 
make  away  with.  Fr.  musser,  Bouchi  mucker^  to  hide,  to 
skulk.  For  the  principle  on  which  the  idea  of  secresy  is 
expressed  see  Mucker. 

Midden,  MiddiL  Midding,  a  dunghilL — ^B.  A  myddyng^, 
sterquilinium ;   myddyl^  or  dongyl,  forica. — ^Pr.  Pm.    ON. 
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moddyngidy  N.  moUing,  Dan.  middingy  a  dimgliill»  from  ON. 
mody  cha£f^  refuse,  and  dyngia,  a  heap.  See  Mote.  Dan.  also 
tnogdynge,  from  mogy  muck. 

Middle,  Kid.  Goth,  midja,  6r.  ^€<ros,  Sanscr.  madhyaj 
Lat.  medius,  OHG.  mitti,  mitier,  ON.  midr,  G.  mittd^  mid- 
dle ;  ON.  midillf  means ;  midla,  to  divide. 

Midge.  G.  miickey  a  small  fly.  Probably  from  muckeny  to 
hum,  murmuri  as  Fin.  tnytiainen,  a  midge»  from  mutina, 
mytina,  murmuring,  whispering.  See  Gnat.  Pol.  muehay 
dim.  muszkay  Bohem.  maucha,  a  fly.  Du.  mosie,  meusie,  a 
gnat."— Kil.     Lat.  mtisca,  Fr.  moucke,  a  fly. 

Midriff.  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane  dividing  the  heart 
and  lungs  from  the  lower  bowels.  AS.  hrif,  entrails ;  u/erre 
and  nitherre  hrtfe,  the  upper  and  lower  belly.  Du.  middelri/i, 
diaphragma,  septum  transyersum. — Kil.  PI.  D.  rif,  rift,  a 
carcase,  skeleton.  OHG.  hreve,  reve,  belly ;  fan  rem  einero 
muoteTy  from  his  mother's  womb. — Tatian. 

Mien.  Fr.  miney  countenanoe,  look,  gesture;  Bret,  mini 
beak  of  a  bird,  snout  of  a  beast,  point  of  land,  promontory  ; 
W.  miny  the  lip  or  mouth,  margin,  brink ;  min-viny  lip  to  lip, 
kissing ;  min-coca,  to  pop  with  the  lips.  In  the  same  way 
AS.  neby  the  beak  of  a  bird,  is  used  to  signify  the  fitoe,  and 
Lat.  rostrum,  a  beak,  becomes  Sp.  rosiroy  face. 

Mifll  lU-humour,  displeasure,  but  usually  in  a  slight 
degree.  G.  tnufeny  of  dogs,  to  growl,  to  bark,  thence  to  look 
surly  or  gruff,  to  mop  and  mow. — ^Euttner.  Swab,  mu^^ 
with  wry  mouth ;  Swiss  mupfeny  to  wrinkle  the  nose,  to  de- 
ride; Gastrais  tnij^ay  to  sniff.  Snuffing  the  air  through 
the  nose  is  a  sign  of  anger  and  ill-temper.  G.  schnupfeny 
schnuppeny  to  be  offended  with  a  thing,  to  take  it  ill,  to  snuff 
at  it. 
.    Might.    See  May. 

Mileh,  Milk.  To  milch  was  used  as  the  verb,  milk,  the 
substantive.  Smolgiuto,  sucked  or  milched  dry. — Fl.  A 
mikh-eoiD  is  a  cow  kept  for  milching,  A  like  distinction  is 
found  in  the  use  of  work  and  toorche.     "  Alle  goode  werkys  to 
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toirche.'* —St  Qraal.  c.  31. 1.  284.  Conversely,  G.  milch,  mflk ; 
meHcen,  to  miloh. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to  stroke, 
thence  the  act  of  milking,  and  the  substance  so  procured. 
Gr.  ofieXyo),  to  milk,  to  squeeze  out ;  Lith.  mUzu,  miksti,  to 
stroke,  soften  by  stroking,  to  milk  a  cow,  gain  a  person  by 
blandishments,  tame  down  an  animal.  Apmalzyti,  to  soothe, 
to  tame ;  milzikkaa,  a  milker ;  meiama,  a  milch  cow.  Lat. 
mulcere,  to  stroke,  to  soothe.  Audaci  mulcet  palearia  dextr&« 
— Metamorph.  Mulgere,  to  milk.  Ir.  miolcam,  to  flatter  or 
soothe ;  Bohem.  mleko,  milk. 

IGld.  G.  mild,  soft,  gentle ;  ON.  mildr,  lenient,  gracious, 
munificent;  milda,  to  soothe,  appease;  AS.  mild,  merciful, 
kind;  mildse,  miUse,  mercy,  pity;  Goth,  unmilds,  without 
natural  affection ;  milditha,  pity ;  Lith.  myleti,  to  love ; 
myitis,  friendly,  nuld,  gentle ;  meile,  love ;  meiliti,  to  be  in- 
clined to,  to  have  appetite  for ;  meilinti,  to  caress ;  susimilsH, 
to  have  pity  on;  Bohem.  mibncati,  to  love;  miloat,  love, 
grace,  favour,  clemency;  Pol.  mily,  lovely,  amiable;  milo- 
sierdzie,  compassion,  mercy,  pity.  Serv.  milye,  delicise, 
darling. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  image  may  be  the  sweetness  of 
honey.     Gael,  milis,  sweet,  milhe,  sweetness. 

Kildew.  G.  mehlthau,  OHG.  milium,  rust  on  com,  a  name 
probably  modified  under  the  impression  that  the  affection 
arises  from  a  dew.  But  the  word  seems  originally  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Ghtel.  mill^cheo,  mildew,  blight,  from 
mill,  injure,  spoil  {miUteach,  destructive),  and  ceo,  a  mist. 

IDle.  Fr.  miUe,  Lat.  milUa  passuum,  a  thousand  paces  or 
double  steps. 

Kilk.    See  Milch. 

KIL  AS.  mylen,  W.  melyn,  Du.  molen,  Bohem.  mlyn,  G. 
miihle,  Gr.  iwkq,  Lat.  mola,  molendinum,  Lith.  malunas,  a 
xiiill.  Lith.  malti,  Lat.  molere,  G.  mahlen,  Gt)th.  m<ilanf 
Buss,  moloty.  Boh.  mliti^  W.  maia,  to  grind ;  mSd,  what  is 
ground,  a  grinding. 
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Xilliner.  Supposed  to  be  originally  a  dealer  in  Milan 
wares,  but  no  positive  evidence  has  been  produced  in  favour  of 
the  derivation. 

IDlt.  The  spleen,  also  the  soft  roe  in  fishes.  It.  milza^ 
ON.  milti,  the  spleen.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  mUk,  and  is  given  for  a  similar  reason 
in  both  applications.  The  same  change  of  the  final  A  to  ^  is 
seen  in  ON.  fi^'altir,  N.  mjelte,  a  milking,  and  a  name  slightly 
altered  from  that  which  signifies  milk  is  given  in  many 
languages  to  the  soft  roe  of  fishes,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
bodily  frame  of  a  soft,  nonfibrous  texture.  Pol.  mleko,  milk ; 
melcZf  milt  of  fish,  spinal  marrow ;  melczko,  sweetbread,  pan- 
creas of  calf;  Bret,  leaz,  milk,  lezen^  milt ;  Bu.  melcker,  milte, 
Fr.  laite,  Lat.  lactesy  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  while  in  G. 
and  Sw.  the  name  is  simply  fish-milk. 

Alban.  luXrai,  /yiovXrcri,  the  liver ;  —  c  kovkj€  (the  red  liver), 
the  lungs. 

Himio.  Lat.  tnimus,  Gr.  jitiios,  a  farcical  entertainment,  or 
the  actor  in  it,  hence  an  imitator ;  ynim,  an  ape.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  mimes  were  originally  identical  with  our 
mummers,  maskers  who  go  about  performing  a  rude  enter- 
tainment,  and  take  their  name  from  the  representation  of  a 
bugbear  by  masking  the  face.  Basque  mama,  to  mask  one- 
self in  a  hideous  manner;  Pol.  mamic.  Boh.  mamiti,  to 
dazzle,  delude,  beguile ;  Fris.  mommeachein,  deceitful  appear- 
ance.— Epkema.  NFris.  maam,  a  mask. — Deutsch.  Mun- 
dart.     See  Mummer. 

To  Knee.  Fr.  mincer,  to  cut  into  small  pieces ;  mince, 
thiuj  slender,  small ;  It.  minuzzare,  Fr.  menuiaer,  to  cnmi- 
ble,  break  or  cut  small ;  It.  minuzzame,  minuzzoli,  minutelli, 
shreds,  mincings ;  minuti,  pottage  made  of  herbs  minced 
very  small.  From  Lat.  minutua,  small,  although  Diez  would 
derive  Fr.  mince  from  OHG.  minnieto,  G.  mindesto,  least. 
But  a  derivation  from  the  superlative  seems  very  improbable. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  mince  is  from  the  verb  mincer,  and 
that  that  is  the  equivalent  of  It.  minnuzzarei 
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Gael,  rnin,  soft,  tender,  emooth,  small,  pulverized ;  minich, 
make  small,  pulverize ;  W.  mdn,  small,  slender,  fine. 

Mind.  Lat.  mens,  mentis,  the  faculty  of  memory  and 
thought;  meminisse,  ON.  minncus,  to  remember;  minna,  to 
put  in  mind ;  G-.  meinen,  to  think ;  mcthnen,  Lat.  manere,  to 
put  in  mind ;  Gh*.  fxvrffxrj,  memory ;  Gad.  meinn,  mind,  dis- 
position. 

Mine,  Mineral.  Gael,  meinn,  W.  mtan,  mtoyn^  ore,  a  minei 
vein  of  metal,  maen,  a  stone ;  It.  mina,  Fr.  mine,  miniere,  a 
mine;  It.  minare,  Fr.  miner,  to  dig  under-ground;  Bret. 
mengleuz,  quarry,  mine.  Mineral,  what  is  brought  out  of 
mines,  or  obtained  by  mining. 

To  Mingle.  G.  mengen,  Du.  mengen,  mengelen,  Or.  fAiywdv, 
to  mix. 

Miniature.  MLat.  miniare,  to  write  with  minium  or  red 
lead  ;  miniatura,  a  painting,  such  as  those  used  to  ornament 
manuscripts. 

Minion.  Fr.  mignon,  a  darUng,  a  favourite,  dainty,  elegant, 
pleasing;  daim  mignon,  a  tame  deer;  mignot,  a  wanton, 
favourite,  darling ;  mignoter,  to  dandle,  feddle,  cocker ;  mig- 
ftard,  pretty,  dainty,  delicate.  From  OHG.  minni,  mmnia^ 
love ;  OG.,  OBu.  minne,  my  love,  a  caressing  address.  Du. 
minnen,  to  love;  minnen-dranck,  a  love  potion;  minnaer,  a 
lover ;  Bret,  minon,  friend ;  minonaeh,  friendship ;  minaniach, 
love. 

To  MinidL  Fr.  menuiser,  to  make  small ;  menu,  GhieL 
meanbh,  Lat.  minutus,  small;  AS.  minsian,  to  grow  small; 
Sw.  minska,  to  lessen,  abate,  make  small ;  Lat.  minor,  Goth. 
minnizo,  less;  W.  mdn,  main,  small,  fine,  thin;  GaeL^mlny 
soft,  smooth,  gentle,  pulverized,  small. 

Minister.  One  who  serves,  one  in  inferior  plaoO)  from 
minus,  less,  as  opposed  to  magister,  the  person  in  superior 
place,  from  metgis,  more. — ^B.  Martineau  in  Athensdum,  No. 
1417. 

Minnow.  Provineially  mengy,  m&nnaus,  mennam,  a  small 
kind  of  fish.    The  form  minnow  is  identical  with  Gael. 
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meanbh,  Utile,  small.  Meanbh-bhiih,  ahimalcxde;  mtniasg^ 
small  fishy  miimow.  Mennous  or  fnennya  is  Fr.  menuise,  bj 
of  fishy  small  fish  of  diyers  sorts. — Cot.  Menum,  a  menys. — 
I^ominale  in  Hal.  Mmnam  is  from  Fr.  minime,  least,  applied 
to  the  smalleet  in  several  kinds,  as  a  mifiim  in  music,  a 
minim  or  drop  in  medicine. 

Minster.  Lat.  mofMsterium,  AS.  mynatre,  OFr.  monstier, 
a  monastery,  then  the  church  attached  to  it,  large  cathedral 
church. 

KinstreL  Lat.  miniaterium,  Fr.  ministere,  mestier,  occupa- 
tion, art.  OFr.  meneatrely  a  workman.  "  Tram  enyeiad  al 
rei  Salomon  un  men^trel  merreillus  ki  Men  sout  uvrer  de  or 
et  de  argent— e  de  quanque  meetiera  en  fud.'' — ^Livre  des 
Bois*  Confined  in  process  of  time  to  those  who  ministered 
to  the  amusement  of  the  rich  by  music  or  jesting,  just  as  in 
jnodem  times  the  name  of  ari  is  specially  applied  to  music, 
sculpture,  painting,  occupations  adapted  to  gratify  the  ifmcy, 
not  the  serious  necessities  of  life. 

Li  cuens  manda  les  menetirels, 

£t  si  a  fet  crier  entr'els, 

Qui  la  meilloT  tnde  (jest)  sauroit 

Dirs  no  fere,  qu'il  auroit 

Sa  robe  d'escarlate  neuve. — ^Roque£ 

Faire  mestier,  to  divert,  amuse. 

With  ladies,  knights,  and  squiers, 

And  a  great  host  of  minUterz, 

With  instraments  and  sounes  divene. — Chauoet^s  Dream. 

Mint  The  place  where  money  is  struek ;  Bu.  munUe^  O. 
mtinstf,  Lat.  moneta^  money,  the  stamp  with  which  it  was 
struck,  or  place  where  it  was  done.  Du.  munten,  to  mint,  or 
strike  money. 

.  Minutes.  The  rough  draft  of  a  proceeding  written  down 
at  once  in  minute  or  small  handwriting,  to  be  afterwards  en- 
grossed 6r  copied  out  fbir  in  large  writing.    See  Engross. 

Minx.    A  proud  girL — B. 
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Hire.  ON.  myn,  marali,  boggy  ground;  Du.  moddefj 
moet/er,  moer,  mire,  mud ;  moer,  bog,  peat ;  moereny  to  trou- 
ble, make  thick  and  muddy. 

Mirk,  Kurky.  ON.  myrkr^  darkness ;  myrka^  to  darken, 
grow  dark ;  Boh.  mrak^  darkness,  twilight ;  mracek^  a  little 
cloud ;  mracny^  cloudy ;  Serv.  moh^  black ;  Lap.  murko,  mist, 
fog. 

Perhaps  connected  with  Lith.  merkti,  merksyti,  to  wink, 
blink,  as  G.  blinzen,  to  blink,  with  blind,  not  seeing. 

MiriL     See  Merry. 

Xis.  A  particle  in  composition  implying  separation,  di- 
vergence, error.  Goth,  missaleiks,  sundry,  various;  missO' 
quissy  dissension;  mmadSdim,  misdeeds,  sins;  misso,  alter- 
nately ;  m  misso,  themselves,  one  to  the  other ;  ON.  d  mi$^ 
astray,  in  turns ;  fara  a  mis  vid,  to  miss,  to  pass  by ;  miS' 
daudif  the  death  of  one  or  the  other ;  mishdr,  misdiupr,  un- 
equally high  or  deep;  miskggia,  to  lay  unequally.  I%e8si 
vetr  mialeggst,  this  winter  is  unsteady  in  temperature.  Jfts- 
acel,  lucky  and  unlucky  by  fits ;  misgd,  to  make  an  oversight ; 
miagaungry  a  wrong  road ;  misaa,  to  lose ;  N.  i  mgssen,  amiss, 
wrong ;  miafara,  to  go  astray.     See  Miss. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mes  or  mis,  from  minvis,  less,  is  used 
in  composition  in  the  Romance  languages  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  mis  in  the  Gothic.  Sp.  menoseabo,  Fr.  meschef, 
mischief;  Sp.  menospreciar,  Fr.  mespriser,  mepriser,  to  put 
slight  value  on,  to  misprise,  to  make  light  of;  mesprendre,  to 
mistake ;  mesalliance^  unequal  alliance ;  It.  mis/are,  to  nusdo ; 
misleale,  disloyal,  &c.  But  probably  the  use  of  the  particle 
in  the  Romance  dialects  may  really  have  been  derived  from 
the  influence  of  the  Gothic  mis.  The  Gtsel.  uses  mi  in  the  same 
way;  as  from  adh,  prosperity  (AS.  eadig,  blessed),  miadh, 
misfortune. 

Mischief  Sp.  menoscabo,  Ptg.  menoscabo,  mascabo.  Cat, 
menyscap,  Prov.  mescap.  detriment,  loss ;  Fr.  mesekief,  mes- 
chef,  misfortune,  from  cabo,  chef,  head,  end,  and  minus,  less.; 
what  turns  out  ilL 
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Xuoreant.  Fr.  mescr^nt,  inifibelieving ;  mescroire  (minus 
credere),  to  believe  amiss. 

Xisaomer.    A  misnaming.     Fr.  nammer,  to  name. 

■isprision.  Fr.  mesprison^  error,  offence,  a  thing  done  or 
taken  amiss,  from  metprendre,  to  mistake,  transgress,  offend. 
—Cot. 

Where  they  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  high  miipriesum,  or  of 
treason.— Sir  T.  More. 

See  thither  mitprisiim  of  Scripture  may  mislead  us. — Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

To  Miss.  To  deviate  or  err  from. — B.  ON.  mtissa,  to  lose ; 
Bu.  misaen,  to  fail,  to  miss. 

The  original  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  Dan.  misaet  to  wink 
or  blink ;  miaaende  oinen,  blinking  eyes ;  at  misse  med  dinen, 
to  blink.  OE.  missyn,  as  eynen  (eyene)  for  dymnesse,  caligo. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Then  (perhaps  by  a  train  of  thought  similar  to 
that  which  leads  us  to  speak  of  blinking  a  question,  for  slip- 
ping on  one  side,  failing  to  meet  it  directly)  to  miw,  to  fail 
to  hit,  to  go  astray.  Blench  (from  blink) ,  a  start,  a  devia- 
tion.— Nares.  Compare  Dan.  glippe,  to  wink,  to  slip,  to  misSi 
to  fail.  ON.  glapnar  »gn,  his  eyesight  fails ;  glapna,  to  miss, 
to  fail ;  glappa-skotty  a  miss-fire. 

Miss.  No  doubt  a  contraction  from  mistress,  or  mistriss,  as 
it  was  formerly  written,  not  however  by  curtailing  the  word 
of  its  last  syllable,  but  more  likely  by  a  contracted  way  of 
writing  M"  or  Mis.  for  Mistress. 

Jan.  2.  Mr.  Cornelius  Bee  bookseller  in  Little  Britain  died  Novr.  xi. 
His  two  eldest  daughters  W*  Norwood  and  M^  Fletcher,  widows,  execu- 
trixes.— Obituary  of  R.  Smith,  1674.  Cam.  Soc. 

To  Mis.  Davis  on  her  excellent  dancing. 
Dear  Mis.  delight  of  all  the  nobler  sort, 
Pride  of  the  stage  and  darling  of  the  court 

Flecknoe.    a.d.  1669,  in  N.  and  Q.  1851. 

So  Lang.  Mas.  for  Mademoiselle 

lOssaL  MLat.  missale,  a  book  containing  the  service  of 
the  (Lat.  missa)  mass. 

lEift,  to  Miole.    ON.  mistr,  caligo  aeris  pnlverulenta^  a 
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foggy  darknefls  in  the  air. — ^Haldoram.  Bu.  mist,  mieit,  mist, 
fog ;  miesekfiy  missen,  mkten,  to  exhale  a  mist,  to  mizzle^  or 
rain  fine. — Bjl. 

The  sense  of  drizzling  rain  is  often  expressed  by  the  figore 
of  dust  or  dirt ;  Do.  mat,  dust,  refuse,  sweepings ;  mothok, 
dust-hole;  motregn,  G-.  staub-regen,  schmutzregen,  mizzling 
rain ;  staub,  dust ;  schmutz,  Ban.  mnuds,  dirt ;  PL  D.  wmd- 
den,  smuddeln,  wnuUen,  smuddem,  to  dirty,  dabble  in  dirt, 
also  to  rain  fine ;  dot  tceder  amtdlet,  idt  wnuddert,  it  is  dirty 
weather,  it  drizzles;  Fris.  smudde,  Dan.  amtuhke,  smuske, 
muske,  musk-regne  ( — Outzen),  to  drizzle,  to  be  thick  and 
misty;  PL  D.  muuschen,  to  drizzle — Schiitze;  mu8ieln,  to 
work  in  a  dirty  way,  to  drizzle — ^Danneil;.N.  mttsk,  dust, 
smoke,  drift,  darkness;  ON.  mosk,  chaff,  sweepings,  dust. 
With  these  last  must  be  connected  Prov.  E.  middn  (truer  to 
the  origin  than  the  more  usual  mixen),  a  dunghill,  and  (with 
inversion  of  the  final  sk)  AS.  meox,  dirt,  mud,  a  form  sub- 
sequently identified  with  Du.  meach,  mest,  mist,  G.  mist-, 
dung,  manure,  the  derivation  of  which  is  given  under  Mixen. 

Hidetoe.  ON.  miateUeinn,  AS.  misteUan,  mistelta,  Du.  G. 
mistel.  The  latter  part  of  our  word  is  ON.  teinn,  a  prong  or 
tine  of  metal,  N.  tein,  a  small  stick,  shoot  of  a  tree*  l^erhaps 
mistel  may  be  the  same  as  Lat.  piscas. 

Mistress.    Fr.  m^istresse,  maitresse,  fem.  of  maitre,  master. 

Xite.  1.  Du.  miite,  mitdte,  midas,  aearus. — Eil.  PI.  B. 
mt,  Sp.  mita,  Fr.  mite,  miton,  OHG.  mho,  Gr.  yubas. — 
Hesych. 

2.  Fr.  mite,  the  smallest  c^  coins,  for  minute,  perhaps  from 
a  contracted  way  of  writing,  Mi^,  as  HL^  for  Mistriss.  Ptg. 
miudo,  little,  small. 

But  whanne  a  pore  wydewe  was  come  ache  caste  two  n^nmtUi  that  is,  a 
■ferthing.— Wyclif  in  R. 

Mite  is  also  used  for  any  minute  partide. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stings  and  instU  into  them  a  small  miie  of 
their  stinging  liquor.—Ray  in  Worcester. 

Mitten.    Fr,  mitaine,  miton,  a  winter  glove ;  Gbel.  mutan. 
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a  mnSy  thick  gloye,  cover  for  a  gan ;  tnutag^  a  gbye  without 
fingers.  The  name  seemg  to  have  come  from  Lap.  mudda, 
N.  muddy  moddy  Sw.  lapmudd,  a  cloak  of  reindeer  ekin ;  Fin. 
muti,  a  garment  of  remdeer  skin,  a  hairy  shoe  or  glove ;  Sw. 
mudd,  a  mitten. 

To  ICz.  G.  mtBchen,  Bohem.  misyti,  Jjat.  miscerey  Gr, 
iwryuv,  luywtiv,  to  mix ;  PoL  mietxac,  to  agitate,  stir,  mix, 
confuse;  Lith«  tnaiszyti,  to  mix,  to  stir,  to  work  dough, 
knead,  to  make  a  disturbance ;  fnamytis,  to  be  confused,  to 
mix  oneself  in  a  matter;  maisztasy  confusion,  uproar ;  maa^ 
ffotiy  Esthon.  moskma,  to  wash ;  Gad*  masg,  infuse,  steep, 
compound,  mix;  nieasg,  mix,  mingle;  W.  mysgu,  to  mix; 
mysgi,  confusion,  tumult.  See  Mash.  N.  masky  noise,  con- 
fusion ;  Lat.  ma990,  to  knead,  to  chew ;  Gr.  fjLa(r<r<a,  to  knead, 
to  smear,  (Mod.  Gr.)  to  chew,  ^uuraotuut  luurraCia,  Lat.  mustu 
care,  to  chew ;  Walach.  mAiicare,  to  chew,  to  mix* 

Kixen.  A  dung-heap;  AS.  meoz^  dung,  filth;  Du.  mest, 
misty  meseh,  dung,  litter,  manure ;  Goth,  maihatmy  G.  miet, 
dung;  OHG.  mistunnea,  mistina,  Prov.  E.  misken,  Lith. 
mezinnisy  a  dung-heap ;  meszla»f  dung ;  meszti,  to  carry  out 
dung. 

The  radical  sense  is  probably  refuse,  outcast ;  Lett.  mSsh, 
refuse,  sweepings;  mizu,  mesty  to  sweep  out,  also  to  carry 
out  dung ;  OSlav.  mestiy  to  sweep ;  Bohem.  wne^^  sweepings, 
refuse ;  ametiskoy  a  dung-heap ;  smetaky  a  diah'-dout,  duster ; 
metkiy  a  besom ;  metu,  mesii,  to  sweep ;  metaii,  to  cast.  See 
Muck. 

Minen.  Fr.  misatna,  the  foresail  of  a  ship — Oct. ;  It.  mez" 
zanuy  a  latteen,  a  triangular  sail  with  a  long  sloping  yard  un- 
equally divided^  so  that  a  small  part  at  the  lower  end  is  before 
the  mast.  The  poop  or  mizaen  sail  in  a  ship  was  formerly  a 
sail  of  this  description,  but  afterwards  the  part  of  the  sail 
before  the  mast  was  cut  off  for  convenience  of  management, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  fore  and  aft  sail. — Boding,  Ma- 
rine Diet.    The  signification  of  mezzano  is  mean,  what  lies 
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between  both  ;  perhaps  as  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
in  opposition  to  a  square  sail,  which  lies  across  it. 

To  Kizzle.  Du.  mieselen,  miasm,  miaten — Eil.,  PL  D.  mus^ 
seln — Danneily  Prov.  Dan.  muske,  musk^regney  amudsk-regne, 
Du.  motten,  mot-regenen,  to  rain  fine.  The  plan  on  which 
these  words  are  formed  would  lead  us  to  deriye  the  verbs 
mizzle,  moUen,  muske,  from  mist,  Du.  mot,  ON.  musk,  dust, 
sweepings,  respectively,  but  the  analogy  of  E.  drizzle,  So. 
drtish,  fragments,  atoms,  from  Dan.  draase,  to  fall  with  a 
pattering  noise,  is  in  favour  of  a  connection  with  PI.  D.  mus- 
seln,  mustern,  ON.  muskra,  to  murmur,  whisper ;  Swiss  mt^- 
ser,  a  gentle  rustling. 

Koat  Fr.  mothe,  a  little  earthen  fortress,  or  strong  house 
built  on  a  hill ;  moite,  a  clod,  lump  of  earth ;  also  a  little  hiU, 
a  fit  seat  for  a  fort  or  strong  house,  also  such  a  fort. — Got. 
Mote,  a  dyke,  embankment,  causey. — Roquef.  It.  mota,  a 
moat  about  a  house. — Fl.  As  in  Ditch  and  Dike  the  same 
name  is  given  to  a  bank  of  earth  and  the  hollow  out  of  which 
it  is  dug,  so  it  seems  that  moat  signified  first  the  mound  of 
earth  on  which  a  fort  was  raised,  and  then  the  sur- 
rounding ditch  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken.  Mid. 
Lat.  mota,  a  hill  or  mound  on  which  a  fort  was  built,  or  the 
fort  itself.  '^Motam  altissimam  sive  dunjonem  eminentem 
in  munitionis  signum  firmavit,  et  in  aggerem  coacervavit." — 
Lambertus  Ardensis  in  Due.  *'  Mos  est  ditioribus  quibusque 
hujus  regionis — eo  quod  maxime  inimicitiis  vacare  soleant 
exercendis — terree  aggerem  quantse  praevalent  celsitudinis 
congerere,  eique  fossam  quam  latd  patentem— circumfodere, 
et  supremam  aggeris  crepidinem,  vaUo  ex  lignis  tabulatis-^ 
vice  muri  circummunire,  turribusque — per  gyrum  depositis 
— domum,  vel  quss  omnia  despiciat  arcem  in  medio  aodificare." 
— Johannes  de  CoUemedio  in  Due.  "Le  motte  de  mon 
manoir  de  Caieux  et  les  fossez  entour." — Chart,  a.  d.  1329,  in 
Carp.  "  Sans  raparelier  motte  ne  fossez." — Chart.  a.d.  1292 
ibid. 

To  Koan.    AS.  mepnan,  OE.  to  mean,  mene,  Swab,  maunen. 
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to  speak  with  the  mouth  nearly  shut;  maunzen,  to  speak  in 

a  whining  tone. 

Kob.     Contracted  from  mobik  vulgus,  the  giddy  multitude. 
Fall  from  their  soyereign's  tide  to  court  the  mobile, 
O  London^  London,  where's  thy  loyalty  P—DUrfey  in  Naxes. 

Dryden  sometimes  uses  mobile^  and  mentions  the  contracted 

fnob  as  a  novelty. 

Yet  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  my  audience  I  gave  them  a  short 
rabble  scene,  because  the  iMob  (as  they  call  them)  are  represented  by 
Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character  of  baseness  and  cowardice 
as  are  here  described. — ^Pref.  to  Cleomenes,  1692. 

Kob-oap.  Moh^  a  woman's  nightcap. — B.  To  mab,  mob, 
moble,  mobbkf  to  mufiSe  up. 

The  moon  doth  mobble  up  herself.— Shirley  in  Nares. 

Their  heads  and  &ces  are  mobbed  in  fine  linen  that  no  more  is  seen 
of  them  than  their  eyes. — Sandys*  Travels  $  ibid. 

ODu.  mqppen,  to  wrap  up.  "  Om  te  gaan  bemcpt  om  't  hooft/' 
to  go  muffled  up  about  the  head. — Weiland.  To  mop,  to 
muffle  up. — ^Hal.  Du.  mop-muta,  a  muffling  cap ;  PI.  D. 
mcpp,  a  woman's  cap.  The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
a  bundle ;  to  mob  or  mobble  is  to  make  a  bundle  of  oneself^  to 
wrap  oneself  up.    See  Mop. 

To  Kook.  The  radical  image  is  the  muttering  sounds  made 
by  a  person  out  of  temper,  represented  by  the  syllable  mok  or 
muk,  which  thus  becomes  a  root  in  the  formation  of  words 
signifying  displeasure  and  the  ^gestures  which  express  it, 
making  mouths,  deriding,  mocking.  Gr.  mucken,  to  make  a 
sound  as  if  one  was  beginning  to  speak  but  breaks  off  again 
immediately,  the  lowest  articulate  sound,  which  sound  is 
called  muck  or  mucks.  Hence  mucken,  to  make  mouths  at 
one,  look  surly  or  gruff,  show  one's  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence, 
pouting  out  one^s  lips,  &c. — Kiittn.  Fl.  D.  mukken,  to  make 
faces,  look  sour — Schiitze ;  Milan,  moccola,  to  mutter,  grum- 
ble ;  mocc&,  to  make  faces ;  Du.  mocken,  buccam  ducere  sive 
moyere. — Eol.  Sp.  mucca,  a  grimace ;  It.  mocca,  a  mocking 
or  apish  mouth. — ^FL    Esthon.  mok,  Ups,  snout,   mouth. 
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Itaking  mouths  is  the  fiinstexpressioii  of  displeasure  and  de^ 
fiance  to  which  the  child  has  resort.  Ghr.  fitoKos,  mockery; 
jMOKiCoiy  to  mock*    Fr.  8e  moquer  de,  to  deride. 

Kodder.    See  Mauther. 

Kode.  This  word  has  doubtless  come  to  us  from  Lat. 
modtu,  Fr.  mode,  manner,  fashion,  way,  means,  but  it  is 
deyeloped  independently  in  Gael,  modh,  manner,  method, 
breeding;  ON.  tndt,  type,  manner.  The  ultimate  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Finnish  dialects.  Lap.  mttoto,  £aoe, 
countenance,  likeness,  image ;  Fin.  muoto,  appearance,  form, 
mode,  or  manner ;  monella  muodoHa,  in  many  modes ;  manen- 
muotainen^  multiform ;  Magy.  mSd,  method,  manner.  See 
Meet. 

Kodel.  Fr.  modile.  It.  modetto,  a  mould  or  pattern,  the 
measure  or  bigness  of  a  thing ;  OHG-.  modtd,  Lat.  modulus, 
dim.  of  modus,  a  measure. 

Kohair.    Fr.  moire,  mouaire,  G.  mohr,  sort  of  camlet. 

Koidered.  ConAised,  distracted,  over-worked.  From 
mauder,  to  mumble,  maunder,  to  mutter,  wander  in  talking, 
moithered  is  one  who  is  conftised  or  made  to  speak  confusedly 
by  over-work  or  the  like.  C!ompare  Maddle,  Maze.  OHO. 
maudem,  murmurare,  mussitare. — Gl.  in  Schmell. 

Moiety.     Lat.  medietas,  Prov.  meitad,  Fr.  moitii,  half. 

To  Moil.  1.  To  daub  with  dirt. — B.  Properly  to  wet, 
the  senses  of  wetting  and  dirtying  being  closely  connected. 

A  monk  that  took  the  Bpryngill  with  a  manly  chere, 
And,  as  the  manere  is,  moilid  all  their  patis 
Eyerioh  after  othir.—- Pardoner  and  Tapster. 

It.  molh,  soft,  wet ;  mollare,  to  soak,  moisten,  soften ;  Cat. 
mulyar,  Fr.  mouiller,  to  wet. 

2.  To  drudge ;  perhaps  only  a  secondary  application  from 
the  laborious  efforts  of  one  struggling  through  wet  and  mud. 

A  simple  soul  much  like  myself  did  once  a  serpent  find, 
Which  (almost  dead  with  cold)  lay  moiling  in  tiie  mire. 

Oasooigne  in  R. 

But  it  may  be  from  Oastrais  mal,  a  forge-hammer ;  malha. 
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to  forge,  to  form  by  hammering,  and  figuratively,  to  work 
laboriously.     To  hammer,  to  work  or  labour. — Hal. 

Koist.  Fr.  moiate,  maite,  Limousin  matisti,  Grisons  mtcoat, 
Milan,  moisc,  Bret.  movt4z9  W.  mwyd,  wet,  damp ;  lam.  mous- 
Hour,  sweat;  momtidza,  to  sweat;  Sw.  mtui,  juice,  sap, 
moisture ;  Lat.  mustum,  juice  of  grapes. 

Kde.     1.  G.  maU,  a  stain,  spot,  mark.    AS.  Cristes  mml, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.   Sc.  mail,  a  spot  in  cloth,  especially  one 
caused  by  iron ;  an  ime-mail,  in  E.  corruptly  iron-mold. 
Thy  best  cote  HaixkTn 
Hath  many  Moles  and  spottes,  it  muBt  be  waahecL — ^P.  P. 

Sw.  mal,  a  mark,  also  speech,  language,  case,  business,  affair, 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  senses,  apparently  so  imlike,  are 
both  to  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  act  of  dabbling  in  wet  and 
dirt.  To  mawl  is  still  provincially  used  in  the  latter  sense  ; 
to  make  dirty,  to  cover  with  dirt. 

When  penons  are  walking  along  a  muddy  road  they  will  say,  what 
mawling  work  it  is ;  and  at  their  journey's  end  their  friends  will  say  of 
them,  they  are  quite  mawled  up. — Lincolnshire  01.  in  HaL 

In  this  sense  mawl  is  probably  a  contraction  from  a  form 
maddle,  identical  with  PL  D.  maddem,  to  dabble  in  wet  and 
mud. — Danneil.  Closely  allied  forms  are  PI.  D.  maUchen^ 
to  dabble;  matsch,  sloppy  mud  of  the  streets— Danneil ; 
Swab,  motzen,  to  dabble  in  wet,  to  daub  with  colours ;  ver- 
motzen,  to  wet  and  dirty ;  Sc.  smot,  smad,  a  stain,  mattered, 
dirtied. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  frequency  with  which  forms  representing  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  agitation  of  liquids  are  applied  to  the  sound  of 
tattling  or  talking.  In  this  way  are  connected  G.  waschen, 
to  wash,  and  toaschen,  to  tattle ;  PI.  D.  pladem,  to  paddle, 
pladdrig,  watery,  and  G.  plaudem,  to  babble,  tattle ;  Dan. 
pludder,  mud,  slush,  and  also  jabber,  babble.  In  the  same 
way,  from  motzen,  matschen,  maddem,  to  dabble,  may  be  ex- 
plained Bay.  matzen,  %chmatzen,  9chmadem,  to  speak,  to  tattle, 
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Westerwald  matscher,  a  babbler ;  wbile  a  parallel  form^  mad-- 
deln,  to  dabble  (firom  whence  I  have  supposed  E.  mawl  to  be 
deriyed),  would  account  for  Swiss  maddelen,  to  tattle,  £.  mad- 
die,  to  rave,  and  thence  (throwing  aside  the  specialty  of  idle 
or  excessiye  talking,  as  in  Gr.  XaXeir,  to  speak,  compared  with 
Say.  lallen,  to  chatter,  or  Gr.  ^pa^o)  compared  with  E.  prate) 
Goth,  math^'an,  AS.  nmthelian,  to  speak;  mathel,  gemaiAel, 
discourse,  council,  assembly ;  OHG.  mahal^  concio,  pactio, 
foedus ;  ON.  mal,  speech,  judicial  proceeding.     See  MeaL 

Hole,  2,  Kould-warp.  G.  maulwetf,  from  his  habit  of  cast- 
ing up  little  hillocks  of  mould  or  earth ;  AS.  weorpan,  G. 
toer/en,  to  cast.  Du.  mol,  a  mole ;  molen-tcer/y  a  mole-cast  or 
mole-hill. 

Konday.     Mixm-day,  dies  Lunae. 

Koney.    Fr.  monnate,  Lat.  moneta. 

Konger.  ON.  manga,  to  chaffer,  to  trade;  mdngari,  a 
dealer,  a  money-changer ;  Du.  manghelen,  mangheren,  to  ex- 
change merchandise,  to  trade;  mangher,  maggher,  an  ex- 
changer of  wares  ;  Swiaamangeln,  mankeln,  to  swap,  exchange; 
mangekr,  mankeler,  G.  makler,  a  broker. 

The  derivation  from  mengen,  to  mingle,  does  not  give  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  the  word.  We  should  be  more 
disposed,  with  Stalder,  to  regard  it  as  a  nasalized  form  of  G. 
makler,  a  broker,  although  such  a  supposition  would  carry  up 
the  latter  word  to  a  high  antiquity  through  the  Lat.  mango, 
a  dealer.     See  Broker. 

KongreL  It.  mongrelUno,  of  mixed  breed.  Du.  menghen, 
to  mingle,  with  the  termination  rel,  as  in  pickerel,  a  small 
pike. 

Honk.  G.  mhnch,  Lat.  monachus,  Gr.  yijovayps,  solitary,  a 
monk  ;  itjovny^a,  solitary  life,  firom  yjovos,  alone. 

Konkey.  Bret,  mouna,  mounika,  female  ape. — Logon,  in 
V.  marmouz.  It.  mona,  monna  (for  Madonna,  my  lady  P),  a 
nickname  for  a  mean,  poor,  or  old  woman,  as  we  say  Gammer 
or  Goody  such  a  one,  also  for  a  monkey,  an  ape,  or  a  cat,  as 
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we  Bay,  Jack,  Pug,  or  Puss.— H.  Sp.  mono,  mona^  monkey; 
It.  also  monina,  moniccAio,  monkey. 

Konsoon.  Periodical  winds  on  the  coast  of  India.  Fr. 
monson,  mauasonj  Ptg.  monfoo. 

Kontfa.    See  Moon. 

Hood.  1.  Du.  moedy  G-.  muth,  ON.  mSdr,  spirit,  coun^i 
disposition  of  mind. 

2.  Lat.  modtiSy  in  grammar,  a  certain  form  of  inflection 
indicating  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  is  presented  to  the  hearer. 

Keen,  Month.  Goth,  mena,  ON.  mana^  Gt.  mond,  Gr, 
firjvri,  Lith.  menu,  menesisy  the  moon;  Lith.  menesiSy  Lat. 
mensis,  Gr.  iirjv,  G.  monat,  a  month,  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution. 

Moor.  1.  Lat.  Mounts,  an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Africa.  From  Gr.  jiavpos,  black.  Nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri. 
Et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior  Indus. — JuvenaL 
Mavpoaa  to  darken,  blind,  make  dim  or  obscure.  Mod.  Gr. 
IJLavpo9,  black,  brown;  fiavpov(o,  to  blacken,  to  stain;  Bohi 
maur,  N.  mur,  coal-dust;  Boh.  maurek,  a  grey  cat;  mau-- 
rowy,  grey ;  Du.  moor,  a  black  or  bay  horse — El. ;  Serv. 
moTy  dark  blue.  Probably  morum,  a  mulberry,  has  its  name 
from  its  dark  colour. 

2.  Morass.  ON.  «i6r,  peat,  turf,  heath,  moor;  myriy  a, 
marsh,  fen.  Probably  from  the  black  colour  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  peat  and  peaty  soils.  Du.  moer^ 
mooTy  palus  bituminosa  et  nigra. — ^Eil.  Then,  as  peat  is  only 
formed  in  swampy,  marshy  places,  moer,  a  marsh,  fen; 
moeraschy  Dan.  morads,  a  morass.  The  Du.  word  is  also 
written  maerasch — TSjI,,  and  thus  becomes  confounded  with 
Fr.  maraisy  E.  marsh,  from  a  wholly  diflerent  root,  shown  in 
Fr.  mare,  E.  mere,  a  standing  water,  Prov.  Dan.  mare,  a 
fen,  moor. 

To  Moor.  Du.  marren,  maren,  to  tie,  to  moor;  Fr, 
amarrer,  marery  to  moor.     See  Marl. 

Moot.    AS.  mot,  gemot,  an  assembly ;  mot-emy  mot-husy  a 
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meeting-place,  moot-hall ;  motan,  to  cite  before  tlie  moot  or 
court  of  justice ;  E.  to  moot,  to  discuss  a  question  as  in  a 
court  of  justice  ;  moot^point,  a  doubtful  point,  a  point  which 
admits  of  being  mooted  or  argued  on  opposite  sides.  ASt 
gemot,  meeting,  assembly,  council,  deliberation.  Witena- 
gemot,  the  assembly  of  wise  men,  or  great  council  of  the 
Saxon  Kings.     See  Meet. 

Mop.  Properly  a  bunch  of  clouts.  It.  panmUore,  a  maul- 
kin,  a  map  of  rags  or  clouts  to  rub  withal. — Fl.  Lat.  mappa, 
a  napkin,  was  doubtless  the  same  word,  and  in  the  W.  of 
England  mop  is  a  napkin,  also  a  tuft  of  grass.  Ghiel.  mab, 
mob,  a  tufb>  tassel,  mop ;  mobach,  tufty,  shaggy ;  maibean, 
moibean,  moibeal,  a  bunch,  cluster,  tuft,  mop,  besom.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  word  with  £.  bob,  a  tassel,  or  dangling 
bunch ;  Guel.  babag,  baban,  a  tassel,  or  cluster. 

Mop  is  also  used  for  a  doll,  a  bunch  of  clouts,  whence 
moppet,  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  child. 

To  Mop  and  Mow.  To  gibber  and  make  faces.  To  mop  is 
a  parallel  form  of  precisely  the  same  origin  and  signification 
as  mock.  Du.  moppen,  PI.  D.  mupsen,  to  mutter,  grumble, 
be  out  of  temper ;  Swiss  mvpfen,  to  wry  the  face,  to  deride ; 
Gael,  moibleadh,  mumbling ;  Bav.  muffen,  to  mutter,  grum- 
ble, hang  the  mouth ;  Eouchi,  moufeter,  to  move  the  lips ; 
Du.  maffelen,  moffekn,  buccas  movere.— Kil. 

Swiss  mauen,  mautoen,  to  chew  ;  mauel,  muhel,  a  sour  face ; 
muhelen,  to  make  a  sour  fiu^ ;  Ft. /aire  la  motie,  to  make  a 
moe  or  mow,  to  show  ill-temper  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 
Faire  la  moue  aux  karengiires,  to  stand  on  the  pillory; 
Milan,  fd  la  mocca  al  s6,  Fr.  morguer  le  ciel,  to  make  faces  at 
the  sun  or  sky,  to  be  hanged. 

To  Mope.  To  be  silent,  inactive,  and  dispirited.  From 
E.  mop,  Du.  moppen,  to  make  wry  faces,  hang  the  lip,  pout» 
sulk.  In  the  mops,  sulky. — Hal.  The  senses  of  being  out  of 
temper  and  out  of  spirits  closely  border  on  each  other,  and 
are  manifested  by  similar  behaviour.  Mopeical,  low-spirited. 
-—Hal.     Swiss  mudem  (originally,  like  moppen,  signifying 
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to  mutter)^  is  used  in  the  senses  of  looking  sour,  out  of  tem- 
per, of  moping  like  moulting  fowls ;  muderlen,  to  go  about  in 
a  half  sleepy,  troubled  way. 

**  Nor  shalt  thou  not  thereof  be  reckoned  the  more  moope 
and  fool,  but  the  more  wise." — ^Yiyes  in  B.  Prov.  E.  mop,  a 
fool,  maupSy  a  silly  fellow;  Du.  maf,  fatigued,  duU,  lazy. 
Jemand  voor  het  mqffe  houden,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of 
one. 

Morass.     See  Moor  2. 

More,  Most  AS.  tna,  more;  th(B8  the  ma,  so  much  the 
more ;  ma  thonne,  rather  than ;  tuefre  ma,  never  more,  never 
again.  Mara,  greater,  more.  Du.  meer,  meest,  moor,  most. 
Oael.  md,  mdr,  moid,  great,  many,  much ;  mfiraich,  to  en- 
large ;  md,  greater,  greatest ;  W.  mator,  much,  mvoy,  greater, 
more ;  mtoyaf,  greatest,  most ;  Sp.  muy,  much,  very ;  Bret. 
mui,  muiac'h,  more,  most. 

More.  Root  of  a  tree  or  herb.  To  more,  to  grub  up  by 
the  root.    Layamon,  speaking  of  people  driven  to  the  woods, 

says: 

Hii  leoueden  hi  wortes 
And  bi  mauy  wedes, 
Bi  mores  and  bi  rotes. 

Devonshire  more,  a  turnip.     G.  mohre,  carrot. 

Morion.  Fr.,  Sp.  morrion,  It.  morione,  a  kind  of  helmet, 
perhaps  a  Moorish  helmet,  as  burganet,  a  Burgundian  one. 
Bu.  Mooriaan,  a  Moor. 

Morkin.     A  wild  .beast  found  dead,  carrion ; 
Coidd  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies, 
Or  meagre  heifer,  or  some  rotten  ewe. 

Bp.  Hall  in  B. 

Boh.  mrcha,  mrssina,  carcase,  carrion,  hence  an  old  worn-out 
hdrse ;  mrchatoy,  carrion-like,  rotten,  bad  ;  ON.  morkinn, 
rotten,  morkna,  to  rot;  Serv.  mrtzina,  a  carcase;  mrtsin, 
Lat.  morticinus,  cattle  dead  of  itself;  Serv.  mrtav,  dead; 
mrtatz,  mrtza,  corpse ;  mriyeti,  mreti,  to  die. 

Morning,  Morrow.     Goth,  maurginsy  O,  morgen,  ON.  mar*'' 
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gun,  mom.  Written  morowning  in  Capgr.  Ghron.  45.  The 
radical  meaning  is  probably  the  time  at  which  the  sky  be- 
comes grey.  The  grey  of  the  morning  is  a  frequent  ex« 
pression  for  early  dawn.  Walach.  murguy  grey;  murgitu, 
twilight;  murgescef  it  becomes  dark,  adyesperascit,  incipit 
crepusculum.  Lang,  tnourghey  black,  dressed  in  black ;  Serv. 
murgast,  olive-coloiured.  On  this  piinciple  Galla  bora,  to  be 
grey,  signifies  also  to  dawn ;  bora,  grey,  thick,  dirty ;  baru, 
the  morning,  to-morrow,  agreeing  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  W.  boreu,  morning,  boreuo,  to  dawn.  Galla  borun 
dimad^,  it  dawns,  literally,  the  grey  becomes  red. 

And  now  like  lobster  boiled,  the  mem 
From  gray  to  red  began  to  torn. 

Moiphew.     It.  morfea,  mar/la,  Fr.  mor/ee. 

Morse,    The  walrus  or  sea-horse.     Buss,  morj,  (Ft.j). 

MoraeL  A  mouthful.  Fr.  morgeau,  It.  mar^o,  nwrsello,  from 
tnordere,  to  bite,  as  the  equivalent  E.  bU  from  bUe.  See  Mortar. 

Mort.  A  great  quantity;  murth,  an  abundance. — ^B. 
ON.  margt,  neuter  of  margr,  much;  mart  (ady.),  much. 
Mergdy  copia,  multitude— Gudm. 

Mortar.  1.  A  vessel  to  pound  in.  Lat.  tnartarium,  Fr. 
mortier.  It.  mortaro,  G.  morser.  PI.  D.  mart,  what  is  crushed 
or  ground ;  murten,  to  crush,  to  mash  ;  Bav.  dermursen,  der- 
murschen,  to  pound,  grind ;  gemiirsel,  crushed  stone.  Mursell, 
minutal,  est  quidam  cibus. — Gl.  in  Schmeller.  Fin.  murtaa, 
to  break ;  murto,  things  broken ;  muraka,  crushed,  broken  to 
pieces ;  murskata,  to  crush ;  Esthon.  murdtna,  to  break.  Lat. 
mardere  is  to  break  with  the  teeth,  to  bite* 

2.  Morter,  the  cement  made  of  lime  and  sand.  Lat.  mor^ 
tarium,  Fr.  mortieff  G.  mdrtel,  is  probably  to  be  explained 
fit>m  the  materials  being  pounded  up  together.  ^'  In  Greece 
they  have  a  cast  by  themselves,  to  temper  and  beat  in  morters 
the  mortar  made  of  Ume  and  sand,  wherewith  they  mean  to 
parget  and  cover  their  walls,  with  a  great  wooden  pestill." — 
Holland's  PUny  in  R.  Du.  mortel,  gravel,  brick-dost;  te 
mortel  slaan^  to  beat  to  piooes ;  mortekn^  to  fall  to  pieoes.  . 
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Mortgage.  Fr.  mort^  dead,  and  gage,  pledge.  A  pledge 
of  lands  to  be  the  property  of  the  creditor  for  ever  if  the 
money  is  not  paid  on  a  certain  day.    See  Mortmain. 

Mortifle.  Fr.  martaise,  a  notch  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  to 
receive  the  tenon,  or  projection  by  which  another  piece  is 
made  to  hold  it.  Probably  from  Lat.  mardere,  to  bite,  as 
marms  is  applied  to  the  thing  or  place  in  which  a  buckle, 
javelin,  knife^  &c.,  sticks.  Morsus  roboris — Virg.,  the  cleft 
of  the  tree  in  which  the  javelin  of  ^neas  had  lodged. 

Mortmain.  Fr.  mart,  dead,  and  main,  hand.  The  transfer 
of  property  to  a  corporation,  a  hand  which  can  never  part 
with  it  again. 

Mosaiok.  Mid.  Lat.  musceum,  musivum,  mosivum,  mtisaicum, 
or  masaicum  opus,  inlaid  work  of  figures  formed  by  small 
coloured  pieces  of  glass.  The  origin  of  the  name  un- 
known. 

Moakered.  Decayed^  reduced  to  dust.  ON.  mask,  chaff, 
dust ;  N.  mcuk,  chips,  saw-dust ;  mask,  dust,  smoke ;  Oael. 
mosgain,  musty,  rotten,  carious.. 

Moss.  Fr.  matMse,  It.  musco,  muscio,  Lat.  mu^cu8,  G.  moos, 
moss;  Du.  moa,  mosch,  Sp.  moho,  moss,  mould;  mohoso, 
mouldy,  mossy ;  Pol.  mech,  Magy.  moh,  moss. 

ON.  most,  Gt.  moos,  are  also  used,  as  £.  moss,  for  moss- 
grown,  swampy,  or  moory  places.  Donau-moos,  Erdinger^ 
moos,  tracts  of  such  land  in  Bavaria. 

Most    See  More. 

Mote.    A  meeting.    See  Moot. 

Mote.  A  particle  of  dust.  ON.  mod,  chaff,  offal  of  hay ; 
moda,  dust ;  moda  er  i  Icpti,  the  air  is  thick  with  dust,  full  of 
motes ;  Du.  mot,  dust  of  wood  or  peat,  sweepings ;  mot-gat, 
mot'hok,  dust-hole ;  Boh.  metu,  mesti,  to  sweep,  sweep  away ; 
Lith.  metu,  mesti,  to  cast ;  atmetalas,  atmatas,  atmotas,  refuse, 
outcast;  pamota,  what  is  thrown  away;  Sp.  mota,  a  small 
knot  on  cloth,  a  bit  of  thread  or  flue  sticking  to  clothes,  a 
mote  or  small  particle,  a  slight  defect  or  fault. 

MotL    Du.  mot,  N.  mott,  moth,  or  worm  that  consumes 
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clothes  laid  up  from  the  air.  We  are  led  hy  analogy  to  sus- 
pect that  this  designation  may  be  an  ellipse  for  mot'tcarm,  a 
worm  that  reduces  cloth  to  mot  or  dust.  Du.  mot,  dust,  men- 
tioned in  last  article.  Thus  from  Du.  molm,  dust  of  rotten 
wood,  we  have  melm-worm,  teredo,  tinea,  cossus,  the  insect  by 
which  the  wood  is  consumed ;  from  Bay.  met  (in  inflection, 
melb,  melw)y  meal,  powder,  milben,  milwen,  to  reduce  to 
powder  {gemilbet  salz,  powdered  salt),  we  have  milbe,  Du. 
melutae,  milwey  a  mite  or  moth ;  meluwen,  to  be  worm-eaten. 
The  same  connection  holds  good  between  Du.  mulf  molsem, 
dust  of  rotten  wood,  molen,  to  decay — BjI.,  and  N.  mol,  ON. 
mdlr,  Pol.  moly  a  moth  or  mite. 

Mother.  Sanscr.  rndtavy  Gr.  iJi'tirrip,  Lat.  matery  Gktel. 
mathair,  Russ.  mat,  mater,  ON.  modir. 

Mother,  the  dregs  of  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  is  the  same  word, 
though  often  erroneously  referred  to  Du.  modder,  G.  moder, 
mud.  G.  mutter.  Boh.  matka,  mother,  are  both  used  for  the 
mother  or  dregs  of  vinegar ;  Esthon.  emma,  mother,  emma- 
kas,  mother  of  vinegar.  The  expression  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  process  of  distillation  or  of  salt-making,  where  the 
mother  waters  are  the  original  source  from  which  the  spirits 
or  the  salts  are  produced.  The  turbid  residue  is  the  mother 
after  parting  with  the  child,  to  which  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture has  given  birth.  So  in  wine-making  the  crushed  grapes 
are  the  wine  in  its  mother's  womb,  and  when  the  two  are 
separated  in  the  process  of  fermentation  the  husks  and  stones 
are  regarded  as  the  effete  mother  or  matrix  from  whence  the 
pure  wine  has  been  produced.  When  applied  to  sediment 
subsequently  forming  in  the  liquid  the  mother  is  regarded  as 
part  of  the  original  stock,  or  parent  substance,  which  has  up 
to  that  time  been  retained  in  solution. 

Motley.  Dappled,  covered  with  spots  of  a  different  colour. 
W.  ysmot,  a  patch,  a  spot ;  ysmotio,  to  mottle ;  OE.  9mottred, 
bedaubed,  dirtied ;  Bohem.  matlati,  to  smear,  daub,  scribble. 
In  the  same  way  a  dappled  surface  is  one  covered  with  dabs 
of  different  colour.    The  radical  image  is  the  same  in  both 
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cases,  and  is  shown  in  E.  dabble,  Swab,  motzen,  PI.  B.  mat- 
scheUy  to  paddle  in  the  wet  and  dirt.     See  MaoL 

From  the  same  root  Fr.  mattel^y  clotted,  curdled;  del 
matUmfUf  a  curdled  or  mottled  sky ;  mattes^  curds  or  clots ; 
moUey  a  clod,  a  dab  of  earth. 

Motto.  It.  mottoy  a  word,  but  commonly  used  for  a  motto, 
a  brief,  a  posy,  or  any  short  saying  on  a  shield,  in  a  ring,  &c« 
— ^Fl.  The  slight  indistinct  sounds  inyoluntarily  made  by 
opening  the  mouth  are  represented  in  different  dialects  by 
the  syllables  muty  mucky  mum,  /iv,  ypv,  gny,  kuk,  tot  Hence 
Lat.  muiirey  to  utter  a  slight  sound ;  ne  mutire  quidemy  Gr. 
ixvC^kv  iJLrjT€  ypvC^iv,  not  to  open  one's  mouth,  to  be  perfectly 
silent ;  GF.  mtickeny  to  make  a  slight  soimd ;  nicM  muck  eageny 
not  to  say  a  single  word. — Kiittn.  The  equivalent  phrase  in 
Sp.  is  no  decir  chus  ni  muSy  in  It.  non  dire  motto  ne  totto. 
Hence  motto,  Fr.  moty  a  word,  a  single  element  of  speech. 

Mould.  1.  Fr.  mouley  Sp.  moldcy  a  mould.  The  latter 
also,  as  It.  modolo,  a  model.  From  Lat.  modulus,  dim.  of 
moduBy  form. 

2,  Moulder.  Properly,  friable  earth,  garden  soil,  then 
earth  in  general.  Flemish  muly  gemuly  dust — ^Eil. ;  Bu. 
muUen,  to  crumble  (moulder)  away,  faU  to  pieces — Bomhoff ; 
PL  D.  mull,  loose  earth,  rubbish,  and  dust  of  other  things ; 
Goth,  mulday  dust ;  ON.  moldy  earth ;  molday  to  commit  to 
earth,  to  bury  ;  molna,  to  moulder  away,  to  fall  away  by  bits ; 
meliay  mohy  to  crush,  to  break  small ;  moliy  a  crumb. 

With  an  s  prefixed,  Ban.  smuly  dust ;  smulcy  a  small  par- 
ticle ;  smulcy  amuldrcy  to  crumble,  moulder,  smoulder. 

3,  Mouldy.  From  the  connection  between  moxddiness 
and  decay  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  look  for  the  deriva- 
tion in  the  idea  of  mouldering  away.  Sw.  mull,  mould, 
earth ;  midtna,  to  moulder,  crumble  to  dust,  to  rot,  putrefy ; 
Bav.  milbeny  milwen,  to  reduce  to  dust ;  Du.  meluweny  to  rot. 
— 'KSL.  But  in  truth  the  name  seems  to  be  taken,  as  in  many 
similar  cases,  from  the  figure  of  a  sour  face  expressing  an  ill 
condition  of  the  mind,  applied  to  the  signs  of  incipient  cor- 
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ruption  given  by  the  musty  smell  of  decaying  things.  Thus 
we  have  G.  mucken  (properly  to  mutter),  to  look  surly  or 
gruff,  pout  out  one's  lips,  scowl  or  frown,  show  ill-will  or  dis- 
pleasure by  a  surly  silence.  And  figuratively  es  muckt  mit 
der  sache  or  die  sache  muckt,  the  thing  has  a  secret  fault  or 
defect,  comes  to  nought. — Kiittn. ;  Bav.  mauckeln,  to  smell 
close  and  musty.  Du.  monckeUy  monckelen,  to  mutter,  to  look 
gloomy  or  sour ;  Bav.  maunken,  munken,  munkschen,  to  look 
sour,  sulk,  (of  the  weather)  to  lour,  (of  flesh)  to  smell  ill,  to 
be  musty ;  Henneberg  miinkern,  to  be  musty.  Sw.  mugga,  to 
mumble ;  Swiss  muggeln,  to  mutter ;  E.  mugy  an  ugly  (pro- 
perly a  sour)  face ;  Dan.  muggen,  sulky,  also  musty,  mouldy. 
Bav.  muffefiy  to  mutter,  grumble,  to  make  a  sour  face,  also  to 
smell  mouldy  or  musty ;  PL  D.  muffen,  to  sulk,  to  smell  or 
taste  mouldy ;  It.  fnuffuy  mouldiness,  mustiness.  Bav.  man* 
dem,  to  mutter,  to  sulk,  or  be  out  of  humour,  to  lour,  as 
gloomy  weather ;  Swiss  mudern,  to  growl,  to  look  troubled, 
to  lour,  mope ;  G.  modem,  to  mould,  to  rot.  The  same  train 
of  thought  is  continued  in  Gr.  fivXX(o,  to  mutter,  ixv\kaiv€iv, 
to  distort  the  mouth,  to  mock,  or  make  mouths  ;  N.  mtUla,  to 
mumble,  speak  low  and  unintelligibly ;  Swiss  mauen,  mail* 
elen,  to  work  the  jaws ;  mauel,  muhel,  a  sour  face ;  mauelen, 
G.  maulen,  PI.  D.  muulen,  to  make  a  sour  face,  hang  the 
mouth ;  Sw.  mulen,  sour-looking,  gloomy,  louring,  overcast ; 
mulna,  to  cloud  over;  Dan.  mulne,  to  become  mouldy;  mul, 
mould,  mouldiness. 

To  Moult  For  mout,  the  /  being  introduced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  u. 

When  fetbers  of  charyU  beginnen  to  mofUe. — Hal. 
Du.  muiten,  G.  matisen.     See  Mew. 

Mound.  A  hedge  or  bank,  a  rampart  or  fence. — B. 
Mounding  is  used  in  Warwickshire  for  paling,  or  any  kind  of 
fencing.  In  ordinary  E.  the  application  has  been  restricted 
to  the  sense  of  a  raised  bank  of  earth.  The  origin  is  AS., 
ON.  mund,  hand,  figuratively  applied  to  signify  protection. 
AS.  niundiani  to  protect ;  mundbora,  G.  wrmund^  protectori 
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guardian ;  mUndel,  a  ward.  Probably  Lat.  munire,  to  fortify, 
protect ;  mama,  walls,  considered  as  a  means  of  safety  and 
protection,  are  from  the  same  root. 

To  Moimt.  From  Fr.  monty  a  hill,  and  «a/,  a  valley,  a 
mont  and  d  val,  up  and  down  respectively ;  monter,  to  rise 
up ;  avaler,  to  let  or  send  down,  to  f?ail  or  make  lower. 

Mountebank.  A  quack  who  mounted  on  a  bench  to  vaunt 
his  pretensions  in  the  hearing  of  the  crowd.  So  It.  saltim- 
banco,  a  mountebank,  from  salire,  aaltare,  to  mount,  and 
banco,  bench. 

To  Mourn.  Originally,  to  gf  oan  or  murmur  to  oneself  like 
a  person  in  grief.  **  Gemere,  to  sob,  to  whoor  or  mourn  as 
a  dove  or  turtle." — Pr.  Pm.  Gael,  mairgnich,  to  groan,  sob, 
bewail ;  Fr.  mome,  dull,  lowering,  sad ;  mairgne,  woe ;  Goth. 
mauman,  fj.€ptixvav,  to  be  troubled  about ;  OHG.  momen,  to 
grieve ;  Boh.  mmeti,  to  whimper ;  Walach.  mormaire,  mor- 
naire,  Magy.  morogni,  Buss,  mumuikaf,  to  mutter,  grumble. 

Mouse.  Gr.  /xvs,  Lat.  mus,  ON.  mds,  G.  mam.  It  is 
singular  that  the  name  of  so  familiar  an  animal  should  not 
have  been  retained  in  the  Bomance  languages. 

MontL  Goth,  munths,  ON.  munnr,  G.  mund,  So.  munds, 
the  mouth ;  N.  of  E.  muns,  the  face. — B.  As  most  of  the 
words  signifying  mouth  and  jaws  are  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  jaws  in  muttering,  jabbering,  chewing,  it  is  probable 
that  the  origin  of  munths,  mouth,  is  shown  in  forms  like  Swiss 
munzen,  to  chew ;  E.  munch,  to  make  a  noise  in  chewing ;  Lat. 
mandere,  manducare,  to  chew ;  Gael,  manntach,  lisping,  stam- 
mering ;  G.  manischen,  to  dabble  in  soft  and  wet  things,  to 
mash  (the  relation  of  which  to  the  idea  of  chewing  is  seen  in 
Walach.  mestecare,  to  mix,  to  chew) ;  Magy.  moncaolni,  to 
squeeze,  to  mash ;  Swiss  mansohen,  mangschen,  Fr.  manger, 
to  eat;  to  manche,  to  eat  greedily — Palsgr.  in  Way;  to 
munge,  to  eat  greedily. — ^Bp.  Eennet  in  Hal. 

To  Mow.  AS.  mawan,  Du.  maeden,  maet/en,  G.  mUhen,  to 
mow ;  Lat.  metere.    See  Meadow. 

Mow.    AS.  mucg,  muga,  a  heap,  stack,  mow ;  ON.  mugr^^ 
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a  row  of  hay,  a  multitade  of  people ;  N.  mitga^  mua^  musy  \ 
heap  of  hay ;  muga,  to  gather  into  heaps ;  mukka,  a  large 
heap;  It.  mtccchia,  Piedm.  mugia,  a  heap.  Apparently 
from  N.  moka,  Dan.  muge,  to  shoyel  away ;  moka  i  moUCa^ 
shovelled  into  the  earth,  buried ;  moka  ihop,  to  shoyel  toge- 
ther, to  gather  in  masses ;  mokaflos^e,  to  clean  out  the  cow- 
house ;  ON.  moka  fifyr^  to  clean  out  the  floor  of  the  stable.  N. 
mokstr,  moking,  what  is  shovelled  together,  a  laborious  work. 

Much,  Kickle.  ON.  miok,  mi&g^  N.  mpl^'en,  Dan.  megen  ; 
ON.  mikill  (neuter  yiikit),  Goth,  miiils,  Swiss  michel,  Or. 
fJLcyas,  fi€yaXri,  Lat.  magnua,  S&nscr.  maha,  much,  great.  Sp. 
mucho  is  from  muUuSy  as  puches,  pap,  ptichada,  a  poultice, 
from  pultis.  • 

Muck.  1.  The  cleansings  of  cattle  stalls.  N.  mokdungfe, 
mokkok,  a  muck-heap;  mok-slede,  a  muck-sledge.  From 
moka,  to  shovel,  to  cast  aside  with  a  shovel.  Dan.  muge,  to 
clear  away  the  dung  in  stables. 

In  the  same  way  G.  mist,  dung,  seems  to  be  from  Boh. 
mesti,  to  sweep. 

2.  Moist,  wet. — ^B.  "  AU  in  a  mtick  of  sweat.''  N.  mauk, 
mok,  liquid  used  in  cooking,  whether  water,  milk,  or  whey ; 
moykja,  to  make  thinner,  add  liquid  to  food.  Boh.  mok, 
moisture,  liquid ;  moknauti,  to  be  wet ;  mdc,  urine ;  mociti, 
to  wet,  soak,  steep,  to  make  water ;  Lat.  macerare,  to  soak. 
See  to  Buck. 

To  Mucker.  To  hoard  up.  Commonly  derived  from  AS. 
mucg.  It.  mucchio,  a  heap ;  mucehiare,  ammucchiare,  to  heap 
up ;  ammuchio,  a  heaping  or  hoarding  up ;  Grisons  muschna, 
a  heap ;  muschnar  daners,  to  heap  up  money.  In  spite  of 
the  plausibility  of  this  derivation  I  beUeve  however  that  the 
radical  idea  is  the  putting  privily  away,  from  G.  muck,  the 
slight,  involuntary  sound  made  by  a  person  endeavouring  to 
keep  stiU,  or  absorbed  in  his  own  angry  thoughts  or  grie&. 
Hence  much  or  mug  appears  as  a  root  giving  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  words  connected  with  the  idea  of  concealment  or 
privacy.    N.  i  mug,  %  smug,  secretly ;  mugge,  to  do  anything 
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'in  secret ;  Roachi  mugot,  a  hoard ;  Swiss.  fnauchen,io  do  any- 
thing, and  especially  to  eat,  in  secret ;  schtnauchen  (identical 
with  E.  smouch),  to  keep  secret,  to  conceal,  to  make  away 
with  privily;  fnauschen^  mautschen,  to  eat  in  private;  Fr. 
musser,  to  conceal,  to  lurk ;  musse^  Eouchi  mucke,  a  privy 
comer,  a  secret  hoard;  Bav.  maucken,  a  secret  hoard  of 
fruit  or  eatables,  or  even  of  money,  or  petty  valuables ;  PL  D. 
(Lippe)  miik,  a  provision  of  clothes,  furniture,  &c. ;  to  haupe 
mUken^  to  save  up  things  of  such  a  nature,  to  lay  by — 
Deutsch.  Mund.  VI.  367;  Swab,  maucheln,  maukeln,  man- 
kern,  to  conceal,  go  secretly  to  work;  mauke,  place  where 
children  conceal  their  eatables ;  Westerwald  mautch,  mutch, 
place  where  a  person  conceals  his  fruit  to  ripen.  Bav.  moger, 
goods  scraped  together,  is  exactly  the  form  of  the  English 
word. 

Perhaps  the  two  derivations  may  be  reconciled  by  suppos- 
ing that  It.  mucchio,  Grrisons  muschna,  may  originally  have 
the  meaning  of  Fr.  muaae,  a  privy  hoard.  Eouchi  muchner, 
to  glean.  But  AS.  mucg,  a  mow,  seems  to  have  a  different 
origin. 

Mnoketer,  Mndkender.  Sp.  mocadero,  a  handkerchief;  It. 
moccare,  Fr.  moucJier,  to  wipe  the  nose,  to  snuff  the  candle, 
from  It.  mocco,  Lat.  mucus,  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  nose.  The  origin  is  a  representation  by  the  sylla- 
ble muk  or  mok  of  the  sound  made  by  sniffing  up  the  nose. 
Hence  Gr.  fAvxri/p,  the  nose  ;  /xvfa,  snivel,  and  figuratively  the 
nozzle  of  a  lamp.  Gael.  mUgach,  snuffling,  speaking  through 
the  nose;  smite,  a  nasal  sound,  a  snivel;  smug,  snivel, 
phlegm ;  smugadair,  a  muckender  or  handkerchief ;  smuig,  a 
snout  or  face. 

Mud.  PI.  D.  mudde,  maede,  It.  mota,  Esthon.  mudda, 
moita.  Fin.  muta,  mud ;  Sw.  modd,  mud,  and  especially  snow 
trod  by  cattle  into  slush. — Ihre.  Prov.  E.  mudge,  mud,  dirt ; 
mudgeUy,  trampled  on,  as  straw  by  cattle.  Bohem.  mut,  muk, 
muddy  liquid,  distillery  wash ;  mutny,  thick,  turbid ;  mutiti, 
mautiti,  Buss,  mutif,  to  stir,  make  thick ;  Pol.  mqcic,  to 
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make  tUck  or  muddy,  to  embroil,  confound ;  mqi,  met^  mud; 
mire,  dregs ;  G.  manschen,  tnantschen^  to  stir  in  a  wet  or 
moist  thing,  to  foul  one's  hands  with  stirring  in  dirt,  loam, 
mud,  &c. — Kiittn.  PL  D.  matschen,  to  paddle  in  slush; 
matschy  paUch,  and  qtuitsch,  the  mud  of  the  streets  trodden 
up  with  rain  or  half^melted  snow. — ^Danneil.  Swab,  motzen^ 
to  dabble  and  wet  oneself  with  water,  daub  with  colours. 

To  Muddle,  Muzzy.  The  radical  image,  as  shown  under 
Mud,  is  the  dabbling  in  the  wet.  To  muddle,  to  root  out  with 
the  bill,  as  geese  and  ducks  do. — B.  Thence  to  trouble,  to 
make  water  turbid,  and  metaphorically  to  confiise  the  head 
like  a  person  in  drink.  Muddled  or  muzzff  with  drink. 
Comp.  Pol.  m<^\  to  make  thick  or  muddy,  to  embroil,  con- 
found ;  PL  B.  musaeln,  to  daub,  dirty,  work  in  a  dirty  man- 
ner; ProY.  Dan.  mossel,  confusion;  maasle,  to  work  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  to  deal  with  a  thing  in  a  disorderly  way ; 
at  maasle  komet,  to  tread  down  com  like  beasts  trespassing ; 
at  maaslepenge  sammen,  to  scrape  money  together.  By  the 
same  metaphor  in  a  converse  application  we  speak  of  fnud- 
dling  money  away,  wasting  it  in  disorderly,  unprofitable 
expense.  DabbUng  in  the  wet  is  often  taken  as  the  type  of 
inefficient,  unskilful  action.    '^ 

Mnf^  1,  to  Muffle.  To  muffle^  to  wrap  up  the  mouth  or 
face. — ^B.  And  by  extension  to  wrap  up  in  a  more  general 
sense.  Du.  moffel,  a  winter  glove  or  sleeve,  a  muff  or  warm 
wrap  for  the  hands. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  decidedly  whether  the 
verb  to  muffle  is  directly  from  Fr.  mw/fe,  the  snout  or  muzzle, 
mouffle,  the  chaps — ^Trevoux  (as  to  muzzle^  to  bind  the  snout, 
from  the  substantive  muzzle) ;  or  whether  the  name  is  not 
taken  from  causing  the  person  muffled  up  to  muffle,  or  speak 
indistinctly.  To  muffle,  to  stutter,  or  speak  unintelligibly — 
B.,  to  muff,  muffle,  to  speak  indistinctly ;  to  maffle,  to  stam- 
mer, to  mumble. — Hal.  Du.  maffelen,  moffelen,  Rouchi 
moufeter,  to  move  the  jaws  or  lips.  It  is  in  favour  of  the 
last  explanation  that  Swab,  mummel  was  a  muffler  of  white 
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linen  coTering  the  face  up  to  the  eyes ;  mummelny  to  mnm- 
ble»  to  speak  unintelligibly.  But  whichever  be  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  matter  the  ultimate  origin  is  the  same,  as  Fr. 
fhuflef  rnoujle,  like  so  many  other  names  of  the  mouth  and 
face,  are  from  the  muttering  sounds  made  by  the  action  of  the 
jaws,  expressed  by  fo^ns  like  those  above-mentioned.  See 
Muzzle. 

2.  A  fool. — Nares.  A  stupid  fellow. — ^Hal.  Du.  maf, 
dull,  lazy,  or  what  makes  one  so,  (of  the  weather)  sultry. 
Jemand  voar  het  mafje  houden,  to  make  a  fool  of  one.  Prov.  E. 
mqffling,  a  simpleton,  from  maffle,  to  stammer,  and  perhaps  a 
muff  may  in  the  same  way  form  muff,  muffle,  to  speak  in* 
distinctly. 

Mug.  1.  An  earthen  cup.  OG.  migily  fiala;  magek^ 
magellely  magolki,  makhollein,  Swiss  mat/el,  Milan  mtolo,  a  cup ; 
Grisons  majola,  migiolay  earthenware;  It.  maiolica,  orna- 
mental earthenware,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  having 
originally  been  made  in  Majorca ;  but  a  theory  of  this  kind 
is  so  frequent  a  resource  in  etymology  that  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  sift  the  historical  evidence  of  the  article  having  been 
actually  produced  at  the  place  from  whence  it  is  supposed  to 
be  named.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  majolica  was 
derived  from  the  OG.  mageleyf:sL  mug,  than  the  converse. 
Westerwald  makes,  mackeg,  is  what  is  called  in  the  North  of 
England  a  mugger,  a  hawker,  of  pottery. 

2.  An  ugly  face.  It.  mocca,  a  mocking  or  apish  mouth ; 
Esthon.  mok,  snout,  mouth-,  L'ps ;  Gael,  smuig,  a  snout,  a  face 
in  ridicule.  Like  many  depreciatory  terms  for  mouth  and 
face  derived  from  the  muttering  sounds  of  a  person  out  of 
temper.  Swiss  muggeln,  to  mutter ;  muggete,  a  mouthful ; 
Sw.  mugga,  to  mumble;  Dan.  muggen,  sulky.  See  Mock, 
Muzzle. 

Muggy.  Close  and  damp ;  to  muggle,  to  drizzle  ^th  rain ; 
mug,  a  fog  or  mist. — Hal.  ON.  mugga,  dark,  thick  weather  ; 
Bret,  mouga,  to  stifle,  to  extinguish ;  mouguz,  stifling ;  W. 
mwg,  smoke ;  Gael,  muig,  smother,  quench,  become  gloomy, 
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misty,  or  dark,  and  as  a  noun,  a  frown,  surliness,  gloom, 
cloudiness,  darkness.  The  radical  idea  is  probably  shown  in 
Oael.  mugach,  snuffling,  speaking  through  the  nose,  and 
thence,  ajs  speaking  in  such  a  tone  is  (in  children  especially) 
a  sign  of  discontent  and  anger,  sullen,  gloomy,  cloudy.  Dan. 
mukke,  to  mutter,  grumble ;  muggen,  sulky ;  Exmoor  mug^ 
gard,  sullen,  displeased.— Hal.  The  application  of  terms 
signifying  frowning  or  sullen  of  countenance  to  dark  and 
cloudy  weather  is  very  common. 

Thus  gloom  is  used  to  signify  either  a  frown  or  the  dark-* 
ness  of  the  air ;  to  lour,  properly  to  frown,  expresses  the 
threatening  aspect  of  a  doudy  sky.  Du.  monckefiy  to  mutter, 
to  frown,  to  lour ;  monekende  opsieht,  a  louring  look ;  monck' 
ende  toeder,  covered  or  cloudy  weather ;  monekende  kolen, 
ashes  burning  coyertly.  In  the  last  example  is  seen  the  pas- 
sage to  the  sense  of  quenching  or  stifling. 

Mulatto.  Sp.  mulato,  the  issue  of  black  and  white  parents. 
From  mule,  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  ass. 

Mulberry.  Gt.  maulbeer.  Patois  de  Berri  moUe,  Sw.  mul» 
baer,  Du.  moerbesie,  the  berry ;  OHQ.  murbouma,  maurpaum, 
the  tree ;  from  Lat.  moms,  Gr.  fiopos,  probably  so  called  from 
the  dark  purple  of  the  fruit.  It  is  remarkable  howeyer  that 
closely  resembling  forms  (Lap.  muorje,  Esthon.,  Wotiak 
mult)  are  found  in  many  of  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  sense 
of  berry,  fruit. 

MuldL  Straw  half  rotten ;  PI.  D.  mohch.  Bay.  molschet, 
objectionably  soft,  soft  through  decay ;  molzet,  soft,  clammy, 
sloppy,  as  thawing  snow  or  ill-dressed  food ;  AS.  mobnad, 
decayed ;  Manx  molk,  macerate,  rot ;  Bay.  mu^em,  to  wear 
down  to  molm  or  dust.  Dm  aUe  str6  im  strdsack  ist  alios  der- 
mul/ert,  ist  ein  lauteres  gemulfer,  is  mere  mulch.   See  Mellow. 

Mulled  Ale  or  Wine.  Ale  sweetened  and  spiced,  derived  by 
Way  froQi  muU,  powder,  dust,  the  spice  being  grated  into  it. 
But  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  a  beverage  such  as  was 
given  at  funerals ;  Sc.  mulde-mete,  a  funeral  banquet ;  0£. 
moldale,  molds  ale,  potatio  ftmerosa— Pr.  Pm.,  from  ON. 
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molda,  to  commit  to  mould,  or  to  bnry.  At  auaa  Kk  molduy  to 
sprinkle  the  corpse  with  mould ;  Fris.  brenghen  ter  mouden, 
to  bring  to  mould,  i.  e.  to  bury ;  Sc.  under  the  mooh,  in  the 
graye. 

Mullar.  Fr.  mollette,  a  stone  used  by  painters  and  apothe- 
caries for  grinding  colours ;  mauHeurf  a  grinder. — Cot.  PL  D. 
mullen,  ON.  mohCy  to  rub  down,  to  reduce  to  powder. 

Mullein.  Fr.  tnauleine,  molainey  G.  motten-krauty  motten^ 
same,  a  plant  of  which  the  seeds  were  considered  good  against 
moths  in  clothes.  Moth-mullen  (verbascum  blattaria)  herbe 
aux  mites.— Sherwood.  Dan.  mdl,  Boh.  mol,  a  moth;  GF. 
milbe,  a  mite. 

Mullet.  A  five-pointed  star  in  heraldry.  Fr.  molktte, 
molette,  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  also  a  name  technically  given  to 
a  Utile  pulley  or  wheel  used  for  certain  purposes.  Milan. 
moletta,  a  grindstone. 

Mullion,  Munnion.  The  short  upright  bars  which  divide 
the  several  lights  in  a  window-frame. — B.  It.  mugnoney  a 
carpenter's  munnion  or  trunnion. — Fl.  Sp.  muhon,  Fr.  maig^ 
nan,  the  stump  of  an  arm  or  leg ;  maignon  dea  ailes,  the 
pinion  of  a  wing.  The  munnion  or  mullion  of  a  window  is 
the  stump  of  the  division  before  it  breaks  off  into  the  tracery 
of  the  window.    It.  moncone,  a  stmnp. 

Mullock.    Eubbish. 

The  mullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was 

And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  canevas, 

And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ythrowe. — Chaucer. 

FL  D.  muUen,  to  rub  to  mutt  or  dust ;  Bav.  mUUen,  to  rub  to 
pieces;  gemOll,  rubbish.  See  Mulch.  Peat-muU,  the  dust 
and  fragments  of  peat;  mutted-bread,  oaten  bread  broken 
into  crumbs. — Brocket.     See  Mould,  2. 

Mum.  1.  G.  mumme,  a  thick,  strong  beer  brewed  at  Bruns- 
wick. "  Cerevisia  quam  mamam  aut  mocum  ridicule  appel- 
lant pro  potu  homines  hujus  loci  utimtur.'^ — Leibnitz  Script. 
Brunsvic.  in  Adelung.  Prov.  Dan.  mtBm,  mash  for  beer, 
wash  for  brandy ;  mcemme,  to  mash  for  beer ;  mmn-kar,  fer- 
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menting  vessel ;  Basque  mama,  drink  in  duldren's  language; 
Bay.  mampf,  thick  soup  ;  mampfen,  to  eat  with  full  mouth. 

2.  The  sound  made  with  the  lips  closed ;  the  least  articu- 
late sound  that  a  person  can  make. 

Thou  mygt  bet  mete  the  miBt  on  MalTeme  holies 

Than  gete  a  mom  of  hure  month  til  moneye  be  hem  ahewtd.^-?.  P« 

Hence  mum^  like  hkt  or  whist,  was  used  as  enjoining  silence ; 
not  a  mum ! 

When  men  cry  mmm,  and  keep  such  silence. — Gascoigne  in  R. 
— And  gave  on  me  a  glum. 
There  was  among  them  no  word  than  but  flwsi.— Skelton. 

Mummyn  as  they  that  noght  speke,  mutio. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Mumble.  PI.  D.  mummeln,  to  make  the  soxmd  mum, 
mum,  in  eating  or  speaking,  to  chew  like  toothless  people,  to 
speak  indistinctly. — Danneil.  Du.  mammelen,  mompelen, 
ON.  mumla,  Mod.  Gr.  iJL(tfUikiCu>,  to  mutter;  Bay.  memmeln, 
memmezen,  mummeln,  mump/en,  mumpfeln,  to  move  the  lips 
rapidly  in  chewing  like  a  rabbit,  to  mutter,  mumble.  Mump- 
fel,  the  mouth ;  einen  mumpfeln,  to  hit  one  on  the  mouth. 

Mum-ohanoe.  Originally  a  game  of  dice  by  mummers  or 
maskers,  from  Fr.  chance,  a  chance  or  hazard,  a  game  of 
chance ;  Swab,  schanz,  a  venture,  a  cast  at  dice.  Momm- 
kantse,  alea  larvatoruuL — Kil.  Mummachanz  schlagen,  per- 
sonatum  aleatorios  nummos  ponere,  iis  positis  lacessere  coUus- 
orem,  a  masker  to  lay  down  stakes  at  dice  and  then  challenge 
an  opponent. — Vocab.  a.  d.  1618  in  Schmeller.  Fr.  momman, 
a  troop  of  mummers,  a  visard  or  mask,  also  a  set  at  dice  by  a 
mummer. — Cot.  Momon,  a  challenge  to  a  throw  at  dice 
made  by  a  masker,  aleatorium  et  silens  certamen. — ^Trevoux. 
The  requisition  of  silence  gave  the  word  the  appearance,  in 
English,  of  being  derived  from  mum,  silent. 

And  for  mumckance  howe'er  the  chance  do  fall 
Tott  must  be  mum  for  fear  of  spoiling  all. 

Machiavers  Dogg.  in  Nares. 

To  play  mumchance  then  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
keepiag  silence. 
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Munmen.  Maskers,  performers  of  a  rude  kind  of  masque 
or  scenic  representation ;  mummery,  ill-managed  acting,  mas- 
querading, buffoonery ;  Fr.  mammeur.  It.  mommeo,  one  that 
goes  a-mumming ;  mommeare,  to  mum — FL ;  Du.  momme, 
O.  mumme,  a  masker,  a  mask.  Du.  momme,  G.  mummel,  are 
also  a  ghost,  a  bugbear ;  Basque  mamu,  a  hobgoblin,  bug- 
bear, and  as  a  verb,  to  mask  oneself  in  a  hideous  manner. — 
Salaberry.  The  same  connection  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Lat. 
larva,  a  mask,  a  ghost  or  goblin. 

The  foundation  of  this  connection  is  laid  in  infancy,  when 
the  nurse  terrifies  the  infant  by  coyering  her  face  and  making 
a  roaring  noise  represented  by  the  syllables  Bo,  Bau,  Wau, 
Mum.  It.  far  bau  bau,  to  terrify  children,  covering  the  £Ekce. 
— La  Crusca.  Sometimes  the  nurse  turns  this  means  of  pro- 
ducing terror  to  sport,  coyering  her  face  with  a  handkerchief 
when  she  cries  Bo !  or  Mum !  and  then  removing  the  terror 
of  the  infant  by  displaying  her  face,  when  she  cries  Peep  ! 
or  some  equivalent  word.  Such  is  the  game  of  Bo-peep, 
Peep'po,  Sc.  Keek-bo,  PI.  D.  Kiekebu,  Mumm-kiek,  Mumm^ 
mumm  spielen,  Blinde-mumm  spielen.  The  object  of  terror 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  in&mt  by  the  masked  nurse  is 
the  primitive  tjrpe  of  a  bugbear,  and  is  named  from  the  terri- 
fying cry.  It.  bau,  bau-bau,  W.  bw,  G.  wau-wau,  mummel, 
mumme.  Qt.  fiopiuo !  a  ciy  to  frighten  children  with ;  Mop/uwa ! 
baKV€i  nnros,  Bo  !  the  horse  bites ;  fiopiMs,  iwpfiwos,  frightful. 
Mo/xfuo,  6  rjfJL€is  fiopiuo  <f>afjL€v,TO  <l>op€pov  Tois  vaibiois. — Hesych. 
It.  baucco,  a  bugbear,  a  woman's  mask  or  muffler ;  bauccare, 
to  play  bo-peep,  to  scare  children,  to  mask  or  muffle. — ^Fl. 
Hence  the  application  of  the  name  of  mumming  to  a  masked 
entertaiment. 

In  illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  principles  on  which 
language  is  formed,  Adelung  mentions  that  among  the  Man- 
dingoes  in  Africa  the  wives  are  kept  in  order  by  a  device 
similar  to  that  by  which  children  are  terrified  in  Europe*  A 
fearfully  disguised  man  with  a  loud  noise  threatens  to  devour 
the  disobedient  wife,,  and  from  the  sounds  which  he  utters  ig 
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called  Mumbo'jumbo,  substantially  identical  witli  the  G.  mum- 
mel,     ' 

To  Mump.  To  bite  the  lip  like  a  rabbit,  to  beg ;  mumper, 
a  genteel  beggar. — B.  Sc.  mump,  to  speak  indistinctly,  and 
figuratively  to  hint  at.  The  word  fundamentally  represents 
an  audible  action  of  the  jaws,  and  hence  either  chewing, 
muttering,  or  making  faces.  ON.  mumpa,  to  eat  voraciously ; 
Swiss  mump/eln,  to  eat  with  ftdl  mouth;  Bav.  mump/en, 
mump/elny  to  mumble,  chew ;  die  mump/el^  the  mouth.  From 
making  faces  we  pass  to  the  notion  of  tricks,  gestures, 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity  or  the  like.  Mumps 
or  mawee,  monnoie  de  singe — Sherwood.  "  Morgue,  a  sadden- 
ed look,  the  mumping  aspect  of  one  who  would  seem  graver 
than  he  is." — Cot.    Du.  mompen,  to  cheat,  to  trick. — Bomhoff. 

Mumps.  PL  D.  mummsy  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
Probably  from  the  uneasy  action  of  the  jaws  which  it  produces. 

Mur.  A  cold  in  the  head.  Fr.  moure,  snout,  muzzle; 
mouruee,  the  mumps ;  mor/ondre  {maure-fondre),  to  take  cold, 
from  the  running  at  the  nose ;  Jimdre,  to  melt  away. 

To  Murder.  Gh>th.  mauthrjan^  G.  morden,  to  slay;  Fr. 
meurtrey  a  homicide ;  ON.  mord,  a  privy  slaying,  concealment ; 
•  mardi,  secretly;  mord^jam,  a  dagger.  Bohem.  mord, 
slaughter ;  mordotoaii,  to  slay,  may  be  borrowed. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  radical  significa- 
tion, whether  the  word  be  connected  with  forms  like  Lat. 
mart',  death,  Bohem.  mttoy,  dead,  mrtwiii,  to  kill,  mriti,  Lat. 
mori,  to  die,  and  thus  signify  simply  putting  to  death ;  or 
whether  it  may  not  signify  knocking  on  the  head,  and  thus 
be  connected  with  Swiss  morden,  PL  D.  murien,  to  crush. 
Fin.  murtcM,  to  break,  Esthon.  murdma,  to  break,  to  crush. 
In  the  latter  language  murdma  kaly  to  break  the  neck,  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  killing.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  Fr. 
meurtrir,  to  murder  or  slay,  is  also  to  bruise  or  crush. 

To  Murle.  To  crumble.  W.  mwrl,  a  crumbling  stone ; 
Fin.  muriaa,  murrella,  to  break;  muru,  a  fragment,  bit; 
muria,  loose,  friable;   Sw.  mir,  tender,  soft,  friable;  Fin« 
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murska,  broken  to  bits ;  G.  moraeh,  friable^  brittle,  mellow, 
soft. 

Muimnr.  A  representation  of  a  sound  like  that  of  running 
waters,  the  wind  among  branches,  &c.  Lat.  murmurare,  Gr. 
§jLopfxvp€iv.  A  similar  element  is  seen  in  Fr.  marmotter,  to 
mutter,  or  with  an  initial  b  instead  of  m,  Du.  borrelen,  to 
bubble,  to  purL 

MurrauL     OFr.  marine,  carcass  of  a  dead  beast,  mortality  . 
among  cattle ;  It.  maria,  a  pestilence  among  cattle.    From 
tnaurrir,  morire,  to  die.    See  Morkin. 

Murrey.  Fr.  maree,  Sp.  marado,  violet,  mulberry-coloured ; 
Lat.  tnarum,  a  mulberry. 

Muscle.  Lat.  mttsculus,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  of  the 
body,  the  shell-fish.  Li  the  same  way  Gr.  /av9,  a  mouse,  is 
used  in  both  the  other  senses.  Mod.  Gr.  itovriKi,  a  mouse  or 
rat ;  TtovriKOKi,  a  small  rat,  a  muscle  of  the  body.  Comish 
hgoden  fer  (literally,  mouse  of  leg),  calf  of  the  leg ;  Sery. 
mishy  a  mouse ;  mishitza,  female  mouse,  also,  as  well  as  mtshka, 
the  arm. 

To  Muse.  Fr.  muaer,  to  muse,  dream,  study,  to  regard 
fixedly  like  a  fool.  H  muse  quelque  part,  he  stays  somewhere ; 
mtisard,  dreaming,  gazing  or  pausing  on,  Ungering;  It. 
musorone,  lumpish,  heavy,  pouting,  musing. — ^Fl. 

The  absorption  of  one  brooding  over  angry  thoughts  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of  the  muttering  sounds 
in  which  he  imoonsciously  gives  vent  to  his  feelings.  Thus 
Bret,  bauda,  to  murmur  or  buzz,  gives  rise  to  Fr.  bonder,  to 
sulk«  The  muttering  sounds  are  however  more  frequently 
represented  by  syllables  with  an  initial  m,  mop,  muff,  muk, 
mut,  mass,  giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  forms  signifying 
sulking,  keeping  an  angry  silence,  and  ultimately  (with  the 
usual  softening  down  of  the  original  figure),  the  simple  fact 
of  being  immersed  in  thought.  Du.  moppen,  to  sulk ;  Bav. 
muffen,  to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth ;  Swiss  muffen, 
to  sulk,  be  surly;  G.  mucken,  mticksen,  to  mutter,  look  surly 
or  gruff,  scowl,  show  one's  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence — Eiittn. ; 
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Du.  numckerij  to  mutter,  to  scowl;  E.  muttingy  mattering', 
sulking,  glimiping — Hal. ;  Swiss  mudem,  to  snarl,  grumble, 
scowl,  mope,  sulk ;  N.  mt^saa,  to  whisper,  mutter,  sulk ;  Lat. 
mussare,  to  buzz,  murmur,  mutter,  to  brood  over,  to  consider 
in  silence.     Flent  moesti,  mussantque  patres.     Mussat  rex  ipse 
Latinus  quos  generos  vocet^  the  king  muses  on  the  choice  of 
a  son-in-law. — Virg.     Musat,  dubitat  in  loquendo,   timet, 
murmurat. — Fapias  in  Due.     Gh*.  fxv(<af  to  murmur,  moan, 
mutter,  to  express  displeasure ;  Bret,  mouza,  to  sulk,  be  out 
of  temper,  express  displeasure ;  Swiss  muaen,  to  mope,  to  be 
sunk  in  melancholy ;  Rouchi  mauser,  to  sulk ;  Du.  muizen,  to 
ponder,  muse.     The  appearance  of  a  derivation  from  tnuis,  a 
mouse,  leads  Kiliaan  to  explain  the  word  as  a  metaphor  from 
the  silent  absorption  with  which  a  cat  watches  for  a  mouse ; 
'^  muysen,  mures  venari,  tacite  quserere.'^     In  popular  thought 
the  reference  to  a  mouse  presented  itself  under  a  different 
aspect.     A  dreaming,  self-absorbed  condition  of  mind  is  very 
generally  attributed  to  the  biting  of  a  maggot  or  worm,  the 
stirring  of  crickets,  bees,  flies,  and  even  mice,  in  the  head.  In 
the  year  1183  the  principality  of  Ravenna  was  conferred  on 
Conrad,  **  quem  Itali  Musca  in  cerebro  nominabant,  eo  quod 
plerumque  quasi  demons  videretur." — Due.     In  the  prologue 
to  the  eighth  book  of  Douglas'  Virgil,  the  author,  in  his  sleep, 
speculating  on  all  the  wrong  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
world,  is  addressed  by  a  man  whom  he  sees  in  his  sleep, 
**  What  heme  be  thou  in  bed  with  thy  hede  fuU  of  beis." 
So  Pol.  rq;,  a  swarm ;  rojanie^  musing,  reverie,  dreaming ;  It. 
grillo,  a  cricket,  by  metaphor,  a  fantastic  conceit  or  whim,  as 
we  say,  crickets  or  bees-nests  in  one's  head. — Fl.     Gabbia  da 
grilli,  sorgii,  a  cage  for  crickets  or  for  mice,  a  self-conceited 
gpiU. — Ibid.      Fr.  avoir  des  rate,  to  be  maggoty,  to  be  a 
humorist. — Boyer.   The  analogy  of  such  expressions  led  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  muizen,  to  muse,  was  to  be  ex* 
plained  in  the  same  manner,  and  muizenis,  musing,  was  con- 
verted into  muizenest,  mouse-nest.  PL  D.  miisenester  in  koppe 
bebben,  to  have  mouse-nests  in  the  head,  to  be  absorbed  in 
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thought.  Of  a  person  so  occupied  they  say  "  He  sut  uut  as 
een  pott  vull  miise/'  he  looks  like  a  pot  full  of  mice. 

Music.  Lat.  musica,  Gr.  iJ^a-iKrj.  Moia-av  (f>€p€i,v,  to  sing— ^ 
Pindar ;  tls  ribri  fMua-a  ?  what  strain  is  this  ? — ^Eurip.  As  song 
was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  poetry,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  root  signifying  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing,  a  sense  preserved  in  WaL 
muzer,  to  hum  a  tune,  fredonner,  chantonner,  to  make  music ; 
Prov.  mu8ar,  to  play  on  the  bagpipes ;  Lat.  mussare,  to  buzz, 
hum,  mutter. 

Mushroom.  Fr*  matMseron,  a  name  given  at  the  present 
day  to  a  dark  yellowish  brown  mushroom,  eatable  though 
coarse^  and  growing  in  forests,  in  England  common  among 
heath.  From  the  mossy  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows,  as  champignon^  the  common  English  mushroom,  from 
champs^  the  fields  in  which  it  is  found.  Fr.  mousse,  moss. — 
N.  &  Q.  Feb.  6,  1859. 

Musket.  Mid.  Lat.  mtischeUay  a  bolt  shot  from  a  springald 
or  balista.  **  Potest  prseterea  fieri  quod  haec  eadem  balistse 
tela  possent  trahere  quse  muschetUe  vulgariter  appellantur. — 
iSanutus  in  Due. 

Ne  xrals  tela  dan  ni  puet  meffiure, 

Combien  que  on  i  sache  tire, 

MalToisitie  des  sajettes, 

Ne  espringalle  ses  m<mehette$^ — Guigneville,  ibid. 

The  implements  of  shooting  were  commonly  named  after 
different  kinds  of  hawks,  as  It.  terzeruolo,  a  pistol,  from  ter» 
zuoloy  a  merlin ;  falconetto,  a  falconet,  sagroy  a  saker,  names^ 
formerly  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  while  yb/bone  and  sagro 
were  also  the  names  of  hawks.  Li  the  same  way  the  old 
muschetta  was  from  Prov.  mosquet,  Fr.  mouchet,  AS.  musha* 
fac,  a  sparrow-hawk,  a  name  doubtless  taken  not,  as  Diez  sup- 
poses, from  its  speckled  breast  {moucheUy  speckled),  but  from 
Du.  mossche,  massche,  a  sparrow,  a  word  preserved  in  E.  tii^ 
piouse^ 
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Muiliii.  Fr.  moiMseliney  Yenet.  musolin^  Mod.  Gr.  /yuNriiXi. 
Said  to  be  from  Moussul  in  Mefiopotamia.  ''  In  Mesopota- 
mia texuntur  telffl  qusB  apud  Syros  et  jEgyptos  et  apud  mer- 
catores  Yenetos  appellantur  Muasoli  ex  hoc  regionis  nomine/' 
— Nomenclature  Arabe  at  the  end  of  Works  of  ATicenna  in 
Diet.  Etym.  This  derivation  is  confirmed  by  Arabic  maus- 
olij/y,  muslin,  properly,  belonging  to  Motiaol,  as  the  name  of 
the  town  is  written  in  Arabic. 

MwMnlinan.  Turk,  mtuslim,  a  follower  of  islam,  a  true 
believer ;  pi.  muaslimin,  mussliman,  moslems. 

Most  G.  mUssen,  Du.  moeten,  to  be  forced ;  Sw.  nuute, 
must ;  Du.  moete,  leisure ;  moet,  necessity,  pressure.  Moete, 
opera,  labor. — ^Eil.  Pol.  music y  zmussMC,  to  force,  to  con- 
strain ;  mtmec',  to  be  obliged,  to  be  necessary ;  musisz  ate  bic, 
you  must  fight ;  Bohem.  musyti,  to  be  bound,  forced  to  do ; 
muspl,  one  compelled ;  mussenj,  compulsion,  necessity. 

Must  Lat.  mustumy  Fr.  matist,  mout,  the  juice  of  grapes ; 
Buss,  msto,  meat,  G.  most^  juice  of  fruits ;  Sw.  must,  juice, 
sap,  moisture,  pith,  substance ;  must  ijorden,  moisture  in  the 
earth ;  rotmust,  radical  moisture. 

Mustaches.  Mod.  Gr.  fiv<rra(,  mustaches,  /Lit;<rrcuci,whisker8 ; 
Gr.  fiwrrai,  upper  lip,  moustache  ;  ficurra^,  the  mouth,  jaws, 
upper  lip ;  Yenet.  mustazzo,  snout,  face  (in  a  depreciatory 
sense) ;  mustazzada,  a  blow  on  the  mouth ;  mustachiare,  to 
wry  the  mouth ;  It.  mostazso,  mustachio,  snout,  muzzle,  face. 
Derived  from  a  form  like  Lat.  masticare,  to  chew,  PI.  D. 
musseln,  mustern,  to  mutter,  on  the  principle  illustrated  under 
Muzzle. 

Mustard.  Yenet.  mostarda,  a  sauce  composed  of  boiled 
must  with  mustard-seed  boiled  in  vinegar;  Sp.  mosta^a, 
thickened  must ;  mostazo,  mustard ;  mostiUo,  sauce  composed 
of  mustard  and  sweet  wine. 

Muster.  An  inspection  of  troops.  Fr.  monstrer,  to  show ; 
momtre,  monetr^e,  a  view,  show,  sight,  muster  of.— -Cot. 

Musty.  From  PI.  D.  mulen,  to  make  a  sour  face,  may  be 
explained  Sw.  mulen,  gloomy ;  se  muien  ut,  to  look  sad  or 
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gloomy^  and  thence  (on  the  principle  explained  under  Mould) 
Dan.  mulne,  to  become  mouldy.  From  the  same  yerb  is 
formed  PI.  D.  muuhk^  muuhch  ( — Schutze),  sour-looking; 
muuhk  uut  seen,  to  look  sour,  to  sulk. — Brem.  Wtb.  Hence 
perhaps  PL  D.  muhirig,  in  Lippe  mustrig  (Deutsch.  Mun- 
darti  YI.),  and  the  synonymous  E.  musty.  The  /  of  muuhk 
is  lost  in  the  same  way  in  Sw.  mtMk  ;  ae  under  musk,  to  look 
sour,  leading  to  Prov.  Dan.  musk,  mustiness ;  muaken^  musty. 
Fris.  m^,  mutsch,  mttcksch,  sour-lookingi  sulky>  still. — 
Outzen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  led  in  a  different  direc- 
tion  by  Gael,  miisg,  rheum  that  gathers  round  the  eyes; 
mi^gach,  rheumy,  mouldy,  musty,  where  the  idea  seems 
taken  from  the  same  figure  as  in  Fr.  9e  moisir,  to  mould; 
mom,  mouldy,  musty ;  Lat.  mucere,  to  mould ;  mucor,  mould ; 
mucidus,  mouldy,  musfcy,  all  apparently  from  mucus,  Gael. 
muig,  smug,  the  sUme  of  the  nose. 

Mute.  The  syllables  mut,  muk,  mum,  kuk,  are  taken  to 
represent  the  slight  sounds  made  by  a  person  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  own  ill-temper,  or  kept  silent  by  his  fear  of  another. 
Hence  Lat.  mutire,  muttire,  to  murmur,  mutter.  Nihil 
mutire  audeo,  I  do  not  dare  to  utter  a  syllable.  G.  nicht 
einen  muck  von  sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound.  Du. 
niemand  dorst  kikken  nog  mikken,  no  one  dared  open  his 
mouth.  Magy.  kuk,  kukk,  a  mutter ;  kukkanni,  to  mutter. 
Then  by  the  same  train  of  thought  as  in  the  case  of  E.  mum, 
Lat.  mutus,  silent,  dumb ;  Serv.  muk,  silent ;  muchati,  to  be 
silent ;  Magy.  kuka,  dumb. 

Mute.  Dung  of  birds. — ^B.  Fr.  mutir,  to  mute  as  a 
hawk ;  esmeut,  the  droppings  of  a  bird.>-Got.  It.  smaltire, 
to  digest  one's  meat ;  smattare,  to  mute  as  a  hawk.  From 
the  liquid  nature  of  the  excrements  of  birds.  ON.  smelta, 
to  liquefy. 

Mutiny.  Fr.  mutin,  turbulent,  unquiet,  seditious;  Du. 
muyten,  to  mutter,  murmur,  excite  sedition  by  privy  whisper- 
ings; muitery,  sedition,  revolt;  Fin.  mutista,  to  whisper, 
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mutter;'  mutinay  muttering;  Bav.  mutemy  to  grumble. 
Mutilon,  mujssitare. — GL  in  Schm. 

To  Mutter.  Lat.  muttire,  to  utter  low  sounds.  Swab. 
nwUem,  to  make  sour  faces. 

Muzzle.  It.  mu8o,  Fr.  maseau  (for  musef),  the  snout  or 
muzzle  of  a  beast ;  It.  musolarey  to  muzzle  or  bind  up  the 
muzzle ;  Fr.  museliere,  a  muzzle  or  provender  bag ;  museroUe, 
a  musroU  or  noseband. 

A  depreciatory  term  for  the  jaws  and  mouthy  and  so  for 
the  mouth  of  a  beast,  is  often  taken  from  a  representation  of 
the  sounds  made  by  the  jaws  in  mumbling,  muttering,  or 
chewing.  So  from  Swiss  mauen,  mauelen,  to  chew,  mutten, 
to  chew,  to  eat,  we  have  niauel,  muhel,  Fr.  moue,  a  sour  face, 
G.  maul,  chops,  mouth,  ON.  muK,  a  snout ;  from  G.  murren, 
to  mutter,  grumble,  Lang,  nwiire,  a  sour  face,  mine  refrogn^e, 
also  as  Fr.  maure,  mmrrey  the  snout  or  muzzle — Cot. ;  from 
Bav.  mocken,  mucken,  to  mutter  discontentedly,  Du.  mocken, 
buccam  ducere  sive  movere,  to'  pout,  grumble,  tret — Bomhoff, 
It.  moccay  an  ugly  mouth,  Esthon.  mok,  the  snout,  moutii, 
lips ;  from  Du.  moffeleny  maffeleriy  to  maffle,  lisp  as  an  infant, 
move  the  jaws,  Bouchi  nwuffetety  to  move  the  lips,  Bav. 
mufferiy  to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth,  muffeleny  to 
mumble,  chew  with  difficulty,  Fr.  muffUy  mouffley  the  snout 
or  muzzle;  from  Bav.  mumpfeny  mumpfdny  to  mump  or 
mumble,  to  chew,  mumpfely  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way  It. 
musq  is  derived  from  forms  like  Gh*.  fivCony  Lat.  mussOy  or  E. 
musey  of  which  we  have  shown  that  the  original  sense  is  to 
mutter. 

To  Hab.  To  catch  or  seize,  properly  to  clap  the  hand  down 
upon  a  thing ;  in  Scotland  to  strike.  Dan.  nappey  to  snatch, 
snatch  at,  pluck ;  nap-tangy  nippers ;  Fin.  nappatay  suddenly 
to  seize,  to  snap,  to  pluck ;  Du.  knappeny  to  crack,  to  seize ; 
Fr.  naqtte-motichey  a  fly-catcher. 

The  sound  of  a  crack  is  represented  by  the  syllables  knap 
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or  knack,  wUch  are  fhence  Used  as  roots  in  the  signification 
of  any  kind  of  action  that  is  accompanied  by  a  cracking 
sound.  G.  knappetif  to  crackle  as  fire;  niisse  knappen  or 
knacken,  to  crack  nuts ;  knappem,  to  chew  hard  dry  food  into 
pieces  with  a  certain  noise ;  Fin.  napsaa,  to  crackle  as  the 
teeth  in  chewing ;  Fr.  naqueter  des  dens,  to  chatter  with  the 
teeth ;  Do.  knabbelen,  to  gnaw,  nibble. 

The  sense  is  then  extended  to  any  quick,  short  moyement, 
although  not  accompanied  by  audible  noise.  G.  knappen,  to 
nod,  jog,  totter,  move  to  and  fro — Kiittn. ;  ein  hrett  knappt 
auf,  springs  up — Schmeller ;  Fin.  napsahtaa,  to  yibrate  as  a 
pendulum,  to  wink;  Fr.  naqueter  de  la  queue,  to  wag  the 
tail. 

From  the  notion  of  a  short,  abrupt  movement  we  pass  to 
that  of  a  projection  or  excrescence,  a  part  of  a  surface  which 
starts  out  beyond  the  rest,  and  thence  to  the  idea  of  a  lump 
or  rounded  mass ;  Gael,  cnap,  strike,  beat,  a  stud,  knob,  lump, 
a  little  hill ;  N.  nabb,  a  peg  or  projection  to  hang  things  on ; 
ProY.  £.  to  nub,  to  push;  knap,  a  bud;  knoppet,  a  small 
lump ;  knob,  a  roimded  projection ;  N.  nobb,  knabb,  NE.  nab, 
the  rounded  summit  of  a  hill,  as  Nab-scar,  above  Grasmere  ; 
nob,  the  head ;  nobble,  a  lump ;  knoblocks,  nuhblinga,  small 
round  coals ;  Du.  knobbel,  a  knot,  lump,  hump. 

Bag.  Nagge  or  lytille  best,  bestula,  equillus.— Pr.  Pm. 
Du.,  Fris.  negghe,  equus  pumilus. — Kil.  Swiss  noggdi,  a 
dumpy  woman. — Id.  Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart.  The 
radical  meaning  is  simply  a  lump,  a  figure  often  taken  to  de* 
signate  anything  small  of  its  kind.  ON.  nabbi,  OFr.  nabe, 
nabot,  a  dwarf,  from  nab,  knob,  a  lump ;  Prov.  E.  knor,  knurl, 
a  dwarf,  from  knur,  a  knot. — Hal. 

In  the  last  article  has  been  traced  the  line  of  thought  from 
the  root  knack,  knapp  (passing  into  nag,  nab),  signifying  an 
abrupt  movement,  to  the  notion  of  a  projection,  prominence, 
lump.  In  the  original  sense  may  be  mentioned  Prov.  E. 
nag,  to  jog,  whence  nogs,  the  projecting  handles  of  a  scythe ; 
Dan.  knag,  a  wooden  peg,  cog  of  wheel,  handle  of  a  scythe ; 
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GtteL  cnag,  to  crack,  snap  the  fingers,  rap,  knock;  a  knock, 
knob,  peg ;  Prov.  E.  nug,  a  protuberance  or  knob,  a  block ; 
nughead,  a  blockhead,  and  nugget,  a  small  lump,  a  name  with 
which  the  gold  workings  of  late  years  has  made  us  so  familiar. 

Bagging,  H aggy.  A  nagging  pain  is  a  slight  but  constant 
pain,  as  the  toothache,  an  irritating  pain.  Naggy,  touchy, 
irritable. — Hal.  N.  nagga,  to  gnaw,  to  irritate,  plague,  dis- 
turb ;  Sw.  nagga,  to  gnaw,  to  prick. 

HaiL  G.  nagelj  both  a  nail  of  the  hand  and  a  nail  to 
fasten  with;  ON.  nagly  n&gl,  unguis,  nagU,  davus;  Goth. 
ganagljany  to  fasten  with  nails;  Lith.  n&gM,  nail  of  the 
finger,  hoof,  claw ;  naginti,  to  scratch ;  Serv.  nokat,  Bohem. 
nehet,  Gh*.  ow(,  Sanscr.  nakha,  unguis;  Fin.  nakla,  naula^ 
clayus.  Fin.  naula  is  specially  applied  to  the  nails  by  which 
the  different  weights  are  marked  on  a  steelyard,  and  hence 
(as  Esthon.  naggel)  signifies  a  pound  weight,  explaining  the 
E.  nail,  a  measure  of  cloth,  viz.  the  length  marked  off  by 
the  first  nail  on  the  yard  measure. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  artificial  nail  is  named  from 
the  natural  implement  of  scratching,  as  Lat.  dams,  a  nail, 
from  an  equivalent  of  E.  daw  /  and  as  scratching  and  biting 
are  like  in  effect,  the  word  is  derived  by  Grimm  from  nagen, 
to  gnaw  or  bite.  ON.  nagga,  N.  nagga^  nugga,  nygja,  to  rub^ 
to  scrape ;  Sw.  nagga,  to  prick. 

For  the  identity  of  o^x  ^^'^  I^^*  unguis  see  Nave. 

Haked.  Goth,  naquaths,  OHG.  nakot,  G.  nackt,  ON.  nee- 
quidr,  nakinn,  naktr,  Lith.  nogas,  Pol.  nagi,  Gad.  nockd,  W. 
noeth,  Lat.  nudua,  Sanscr.  nagna. 

As  the  essence  of  nakedness  is  having  the  skin  displayed, 
Adelung  suggests  Fin.  noAca,  Lap.  nakke,  the  skin,  as  the 
origin  of  the  word,  which  however  does  not  appear  a  very 
probable  solution  of  the  problem. 

Hame.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Latin  forms,  Fr. 
nwn,  It.  nome,  Lat.  nomen,  name,  agnomen,  cognomen,  igno- 
tuB,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  explaining  the  word  from  (gnoo) 
gnosco,  to  know,  as  that  by  which  a  thing  is  known.    But 
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Or.  ovofAa,  owiia,  ill  accords  with  sacli  a  theory,  and  the  form 
nam,  with  more  or  less  modification,  is  common  to  the  whole 
series  of  Indo-European  and  Finnic  languages  to  the  extremity 
of  Siberia.  Goth,  namo,  ON.  nafn,  namn,  Fin.  mW,  Lap.  namm 
(nimmety  to  mark,  observe),  Wotiak  fdm,  nam,  Ostiak  nem, 
nimta,  nipta,  Magy.  nev,  Mordvinian  liim,  Tscheremiss  lem, 
Samoiede  mm,  nifnde,  Gael,  ainm,  W,  ento,  Bret,  hano,  Pross. 
emnes,  Boh.  j'meno,  Pol.  imip,  Sanscr.  ndman,  Pers.  n&m,  Turk. 
ndm,  name.  Turk,  ndm  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  reputa- 
tion, to  be  compared  with  Lat.  iffnaminia. 

Bap.  1.  A  short  sleep,  properly  a  nod.  G.  knappen,  to 
moTe  to  and  fro,  nod,  jog,  totter — Kiittn. ;  Swiss  gnappsen,  to 
nod.  See  Nab.  So  Fin.  nuokkata,  to  nod ;  nukkua,  to  fall 
asleep. 

2.  AS.  hnoppa,  Du.  noppe,  flock  or  nap  of  cloth,  noppig, 
shaggy;  N.  napp,  shag,  pile,  the  raised  pile  on  a  coimter- 
pane ;  TM^a,  shaggy ;  PI.  D.  nobben,  flocks  or  knots  of  wool 
upon  cloth ;  Du.  noppen,  Sw.  noppa,  Fr.  noper,  to  nip  off  the 
knots  on  the  surfEUse  of  doth.  The  women  by  whom  this 
was  done  were  formerly  called  nopstera. 

It  seems  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  the  act  of  plucking 
at  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  whether  in  raising  the  nap  or  in 
nipping  off  the  irregular  flocks.  PI.  D.  nobben,  gnobben,  (of 
horses)  to  nibble  each  other,  as  if  picking  the  knots  from 
each  others'  coat.  N.  nappa,  nuppa,  to  pluck,  as  hair  or  fea- 
thers, to  pluck  a  fowl,  to  twitch;  nappa,  to  raise  the  nap 
upon  cloth ;  Sw.  nappra  $ik,  to  prone  oneself  as  birds ;  Fin. 
nappata,  nappia,  to  pluck,  as  berries;  Esthon.  nappima,  G. 
kneipen,  to  nip,  to  twitch ;  Lap.  nappet,  to  cut  off  the  extremi- 
ties, to  crop ;  Gt.  icrairra>,  yi;airra>,  to  card  or  comb  wool,  to 
dress  cloth ;  yva4>aKKx>v,  flock,  wool  scratched  off  in  dressing ; 
Mod.  Gr.  yvaiftaXov,  shearing  of  cloth;  Kva(l>€vs,  a  fuller; 
KPa4>os,  a  teasel  or  wool  card ;  Kvam,  to  scrape,  grate,  scratch. 

Hape.  Properly  the  projecting  part  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  then  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  AS.  cnap,  the 
top  of  anything,  brow  of  a  hill ;  W.  cnap,  a  knob,  boss.     See 
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Nab.  The  W.  gweffil  is  translated  by  Eichards  the  noddle 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  by  Spurrell  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  In  the  same  way  Fr.  nt^quey  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is 
identical  with  Gael,  cnoc,  cnuicy  ON.  hnuk^  a  knoll,  hillock. 
W.  cntcc,  a  knob,  bunch,  lump ;  cntoc  y  gtoegily  the  back  part 
of  the  scull.  Compare  also  ON.  hnaeki,  N.  nakkje,  the  back 
q£  the  head ;  G.  naeken,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back. 

Hapery,  Hapkin.  It.  nappa,  a  table-doth,  napkin ;  the  tuft 
or  tassel  that  is  carried  at  a  lance's  end ;  nappe,  the  jesses  of 
a  hawk,  labels  of  a  mitre,  ribands  or  tassels  of  a  garland. 

A  parallel  form  with  Lat.  mappa,  a  dout,  as  Fr.  natte  with 
£.  mcttf  and  like  mappa  originally  signifying  a  tuft.  £.  knap 
or  knopf  a  bud,  button,  knob. 

BaiTOW.    AS.  nearwe,  narrow.    See  Near. 

HarwhaL  The  sea  unicorn,  ON.  ndhvalr,  so  called  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  pallid  colour  of  the  skin ;  nd,  ndr,  a  corpse. 

Hasty.  Formerly  written  nasky.  **  Maulav^,  ill- washed, 
nasky*^ — Cot.  PI.  D.  nask,  and  with  the  negative  particle 
which  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  force  of  disagreeable 
things,  unnaak,  dirty,  piggish,  especially  applied  to  eating 
or  filthy  talk.— Brem.  Wtb.  In  the  same  way  with  and 
without  the  negative  particle  Sw.  snaskigy  omaskig,  immun- 
dus,  spurcus ;  Lap.  naske,  sordidus — Ihre ;  Syrianian  njasti, 
dirt ;  njasties,  dirty.  The  pig  is  so  generally  taken  as  a  type 
of  dirtiness  that  the  word  may  well  be  taken  from  Fin. 
naaki,  a  pig,  as  Lat.  spurcus  apparently  from  parens.  Or 
possibly  it  may  be  taken  from  a  representation  of  the  smacking 
noise  which  accompanies  a  piggish  way  of  eating,  and  from 
which  the  Fin.  naski,  a  pig,  seems  to  be  taken.  Fin.  naskia, 
to  make  a  noise  with  the  lips  in  chewing,  like  a  pig  eating ; 
Dan.  snaske,  to  champ  one's  food  with  a  smacking  noise ;  Sw. 
snaska,  to  eat  greedily. — Ihre. 

Haught,  Haughty.  AS.  na-wiht,  naht,  neaht,  no-whit, 
naught,  nothing.     Naughty,  good  for  nothing. 

Have,  1,  Havel.  G.  nabe,  nabel,  PI.  D.  nave,  navel,  nave  of 
a  wheel. — ^Adelung.     G.  nabel,  Du.  navel,  ON.  nablt,  nafii. 
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-Sanscr.  nabhi,  the  navel ;  Fin.  napa.  Lap.  nape^  navel^  centre, 
axis ;  Esthon.  nabba^  navel. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  knob,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel  being  originally  merely  the  end  of  the  axle  projecting 
through  the  solid  circle  which  formed  the  wheel.  ON,  ndbbi, 
a  knoll,  hillock ;  W.  cnap,  a  knob,  boss,  button.  The  navel  is 
the  remnant  of  the  cord  by  which  the  foetus  is  attached  te 
the  mother's  womb,  and  appears  at  the  first  period  of  life  as  a 
button  or  small  projection.  It  is  thus  appropriately  express- 
ed by  a  diminutive  of  nave,  navel.  In  like  manner  Gr. 
oiA(l>aXos,  Lat.  umbilicus,  a  navel,  are  diminutives  of  umbo,  a 
knob  or  boss.  Boh.  pup,  an  excrescence;  pupen,  a  bud; 
pupek,  navel.  The  radical  identity  of  ofjLtfHiXos  and  navel  has 
been  very  generally  recognized,  although  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  has  not  been  very  clearly  made  out.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  numerous  cases  where  an  initial  n 
has  been  either  lost  or  added,  as  in  E.  umpire  from  nompair, 
apron  from  napron,  auger  from  nauger.  The  loss  of  the  initial 
n  in  nob,  and  the  nasalization  of  the  final  6  (as  in  Fr. 
nabot,  namhot,  a  dwarf),  produce  the  radical  syllable  in  umbo 
and  oful>akos.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  n  of  nave  is  lost  in 
other  cases,  as  in  Du.  aaf,  ave,  for  naaf,  nave,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel,  and  in  auger,  Du.  evigher  for  netigher,  Fin.  napa-kairi, 
literally  centre-bit.  Moreover,  the  n  which  is  lost  in  umbo 
and  ofi(f>aXos  is  again  replaced  in  Fr.  nombril. 

The  relation  of  Lat.  unguis,  ungula,  to  owx,  nail,  may  be 
explained  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  regarding  wx  as  the 
radical  syllable ;  and  here  too  the  same  loss  of  the  initial  n  is 
found  in  the  probable  root,  Sw.  agga  and  nagga,  to  prick. 

2.  Mid.  Lat.  navis,  Fr.  nef,  the  part  of  the  church  in 
which  the  laity  were  placed.  ^'Navem  quoque  basilicae 
auxit." — Orderic.  Vital.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  vaulted 
roof,  the  curved  roofs  of  African  huts  being  compared  by 
Sallust  to  the  hull  of  a  ship.  ''  Oblonga  incurvis  lateribus 
tecta  quasi  navium  carinae  sunt."  Bucange  gives  several 
instances  in  which  navis  is  used  for  the  vaulted  roof  over  part 
VOL.  n.  2  Q 
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of  a  church.     *^  Simulque  et  in  nave  qusB  est  super  altare 
sarta  tecta  omnia  noviter  restauravit."    It  is  remarkable  that 
Sp.  cubo  is  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  It.  cuhaj  the  nave  or  middle 
aisle  of  a  church. 
Hay.    For  ne  aye,  Goth,  niaiv,  never. 

A  peerless  firelock  peece — 
That  to  my  vits  was  nay  the  like  in  Turkey  nor  in  Greece. 

Gascoigne. 

'  Heap.  Scanty,  deficient. — B.  Netqhtide,  the  low  tides,  as 
opposed  to  the  spring  or  high  tides  at  new  and  full  moon. 
ON.  neppr,  narrow,  contracted ;  feomeppr,  short-lived ;  Dan. 
neppe,  scarcely,  hardly ;  knap,  scanty ;  knappe  af,  to  stint, 
curtail. 

Hear,  HigL     Goth,  nehv,  comp.  nehvis,  AS.  neah,  nigh,  ' 
near ;   near,  nearer ;    nehst,  nyhst,  next.     Oa  hider  near, 
come  nearer. — Gen.  27.  21.    ON.  nd,  ncerri,  ncerstr,  OHG.  nah, 
naher,  nahist,  Dan.  (as  E.  former)  nter,  nuemiere,  no^rmest 
W.  nes,  nesaeh,  nemf,  near,  nearer,  nearest. 

Heat.     1.  Fr.  net,  Lat.  nitidus,  from  niteo,  to  shine. 

2.  ON.  naut,  an  ox.  AS.  nyten  is  however  applied  to 
animals  in  general,  although  mostly  to  cattle.  **  Seo  nffiddre 
was  geappre  thonne  ealle  tha  othre  nytenu,^*  the  serpent  was 
more  cunning  than  all  other  beasts.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  unintelligent,  from  AS.  nitan  for  ne  witan,  not  to 
know.  ^'Tham  neatum  is  gecynde  that  hi  nyUm  hwset  hi 
send,"  it  is  the  nature  of  beasts  that  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  "Tha  unsceadwisan  neotenay^  the  unintelligent 
beasts. — Booth  xiv.  3.  2.  In  the  same  way  the  term  hea%t 
is  appropriated  in  the  language  of  graziers  and  butchers  to  an 
ox.  Mod.  Gr.  oXoyov^  signifying  irrational  (akoyov  fyiov, 
brute  beast),  is  appropriated  by  custom  to  a  horse  (of  which 
it  is  the  regular  name),  as  E.  nea;t  to  oxen. 

Heb,  Hib.  AS.  neb,  beak,  then  nose,  &ce,  countenance. 
Neh  with  neb,  face  to  face ;  neb-wlite,  beauty  of  countenance ; 
ON.  nebbi,  Du.  nebbe,  snebbe,  G.  schnabel,  beak  of  a  bird. 
Sc.  neb,  like  E.  nib,  is  used  for  any  sharp  point,  as  the  neb  of 
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a  pen^  of  a  knife.  N.  nibba,  nibbestem,  sharp  projectiiig 
rock.  ON.  nibba,  also  a  promontory ;  nibbaz  (of  oxen)^  to 
butt  each  other. 

As  rutb  represents  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  large  or 
rounded  implement^  nib  or  neb  seems  to  represent  that  of  a 
small  or  pointed  one.  Da.  knip,  a  flip^  crack  $  knippen, 
snippen,  to  clip,  snip ;  G.  scAtiabel,  Da.  snabel,  beak,  is  that 
with  which  the  bird  snap^  ;  anabbent  to  pecki  bite,  snatch. — 
Kil. 

Heck.  AS.  hneccdf  the  back  of  the  head^  neck;  Dan. 
nakke,  nape  of  the  neck  and  back  part  of  the  head.  At  boie 
nakken/or,  to  bend  the  neck  to.  ON.  hnacki,  N.  nakkje,  the 
back  of  the  head ;  nakke  hola^  the  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  Da.  naky  nek,  mk,  the  nape,  neck^  Jemand  den  nek 
keereuy  to  turn  one's  back  to  a  person  ;  stief  van  nekke,  stiff- 
necked;  de  nek  onder^tjoek  buigen,  to  submit.  Fr.  nuquey 
the  nape. 

The  primary  meaning,  as  shown  under  Nape,  is  the  pro- 
minent part  at  the  back  of  the  head.  N.  nakk,  a  knoll,  pro- 
minence on  the  side  of  a  hill^ 

Heed.  AS.  nead,  neadhad,  necessity ;  nead*nyman,  to  take 
by  force ;  Du.  nood,  G.  noth,  need,  want,  distress,  affliction ; 
Russ.  nudti\  Boh.  nutiti,  to  constrain;  Buss,  nuzhd,  need, 
indigence,  want. 

The  explanation  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  ON.  gnaud, 
naud,  fremitus,  the  noise  made  by  yiolent  action  of  any  kind, 
the  dashing  of  ships  together^  clashing  of  swords,  roaring  of 
flame.  Skipa  gnatui,  fremitus  navium ;  hrcedilig  hjorva  gnaud, 
the  dreadful  clash  of  swords.  Onat$da,  nauda,  fremere,  stre- 
pere,  vel  assidue  premere,  affligere,  vexare.  The  expression 
representing  the  audible  accompaniment  of  yiolent  action  is 
first  transferred  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  object  upon 
which  the  action  is  exerted,  and  then  to  the  abstract  idea  of  vio- 
lence, force,  compulsion.  Elld  gnatidadi  vida  um  e^'ar,  the 
fire  roared  wide  among  the  islands.  Bce/r  thola  naud,  igne 
violantur  tecta,  the  roo£9  suffer  the  violence  [of  fire].     Ver 
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naud  ofmer  snatidam,  the  sea  raged  aroimd  poor  me.  Vidr 
tholir  naud,  the  ship  endures  the  battering  [of  the  waves], 
yexatur  fiuctibiis.  Nauda,  to  press  hard  upon ;  naudga,  to 
offer  yiolence  to,  to  compeL 

Another  form  of  the  verb  is  ON.  gnya,  properly  signifying 
to  roar,  then  to  act  with  violence  on,  to  rub,  to  knead.  Sw. 
gny,  murmur,  dash,  noise.  ON.  Stormurinn  gnyr  d  husum, 
the  storm  roars  upon  the  house.  Meat  gntiddi  a  Sturla,  Most 
persecuted  Sturla. 

Veedflre.  Fire  produced  by  firiction  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
—Jam.,  Q.  notfeur;  Sw.  gnida,  to  rub.  Like  need  (accord- 
ing to  our  explanation),  from  the  sound  acompanying  all 
effective  exertion  of  force.  ON.  gngdr,  aquarum  strepitus. 
**  Illos  sacrilegos  ignes  quos  nedfir  vocant,  sive  omnes — ^paga- 
norum  observationes  diligenter  prohibeant.*' — Gapit.  Car. 
Mag.  in  Due.  The  peasants  in  many  parts  of  Germany  were 
accustomed  on  St  John's  eve  to  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  a 
rope  rapidly  to  and  fro  round  a  stake,  and  applying  the  ashes 
to  superstitious  purposes. 

Needle.  Goth,  nethla,  OHG.  n6ddla,  n&lda,  Du.  naelde, 
ON.  nal,  Bret,  nadoz,  W.  nodtoydd,  Gael,  snaihad,  Manx 
enaidy  a  needle.  Du.  ncteden,  naeyen,  OHG.  nagan,  nawan, 
ndan,  Q.  niihen,  to  sew ;  W,  noden,  Gael,  math,  Manx  enaie, 
thread.  Fin.  negla,  neula,  a  needle ;  knuppi-neula  (a  headed 
needle),  a  pin ;  neuliainen  (a  stinger),  a  wasp.  Estlion.  nog- 
gel,  nool,  a  needle,  sting  of  an  insect;  noggene,  nogges,  a 
stinging-nettle. 

In  the  foregoing  forms  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  root  nad, 
nag,  signifying  prick  or  sting,  which  may  explain  Goth,  nadr, 
W.  neidr,  AS.  nceddre,  an  adder. 

Vegro.    Sp.  negro,  Lat.  niger,  black. 

Veit    A  female  serf.    Lat.  nativa. 

To  Veigh.  AS.  hnwgan,  ON.  hneggia,  Sw.  gn^egga,  PL  D. 
nichen,  Fr.  kennir,  It.  nitrire,  all  representing  the  sound.  Sc. 
nicher,  nicker,  to  neigh,  to  laugh  coarsely. 

Veighbour.    AS.  neah-bur,  neah-man,   G.    naohbar,    Du. 
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iuury  Dan.  nabo,  fern,  tuiboerske,  neighbour.  From  AS.  neah; 
nigliy  near,  and  Dan.  boe^  G.  bauen,  to  till,  cultivate,  dwell, 
G.  batier,  a  boor,  cultiyator,  peasant.  Dan.  bo,  a  dwelling. 
AS.  neah-gehiise,  neighbours. 

neither.  AS.  ndther,  nawther,  from  the  negative  ne  and 
either. 

Valve.  ON.  hnefi,  knefi,  a  fist,  handful.  Hence  Sc.  nevet, 
navel,  to  strike  with  the  fist;  niffery  to  exchange,  to  pasa 
from  one  neive  to  another. 

Vepe.     See  Turnip. 

Vephew.  From  Lat.  nepot\  descendant,  Yenet.  nevodo, 
neodo,  and  thence  by  the  common  conversion  of  an  internal 
dU}  u,  or  y,  Fr.  neveu,  Sc.  nevoy,  E.  nephew.  One  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  Lap.  agrees  in  so  singularly  close  a 
manner  with  Lat.  is  seen  in  Lap.  napat,  sister's  son. 

Vesoook.  One  that  was  never  from  home,  a  fondling. — B. 
Bav.  nestqtiackf  nestkack,  PL  D.  nestkiken,  the  youngest  bird 
of  a  brood,  youngest  child  in  a  family.  From  E.  quicky  Bav* 
keck,  lively  (keckwasser,  spring-water;  keckailber,  quick- 
silver), sich  kecken,  kicken,  erkucken,  to  revive ;  aufqueckeln, 
to  take  care  of  a  weakly  child  or  sick  person,  to  cocker.  Re- 
focillare,  erkucken. — Schmeller. 

Veah.  AS.  hnesc,  tender,  soft,  week.  Properly  moist* 
Goth,  natjan,  G.  benetzen,  to  wet ;  G.  nass,  Du.  nat,  wet ;  Fin, 
neate,  moisture ;  ntwska,  Esthon.  niUk,  wet ;  Lat.  Nottis,  the 
(moist)  South  wind. 

Vest.  Pol.  gniazdo,  nest,  breed;  Bret,  neiz,  W.  nyth, 
GaeL  nead,  Lat.  nidus. 

Vet  1.  Goth,  nati,  Fin.  nuotta,  ON.  not,  G.  netz,  Bret. 
neud. 

2.  See  Neat. 

Vether.  ON.  nedan,  imder;  nedri,  lower,  nedstr,  lowest 
(adj.) ;  G.  nieder,  lower ;  AS.  neothan,  beneath ;  neothe* 
toeard,  downwards. 

Vettle.  G.  neasel,  PI.  D.  nettel,  Sw.  neasla,  N.  netla,  Dan. 
ncelde,  ON.  nhtr,  notru-gras,  firom  ndtra,  to  shiver,  probably 
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in  the  sense  of  tingling  with  pain.  In  a  similar  way  GF. 
zUter-adl,  the  electric  eel,  from  zittem,  to  shiver. 

New.  Goth.  nit{fOf  ON.  nyr,  Bret,  nevez,  Gael,  nuadh,  Lat. 
novus,  Gr.  v€os,  Sanscr.  nawa. 

Vewt.     A  water-lizard.     Otherwise  ewt,  ecet,  eft. 

Vert.  AS.  neah,  near,  nigh ;  nekst,  nyhstj  nighest,  next, 
last,  ^t  nyhstan,  at  last.  Seoihthen  ich  vhu  ischritoen  nexst, 
since  I  was  last  shriven. — ^Anor.  Kiwle  320. 

Vias.  It.  nido,  ntdio,  nest;  nidare,  nidiare,  to  nestle; 
ntdace,  nidasofalcone,  an  eyas  hawk,  a  young  hawk  taken  out 
of  her  nest. — Fl.  Fr.  niais,  a  nestling,  novice,  simple  and 
inexperienced  giill.-^Cot. 

To  Nibble.  Du.  knabbelen,  knibbelen,  to  nibble,  also  (as 
Fin.  napista)  to  grumble,  wrangle,  bargain ;  knabbeler,  Fin. 
napisia,  a  quarrelsome  person ;  G.  knaupeln,  to  gnaw,  pick  a 
bone,  nibble;  Swiss  knubeln,  to  pick,  work  with  a  pointed 
implement ;  PI.  D.  knappem,  knuppem,  knubbem,  to  munch 
dry  hard  food  with  a  crunclung  noise,  to  nibble  as  mice  or 
rats — Danneil ;  G.  knappen,  to  gnaw,  bite,  pick,  or  nibble— 
Eiittn. ;  PI.  D.  knabbeln^  gnabbeln,  gnawweln,  to  gnaw  audibly. 
Dao  gnabbelt  'n  mus.  When  the  noise  is  somewhat  finer  it  is 
replaced  by  gnibbeln^  kntbbeln,  nibbeln,  to  nibble,  eat  by  little 
bits,  like  a  goat. — Danneil.  Fin.  napsaa,  to  sound  as  the 
teeth  in  gnawing,  to  strike  lightly. 

Viee,  From  Fr.  nice,  foolish,  simple;  Prov.  nesci,  Ptg. 
nesoio,  Sp.  neoio,  foolish,  imprudent,  ignorant ;  Lat.  nesdus, 
ignorant, 

Aingois  s'en  joue  i  la  pelotte 

Comme  pucelle  nice  et  eotte. — R.  IL  6920. 

Nicstte  fut  et  ne  pensoit 

A  nul  mal  engin  quel  qu'il  Boit, — 

Mais  mottlt  estoit  joyeuae  et  gaye. — ^Ibid.  1230. 

In  Chaucer's  translation : 

Nice  [simple]  she  ywas  but  she  ne  mente 
None  harme  ne  sleight  in  her  entente. 
For  he  was  njfce  and  knowth  no  wisdome. — R.  O. 
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The  change  of  meaning  to  the  modem  sense  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  ot/ond,  which  like  nice  originally  signified  fool- 
ish,  and  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of  foolishly  attached  to, 
and  finally  in  that  of  much  attached.  Chaucer  uses  nice  fare 
for  foolish  to  do,  overstrained  precautions. 

Quoth  FandaruB,  thou  hast  a  ful  grete  care 
Lest  that  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  mone. 
Why  Lord !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice /are. 

Tr.  and  Cr.  1.  1030. 

Hence  the  term  was  applied  to  foolish  particularity,  over-re- 
gard to  trifling  matterSi  attention  to  minutiae. 

Nettles  which,  if  they  be  nicely  handled,  sting  and  prick,  but  if  hard 
and  roughly  pressed,  are  pulled  up  without  harm.— Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

Marcus  Cato — never  made  ceremony  or  niceness  to  praise  himself  openly. 
—Holland,  Plutarch,  ibid. 

And  eke  that  age  despised  niceness  yain 
Enured  to  hardness,  and  to  homely  fare. — F.  Q. 

A  nice  distinctio^i  is  one  that  is  taken  by  over-refined  reason- 
ing ;  a  person  nice  in  his  eating  is  one  who  is  over-particular 
in  his  choice,  and  nice  food  is  what  pleases  the  appetite  of 
such  a  person.  A  remembrance  of  the  original  meaning  is 
preserved  in  the  antithesis  of  the  proverb,  More  nice  than 
wise. 

Viche.  Fr.  niche^  It.  nicchio,  nicchia,  a  recess  for  a  statue 
in  a  wall,  also  a  nick  or  nock. — Fl.    A  nick  in  the  wall. 

Nick,  VotcL  It.  nicchio,  a  nick  or  nock ;  nocchia,  nocca^ 
a  nock,  notch,  or  knuckle,  as  of  a  bow,  or  of  one's  fingers.  G-. 
hnicky  the  clear  sound  of  a  weak  or  slender  body  when  it  gets 
suddenly  a  chink,  crack,  or  burst.  Das  glas  that  einen  knick, 
the  glass  gave  a  crack.  Also  the  crack  or  chink  that  takes 
its  rise  with  such  a  sound. — Kiittn.  Einen  knick  in  einen 
zweig  machen,  to  crack  or  break  a  twig.  JEin  reis  knicken, 
to  half  break  and  half  bend  a  young  branch. 

The  notion  of  a  nick  or  notch  may  be  taken  from  a  crack  in 
a  hard  body,  but  more  frequently  probably  from  the  image 
of  a  sharp,  sudden  movement,  represented  by  the  sound  knick 
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or  knock,  G.  nicken,  to  nod,  to  wink ;  N.  nokka,  to  rock ; 
nykkje,  to  pluck  or  twitch.  Then,  as  in  similar  cases,  the 
tenn  is  applied  to  an  indentation  or  projection.  So  from  Fr. 
hocheTy  to  nod,  jog,  shake,  hoche,  oche,  a  nick  or  notch.  See 
Cog.  It  should  he  observed  that  It.  nocchio  is  not  only  a 
notch  but  a  projection,  a  knot  or  knob. 

Vick,  2,  Old  Vick.  PI.  D.  Nikker,  the  hangman,  also  the 
Devil  as  the  executioner  prepared  for  the  condemned  of  the 
human  race  at  the  great  day  of  judgment.  The  same  office 
is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  ordinary  G.  exclamation  der  Benker! 
hole  mich  der  Henker!  the  Devil  take  me :  not  the  ordinary 
hangman. 

AS.  hfUBcariy  Du.  nekken,  to  kill.  Den  nek  breken,  to  break 
one's  neck,  to  kill  one.  So  in  E.  slang,  to  scrag,  to  hang, 
from  scrag,  the  neck;  nubbing,  hanging,  nub,  the  neck. 
Magy.  nyakf  the  neck,  nyakazni,  decollare,  to  behead. 

Vickname.  Ekename  or  nekename,  agnomen. — Pr.  Pm. 
ON.  auknefni,  Sw.  dknamn,  G.  etch-,  ekeU,  dkel-,  neck-,  bker- 
name,  a  surname,  nickname.  Taken  separately  we  should 
Explain  auknefni,  ekename,  firom  ON.  auk,  E.  eke,  in  addi- 
tion, besides;  nickname,  as  a  name  given  in  derision,  from 
'Er.  fairs  la  nique,  to  jeer,  or  G.  necken,  to  tease  or  plague. 

Susuiro,  a  privy  whisperer  that  slaundereth,  backbiteth,  and  nicketh 
one's  name. — Junius  Nomenclator  in  Pr.  Pm. 

But  the  great  variety  of  forms  looks  more  like  a  series  of 
corruptions  of  a  common  original,  which  being  no  longer  un- 
derstood has  been  accidentally  modified  or  twisted  in  differ- 
ent directions  in  order  to  suit  the  meaning.  And  such  an 
original  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Lap.  like  namm,  Fin.  Uika 
nimi,  Esthon.  liig  nimmi,  a  by-name,  surname,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  which  in  the  three  languages  signifies  in  excess  of, 
beside.  Esthon.  liig-te  (te,  way),  a  by-way,  wrong  road ;  Kig- 
Juus,  false  hair,  a  wig.  The  originid  meaning  of  the  word  is 
probably  side,  whence  Esthon.  liggi,  Fin.  liki,  near.  The  same 
element  may  be  recognized  in  W.  Uysenw,  Bret,  leshano,  a  sur- 
name, nickname,  the  first  element  of  whidh  is  used  exactly 
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as  the  Finnish  particle.  Bret,  les-tad,  a  stepfather ;  W.  llys^ 
blanty  step-children ;  Bret.  UZy  a  haunch,  border,  and  as  a 
prep,  near ;  W.  lly^Uy  to  set  aside ;  ystlys,  a  side,  a  flank. 

The  change  from  an  initial  /  to  n  is  seen  in  It.  Hvello, 
nivello,  level ;  Lat.  lympha  and  nympha;  It.  lanfa  and  nanfay 
orange-flower  water  ;  Fr.  lentilk  and  nentilley  a  lentil,  &c. 

Vieoe.  OFr.  niepce,  niice. — Cot.  The  dialect  of  Cham- 
pagne has  niepa,  nies^  nephew ;  niepce,  niece,  from  Lat.  nepos. 

Vidget.     See  Niggle. 

Vifle.  A  trifle.  Norman  mveloter,  to  amuse  oneself  with 
trifles.  Niffnaff^y  trifles,  knicknacks. — Hal.  The  radical 
image  is  a  snap  with  the  fingers,  used  as  a  type  of  something 
worthless,  as  when  we  snap  our  fingers,  and  say  I  do'nt  care 
that  for  you.  Fr.  niquet,  a  knicke,  tlicke,  snap  with  the 
fingers,  a  trifle,  nifle,  bauble,  matter  of  small  value.  G. 
knipp,  a  snap  or  fillip  with  the  fingers ;  Fr.  nipesy  trash, 
nifles,  trifles.— Cot.  To  nibble^  to  fiddle  with  the  fingers. — 
Hal.    See  Knicknack. 

Viggard.  The  habit  of  attention  to  minute  gains  in  earn- 
ing money  is  closely  connected  with  a  careful  unwillingness 
to  spend,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  niggard  is  one  who 
scrapes  up  money  by  little  and  little.  N.  nyggja,  to  gnaw, 
rub,  scrape;  Sw.  njugga  ikop  penningar,  to  scrape  up 
mpnej ;  njugga  mdd  en  i  penningar,  to  keep  one  short  of 
money;  njugg,  niggardly,  sparing;  Lap.  nagget,  to  scrape 
together  ;  N.  gntka,  to  rub,  to  drudge,  to  seek  pertinaciously 
for  small  advantages ;  gnikjen,  nikjen,  nugg/en,  stingy,  scrap- 
ing, explaining  0£.  niggan,  while  PI.  D.  gnegeln,  to  be 
miserly,  N.  nikker,  stingy,  correspond  to  NE.  nagre,  a 
miserly  person. 

The  same  ultimate  reference  to  the  idea  of  rubbing  is 

fotmd  in  Dan.  gnide,  to  rub ;  gnidsk,  niggardly ;  Bav.  Jretten, 

to  rub,  to  earn  a  scanty  living  with  pains  and  difficulty ;  It. 

/rugare,  to  rub,  to  pinch  and  spare  miserably,  to  spend  or 

feed  sparingly,  to  nse  frugality, — Fl. 

To  Niggle,    To  trifle,  nibble,  eat,  or  do  anything  mincingly. 
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— Hal.  To  work  in  a  niggling  way  is  to  do  a  thing  by  re* 
peated  small  efforts,  like  a  person  nibbling  at  a  bone.  Swiss 
niggele,  operam  snam  in  re  parvft  mannari&  collocaie. — Idiot. 
Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart  To  naggle,  to  gnaw. — Hal. 
Sw.  nagga^  to  gnaw,  to  nibble ;  N.  gnaga,  to  gnaw,  to  toil 
assiduously  with  little  effect ;  gnika,  to  rub,  to  work  slow  and 
in  a  petty  way.  To  nig,  to  dip  money ;  nigged  ashlar,  stone 
worked  with  a  pointed  hammer. — Hal. 

VigL     See  Near. 

Vight.  Goth,  nahts,  Lat.  noz  (nocf),  W.  nos,  Slav,  noe 
(nots)i  Lith.  naktis.  We  might  fancy  that  the  ultimate  sig- 
nification was  a  negation  of  light,  ne^light,  ne-lux,  as  Ir. 
sorcha,  light,  bright ;  doreha,  dark ;  Lat.  noUe  for  ne-velle. 

Vightingale.  The  bird  that  sings  by  night.  ON.  gala,  to 
sing,  to  crow  like  a  cock,  the  origin  of  Lat.  gallus. 

Nightmare.     See  Mare. 

To  Vim.  To  take  by  stealth.  Goth,  niman,  Lith.  imti,  to 
take ;  Lat.  emere,  to  buy ;  ON.  nema,  to  take,  take  away. 

VimUe.  AS.  numol,  capax,  tenax,  rapax. — Lye.  ON. 
nema,  nam,  numit,  to  take,  and  hence,  as  Dan.  nemme,  to  learn, 
to  apprehend,  nem,  quick  of  apprehension,  handy,  adroit. 
Den  nemmeste  maade,  the  readiest  way. 

Vincompoop.  A  corruption  of  non  compos  mentis,  the  legal 
phrase  for  a  person  not  in  possession  of  his  mind. 

Vine.  Lat.  novem,  Gr.  €W€a,  ON.  niu,  W.  naw,  Sanscr. 
navan, 

Vinny.  Sp.  niho,  an  infant,  a  childish  person ;  ninear,  to 
behave  in  a  childish  manner.  Mod.  Gr.  vtviov,  a  child,  doll, 
simpleton ;  ixeyaXop  vipiov,  a  great  ninny.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  doubtless  the  sing-song  humming  used  to  set  a  child 
to  sleep.  Sp.  nini-nana,  words  without  meaning  for  the 
humming  of  a  tune;  Mod.  Gr.  vava,  lullaby;  It.  ninna 
ninna,  words  used  to  still  children;  ninnare,  ninneUare,  to 
lull  children  asleep. 

To  Vip,  Vippers.  G.  knipp,  a  snap  or  fillip  with  the 
fingers.    Einem  ein  knippchen,  klippchen  geben,  to  give  one  a 
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fillip.  Knippen,  schnippen,  to  snap ;  knip-kaUlchen,  PI.  D. 
kntppel,  knicker,  .a  marble  impelled  by  filliping  with  the 
fingers.  To  nip  is  to  pinch  by  an  implement  that  shnts  with 
a  snap.  Dan.  nappe,  to  snap,  twitch,  pluck ;  nappe- tang,  nip- 
pers, pincers ;  Lap.  nappet,  to  lop,  crop,  cut  oflf  the  extremi- 
ties ;  nappa'pelji,  crop-eared. 

Hippie.  A  dim.  of  neb  or  nib.  Nelle  of  a  woman's  pap, 
bout  de  la  mamelle.— Palsgr.  Fin.  nuppy,  ^yppVi  ^yppy^> 
a  pimple,  wart,  bud.  The  nipple  is  in  G.  termed  brustwarze, 
breast- wart ;  Esthon.  nip,  point,  end. 

Hithing.  An  abject,  vile  fellow,  a  coward.— B.  ON.  nida, 
to  abuse,  disgrace^  befoul.  Nidaz  a  tru  sirmi,  to  desert  his 
faith.  Nidingr,  an  infamous  person,  coward,  niggard,  trai- 
tor. Nidy  a  lampoon,  contumely,  abuse.  Perhaps  the  word 
originally  signified  nothing  worse  than  a  miser;  nidaka, 
tenacitas ;  ntdskr,  Pan.  gnidsk,  sordid^  tenax,  from  gnide,  to 
rub  or  scrape.  In  the  N.  of  E.  ntfhing  is  used  for  sparing ; 
"nithing  of  his  pains." — B.  ON.  nidra  (with  an  imaccented 
t),  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  another,  to  backbite,  seems 
a  difierent  word,  properly  signifying  to  lower,  from  nidriy 
below,  beneath ;  nidr,  downwards.  Fenidingr,  matnidingr,  a 
niggard  of  money  or  of  food. 

Gh-.  oyeidos,  reproach,  blame,  disgrace ;  Sanscr.  nid,  vitu- 
perare ;  G.  neid,  enyy,  spite,  malevolence ;  Lap.  niddo,  envy, 
hate. 

Vock,  Hotch.  Norm-  noque,  notch ;  It.  nocchio,  nocco,  a 
bunch,  knob,  knur,  snag  or  ruggedness  in  any  tree  or  wood, 
the  knuckle-bones,  hard  stone  of  a  fruit,  also  the  nock  of  a 
bow  or  notch  in  anything. — Fl. 

The  fundamental  image  is  an  abrupt  movement  suddenly 
checked,  represented  by  a  sharp  report,  and  thence  an  indent- 
ation or  projection.  Gael,  cnag,  to  crack,  snap  the  fingers, 
knock,  rap ;  Prov.  E.  nog,  to  jog.  So  from  Fr.  hocher,  to 
jog,  ?ioche,  oche,  a  notoh.    See  Nick. 

Vo.    See  Nay. 

Vod.     Bav.  nottelnf  to  move  to  and  fro ;  an  der  thih'  noUeln, 
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to  shake  at  the  door ;  OHG.  hnutten,  vibrare. — Schnu  ONI 
hnioda  (hnyd,  hnatid,  hnodit)^  to  hammer;  Da.  knodse,  a  cud- 
gel. To  nod  is  to  make  a  moyement  as  if  striking  with  the 
head.  The  E.  word  has  no  immediate  connection  with  Lat. 
nutus,  the  t  of  which  belongs  to  the  frequentative  form  of  tiie 
verb. 

Noddle.  The  noddle,  noddock,  or  niddoek  is  properly  the 
projecting  part  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
then  ludicrously  used  for  the  head  itself.  Occiput,  a  nodyle. 
—Hal. 

After  that  fasten  cupping  glasses  to  the  noddle  of  the  necke. — 
Burroughes  in  Nare^. 

ON.  hnody  the  round  head  of  a  nail ;  Du.  knod,  knodde,  a 
knob ;  Dan.  knude,  a  knot,  bump,  protuberance  ;  Lat.  nodttSf 
It.  nodo,  a  knot ;  nodo  del  eollo,  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  nodeUo 
(identical  in  form  with  E.  noddle),  the  ankle-bone. 

IToddy.  A  silly  fellow. — B.  Nodcock,  noddypoll^  noddy^- 
pate,  a  simpleton.  Noddy-headed,  tipsy. — Hal.  The  mean- 
ing is  probably  one  whose  head  is  in  a  whirl.  In  the  same 
way  noggy,  tipsy,  from  nog,  to  jog.  Compare  totty,  dizzy, 
with  totter,  to  stagger.  It.  noddo,  a  silly  pate. — Fl.  Nor- 
man naudin,  s.  s. — Cot. 

VoggiiL  A  mug.  Gael,  cnag,  knock,  rap,  thump,  a  knob, 
peg,  pin;  cnagaidh,  bunchy;  cnagaire,  a  knocker,  a  gill, 
noggin,  quart-measure;  enagare,  a  little  knob,  an  earthen 
pipkin.     Comp.  jug  and  jog ;  jub  and  job. 

Voise.  Fr.  noise,  rumbling,  stir,  wrangle,  brawl ;  Prov. 
nama,  nosa,  noysa,  noise,  dispute.  Applied  in  B.  B.  to  tiie 
murmur  of  water. 

S'en  aloit  Tiaue  ayal,  fesant 
Une  noise  douce  et  plesant. 

Commonly  derived  from  Lat.  noza,  an  injury,  which  does 
not  well  account  for  the  meaning,  nor  is  Diez'  derivation 
from  Lat.  nausea,  disgust,  more  satisfactory.  It  is  in  all 
probability  the  equivalent  of  ON.  gnauth,  natUh,  fremitus, 
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Btrepitus,  applied  to  the  clashing  of  swords,  dashing  of  ships, 
roar  of  fire,  &c.     See  next  Article. 

VoiBome.  Injurious.  It.  noiare,  to  annoy,  molest,  trouble ; 
naia,  noianza,  annoyance,  molestation. 

Thei  had  tailis  like  scorpiouns — and  the  might  of  them  was  to  noye  men 
tyre  monethis. — Widif. 

Du.  noei/en,  noyen,  vemoeyen,  officere,  obesse,  nocere,  moles- 
tum  esse;  noeyelick,  nayeliek,  noisome,  injurious. — Kil.  It 
is  di£Scult  to  separate  the  foregoing  from  Prov.  nozer,  OFr. 
nuiair,  Bret,  naazaut,  to  injure,  hurt. 

Without  sickness  or  displeasaunce 

Or  thing  that  to  70a  was  noysanec-^CkBLUcer,  Dream. 

The  original  source  of  both  forms  may  probably  be  found  in 
ON.  gnautha,  nautha,  strepere,  fremere,  vel  assidue  premere, 
afiligere,  vexare. — Egilsson.  The  word  representing  the 
noise  of  violent  action  is  applied  to  signify  yiolence,  oppres- 
sion, evil,  grief.  Nauth,  vexatio,  vis,  contumelia,  dolor, 
malum,  calamitas.  That  er  nauth,  dolendimi  est;  nauth 
i  hiarta,  animi  agritudo.  See  I^eed.  Du.  noode,  noye,  in- 
vitus,  et  SBgr^,  molest^,  graviter,  gravat^ ;  noode  hebben, 
8Bgr^  ferre ;  noode  iet  doen,  gravat^  aliquid  facere,  to  do 
something  to  the  noyance  of  another. — Kil.  The  elision  of 
the  d  on  the  one  hand  would  give  us  forms  like  Du.  noeyen, 
It.  noiare,  and  on  the  other  the  conversion  of  the  d  or  thick 
th  into  a  z  would  give  forms  like  Bret,  noasi,  noise,  dispute, 
wrong,  injnry,  malice,  or  Prov.  nozer,  and  then  Lat.  nocere 
must  be  explained  on  the  same  principle. 

The  foregoing  explanation  would  of  course  supersede  Diez' 
derivation  given  imder  Annoy. 

Voll,  Howl.    The  head.    AS.  cnoll,  a  knoll,  hill,  top,  sum- 
mit ;  G.  knoUen,  a  knob,  lump,  tumour,  protuberance.    Ver- 
tex, hnolL — ^AS.  Vocab. 
Vonoe.     For  the  nonce,  for  the  special  occasion. 

Tha  that  word  him  com  to 

That  Brutes  wolden  ther  don, 

And  comen  to  than  anet 

To  fechen  tha  stanes. 
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—When  news  came  to  him  what  the  Britons  were  about  to  do,  and  that 
they  were  comingy^r  thai  only,  to  fetch  the  stones. — ^Layamon,  Brut  II. 
301. 

•  To  than  ane  icaren,  chosen  for  the  special  purpose. — Ibid.  2. 
279. 

Vook.  A  comer.  Four-nokede  it  is,  it  (a  piece  of  water) 
is  four-cornered. — Lajramon  2.  500.  Fin.  nokka,ti£ie  beak  of 
a  bird)  nose,  point;  moan  nokka,  lingula  terrse,  a  nook  of 
land;  nokkia,  to  peck;  Esthon.  nuk,  a  knuckle,  pummel, 
button;  nukka,  a  tip^  comer,  nook;  Wal.  nouky  knot,  ex- 
crescence. 

The  radical  meaning  is  a  projection  either  outwards  or  in- 
wards, and  it  is  essentially  the  same  with  nock,  notch.  So 
It.  cocca,  a  notch,  is  the  same  with  E.  cog. 

Voon.  The  Roman  day  was  divided  into  12  hours,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  so  that  the  ninth  hour,  hora  nona,  would 
be  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  Norway 
non  or  nun  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  signifying  the  third 
meal  or  resting-time  of  the  day,  held  at  two,  three,  or  four 
o'clock,  according  to  custom.  Nona,  to  lunch,  to  take  the  in- 
termediate meal  or  repose;  nonsbU,  the  hour  of  nan,  about 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  transference  of  the  signification  from  mid-afternoon  to 
mid-day  seems  to  have  taken  place  through  an  alteration  in 
the  time  of  the  canonical  services,  of  which  seven  were  per- 
formed in  the  day,  matutina,  prima,  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  ves- 
pera,  completorium.  It  is  plain  that  four  of  these  must  be 
named  from  the  hours  at  which  they  were  originally  cele- 
brated, but  we  find  that  nona,  the  fifth  service,  was  held  in 
Italy  about  mid-day  at  an  early  period. 

Montando  lo  sole  prima  la  prima  parte,  fii  tena ;  la  seeonda,  sesta ;  la 
terza,  nana,  e  siamo  a  mezzodi  (the  sun  having  climbed  the  third  part  of  the 
heavens  performs  nones,  and  we  are  at  mid-day) ;  poi  eomincia  a  dis- 
cendere,  e  scesa  la  prima  parte  fa  mezzo  vespro,  &c. — ^La  Crusca. 

Nona,  mittag-zyt,  myddach. — Dief.  Sup. 

Tho  bygonne  tenebres  that  into  al  the  eorUie  were  ydon 
In  the  sizte  tyd  of  the  day  that  me  clupeth  noon. 
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Hit  bygan  at  mm  and  for  to  the  nynthe  tyde  ylaste 
That  wolde  be  midaventOM. — ^FestiTal  Metri  in  R. 

It  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  time  at  which  the  service  of 
nones  was  originally  performed  that  it  is  still  annomiced  by 
nine  strokes  of  the  belL  "  L'Angelus  de  midi  venait  de  son- 
ner,  mais  bien  des  gens  n'avaient  pas  entendu  les  neuf  conps, 
et  partant  avaient  oubli^  de  reciter  I'oraison  accoutnm^e/' — 
Madame  Claude,  p.  1.  1862. 

Vooie.  Lang,  notts-couren,  a  running  knot  or  noose; 
nauzeiut,  knotty.  Nous,  nua,  nouBel,  a  knot. — Diet.  Castrais. 
From  Lat.  nodus. 

Hor.     Nor,  ne  or. 

Vorfli.     ON.  nordr,  Fr.  nord. 

Nose.  AS.  tuese,  G.  nose,  Lat.  fMsus,  Lith.  nosis,  PoL  nos, 
Buss.  nos. 

The  name  of  the  nose  is  doubtless  taken  from  an  imitation 
of  noises  made  through  the  nose,  as  G.  niesen,  to  sneeze.  So 
Gael,  sron,  the  nose,  compared  with  E.  snore;  Gr.  pvyxpSy 
snout,  muzzle,  beak,  face  (properly  nose),  compared  with 
poyxps,  a  snoring,  peyx!^,  to  snore,  snort. 

HoBtriL  AS.  rnxs-thyrla,  ncesthyrel;  from  thyrel,  a  hole, 
aperture ;  G.  thUrle,  dim.  of  thiire,  a  door.  On  tham  wage 
thyrl  geworht,  made  an  aperture  in  the  walL — Bede.  Thurh- 
crypth  aelc  thyrel,  creeps  through  every  hole. — Boeth.  Needle 
thyrel,  the  eye  of  a  needle.    See  Thirl. 

Hot,  Nought  AS.  nahty  nauht,  noht,  nought,  not ;  OHG. 
niomht,  nieht,  G.  nicht,  not,  from  the  negative  particle  m, 
and  Goth,  vaihis,  AS.  wihty  G.  u>%eht,  a  whit,  thing.  So  in 
Bomance,  from  ne  and  ens^  a  being,  It.  niente,  nothing, 
OFr.  nient,  not.  '^  Detenus  en  garde  et  nient  allantz  d, 
large,*'  not  going  at  large. — Liber  Albus,  p.  215.  Nient 
countre  esteaunt,  notwithstanding. — Ibid.  p.  216. 

Noun.    Fr.  nom,  Lat.  nomen,  a  name. 

To  Nourish.     Fr.  nourrir,  Lat  nutrire. 

Now.    AS.  nu,  Ghr.  wv,  Lat.  nunc. 

Nonle.    The  nose,  snout,  projecting  part  of  anything,  as 
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of  a  bellows. — Worcester.  PL  D.  niissel,  the  nose. — Deutsche 
Mundart.  v.  73.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  to  the 
nozzle  of  a  lampi  the  part  that  holds  the  wick^  leads  in  a 
different  direction.  PI.  D.  (Fallersleben)  nossel,  the  burnt 
end  of  the  wick ;  (Lippe)  nusel,  remnants  of  burnt  straw, 
wick,  &c. ;  lampennusel,  the  snuff  of  the  lamp ;  ndsel  (for 
osel,  useVjy  snuff  of  the  candle,  glowing  ashes ;  ON.  usli^  fire  ; 
AS.  yale,  ashes. 

Vudge.  Austrian  nusaen,  to  thrust  or  strike,  especially 
with  the  fist.— Deutsch.  Mundart.  ii.  PI.  D.  nutsche  gien,  to 
cuff. — Ibid.  V.  173.  Swiss  motschen,  to  thrust  or  press,  to 
make  another  give  way ;  muUchen,  to  strike  with  the  fist. 

Vuel,  Newel.  As  Fr.  noyau,  the  spindle  of  a  winding 
staircase.  Noyau  is  also  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  stone  of  a 
peach,  plum,  &c.,  mould  in  the  hollow  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
when  it  is  cast,  anything  contained  in  a  hollow  envelope. 
From  Lat.  nux,  nucis,  a  nut,  Lang,  nougalh,  noualh,  kernel 
of  nut. — ^Dict.  Castr.    W,  cnewyll,  kernel. 

Vuisance.    See  Noisome. 

Nuke.  Fr.  nucque,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  See 
Nape. 

Humb,  Benumb.  Goth.,  AS.  niman,  ON.  nema,  to  take,  take 
away ;  AS.  beniman,  benam,  benumen,  to  take  away,  deprive, 
to  stupefy ;  ON.  numinnj  taken  away ;  numinn  titty  as  Lat. 
mente  capttM,  deprived  of  sense,  out  of  his  mind. 

He  may  neither  go  ne  come, 

But  altogether  he  is  benome 

The  power  both  of  hande  and  fete. — Gower  in  R 

Humbles,  XTmbles.  The  inwards  of  a  deer,  pig,  &c.  Said 
to  be  from  Lat.  lumbulus. — ^Diez.  Lumbulas,  lentepratin 
(loin).— Dief.  Sup. 

Hun.  From  It.  nonna,  grandmother,  as  Gr.  iraird^,  a 
priest,  from  papa^  father ;  abbot  from  abba,  father.  The  first 
nuns  would  naturally  be  elderly  women. 

Nurse.  Fr.  nourrice,  Lat.  nutrix,  a  nurse,  from  nutrire,  to 
nourish,  give  support  to. 
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Hut    AS.  hnuty  G.  ntt««,  Gael,  mtidh,  W.  cnau,  Lat.  nux. 

Nutmeg.  Fr.  tnugtiette,  noiz  muguette^  G.  muscat  nuas,  itux 
moschata,  from  the  drug  mt^k  taken  as  the  type  of  any- 
thing highly-scented^  whence  also  the  names  of  several  high- 
ly-scented flowers.  Languedoc  mugtte,  Sp.  muscari,  the 
hyacinth ;  Fr.  muguet  (formerly  musgust — Diez),  woodruff, 
lily  of  the  valley. 


Oaf,  A  simpleton,  blockhead.  Formerly  more  correctly 
written  auf,  ouph,  from  ON.  alfry  an  elf  or  fairy.  When  an 
infant  was  found  to  be  an  idiot  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  imp 
left  by  the  fairies,  in  the  room  of  the  proper  child  carried  away 
to  their  own  country,  whence  an  idiot  is  sometimes  called  a 
changeling^  a  term  explained  by  Bailey,  a  child  changed,  also 
a  fool,  a  silly  fellow  or  wench. 

These  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  folks  perceiye  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother, 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf-— 
Say  that  the  fairy  left  this  aulf 

And  took  away  the  other. 

Drayton.  Nymphidia  in  B. 

Shakespear  uses  oupJie  for  elf  or  fairy. 

— ^my  little  son 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth  we'll  dress 
As  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies. — Merry  Wives. 

Oak.     AS.  ac,  ON.  eyk,  G.  eiche. 

Oakum,  Ockam.     Old  ropes  untwisted  for  calking  ships. 

Oar.     ON.  ar,  Fin.,  Lap.  airo,  Esthon.  aer,  air. 

Oast.  Hop'Oasi,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops,  a  word  probably 
imported  from  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  cultivation 
of  hops.    Ihi«  asty  est,  a  kiln. 

Oats.  AS.  ata,  Fris.  oat,  oat ;  AS.  cetj  ON.  ata,  food,  cBti, 
eatables. 

VOL.   II.  2  H 
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Oath.    AS.  ath,  Goth,  aith,  G.  eid. 
To  Obey.    Fr.  oJ^ir,  Lat.  ohedire^  from  audire,  to  hear. 
Oohre.    A  yellow  or  brown  cdloured  earth  used  as  a  pig- 
ment.    Gr.  (dxpos,  pale,  yellow ;  ft^xP^f  ochre. 

Odd.  When  a  number  is  conceived  as  odd  or  even  the 
units  of  which  it  is  composed  are  regarded  as  piled  up  one  by 
one  in  two  parallel  columns.  If  the  number  be  divisible  by 
two  the  columns  will  reach  to  the  same  height,  or  the  highest 
units  will  be  even  with  each  other,  and  the  number  is  called 
even  /  but  if  there  be  a  remaining  unit  it  will  project  like  a 
point  above  the  top  of  the  parallel  column,  and  the  nimiber 
is  called  odd,  N.  odde,  from  oddr,  a  point.  The  term  is 
then  extended  to  any  object  left  sticking  up,  as  it  were,  by 
itself,  for  want  of  another  to  match  it. 

Of,  Oflf.    Lat.  ab,  ON.  af,  Gr.  airo, 

OBbL  Prov.  G.  qffull,  abgefall,  reftise  or  dross,  what  falls 
from ;  Dan.  of  aid,  fall,  falling  away,  o&l,  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  windfalls  in  an  orchard,  broken  sticks  in  a  wood,  &c. 

Oft,  Often.    ON.  opt,  Goth.  ufta. 

Ogee,  Ogive.  It.  augivo,  Fr.  augive,  ogive,  the  union  of 
concave  and  convex  in  an  arch  or  fillet. 

To  Ogle.  G.  aUgeln,  to  inoculate,  also  to  eye  one  slyly, 
from  auge,  an  eye.    Fr.  muiUade,  It.  ocehiata,  a  glance.  i 

Ogre.  Sp.  ogro,  Fr.  ogre,  OSp.  huergo,  ueroo,  the  man-eat- 
ing giant  of  fairy-tales — Diez ;  It.  orco,  a  surname  of  Pluto, 
by  met.  any  chimera  or  imagined  monster. — ^Fl.  Cimbr. 
orco,  (boses  gespenst)  buggaboo. — Bergmann.  From  Lat. 
orcus,  hell. 

Her  marble-minded  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 
The  ugly  orks  that  for  their  lord  the  Ocean  woo. 

Folyolbion  in  Nares. 

OH.    Lat.  okum,  G.  oeL 

Ointment.  Lat.  ungere,  and  thence  Fr.  oindre,  to  anoint ; 
It.  unto,  salve,  grease ;  untare,  ontare,  to  salve  or  smear. 

Old.  AS.  eald,  G.  alt,  Goth,  altheis,  old.  The  radical 
meaning  is  probably  groum  up,  ifom  Gbth.  alan,  to  nourish, 
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bring  up ;  ON.  ala,  to  beget,  give  birth  to,  nonriBh ;  elna,  to 
grow,  to  ripen.  Lat.  akre,  to  nourish ;  adolesco,  to  grow  np ; 
eoalesco,  to  grow  together,  &c.  See  Abolish.  Diefenbach 
compares  Lat.  alius,  as  signifying  grown  np  in  space,  as  old 
in  time. 

Omelet.    Fr.  aumeletie,  omelette,  of  unknown  origin. 

On.     G.  an,  Gr.  ava,  np,  on,  upon. 

One.     Or.  tU,  /xta,  iv,  Lat.  unm,  Goth,  aina,  G.  ein. 

Onion.  Lat.  unto,  an  onion,  then,  from  the  concentric 
scales  of  which  it  is  formed,  applied  to  a  pearL 

OnomatopcBia.  Gr.  ovoiAaToiroua,  from  oro/xaro^oteo),  to 
coin  words,  especially  to  form  words  in  imitation  of  sound. 
Ovoiia,  name,  and  irouia,  to  make.  In  later  times  the  word 
has  been  confined  to  the  special  signification  above  mentioned. 
It  was  early  observed  that  such  words  as  Atyya>,  to  twang 
like  a  bow,  <nC<i>,  to  hiss,  balare,  to  bleat,  hinnire,  to  neigh, 
were  exactly  such  as  we  should  frame  if  we  attempted  to  re- 
present the  sounds  in  question  by  a  vocal  imitation.  It  was 
accordingly  supposed  that  a  certain  class  of  words  had  been 
formed  by  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  and  as  these  were 
the  only  class  of  simple  words  in  which  evidence  remained  of 
their  having  been  formed  by  the  device  of  man,  the  name  of 
ovofiaTOTroi,7i<n9  or  word-making  was  given  to  the  process  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  a  name  which  obviously  becomes 
improper  as  soon  as  we  regard  all  language  as  formed  by  man. 

Ooze.  AS.  toos,  juice ;  ofetes  woe,  juice  of  fruit ;  too8tgy 
juicy,  moist.  To  ooze  out  is  to  show  moisture  at  the  cracks, 
moisture  to  find  its  way  out  by  small  apertures.  ON.  vos, 
moisture ;  vos-kkedi,  rain-proof  clothes ;  vasla,  to  splash 
through  the  marshes  (kvaske).  E.  ooze,  the  wet  mud  left  by 
the  tide.  N.  vaasa,  to  work  in  the  wet  and  exposure,  especi- 
ally out  at  sea.  Prov.  Dan.  qva^,  mud,  puddle.  Veien 
staaer  %  eetqvae,  the  way  is  all  in  a  puddle.  Quaase,  to  plash, 
representing  the  sound  of  mud  or  water  under-foot.  Dot 
quasser  %  atovler,  of  the  sound  of  water  in  the  shoes.  Qvaske, 
to  plash,  tramp  through  wet.    Hence  Dan.  vaase  (the  expres- 

2h2 
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sion  of  chatter  or  idle  talk  being  commonly  taken  from  the 
splashing  of  water),  N.  vasa,  to  talk  nonsense.  The  OX. 
vasla,  to  splash  through  the  wet,  is  in  modem  N.  used  in  the 
sense  of  idle  talk,  foolery,  trifling.  Task,  the  dashing  of  the 
sea,  to  be  compared  with  Dan.  kvaske,  to  splash. — Haldorsen 
in  vaala.  N.  vaspa,  vassa,  to  wade,  go  in  the  wet ;  f?a«8  blotn, 
water-lily ;  vass  drukkfen,  water-logged ;  vassen,  watery. 

Opal.  A  gem  '^  of  divers  colours,  wherein  appeareth  the 
fiery  brightness  of  the  carbuncle,  the  shining  purple  of  the 
amethyst,  the  green  lustre  of  the  emerald,  and  all  inter- 
shining.'^ — Fl.  Known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
opaltMy  showing  that  a  Slavonic  language  was  then  spoken  in 
Bohemia,  whence  the  gem  is  still  brought.  The  origin  is 
Pol.  palac,  to  glow,  to  blaze,  opalac\  to  bum  on  all  sides, 
Serv.  opaliti,  to  shoot,  to  give  fire ;  from  the  gleams  of  irides- 
cent reflection  by  which  the  stone  is  distinguished. 

Open.  G.  ojffm,  ON.  optnny  AS.  yppe,  open;  i/ppan,  G. 
offhen,  ON.  opna,  Lat.  aperire^  to  open,  to  do  up.  ON.  /mA», 
to  shut ;  uppliuka,  to  open ;  upplohinn,  open.  Opinn  is  not 
only  open,  but  mouth  upwards,  sam  linger  opad.  We  open  a 
vessel  by  lifting  up  the  cover. 

Opera.  A  name  introduced  with  the  thing  itself  from 
Italy.  Opera,  any  work,  labour,  action ;  now-a-days  taken 
for  a  comedy  or  tragedy  sung  to  music.— FL  Lat.  opus,  pi. 
opera,  work ;  Bret,  ober,  to  do,  to  make. 

Or.  Contracted  from  AS.  ouiher.  Goth,  aiththan,  OHG. 
edo,  ON.  eda,  AS.  eththa,  Du.  edder,  eer,  OHG.  odo,  AS. 
oththe,  OHG.  odar,  Fris.  auder,  uder,  Du.  odder,  oer;  OSax. 
eftha,  OFris.  efther;  OHG.  alda,  Swiss  aid;  ON.  eUa;  Swiss 
alder,  Sw.  Dan.  eller,  or. — Dief.  We  see  a  simple  and  a 
comparative  form  running  throughout,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  consistent  account  of  the  radical  element. 

Orange.  It.  arancio,  Venet.  naranza,  Sp.  naranja.  Mod. 
Gr.  v€pavTCi.  The  name  must  have  been  introduced  with  the 
fruit  itself  from  the  East ;  Pers.  ndrenj,  Arab,  ndranj.  The 
loss  of  the  n  gave  Mid.  Lat.  arangia,  which  passed  into  Fr. 
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orange  under  the  influence  of  the  golden  colour  of  the  frait. 
— Diez. 

Orchard.  Goth,  aurtigards,  ON.  jurtagardr^  MHG.  trwra- 
garte^  AS.  vyrtgeard,  artgeard,  a  yard  or  enclosure  for  worts, 
L  e.  vegetables,  a  garden.    See  Wort. 

OrdeaL  AS.  ardcel,  Du.  oordeel,  ordael,  a  mode  of  judg- 
ment by  fire  or  water,  supposed  to  be  decided  by  the  hand  of 
God ;  the  judgment  Kar  c^oxriv.  Du.  oardeel,  G.  urtheil, 
judgment,  from  ON.  6r,  out  of,  and  theil,  part ;  a  laying  out 
of  parts,  disposing  of  the  matter  in  proper  order.  In  the 
same  way  Lat.  discrimen,  a  parting,  separation,  signifies  an 
examination,  decision,  proof. 

Order.     Fr.  ordrey  It.  ordine,  Lat.  ardo,  -inis. 

Ordnance.  Formerly  ordinance  or  ordonance,  all  sorts  of 
artillery  of  great  guns. — ^B.  An  incidental  application  of 
ordinance  in  the  sense  of  arrangement,  preparation.  Fr. 
ordonner,  to  ordain,  appoint,  dispose,  array,  equip. — Cot. 

Furthermore  the  king  and  his  council  ordeyned  blank  chartres : — had 
them  prepared. — ^English  Chron.  p.  13.  Cam.  See. 

In  the  same  work  we  see  the  passage  to  the  modem  sense. 

The  ordenaunce  of  the  kinges  guns  avayled  not,  for  that  day  was  so 
grete  rayne  that  the  gonnes  lay  depe  in  the  water,  and  so  were  queynt 
and  myght  not  be  schott — ^p.  97. 

The  Duke  of  Burgoyn  had  kyd  there  all  his  apparament  to  take 
Caleys,  amongis  which  was  a  horrible  ordifunttUf  smale  barelis  filt  full  of 
serpentis  and  yenymous  bestes,  which  he  thouhte  to  throwe  into  Caleys 
be  engynes. — Capgrave  Chron.  p.  298. 

It.  ordigno,  a  machine,  mechanical  contrivance,  applied  by 
Ariosto  to  a  gun. 

Ordure.  Fr.  ordure,  It.  ordura,  krdura,  filth ;  lordo,  ordo, 
filthy,  dirty,  from  Lat.  luridus,  dark-coloured.  In  luridi 
denies,  discoloured  teeth,  the  sense  comes  very  near  that  of 
dirty,  filthy.  Mid.  Lat.  luridus,  zwart,  bleec,  onreyn ;  fuul.— 
Dief.  Sup.  The  equivalence  of  forms  with  an  initial  /  or  n 
and  a  simple  vowel  is  not  uncommon.  Fr.  hutre,  E.  otter/ 
Fr.  lierre,  OFr.  hierre,  ivy;  Fr.  lingot,  E.  ingot;  Fr.  laiton. 
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It.  otiane,  brass ;  It.  hnza,  Sp.  onza,  an  ounce ;  It.  hiscigfwlo, 
uscignolo,  a  nightingale.  The  derivation  from  horridus  sup- 
ported by  Diez  is  unsatisfactory. 

Ore.  Properly  the  vein  of  metal,  from  the  ore  being  found 
in  a  thin  band  appearing  in  the  section  like  a  vein  running 
through  the  rock.  Calamina  est  quaedam  vena  t&crsd,  is  a  cer- 
tain ore. — Roger  Bacon,  Opus  minus,  385.  G.  Ader,  Sw. 
ader,  N.  aader,  oar,  Dan,  aare,  a  vein.  Vena,  odder,  odir. — 
Dief.  Supp. 

Organ.  The  G^r.  opyavov,  an  instrument,  was  applied  in 
Lat.  to  an  instrument  of  music,  and  ultimately  /car  ^^oyriv 
to  the  great  instrument  of  church  music  to  which  the  name 
is  now  confined. 

Organa  diountur  omnia  instnimenta  musioonim.  Non  solum  illud 
organum  dioitur  quod  grande  est  et  inflatur  foUibos,  sed  quicquid  apta- 
tnr  ad  cantilenam  et  corporeum  est — St  Augustine  in  Due. 

OrieL  This  word  formerly  signified  a  chamber  or'  apart- 
ment. Adjacet  atrium  nobilissimum  in  introitu  quod  porti- 
ons vel  oriolum  appellatur. — Ut  non  in  infinnarift  sed  seorsim 
in  oriolo  monachi  infirmi  camem  comederent. — Matth.  Paris 
in  Due.  Oriolum,  a  little  entrance,  £rom  o«,  oris?  It  is 
glossed  chamber  in  Bibelsworth. — Nat.  Antiq.  p.  166. 

Plus  est  delit  en  le  oriol  [chamber] 
Escoter  la  note  de  roriol  [wodewale]. 

Of  the  queen's  closet  in  a  chapel. 

Ye  schall  hur  brynge  to  the  chapelle. 
Be  the  oryall  syde  stande  thou  stylle. 

Erl  of  Tholouse,  1.  308. 
That  lady  herde  his  moumyng  all 
Kyght  under  the  chambre  vail 
In  her  oryall  there  she  was. — 1.  92. 

Then  said  that  lady  mylde  of  mood^ 
Ryght  in  her  elatet  there  she  stood* 

Squire  of  low  Degree,  1.  180. 

An  oriel  window  is  one  that  juts  out  so  as  to  make  a  small 
apartment  in  a  hall. 
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Orlope.  The  uppermoBt  deck  in  a  great  ship*  firom  the 
mainmast  to  the  mizzen. — B.  It.  tetto,  the  deck  or  overloape 
of  a  ship. — Fl.  G.  uberlauf,  the  deck  of  a  ship,  from  uber- 
lai^en,  to  run  over  the  whole  sur&ce. 

Orpimant.    A  yellow  arsenical  colour,  Lat.  auripigmentum. 

Oris.  Orta^  or  in  Scotland  worts^  are  the  fragments  and 
rejected  parts  that  are  left  by  an  animal  in  feeding,  and 
generally  the  odds  and  ends  that  fall  to  the  ground  in  doing 
any  work.  A  cow  is  said  to  ort  her  provender  when  she 
tosses  it  aside ;  a  child  orts  his  bread  when  he  crumbles  it 
down ;  hence  metaphorically  to  ort^  to  reject. — Jam.  The 
word  is  very  widely  spread.  Prov.  Dan.  ovred^  arred,  orrei, 
ort,  orts ;  Du.  oar^aete,  oorete,  reliquisD  fastiditi  pabuli ;  ooraeU 
ighy  fastidiens  nimii  saturitate — ^Eil. ;  fTFris.  orten,  to  leave 
remnants  in  eating ;  PI.  D.  ort,  ortels,  orts ;  orten,  verorten, 
orden,  to  be  nice  in  eating,  to  pick  out  the  best  and  leave 
much  remnants — Brem.  Wtb. ;  Westerwald  urzen,  Swiss 
hurschen,  urachi,  orts ;  urachetiy  to  ort ;  Bav.  urassen,  urezen 
mit  etwas,  to  deal  wastefiilly ;  die  urasa,  rejection,  orts. 

The  Du.  and  Bav.  forms  naturally  lead  to  the  derivation 
suggested  by  KiUaan,  ooraete,  quasi  otteraete,  esca  superflua, 
what  is  lefb  over  in  eating;  and  perhaps  the  form  of  the  word 
has  been  modified  in  accordance  with  this  notion,  but  Lap. 
aratea,  which  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  can  hardly 
have  had  such  an  origin.  The  corresponding  forms  in  the 
kindred  dialects  are  Esthon.  warrid  (was  herunter  fallt), 
droppings,  crumbs,  from  toarriseTna,  to  rustle,  to  fall  out,  as 
ripe  oats ;  Fin.  toaret,  chaff  driven  off  in  thrashing,  from 
icarista,  to  drip  or  fall  gradually,  as  grain  from  the  ears  of 
com,  or  leaves  in  the  autumn.  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
initial  to  is  added  in  Sc.  toorts,  as  in  Fin.  waret,  compared 
with  Lap.  aratea.  ^^  E'enings  worts  are  gude  mornings  fod- 
derings." — Jam. 

Oder.  Fr.  osier,  a  willow,  willow  twig,  wicker  basket. 
Probably  from  being  used  in  making  ntensils  of  different 
kinds,  for  which  wicker  was  mudi  employed  by  the  Gauls. 
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Bret,  aoza,  oza^  to  form^  fashion^  arrange ;  aozil,  ozil,  willow, 
made  of  willow. 

Oflfprey.    Lat.  ossi/ragiaf  a  bone-breaker. 

To  088.  To  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at,  to  intend  to  do. — B. 
Fr.  oser,  to  dare,  adventure,  be  so  bold  as  to  do  a  thing ; 
Prov.  atisar.  It.  aiMare,  osare,  Yenet.  ossare,  from  Lat.  atidere, 
amum,  to  dare.  The  diffioolty  in  this  derivation  is  that  oas 
belongs  so  completely  to  the  popidar  part  of  the  lang^ge  that 
it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  had  a  Fr.  derivation.  W.  osio^  to 
offer  to  do,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word,  but  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  it  is  borrowed  from  E.  oss,  or  vice  versA.  We 
find  the  idea  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development  in  Fin.  osata, 
to  aim  right,  to  strike  the  mark,  to  be  able  to  do,  to  know 
the  way ;  osaella,  to  try  to  do,  to  imitate.  Esthon.  ots,  end, 
point ;  otstma^  to  seek ;  otsama,  to  end. 

Ostler.  Properly  the  master  of  an  inn,  but  now  appropri- 
ated to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who  has  charge  of  the  stables 
and  horses.  Fr.  hosteller j  a  host,  innkeeper,  from  hostel^  a 
house,  hostel,  haU,  palace. — Cot.  The  application  to  the 
sense  of  a  groom  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Eich.  II.,  W.  Brewer, 
'*  hostillarius  W.  Larke  pistoris,"  was  condemned  to  the 
hurdle  for  making  short  weight  in  horsebread,  having  to 
stand  ^^uno  de  dictis  panibus  circa  collum  suum,  et  una 
botello  feni  ad  dorsum  suum  in  signum  hostillarii  pendenti- 
bus,"  with  a  bottle  of  hay  at  his  back  as  a  sign  of  an  hostler. 
—Lib.  Alb.  2.  425.  Jack  "the  hosteler  of  the  house,"  the 
companion  of  the  tapster  and  her  paramour,  in  Chaucer's 
story  of  the  Pardoner  and  the  Tapster,  is  plainly  the  ostler  in 
the  modem  sense,  and  not  the  master  of  the  inn. 

Ostrich.  Fr.  austruche,  an  austridge  or  ostridge — Cot. ; 
Sp.  avestruz,  from  avis  struthio ;  Lat.  struthio,  Mid.  Lat 
strucio,  an  ostrich. — Diez. 

Other.  Gk)th.  anthar^  OFris.  ander,  other,  or  /  ON,  annar, 
Sanscr.  antara,  alter,  the  other;  lith.  anas,  iUe;  antras^ 
alter,  secundus. 
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Otter.  It.  hntra^  Sp.  lutria,  nutria^  Ft.  lauire,  Lat.  lutra, 
G.  oiier,  ON.  otir,  Pol.  tvydra,  Euss.  vuidra. 

Ottoman.  The  Ottoman  empire,  the  Turkish  empire. 
Prom  Othman  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Ought.     Anything.    See  Aught. 

Ought.     The  pret.  of  the  verb  to  owe. 

Our.  Goth.,  G.  um,  (ace.  pi.)  us ;  umavy  unsery  AS.  use, 
urcy  our- 

To  Oust,  Out  Fr.  osier y  to  remove,  take  away,  lay  aside, 
drive  or  expel  from.  Ostez  voua  de  /d,  get  you  hence. — Cot. 
Prov.  06tar^  to  take  away  ;  forostary  to  drive  out.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  last  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
that  oust  and  the  preposition  outy  ON.  uty  G.  ausy  have  their 
origin  in  the  cry  huss  !  hut !  used  to  drive  out  dogs.  Swiss 
huss  !  a  cry  to  set  on  a  dog  or  to  hiss  a  man,  an  exclamation 
of  contempt  or  abhorrence ;  htiss  use!  fort,  hinaus !  properly 
to  a  dog,  then  to  a  man.  W.  hwt !  off,  off  with  it,  away ! 
and  as  a  noun,  a  taking  off,  a  taking  away ;  hwtiOy  to  hiss 
out,  to  hoot ;  Gael,  ut !  ut !  interj.  of  disapprobation  or  dis< 
like ;  Patois  de  Champ,  hus,  hootings,  cries,  out  (hors),  door. 
''  Quibus  id  agentibus  conversft  facie  in  sinistram  partem  in- 
dignando  quodammodo,  virtute  quanta  potuit,  Hutz !  Hutz ! 
quod  significat  Foras !  Foras  I  TJnde  patet  quia  malignum 
spiritum  vidit." — ^Vita  Ludovici  Pii  in  Due.  Sw.  hut !  is 
used  as  a  cry  to  driye  out  dogs  or  to  stop  them  and  make 
them  quiet,  get  out,  for  shame !  huta  uty  to  drive  out.  In 
the  same  way  Serv.  osh  !  cry  to  drive  out ;  oshkati,  to  cry 
osh !  to  drive  out.  The  Lap.  cry  is  hcis  !  cts  !  agreeing  re- 
markably with  the  Gael,  form  of  the  preposition,  aSy  out,  out 
of;  Lap.  hasetet,  to  drive  out.  Prov.  Fr.  ov^i !  toussi  !  cry 
to  drive  out  a  dog ;  usse  !  houste  !  hotdste  a  lapaiUe  !  ut!  hors 
d'ici,  va  t*en. — Jaubert. 

The  cries  addressed  to  animals  being  commonly  taken  from 
sounds  made  by  themselves,  the  exclamation  hoot!  used  in 
driving  out  dogs,  may  be  compared  with  Lap.  huttet,  to  bark. 
Swiss  husSy  hausSy  a  dog. 
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Outrage.  It.  cltraggioy  Fr.  aultrage,  outrage^  excess,  iin- 
reasonableness,  violence,  firom  Lat.  ultra^  Fr.  outre^  beyond, 
with  the  termination  age.  JEUe  eat  belle  voirement,  mats  il 
Wy  a  rien  d^aultrage,  she  is  fair  indeed,  but  no  fairer  than  she 
should  be.  Je  ne  wns  demande  rien  d^aultrage,  I  demand  no- 
thing unreasonable. — Cot. 

Oven.  Q.  qfetiy  Qoth.  auhns,  OSw.  ogn,  amn,  ON.  ofn,  Gr. 
iTTvos,  oven ;  Sanscr.  agni,  Lith.  ugnis,  Lat.  ignis,  fire. 

Oyer.  AS.  ufan,  above,  upwards,  from  above,  up;  ufe- 
toeard,  ufan-tceard,  upwards ;  ufera,  higher,,  farther ;  ufemeat, 
highest;  upmost.  G.  auf^  on,  upon,  up;  oben,  above,  on 
high ;  ober,  upper,  over ;  ubeTj  over ;  Gr.  ivo,  under ;  ivtp, 
over ;  Lat.  sub,  under ;  super,  over. 

Owche,  Bfouche.  Ouche  (a  jewel),  bague. — ^Palsgr.  Some- 
times incorrectly  written  with  an  initial  n. 

Whan  thou  hast  taken  any  thynge, 

Of  loYis  gifte,  or  nouehe  or  pin. — Qower  in  HaL 

The  original  sense  seems  to  have  been  a  wedding  gift,  desig- 
nated by  the  term  osculum,  ascleum,  oscleia,  from  the  marriage 
kiss.  ''Denique  date  sponsse  annulo,  porrigit  osculum.'^ — 
Qrtegoir.  Turon.  ''Quittavit  filio  suo  Buci  prsadicto  suum 
dotalitium,  donationem  propter  nuptias,  sive  osculum.^' — 
Chart.  A.  B.  1320.  '^  Lnmobilia  sibi  data  in  matrimonium  in 
dotem,  vel  in  osdium,  seu  donationem  propter  nuptias.^' — 
Chart.  A.  n.  1267.  Hence  oscleare,  to  endow.  "Si  quis 
ducit  uxorem  apud  Yillamfrancham  de  medietate  rerum 
suarum  osdeat  earn." — a.  d.  1266. 

The  term  oscle  was  then  applied  to  a  jewel-case,  and  finally 
to  a  jewel,  "  No  portan  n'  oscla  d'  aur  ni  d'  argen  ni  ab  per- 
las ;''  they  shall  not  wear  jewels  of  gold  or  silver,  &c. — Stat 
of  Montpelier,  13th  century  in  Baynouard. 

To  Owe,  Ought,  Own.  Goth,  aigan,  aihan,  to  possess,  to 
have;  aihts,  possessions;  AS.  (agan),  pres.  dh,  dgon,  prt. 
dhte/  ON.  eiga.  A,  eigum,  dtte,  to  possess ;  G.  eigen,  AS.  dgen, 
Sc.  awin,  what  is  possessed  by  one,  own.  To  own  a  thing  is 
to  claim  it  as  possessed  by  oneself.     To  owe  money  is  an 
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elliptical  expression  for  liaving  it  to  pay  to  another,  possess- 
ing it  for  another.  ON.  Eg  d  hestinn,  that  is  my  horse ; 
eg  d  Idnga  leid,  I  have  a  long  way  to  perform ;  eg  d  at 
giallda,  I  have  to  pay,  I  owe ;  Gud  a  hlychn  at  thir,  you 
owe  obedience  to  God,  God  possesses,  is  rightfully  entitled  to, 
obedience  at  your  hands.  In  the  same  way  we  say,  I  have 
to  pay  you  money,  I  have  to  go  to  London,  Je  dois  aller  k 
Londres.  A  Torkshireman  says.  Who  owes  thisP  who  is 
the  possessor  of  this,  to  whom  does  it  belong.  On  the  same 
principle  Lat.  debere,  to  owe,  must  probably  be  explained,  to 
have  allotted  to  one ;  from  Goth,  gadaban,  to  happen,  to  fall 
to  one's  lot. 

Ox.  A  name  extending  to  the  Finnic  branch  of  lan- 
guages ;  Lap.  iouoksOf  Syrianian  as,  Yotiak  c^  (Fr.y),  Ostiak 
ugei,  Turk.  ogys. 

P. 

Pace.    Fr.  pas,  It.  passo,  Lat.  passus. 

Pack.  G.,  Du.  pack,  a  bimdle.  A  pack  of  cards,  and 
figoratively,  a  pack  of  hounds;  G.  diebenpack,  a  gang  of 
thieves ;  das  pack,  lumpenpack,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  a 
pack  of  rogues. — Kuttn.  A  naughty  pack  was  formerly  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse  for  a  loose  woman^  as  a  person  is  now 
sometimes  called  **  a  bad  lot.'' 

Call  her  a  nanghtie  paekj  with  that  one  word  thou  hast  taken  all  from 
her,  and  left  her  bare  and  foul. — ^Vives  in  R. 

To  pack,  to  make  into  a  bundle ;  G.  sichpacken,  Sw.packa 
sig  bort,  to  be  gone,  be  packing,  pack  away.  A  jury  is  pack^ 
ed  when  it  is  selected  and  put  together  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  BO  vaG.  die  karten  packen,  to  pack  cards  in  a  fraud- 
ulent manner,  so  that  one  may  know  how  they  lie. 

The  original  meaning  is  idiown  in  Esthon.  pakima,  Fin. 
pakkata,  to  stuff,  to  cram ;  pakko,  compulsion,  force,  neces- 
sity, pain ;  Lat.  pangere,  pactum,  to  drive  in,  to  fasten ;  Gr. 
miyvwi^  (root  iray),  to  stick  or  fix  in  as  a  nail^  to  festen  toge- 
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ther,  put  together^  to  make  solid^  stiffs  or  hard ;  717709,  firm, 
solid. — L.  and  Sc. 

Pad.  1.  Anything  stuffed  as  a  defence  against  rubbing  or 
pressure ;  a  pack-saddle.  Fin.  padja,  a  small  cushion  stuffed 
with  hay  to  prevent  galling  by  the  saddle  or  horse-collar,  a 
mattress  (calcita  inferior  in  lectibus) ;  Esthon.  paddi,  a  pil- 
low, cushion  ;  padja-poor,  a  pillow-beer  or  pillow-case.  Pro- 
bably identical  with  E.  pod,  the  shell  or  husk  of  peas  and 
beans,  on  the  same  principle  that  Du.  bolster  signifies  both 
pod  and  feather-bed.     Dan.  ptule,  a  pillow,  pad. 

2.  Pad,  a  path;  to  pad,  to  pace,  go  on  foot. — Hal.  Pad^ 
in  cant,  the  highway  ;  padder,  footpad,  one  who  robs  on  foot. 
Pad  (in  sporting  language),  the  foot  of  a  hare  or  fox.  PL  D. 
pad,  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  pad-weg,  G.  pfad.  Fin,  padet,patet, 
a  foot-path  ;  PL  D.  pedden,  to  tread ;  padjen,  to  trip.  Door 
dik  un  dunn  padjen,  to  tramp  through  thick  and  thin.  Qr. 
irareoi),  to  tread ;  Traros,  a  path ;  Sf.patear,  to  kick,  to  stamp ; 
pata,  foot  and  leg  of  beasts;  Fr.patte,  paw.  See  next  Article. 

To  Paddle.  To  move  in  the  water  with  the  hands  or  feet. 
— B.  Fr.  patouiUer,  to  paddle  or  dabble  in  with  the  feet,  to 
stir  up  and  down  and  trouble. — Cot.  Hence  paddle,  an  im- 
plement for  paddling,  an  oar  with  a  broad  flat  blade,  as  Fr. 
gasche,  an  oar  or  skull,  from  gaselier,  to  splash.  The  idea  of 
splashing  or  paddling  in  the  wet  frequently  occurs  in  the 
special  form  of  tramping  through  the  mud,  explaining  the 
root  pad  or  pat  in  the  formation  of  words  signifying 
tramp,  tread,  the  way  trodden,  or  the  foot  as  the  implement 
of  tramping.  Bav.  patschen,  to  tramp ;  paischen,  the  foot  or 
shoe ;  lackenpatacher,  a  step  i'  the  gutter.  PL  D.  patsch, 
mud ;  patsch,  patsch-hand,  the  hand  in  speaking  to  a  child, 
from  the  sound  of  a  pat  with  the  soft  flat  hand  of  a  child. 
Bav.  pfotschen  (contemptuously),  paw,  hand;  G.  pfote,  Fr. 
patte,  paw ;  Or.  moV,  Lat.  ped\  foot. 

In  the  same  way  with  an  initial  pi  instead  of  p,  PL  D. 
pladem,  to  paddle ;   E.  plod,  to  move  with  heavy  footfall ; 
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Swab,  pfatachm^  pflatschen,  pfatscheln,  pflaUcheln,  to  paddle  ; 
pflantey  pflantsch,  pflote,  a  coarse,  thick  hand. 

Paddock.     1.  ON.  padda,  It.  botta,  a  toad. 

2.  AS.  pearroc,  an  enclooure.     See  Park. 

Padlock.  A  lock  hanging  like  a  clog  to  an  animal's  foot. 
Mid.  Lat.  pedana,  a  clog,  chain  to  tether  the  foot  of  cattle. 

Page.  It.  paggio,  Ft.  page,  properly  a  boy,  then  a  serving 
boy,  attendant.     Chaucer,  speaking  of  an  infant,  says. 

In  cradle  it  lay  and  was  a  proper /Mry^. 
Gr.  iraih*,  child ;  Gael,  paisde,  a  young  boy  or  girl ;  Manx 
paitchey,  a  child. 

Pageant.  A  triumphal  chariot  or  arch,  or  other  pompous 
device,  usually  carried  about  in  public  shows. — B.  Pagent, 
pagina. — Pr.  Pm.  The  authorities  cited  by  Way  in  the 
notes  on  this  passage  show  that  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  was  a  scaffold  for  the  purpose  of  scenic  exhibition, 
equivalent  to  Lat.  and  It.  pegma,  a  frame,  a  fabric,  a  machine, 
or  pageanty  to  move,  to  rise,  or  to  go  itself  with  wheels,  with 
vices,  or  with  other  help. — Fl.  Pageant,  machina,  misterio, 
arco  trionfale. — Torriano.  In  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
performances,  cited  in  "  Sharp's  Coventry  Mysteries,"  certain 
pageants  are  spoken  of,  "  which  pagiants  were  a  high  scafold 
with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  on  four  wheeles." 
The  compiler  of  the  Liber  Albus,  describing  the  ceremonial  at 
the  entry  of  Henry  VI.  into  London,  a.  d.  1432,  uses  pagina 
and  machina  as  synonymous.  He  teUs  us  that  at  the  entry 
of  the  bridge,  "  parabatur  machina  satis  pulcra  in  cujus 
medio  gigas  mirae  magnitudinis. — Ex  utroque  latere  ipsius 
gigantis  in  eddem  pagina  erigebantur  duo  animalia  vocata 
antelops." — Munim.  Gildh.  III.  459. 

*  The  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
hibition, whether  a  mere  image  or  a  dramatic  performance. 
In  the  Chester  Mysteries  each  drama  is  introduced  in  the  form, 
♦*Incipit  pagina  prima  de  celi,  angelorum,  &c.,  creacione." 
"We  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which 
is  without  equivalent  in  any  continental  documents.    Way 
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suggosts  a  derivation  from  eompaginata,  in  aooordance  with 
the  expknation  oipegma  given  in  Higgins'  version  of  Junius' 
Nomenclator :  ''lignea  macliina  in  altum  edacta>  tabulatis 
etiam  in  sublime  crescentibus  compaginata.** 

Of  all  the  crafty  and  subtil  paianHs  and  pecis  of  warke  made  by 
mannys  wit  to  go  or  move  by  them  selfe  the  clocke  is  one  of  the  beste. — 
Horman  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Paged.  An  image  worshipped  by  the  Indians  and  Chinese, 
or  the  temple  belonging  to  such  an  idol. — B.  From  Ptg. 
pagao,  a  pagan,  and  thence  pagode^  an  assembly  of  idolaters, 
temple  of  the  Indians,  porcelain  image. 

PaiL  It.  padella,  Yenet.  pdela,  a  pan ;  Sp.  pailay  a  bason, 
a  pan ;  Lat.  patera,  a  bowl ;  patella,  a  dish,  a  plate ;  Fin. 
padda,  Bret,  pod,  E.  pai. 

Pain.  Fr.  peine,  pain,  penalty,  punishment,  also  pains, 
labour,  endeavour,  also  pain,  trouUe,  anguish. — Cot.  Du. 
Pifne,  G.  pein,  pain,  trouble,  punishment ;  h^Jpein,  zaht^ein, 
head-ache,  tooth-ache.  W,  poen,  Bret,  poan,  pain,  punish- 
ment, pains ;  Gael,  pian,  pain,  pang,  torment ;  ON.  pina,  to 
torment,  to  punish  ;  lEsthon.  pinama,  Fin.  piiruUa  (probably 
borrowed),  to  torture. 

Pain  in  the  sense  of  penalty  is  from  'Ft.  peine,  Lat.  pcena, 
Gr.  TTou^,  the  original  sense  of  which  is  compensation  for  the 
killing  of  a  kinsman,  blood-money,  commonly  derived  from 
4>ovos,  death.  And  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  pain  or  suffering 
may  come  frt>m  that  of  punishment,  pain  inflicted  in  retri- 
bution of  offence.  But  ON.  pma,  AS.  pinan,  have  little  the 
appearance  of  having  been  derived  from  Lat.  p»na,  nor  is  the 
idea  of  ptmishment  combined  with  that  of  suffering  in  those 
forms.  A  more  natural  origin  for  the  expression  of  bodily 
pain  may  be  found  in  the  idea  of  pressure,  weight,  labour. 
Fin.  painaa,  to  press  upon,  to  be  heavy;  paino,  weight; 
painet,  a  press ;  pinnet,  the  state  of  a  thing  violently  pressed, 
and  thence  torture ;  pinnistaa,  to  constrain,  handle  roughly, 
vex.  Gr.  irovos,  labour,  trouble,  distress,  grief;  in  Mod.  Gr. 
bodily  pain;    irovoiovros,  the  tooth-ache.      Compare  Lat. 
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angere^  to  bind  or  press  together,  to  press  upon,  to  torment, 
torture,  trouble,  to  cause  bodily  pain ;  angiy  to  sufiFer  anguish, 
mental  or  corporeal. 

Pauum.  A  heathen,  properly  heathenism.  Fr.  paten,  a 
pagan;  paiennisme,  paienisme,  paienime,  paganismus,  hea- 
thendom, heathenland. 

Paint.    Lat.  pingere^  picium,  Fr.  petndre,  peinty  to  paint. 

Paladin.  It.  paladino,  palatino,  belonging  to  an  emperor's 
court  or  chief  palace,  a  count  palatine ;  also  a  paladin,  a 
knight,  or  £unous  man-at-arms  of  an  emperor's  palace. — Fl. 
The  knights  of  the  round  table  were  the  paladins  of  Arthur 
or  of  Charlemagne,  from  whose  exploits  the  heroic  character 
implied  in  the  name  is  derived. 

Palanquin.  Ptg.  palanquim,  a  chair  or  couch  canied  be^ 
tween  poles  on  men's  shoulders,  from  Sp.  palanea,  a  lever,  a 
cowl-staff,  or  pole  on  which  a  weight  is  supported  between 
two  men. 

Pale,  Paling,  Palissade.  Lat  palus,  It.  polo,  a  pole  or 
stake ;  Sp.  polo,  a  stick ;  Q-.  pfahl,  a  pile,  pole,  stake ;  Fr. 
palis,  a  pale  or  thick  lath,  a  stake,  pole,  pile. — Cot.  W. 
paliSf  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  wattle,  lath. 

In  a  secondary  sense  pale  signifies  an  enclosure,  a  place 
paled  in. 

Palette.  The  fiat  plate  on  which  a  painter  rubs  his  colours. 
W.pdl,  a  spade ;  Bret,  pal,  a  spade,  quoit,  fioat  of  a  mill; 
It.  pala,  any  kind  of  fiat  and  broad  thing  or  plate,  a  spade, 
fioat  of  a  water-wheel,  blade  of  an  oar,  shoulder-blade; 
paletta^  any  little  flat  thing  with  a  handle,  a  shovel,  trowel, 
spattle,  slice,  racket.  Fr.  pale^  a  shovel ;  pakt,  a  quoit ; 
paletf'e,  a  surgeon's  slice. 

Palfrey.  FT.pakJroi,  It.  pale/heno,  Mid.  Lat.  paraveredus, 
parafredus,  palajridus,  an  easy-going  horse  for  riding; 
veredus,  a  post-horse.  The  term  is  explained  by  Due.  an 
extra  post-horse,  a  horse  used  in  the  military  and  by-roads 
as  veredus  on  the  main  roads,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  observed.    ^'  De  querela  Hildebrandi  comitis 
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quod  pagenses  ejus  paravreda  dare  recusant.*' — Capit.  Car. 
Mag.  Tbe  first  half  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gr. 
irapa^  by,  a  by-horse ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  compound  could  arise.  From  parafredm  were  form- 
ed G.  pferdf  Du.  paardy  a  horse. 

To  Pall.  To  grow  flat  as  Uquors  do^  to  make  dull^  to  take 
off  the  appetite. — ^B.  To  pall,  to  rot. — Squire  of  Low  Degree. 
W.  pallu,  to  fail;  pall,  loss  of  energy,  miss,  failure.  To 
appall  is  to  cause  to  pall,  to  stupefy  with  horror  or  similar 
emotion. 

Pall.  A  cloth  that  covers  a  coffin  at  a  funeral,  a  cloak. 
Lat.  pallium  was  especially  applied  to  the  cloak  sent  by  the 
Pope  for  the  inauguration  of  a  bishop.  W.  pall,  a  mantle,  a 
pavilion ;  Bret,  pallen,  a  coverture ;  pallen-toele,  bed-cover, 
coverlet ;  pallenvarc^h,  horse-cloth,  housings ;  Gael.  peaU,  a 
skin  or  hide,  covering,  veil. 

Pallet.  A  poor  bed,  the  radical  meaning  being  probably  a 
sheepskin,  rug,  or  mat.  Gael,  peall,  a  skin  or  hide,  a  bunch 
of  matted  hair,  a  mat,  coverlet,  couch,  or  pallet ;  peallaid, 
a  sheepskin;  peallach,  shaggy,  matted;  peallag,  a  shaggy 
hide,  a  ragged  woman,  a  little  couch  or  pallet. 

Palletoquei  Pallecote.  A  cassock  or  short  coat  with  sleeves. 
— B.  Fr.  palleiocy  a  garment  like  a  short  cloak  with  sleeves. 
— Cot.  Bret.  pall6k,  a  cloak  of  coarse  cloth  worn  by  peasants 
at  their  work,  covering  both  head  and  body,  from  pall,  cover- 
ing, and  tdk,  cap. — Legonidek. 

Palm.  1.  Gr.  iraXatiri,  Lat.  palma,  W.  palf,  AS.  folm^ 
O'KQ./olma,  the  flat  of  the  hand ;  Lat.  palpare,  ON.  falnui, 
to  grope,  feel  for  with  the  hands;  W.  palfalu,  to  grope, 
creep  on  the  hands  and  feet. 

2.  Lat.  palma,  the  palm,  a  tree  with  broad  spreading 
leaves  like  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Italian  palm  is  one  of  the  palmate  species,  not  pin- 
nate like  a  date  palm. 

3.  The  yellow  catkin  of  the  willow,  the  brjmches  of  which, 
on  account  of  the  name,  are  carried  on  Easter  Sunday  to  re- 
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present  the  palm-branches  of  judea.  PL  D.  palme,  bud, 
catkin  of  willow,  hazel,  alder,  &c.  The  buds  or  eyes  of  the 
vine  are  also  called  palmen  in  Germany,  whence  may  be  ex- 
plained E.  palmer-worm,  a  grub  or  worm  destroying  the  buds 
of  plants. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  catkin,  from  the 
woolly  or  feathery  texture.  Palm  of  wuU  or  loke. — Pr.  Pm. 
Fin.  palmu,  catkin  of  willow ;  palmikko,  lock  of  hair ;  pal- 
mikoita,  to  plait  hair  or  wicker. 

Palmer,  a  pilgrim,  carrying  a  palm  branch  in  sign  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Palsy.  A  loss  of  the  bodily  powers,  corrupted  from  Fr. 
paralt/sie,  Lat.  paralysis,  Qr.  TtapaXvfri.s,  a  loosening  aside, 
disabling  the  nerves  on  one  side  of  the  body ;  the  palsy  com- 
monly acting  on  one  half  of  the  body. 

There  our  Lord  heled  a  man  of  the  palasye. 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  p.  107. 

To  Palter,  Paltry.     To  palter  is  properly  to  babble,  chatter, 
then  to  trifle.     Paltry,  trifling. 
One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a  cat, 
Another  whyle  he  stammered  styll  upon  a  rat. — Gammer  Gurton,  ii.  3. 

In  like  manner  we  find  babbling  for  trifling. 

JT.  John.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  bablynf  matters,  tell  me  ?  Sedition, 
For  they  are  not  worth  the  shaking  of  a  pear-tree. — King  Johann.  Cam. 
Misc. 

Sp.  chisme,  tattle,  tale,  thence  lumber  of  little  value. 

Depreciatory  terms  for  the  exercise  of  the  voice  are  com- 
monly taken  from  the  continuous  sound  of  water  or  the  like. 
PI.  D.  pladdem,  to  paddle,  dabble ;  Du.  pladeren,  G.  platidem, 
to  tattle,  or  talk  in  excess ;  N.  putra,  to  simmer,  bubble, 
whisper,  mutter ;  PL  D.  paotem  (pron.  pawtem),  to  patter, 
repeat  in  a  monotonous  manner.  From  the  broad  soimd  of 
the  a  in  this  pronunciation  is  introduced  the  /  of  palter,  in 
the  same  way  as  was  formerly  seen  in  the  case  of  falter,  halt. 
Patter  and  palter  are  related  together,  as  E.  chatter  and  It. 
cialtrare,  to  prattle,  chat, 
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From  the  notion  of  what  is  trifling,  worthlesB,  aeemfl  to  be 
developed  N.  paltra,  rags. 

Pam.  The  knave  of  Clubs.  Pol.  Pamfil,  the  knave  of  any 
suit.  The  Swedes  call  the  knave  of  Spades  akta  Pampen,  the 
true  Pam ;  the  knave  of  Clubs  the  false  Pam.  Bav.  Pamp- 
JiUf  the  queen  of  Spades  (der  Eichel-Ober). — Schm.  See  next 
Article. 

To  Pamper.  To  feed  high,  to  indulge. — B.  Bav.  pamp/en, 
to  stuff;  sich  toll  pamp/en,  to  stuff  oneself  full,  especially  of 
puddings ;  pampf,  thick  gruel ;  pampfili,  a  lazy,  greedy 
rascal ;  Sp.  panJUo,  a  heavy,  sluggish  person. 

The  Bav.  pampf  is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  nursery  pap, 
food.  Tyrol,  pappele,  milk  porridge ;  pappelen,  to  feed  with 
dainties,  to  pamper. 

On  the  other  hand  Fl.  has  pambire  (quasi  pane  e  b^re), 
bread  and  drink,  also  a  nimchions  of  an  afternoon ;  pamb^- 
rata,  pampered,  full-fed. 

Pamphlet.  From  Sp.  papeleie,  a  written  slip  of  paper,  a 
written  newsletter,  by  the  insertion  of  the  xiasal,  as  in  Du. 
pampier,  paper.  Sf,papelony  a  large  piece  of  paper,  a  pamphlet. 

Pan.  ON.  panna,  Du.  panne,  G-.  pfanne,  Boh.  pdnew, 
Lith.  pana. 

Pander.  From  Pandarus,  the  uncle  of  Troilus,  who  per-» 
forms  the  part  of  a  pander  in  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Ores- 
sida,  popular  in  the  middle  ages. 

Pane.  1.  The  derivation  from  Lat.  pagina,  a  leaf,  i)age, 
any  flat  expanse,  as  a  sheet  of  marble,  or  piece  of  land,  is 
supported  by  the  form  paine,  a  piece  of  wall. — ^Boquef.  Vol- 
varum  paginm,  the  panels  of  doors. — Pallad.  Pane  or  part  of 
a  thing,  pagina.     Pannel,  pagella,  panellus. — Pr.  Pm. 

But  in  truth  pane  seems  a  mere  adoption  of  Fr.  pan,  a 
pane,  piece  or  pannel  of  a  wall,  of  wainscot,  of  a  glass  win- 
dow, &c.,  die  skirt  of  a  gown,  the  pane  of  a  hose  or  cloak. — 
Cot.  The  pane  of  a  hose  was  a  sheet  of  different  colour  or 
material  let  into  the  garment. 

Than  the  knyght  shewed  me  a  pa$ie  of  the  wall,  and  said,  Sir,  see  you 
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yonder  parte  of  the  wall  which  is  newer  than  all  the  remnant — ^Bemers, 
Froiflsart  in  R. 

Cat.  pony,  a  piece  of  wall,  pannel  of  wainscot,  lap  of  a 
shirt ;  —  de  aro,  gold  leaf.  Panyo,  cloth.  Prov.  pauy  rag, 
clout,  lap,  piece ;  Ptg.  pdno,  pdnno,  piece  of  cloth ;  —  de 
muro,  piece  of  wall ;  —  de  chamin^,  mantel-piece  of  a 
chimney. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
the  derivatiTes  of  pannus,  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  pinna,  a  flap. 
Fr.  pannon,  pennon,  with  the  diminutives  pannonceau,  pennon- 
ceauy  a  fane  or  weather  flag,  a  pennon,  seem  to  be  from  pinna; 
while  pan,  skirt,  flat  expanse,  paneaux,  rags,  tatters,  peneau, 
a  rag,  also  a  flag  or  streamer.  Cat.  paneU,  Prov.  penel,  a 
weathercock,  penna,  pena,  a  pannel  or  piece  of  wall,  Fr. 
penne,  the  fdrred  lining  of  a  garment,  would  commonly  be 
derived  from  pannus.  Perhaps  both  pannus  and  penna,  or 
pinna,  may  be  from  the  same  ultimate  root,  signifying  flap. 

PanneL  Fr.  paneau,  pawneau,  a  pannel  of  wainscot,  of  a 
saddle,  &c.  The  pannel  of  a  saddle  is  the  stufied  flap  used  to 
hinder  the  stirrups  from  galling,  and  the  name  is  also  given  to 
the  pad  put  under  the  load  of  a  pack-horse.  The  pannel  of 
a  jury  is  the  slip  of  parchment  on  which  the  names  of  the 
jurors  are  written*    See  Pane. 

Pang.  AS.  pyngan,  Lat.  pungere,  to  prick.  Poignant  or 
pricking  grief  is  that  which  gives  a  oeYere  pang,  Fr.  poind, 
a  stitch,  or  sharp  pain  in  the  side. 

Pannage.  The  feeding  of  swine  upon  mast  in  the  woods, 
or  the  duty  accruing  from  it.  Mid.  Lat.  pastio,  pastionati- 
cum,  pasnaticum,  pasnagium,  pannagium,  from  Lat.  pascere, 
pastum,  to  feed.  **  In  omnibus  etiam  suis  nemoribus  ipsorum 
pords  recursum,  et  omnimodos  fructus  ad  eorum  pabulum, 
absque  eo  pretio  quod  Yvlgo  pasnatieum  dicitur.'^ — ^a.  b.  1130 
in  Due.  **  Plains  pennaiges  de  chevaux,  de  jumens,  pou- 
trains,  vaches,  veaux  et  pourceaux  allans  &  la  dite  forest  de 
Cressi.'*— A.  d.  1478. 

Fr.  pasnage,  pawnage,  mastage,  the  money  received  by 
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the  Lord  of  a  forest  for  the  feeding  of  swine  with  the  mast, 
or  of  cattle  with  the  herbage  thereof. — Cot. 

Pannier.  Fr.  panier,  a  basket,  properly,  as  Milan,  pan^a, 
a  bread-basket,  from  Lat.  panisy  bread.  It.  pandra,  panaris^ 
any  place  to  keep  bread  in,  a  pantry,  a  bread-basket. 

Pansy.  The  flower  heartsease,  in  Fr.  called  pensee, 
thought. 

To  Pant.  Fr.  pankler,  to  pant  or  throb,  to  beat  (alsa  to 
breathe)  short  and  thick,  or  often  together ;  panttser^  pafUoi- 
ser,  to  breathe  often,  to  be  short-winded. — Cot.  The  quick 
beating  of  the  heart  is  represented  by  the  BjUsihleB  pit-a-pat 
or  the  nasalized  pintledy-pantledy,  originally  imitating  the 
sound  of  a  succession  of  light  blows,  ''^d  the  rattling 
piUpat  noise/' — B.  Jonson  in  R.  "  My  heart  went  pttUledy' 
pantledy" — Skinner.  Then  from  the  sympathy  between  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  pant,  to  breathe  quick  and 
hard. 

Pantaloon,  Pantaloons.  Fr.  pantahn,  a  pair  of  trousers, 
seems  a  modem  word.  It.  pantalom  is  the  pantaloon  of 
Italian  comedy,  a  covetous  and  amorous  old  dotard  who  is 
made  the  butt  of  the  piece.  The  word  seems  to  signify  a 
slovenly-dressed  person,  from  Sp.  pahal,  clout,  skirt  or  tail  of 
shirt ;  pahalon,  a  slovenly  fellow  whose  shirt  hangs  out  of 
his  breeches. — Baretti.  Lat.  pannus,  rag,  cloth. 
.  Pantry,  Pantler.  Fr.  paneterte,  place  where  the  bread  is 
kept ;  whence  pantler,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  that  de- 
partment, as  hutler,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  buttery. 

Pap,  Papa.  Words  formed  of  the  simplest  articulations, 
ma  and  J9a,  are  used  to  designate  the  objects  in  which  the  in- 
fant takes  the  earliest  interest,  the  mother  and  father,  the 
mother's  breast,  the  act  of  sucking  or  taking  food.  Papa 
and  mamma  are  widely  used  in  the  sense  of  father  and  mother. 
Lith.  pdpas,  Ijat.  papilla,  It.  poppa,  £.  pap,  the  nipple  or 
breast ;  It.  poppare,  to  suck ;  pappa,  soft  food  prepared  for 
infants ;  pappare,  to  suck,  to  feed  with  pap ;  Sp.  papar,  to 
eat ;  Magy.  papa,  in  nursery  language,  eating ;  mama,  drink- 
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ing;    Walacb.  papare,   to  eat;    Buss,  papa,  bread;    Lat. 
mamma,  mammilla.  Fin.  mamma,  the  breast. 

Paper.  Lat.  papyrus,  Gr.  irairvpos,  the  Egyptian  rush  of 
which  paper  was  made.  W.  pabyr,  rushes,  rush  candles ; 
Walach.  papuri,  rush. 

Parade.  Gbeat  show,  state ;  the  place  where  troops  assem- 
ble for  inspection.  Fr.  parer,  to  dress,  adorn,  hang  richly, 
as  with  arras. — Cot.  It.  parare,  to  prepare,  make  ready,  for 
a  priest  to  put  on  his  vestment  before  he  goes  to  celebrate ; 
paraia,  any  preparation,  trimming,  setting  forth.— Fl. 

Paragon.  Fr.  paragon,  a  pattern  or  touchstone  whereby 
the  goodness  of  things  is  tried ;  the  perfection  or  flower  of, 
a  paragon  or  peerless  one. — Cot.  Sp.  paragon,  model,  ex- 
ample, from  the  compound  preposition  para  con,  in  com- 
parison with. — Diez.  Para  con  migo,  in  comparison  with 
me  ;  para  con  el,  according  to  him. 

Paramount.  Above  all,  sovereign,  or  absolute.-— B.  Fr. 
paramont,  at  the  top,  up.  ^'  Car  mens  est  dit  soit  a  toi,  vien 
cea,  paramofit,"  melius  est  enim  ut  dicatur  tibi,  ascende  hue. 
. — Proverbs  xxv.  7. 

Paramour.  A  love  companion ;  Fr.  par  amour,  by  way 
of  love.  Paramour  (a  woman),  dame  peramour. — PaJsgr.  in 
Way. 

Parapet  It.  parapetio,  a  ward-breast,  breastplate,  wall 
breast  high,  from  parare,  Fr.  parer,  to  cover,  or  shield  from, 
to  ward  or  defend  a  blow — Fl.,  and  It.  petto,  Lat.  pectus, 
breast. 

ParasoL  It.  parasole,  a  sun-shade,  from  parare,  to  ward 
off,  and  sole  the  sun. 

To  Parboil.  Lang,  perbouli,  to  give  a  slight  boil,  to  part- 
boil.  Mod.  Q-r.  fiea-oppaCo),  to  parboil ;  /i€cro)3p€xw,  to  half 
wet,  to  wet  in  part. 

ParceL  It.  particella,  any  little  particle,  parcel,  part, 
portion. — Fl.     Fr.  parcelle,  a  piece,  little  part. — Cot. 

Parcener.    See  Partner. 

To  Pareh.    Bav.  pfdrzen,  to  fry ;  farzen,  to  toast  bread. 
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Probably  direct  from  the  crackling  sound  of  things  frying. 
Walach.  ^^b/tr^  (Pt.j),  to  bum,  to  singe. 

Parohment.  Fr.  parcAemin,  Gr.  pergament^  Lat.  pergamena, 
from  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor^  where  it  was  invented. 

Pardon.  Fr.  pardon,  It.  perdono,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
E.  forgive. 

To  Pare.  Fr.  parer,  to  deck,  trim,  garnish,  order  decently. 
— Cot.  Le  marechal  pare  le  pied  d'un  cheval  avec  un  bouioir ; 
parer  les  legumes  d'un  potager  pour  les  mettre  en  vente.— 
Diet.  Langued.  Parer,  to  peel  an  apple. — ^Patois  de  Norm. 
The  radical  meaning  is  to  set  forth,  to  prepare. 

Paif^et  The  plaister  of  a  wall. — ^B.  To  parget,  quasi 
paf^ietare,  parietes  ccemento  incruatare. — Skinner.  Pariette 
for  walles,  blanchissure. — ^Palsgr.  in  Way. 

If  ye  have  bestowed  but  a  little  sum  in  the  glaring,  paving,  farieting 
of  God's  house. — ^Bp.  Hall  in  IL 

Pariah.  Fr.  paroisse,  Lat.  parcBcia,  Gr.  vapoima,  an  eccle- 
siastical district  or  neighbourhood ;  irapoiKo^,  dwelling  beside 
another,  from,  vapa,  by,  and  oixo9,  house. 

Park.  Fr.parc,  an  enclosure,  sheep-fold,  fish-pond ;  Dan. 
fisk'park,  a  fish-pond ;  It.  parco,  AS.  pearroc,  OHG.  p/errich, 
G.  pferch,  park,  enclosure ;  Bret,  park,  an  enclosed  field ; 
Lang,  parghe,  a  fold  for  cattle ;  parga,  parghejha,  to  fold 
cattle  on  the  ground. 

Parley,  Parliament,  Parole.  It.  parlare,  Fr.  parler,  to 
speak.  Commonly  derived  from  Lat.  parabola,  a  comparison, 
likeness,  allegory,  passing  into  paraula,  parola,  a  word, 
whence  parolare,  parlare,  to  speak.  Mid.  Lat.  parabolare 
was  constantly  used  in  this  sense.  **  Nostri  seniores  para* 
bolaverunt  simul  et  consideraverunt.'^ — Cap.  Car.  Calv. 
*^  CsBpit  eum  bia  terque  appeUare ;  sed  ille  nihil  homini 
Yslmt  parabolare,  sed  digito  gulam  ei  monstrabat.'' — Due. 

It  is  however  hard  to  understand  how  the  word  for  speak- 
ing could  have  had  so  forced  an  origin,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  explained  in  closer  analogy  with  other  words  of  Uke  signi- 
fication.   We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fre- 
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qnency  with  which  the  sound  of  water^  and  of  babbling,  or 
much  talking,  are  represented  by  the  same  or  similar  forms. 
Now  brabble  and  bratol  are  used  as  well  to  signify  the  noise  of 
broken  water  as  of  chiding  and  loud  or  noisy  talking. 
8hakespeare  makes  Bir  Hugh  Evans  usepribblea  ojid  prabblea 
in  the  sense  of  idle  chatter.  The  insertion  of  a  vowel  be- 
tween the  mute  and  liquid  would  give  W.  parabl,  speech, 
utterance,  discourse ;  parablan,  to  talk  continually,  to  chatter ; 
parahluSf  eloquent,  fluent.  If  these  spring  from  a  native 
Gallic  root  it  might  naturally  have  been  retained  in  the 
speech  of  the  Bomanized  Gbuls,  and  adopted  in  written  Latin 
imder  the  form  of  parabolare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense 
of  speaking  is  one  where  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  British 
language  should  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  parabolare  could  have  been  generally 
used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  at  a  period  sufficiently  early  to 
give  nse  to  the  W.  word,  without  leaviug  evidence  of  such  a 
use  in  classical  Latin. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  Sp.  pahbra,  Ftg. 
palavra  (the  origin  of  our  vidgar  palaver),  word,  from  G. 
plapperny  to  babble,  tattle;  So.  blabber,  blebber,  to  babble, 
speak  indistinctly. 

Parlour.  Fr.  parlair,  the  room  in  a  nunnery  where  the 
nims  were  allowed  to  speak  to  visitors  through  a  grating. 

Pairoty  Parakeet  Fr.  perraquet  is  derived  by  Menage 
from  Perrot,  the  dim.  of  Pierf*e,  Peter,  from  the  habit  of 
giving  men's  names  to  animals  with  which  we  are  specially 
familiar,  as  Magpie  (for  Margery-pie,  Fr.  Margot),  Jack- 
daw, Jack-ass,  Robin-redbreast.  When  parrot  passed  into 
E.  it  was  not  recognized  as  a  proper  name,  and  was  again 
humanized  by  the  addition  of  the  familiar  PoU;  PoU- 
parrot. 

Probably  Menage  was  wrong  in  deriving  perroquet  from 
Perrot,  though  right  in  the  general  principle.  Sp.  Perico, 
the  short  for  Peter,  also,  as  well  as  the  dim.  periquito,  signi* 
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fies  a  parrot,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  form  that  Fr.  perro- 
qmt  and  E.  parakeet  have  been  derived. 

To  Parry.  It.  parare,  Fr.  parer^  to  ward  off.  The  Lat. 
parare  is  known  only  in  the  sense  of  making  ready,  but  if  we 
examine  the  compounds  we  shall  find  that  the  radical  mean- 
ing must  be  to  push.  Separare,  to  separate,  is  to  push  apart ; 
repararey  to  repair,  to  push  a  thing  back  to  its  original  place ; 
camparare,  to  bring  things  together,  to  place  them  side  by 
side.     To  ward  off  a  blow  is  to  push  it  aside. 

To  Parse.  To  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  and  gram- 
matical relations  in  a  sentence.    From  pars  orationis^ 

Parsley.    Fr.  persily  Lat.  petraseHnum* 

Parsnep.  Lat.  pastincu^a,  Du.  pastinak,  paatemak,  Fr.  pas- 
quenade^  pastenaiUe. — Sherwood.  The  latter  half  of  the  E. 
name  is  the  nep  of  tumep,  signifying  a  tap-root.  See  Tumep. 

Parson.  M.  Lat.  persona  eeclesuB,  the  person  who  repre- 
sents the  church  in  a  parish. — Blackstone.  Persona  signified 
dignity  or  office.  Laicus  quidam  magnce  personam  ad  nos 
veniens  dicebat. — a.  d.  741.  Proconsulares  et  alii  personati 
yiri.  Yin  nobilee  et  personati.  Nul  clerc  s*il  n'est  Prelaz 
ou  establis  en  personnage  ou  dignity,  &c. — Stat.  Phil.  Pulch. 
A.  D.  1294  in  Due. 

Partisan.  A  halberd. — ^B.  A  partisan  or  javelin  to  skir- 
mish with,  partigiana. — Torriano.  Fr.  pertuisane,  a  partisan, 
or  leading  staff. — Cot.  Diez  suggests  that  the.  mane  may 
have  been  taken  from  being  used  as  the  arms  of  partisan 
troops,  citing  in  support  of  his  suggestion  It.  gialda,  a  spear, 
from  Pr.  gelde,  foot-soldiers ;  Sp.  gineta,  a  spear,  from  giaete, 
a  cavalry  soldier,  and  other  instances.  Fr.  partisan,  light 
troop  engaged  in  a  service  of  surprises,  or  outposts,  or  the 
officer  who  leads  them.-^Gattel.  But  if  the  origin  of  the 
word  were  of  this  nature  it  would  probably  be  from  an 
earlier  meaning  of  partisan.  It.  parteggiano,  a  partisan,  one 
of  a  faction  or  party  banded  together  in  the  interest  of  some 
one. 
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Parilet.  A  woman's  ruff,  and  hence  a  name  for  a  hen, 
from  the  long  feathers  about  her  neck. 

Partner,  Parcener.  Fr.  parcener^  Prov.  partener,  parson- 
ner,  to  partake,  take  part  with ;  Fr.  parcener,  parsonnier,  a 
partaker,  partner,  coheir. — Cot. 

To  Pash.     To  dash,  to  bruise. 

If  I  go  to  him  with  my  armed  fist 
Til  posh  him  o'er  the  face. — Troilus  and  Cress. 
The  poor  men  half  dead  were  beaten  down  with  clubs  and  their  heads 
poshed  in  pieces. — ^North.  Plut.  in  R. 

Formed  on  the  same  plan  with  dash,  representing  the  noise 
of  the  blow.  Swiss  batschen,  to  strike  the  hand ;  haisch,  a 
blow  of  the  hand ;  batschen,  to  give  a  smacking  sound ;  to 
fall  with  a  noise.  Die  thure  zubdtschen,  to  bang  to  the  door. 
Dan.  baske,  to  slap,  thwack;  —  medvingerne,  to  flap  the  wings. 

Gomp.  Swiss  datsch,  a  smart  blow  with  the  open  hand  ; 
datsch,  a  clear  sound,  or  the  blow  which  produces  it. 

To  Pass.  From  Lat.  passus  is  formed  Walach.  p&shu,  a 
step,  and  thence  pishire,  to  step,  to  go ;  pishescu  Inainte,  I 
advance,  go  forwards.  The  £.  pc^e,  from  the  same  root,  is 
used  both  as  a  substantive  and  as  a  verb.  So  also  the  original 
meaning  of  go  or  gang  is  to  step,  and  the  generalisation 
from  the  idea  of  stepping  to  that  of  progress  in  general  is  so 
natural  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  for  any  other  de- 
rivation of  It.  passare,  Fr.  passer,  to  go  on,  go  by,  go 
through. 

The  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  "Dxi.passen,  to  accommo- 
date, adjust,  to  fit,  a  sense  which  may  also  be  traced  in  Fr. 
se  passer,  to  accommodate  oneself,  to  shift.  J7  se  passe  h 
pen  de  chose,  he  is  contented,  he  maketh  shift  with  a  little. 
Se  passer  d'une  chose,  to  do  without  it.  II  a  des  biens  pour 
se  passer,  he  hath  goods  enough  to  serve  his  turn.  So  in  E. 
he  is  well  to  pass,  or  well  to  do.  In  a  somewhat  different 
sense  Du.  ivel  tepas  zij'n,  to  be  well  in  health. 

The  point  of  agreement  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  hap- 
pening.   The  events  of  the  world  are  regarded  as  moving 
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onwards  to  meet  us,  and  they  happen  at  the  moment  when 
they  pass  by  ns.  Henee  the  expression,  it  came  to  pass,  it 
happened.  Fr.  ae  paaserj  to  happen.  Ce  qui  s^est  pass^ 
avant  nous,  what  happened  before  ns.— Gattel.  Dn.  cp  dit 
pas,  hoc  loco,  hoc  tempore ;  tepas,  &  propos,  &  point,  &  saison. 
— Habna.  Mecht  te  pas  komen,  opportune,  commode,  suo 
tempore,  tempestiv^  venire. — ^BjI.  Fr.  passable,  suitable,  not 
in  excess. 

Paste,  Pasty.  It.  pasta,  Fr.  paste,  pdte,  paste,  dough.  Sp. 
plasta,  paste,  soft  clay,  anything  soft;  plaste,  size,  a  fine 
paste  made  of  glue  and  lime. — Neum.  Diez  inclines  to  the 
derivation  from  Lat.  j9a«^ti«,  food,  though  with  some  hesita- 
tion, arising  from  the  relation  between  Sp.  plasta  and  Grr. 
irKaafxa,  anything  moulded.  And  here  doubtless  he  touches 
on  a  truer  scent.  As  long  as  bread  is  in  a  state  of  paste  it  is 
not  food.  The  essential  characteristic  of  paste  is  its  sticky, 
plastic  condition,  like  that  of  moist  clay  or  mud.  Now  the 
idea  of  paddling  or  dabbling  in  the  wet  and  mud  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  variety  of  imitative  forms  beginning  indifferent- 
ly with  Sip  OT pi,  from  whence  the  designation  of  a  plastic 
condition,  or  plastic  material,  would  naturally  follow.  Swab. 
pfatsch,  pflatsch,  the  sotmd  of  a  blow  in  water ;  Dan.  pladske, 
Sw.  plasha,  pasha,  6.  platschen,  patschen,  to  plash,  dabble ; 
Dan.  pladdre,  £.  paddle,  Fr.  patouillef',  patrouiller,  platrou* 
tiler  (Pat.  de  Champ.),  to  dabble ;  Dan.  pludder,  mud,  aTush ; 
E.  puddle,  dirty  water,  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 

In  a  sense  somewhat  further  developed  we  have  Gael,  plasd, 
plaister,  daub  with  lime  or  clay ;  Gr.  wXao-o-o),  originally,  to 
mould  in  clay ;  -wXaortKoy,  of  a  pasty  or  clayey  texture ;  Du. 
peisteren  and  pleisteren,  to  plaister ;  Gat.  empastre,  Sp.  em- 
piastre,  a  plaister ;  Cat.  empastissar,  Sp.  emplastecer  (in  a  con- 
fined .  sense),  to  daub,  plaister ;  OFr.  etnpaistros,  muddy, 
sticky ;  Lang,  pastissa,  to  handle  awkwardly,  as  we  speak  of 
dabbling  in  a  business  of  which  we  know  but  little. 

Pastern.  The  part  of  a  horse's  foot  from  the  fetlock  to  the 
heel,  also  a  shackle  for  a  horse. — B.    M.  Lat.  pastorium  was 
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a  shackle  witli  which  horses  were  tethered  out  at  pasture, 
and  hence  the  joint  on  which  the  shackle  was  fastened. — 
Muratori.  Diss.  33.  The  pastern  is  in  E.  sometimes  called 
the  8hackle*joint.  M.  liat:  paaturale,  Fr.  pctstureau^pasfuran, 
paturan,  pastern.  It.  pastara,  p<istoia,  the  pasterns  of  a  horse, 
also  fetters,  clogs,  or  stocks;  pastoiare,  to  pastern,  fetter, 
clog,  shackle,  or  gyve  the  feet. — Fl. 

Pat  1.  A  light  blow,  a  tap  or  rap.  An  imitation  of  the 
sound.  The  frequentative  patter  represents  the  sound  of  a 
number  of  light  blows  given  simultaneously  or  in  succession. 

2.  A  small  lump,  as  a  pat  of  butter ;  such  a  portion  as  is 
thrown  down  on  a  plate  at  once,  from  the  sound  of  the  fall. 
So  G.  klitsch,  a  tap,  pat,  or  slap,  a  flap  with  the  hand,  or  the 
noise  which  this  blow  causes;  also  a  piece  of  a  viscous, 
clammy  body ;  ein  klitsch  btUtery  a  piece  of  butter  of  unde- 
termined size. — Eiittn.  So  also  to  dab,  to  strike  with  some- 
thing soft ;  a  dab,  so  much  of  a  soft  body  as  is  thrown  down 
at  once. 

3.  At  the  precise  moment,  in  exact  accordance  with  what 
is  wanted.  Fr.  Apropos,  fitly,  seasonably,  to  the  purpose,  or 
yk^pat. — Cot.  Now  I  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. — 
Hamlet.  The  word  here,  as  in  the  first  sense,  seems  funda- 
mentally to  represent  the  sound  of  something  thrown  down 
upon  the  ground,  as  marking  the  exact  moment  of  a  thing 
being  done,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  sense  otjump,  exact, 
is  above  explained.  To  cut  a  thing  smack  off  is  a  similar  ex- 
pression. 

Du.  tepaa  kamen,  to  come  at  the  exact  moment. 

Patch.  1.  It.  pezza,  a  dout,  patch,  tatter.— Fl.  Swiss 
batschy  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  smack ;  batschen,  to  strike  the 
hand,  to  clap,  thence  batachen,  patschen,  to  clap  on  a  piece,  to 
botch,  to  patch ;  batseh,  a  patch ;  batach,  a  lump,  a  knot ; 
silberbaisch,  Aaarbatsch. 

2.  Patch  is  also  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  person ;  not 
specially  for  a  fool,  as  explained  by  Nares. 

A  crew  oipaiehes,  base  medianicals. — ^Mids.  N.  Dream. 
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A  cro98'patch  is  still  used  by  children  for  a  cross  person.  It 
seems  to  signify  an  uncultiyated  person.  Bay.  patseheny  to 
dabble^  to  blunder  or  fail.  Patscheret/,  awkwardness.  Der 
pafsch,  patacheVy  an  awkward  fellow ;  e  guede  paUche,  as  Fr. 
un  bon  hommey  a  simple  fellow. 

Pate.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the 
brain-pan,  analogous  to  Sw.  panna,  the  forehead.  From  the 
same  root  are  Lat.  patina,  a  dish  or  .pan.  It.  padella,  a 
pan,  Fr.  pate,  a  plate,  or  band  of  iron. — Cot.  Parallel 
forms,  with  initial  pi  instead  of  p,  are  Piedm.  plata  (ludi- 
crously), the  bald  head ;  G.  platte,  a  plate  of  metal,  flat  sur- 
face, bald  pate,  shaven  crown  of  a  priest.  Ir.  plaitin,  a  little 
plate,  skull;  plaitin  al  chinn,  the  crown  of  the  head.  See 
Paste. 

Path.    Du.  pad,  G.  pfad.    See  Pad,  2. 

Patrol.  Fr.  patrouille,  formerly  patouille.  It.  pattuglia,  a 
night  watch.  The  fundamental  image  is  dabbling  in  the 
wet,  tramping  through  the  dirt.  Fr.  patrouiller,  to  paddle  or 
pudder  in  the  water,  to  begrime,  besmear— Cot. ;  Sp.  pattd-' 
lar  (as  G.  patscheln),  to  dash  through  muddy  places,  run 
through  thick  and  thin. — Neum.  'Roucli  patoquer,  patron- 
quer,  Champ,  patoiller,  platrouiller,  to  tramp  through  the 
mud.  The  G.  cavalry  contemptuously  call  the  foot-soldier 
lacken'patacher,  puddle-stepper.  Diez  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  and  derives  the  foregoing  forms  from  Fr.  p<Ute, 
the  foot. 

Patten.  Fr.  patin,  a  patten  or  clog,  also  a  skate.  It.  pat- 
tint,  wooden  pattens  or  chopinos. — Fl.  Fin.  patina,  a  shoe  of 
birch  bark.     Du.  plattijn,  clog,  wooden  shoe. 

One  of  the  numerous  series  arising  from  the  root  pat,  plat^ 
representing  the  sound  of  the  foot-fall.  Sp.  patear,  to  stamp, 
kick,  foot,  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Probably  Du.  pattoffeln, 
pantoffeln,  Fr.  pantoufles,  slippers,  but  formerly  high-soled 
shoes,  are  from  the  same  root.  Rouchi/Mi/oti/^,  gros  lourdaut, 
one  who  goes  stumping  about. 

To  Patter.     1.  To  make  a  multiplicity  of  sounds,  each  of 
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which  would  separately  be  represented  by  the  syllables  pat^ 
tap,  Tp  patter  as  rain  or  hail,  to  fall  with  a  rattling  noise. 
Fr.  patatra!  interj.  representing  the  noise  of  something 
falling, 

2.  To  repeat  in  a  monotonous  manner,  like  the  pattering  of 
a  shower,  and  not  from  the  repetition  of  paternosters.  Fr. 
pati-pata,  Lang,  patin-patourh,  words  framed  to  represent 
talking  with  too  g^eat  rapidity. — Diet.  Lang.  PL  D.  piter- 
pater,  unintelligible  chatter,  talk  in  a  foreign  language ;  Fr. 
patelin,  a  prattler,  flatterer,  cozener ;  PL  D.  paotem^  to  repeat 
in  a  monotonous  manner,  like  a  boy  learning  his  lesson.— 
Danneil.    N.  putra,  to  mutter. 

Pattern.  Fr.  patron,  patron,  master  of  a  ship  or  a  work- 
shop, hence  a  pattern,  the  inanimate  master  by  which  the 
workman  is  guided  in  the  construction  of  anything.  Patrone, 
form  to  work  by,  exemplar. — Pr.  Pm. 

Paunch.  It.  panda,  Fr.  panse,  commonly  derived  from 
Lat.  pantex,  Walach.  pintece,  the  belly.  But  perhaps  the 
word  may  be  nearer  a  living  origin.  Tyrol,  patschen,  pant* 
schen,  to  smack  in  eating,  eat  greedjly ;  pantsch,  the  belly. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart.  Prov.  Fr.  panser,  to  eat  well,  stuff,  feed. 
G'est  une  maison  ou  Ton  panse  bien  le  monde ;  un  gas  qui  se 
panse  bien. — Jaubert.  Bav.  pafnss,  pamsaen,  belly,  thick 
belly,  short,  fat  child.     See  Punch. 

Pause.  The  act  of  taking  breath  after  labour  affords  the 
most  natural  image  of  repose,  cessation.  Thus  we  have  Sw. 
pusta,  to  blow,  to  take  breath ;  N.  pmta,  to  rest  awhile ;  G. 
bausen,  pausen,  pausten,  to  puff,  to  swell ;  Lat.  pausare,  to 
repose,  pause,  stop.  Pausatttm  juvencum,  a  bullock  that  has 
rested.  Gr.  vavto,  to  bring  to  a  stop,  iravofiai,  to  cease,  may 
in  like  manner  be  classed  with  Sc.  pec^h,  to  pant,  W,  peuo,  to 
pant,  to  puff,  to  pause,  peues^  a  place  of  rest.  Fin.  puhhata, 
to  breathe^  to  pant,  to  take  breath,  to  rest. 

To  Pave.  Lat.  pavire,  to  strike,  beat,  make  dense  by  beat- 
ing ;  pavimentum,  a  path  or  floor  made  dense,  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  beating,  then  by  being  laid  with  stones.    Probably 
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from  the  same  root  with  path^  with  the  common  interchange 
of  d  and  v.  Pavyngeatone  or  pathyngestane^  pet^mn. — 
Pr.  Pm. 

Pavilion.  Fr.  pavilion,  Sp.  pabellon,  a  tent,  colours^  flag ; 
It.  ptxdiglione,  a  pavilion,  canopy;  Sard,  papaglione,  Prov. 
pabalho,  Mid.  Lat.  papilio,  a  tent,  apparently  from  their  flap- 
ping like  a  butterfly.  Gum  essent  cubicula  aut  tentoria, 
quos  etiam  papiliones  vocant. — Augustine  in  Due. 

Paw.  The  foot  of  a  beast.  Bret,  pav,  poo,  OFr.  poue. 
"  En  sa  goule  bouta  sa  paue*^ — ^Fab.  et  Contes.  3.  65.  W. 
palft  palm  of  the  hand,  paw;  palf  y  Ueta,  the  lion's  paw. 
See  Palm. 

Pawn.  1.  ON.  pantr,  Du.  pand,  Gt.  pfand,  Fr.  pan,  a 
pledge.  Perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  panntis,  cloth,  from 
the  first  pledges  to  which  resort  was  had  being  wearing 
apparel.  Pol.  /ant,  a  piece  of  cloth^  a  pawn  or  pledge ; 
fantowac  sie,  to  give  a  piece  of  cloth  in  pledge,  to  pawn 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand  It.  pegno,  Prov.  peing,  pein,  unite 
Fr.  pan  with  Lat.  pignm. 

2.  A.  common  man  at  chess.  It.  pedone,  a  footman,  pe- 
dona,  a  pawn  at  chess ;  Si^.peone,  a  foot-soldier,  day-labourer, 
pawn. 

To  Pay.  1.  Mid.  Lat.  pacare,  It.  pagare,  Fr.  payer,  to 
satisfy,  to  pay ;  Lat.  pacare,  to  appease.  Chaucer  uses  pay 
in  the  sense  of  satisfaction,  gratification. 

But  now  to  the  Fardonere  a«  he  wolde  sterte  avay, 
The  hosteler  met  with  him,  but  nothing  to  his  jmt^. 

Prol.  Merch.  Second  Tale,  575. 

2.  To  daub  with  pitch.  Du.  paaien,  to  careen  a  vesseL — 
Bomhoffi  G.  pech,  pitch ;  pech-toffel,  a  paying  ladle.  It  is 
very  doubtful  however  whether  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
word. 

Pea,  Pease.  Lat.  pisum,  W.  py%,  pease.  Pea,  in  the  sin- 
gular, is  a  modem  corruption  on  the  supposition  that  the 
«6  oi  pease  belonged  to  the  plural  form.  The  old  pL  was 
peason^ 
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Peacook.  Fr.  jpaoUf  Lat.  pavo.  Or.  rao)?,  from  the  cry  of 
the  bird. 

Pea-jacket.  Du.  pije,  pije-laecken,  coarse,  thick  cloth ;  pije, 
a  felt  cloak,  nautical  cloak;  pije-tcanten,  winter  gloves. — 
Kil.  Goth,  paida,  coat ;  gapaidan,  to  clothe ;  Ober  D.  pfait, 
coat,  shirt ;  Fin.  paita,  shirt ;  Gael,  plaide,  blanket,  plaid. 

Peak.     Sp.  ptcOf  Fr.  pic,  a  sharp  point.    See  Pick. 

To  Peak,  Peaking.  Peaking,  puling,  sickly,  from  the  pipy 
tone  of  voice  of  a  sick  person.  It.  pigohre,  to  peep  as  a 
chicken,  to  whine  or  pule ;  Russ.  pikaf,  Esthon.  pikatna, 
ptiksuma,  to  peep  as  a  chicken ;  Sw.  pjaka,  pjunka,  to  pule ; 
pj^kig,  pfunkig,  puling,  delicate,  sickly. 

The  same  connection  between  the  utterance  of  a  thin  high 
note  and  the  idea  of  looking  narrowly,  which  is  noticed 
under  Peep,  is  exemplified  in  the  present  word,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  peeping. 

That  one  eye  winks  as  though  it  were  but  blind, 

That  other  pries  andpeeiet  in  every  place. — Oascoigne  in  R. 

Why  stand'st  thou  here  then 
Sneaking  and  peaking  as  though  thou  would'st  steal  linen. 

B.  anci  F.  in  R. 

Peal.  A  loud  noise,  as  of  bells  or  of  thunder.  N.  bylia^  ta 
resound,  to  bellow ;  ON.  iy/r,  a  tempest ;  bialla,  a  bell. 

PearL  It.  perla,  OHG.  berala,  perala,  Ptg.  perola.  Diez 
suggests  a  derivation  trom  pirula,  a  dim.  oi  pirns,  It.  pera,  a 
pear,  the  name  ofperilla  being  given  in  Sp.  to  a  pear-shaped 
pearl.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  name  would  be  taken 
from  so  exceptional  a  form.  Wachter's  explanation  of  the 
word  as  a  dim.  of  G.  beere,  a  berry,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that 
it  was  imdoubtedly  latinized  by  the  term  bacca,  a  berr}^ 
Bacas,  gemmas  rotundas,  qui  et  uniones  vocantur—quos  et 
pernios  vocant. — Gl.  in  Due.  Baccatm^  mit  laurber  oder 
kostlichen  stein  geziert. — ^Dief.  Sup.  Peerle,  bacca,  bacca 
eonchea. — ^Eil.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  derivation  is 
thus  pretty  strong,  otherwise  a  different  origifi  might  plau- 
sibly be  suggested  in  the  resemblance  to  a  drop  of  dew,  which 
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is  constantly  turning  up  in  poetry,  and  wliich  gave  rise  to 
the  legend  that  the  pearl  is  a  drop  of  congealed  dew  swallow- 
ed by  the  oyster.  Dan.  perle,  to  bubble,  sparkle  as  wine ;  G. 
perlen,  Du.  borrelen,  to  bubble  up;  E.  purl,  to  run  with 
murmuring  noise,  to  bubble  up. 

Pearl-barley.  Probably  a  corruption  for  pilled^harley. 
Pilled,  pel^,  mond^,  whence  pilled-barley,  orge  mond^e. — 
Sherwood. 

Peart.     See  Perk. 

Peasant.  Fr.  paysan.  Mid.  Lat.  pagenaia,  OSp.  pages,  coun- 
tryman. Fr.  pays,  It.  paese,  country,  through  a  form,  pa- 
gense,  from  pagus,  a  village. — Diez. 

Peat  Properly  the  sward  or  sods  of  turf  pared  off  the 
surface  of  land  and  dried  for  burning,  then  extended  to  the 
vegetable  soil  which  accumulates  in  boggy  places  and  is  dug 
for  fuel.  The  origin  is  the  OE.  bete,  to  mend  or  kindle  a 
fire.  The  process  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of  poor 
land,  and  then  taking  two  or  three  crops  of  com  from  it,  was 
formerly  in  use  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  heaths  of  N.  Germany.  The  process  is  thus  described  by 
Carew  (Boucher  v.  Beate-buming). 

About  May  they  cut  up  the  grass  of  that  ground,  which  is  to  be  broken 
up,  in  turfes  which  they  call  beating  [i.  e.  fuel]. — After  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dried  the  husbandman  pileth  them  in  little  heaps  called 
beat'burrotpetf  and  so  bumeth  them  to  ashes. — The  charges  of  this  beating, 
burning,  scoding  [scattering],  and  sanding  amount  to,  &c. 

This  process  was  called  beat-burning,  giving  rise  to  the  name 
of  beats  or  peats  for  the  turfs  consumed.  In  Herefordshire 
it  is  called  betting.  "  To  bett,  to  pare  the  sward  with  a  breast 
plough  or  betting-iron,  with  a  view  to  burning.  The  sod 
when  so  pared  is  called  the  betting  /  setting  up  the  betting 
putting  fire  to  the  betting." — Lewis,  Hereford.  Gl. 

Pebble.  A  rolled  stone  from  the.  bed  of  a  river  or  the  sea 
beach.  From  the  soimd  of  broken  water.  Dan.  pible,  to 
flow  with  small  bubbles  and  a  gentle  sound,  to  purl.  In  like 
manner  Mod.  Gr.  KoxXaCoo,  to  boil,  bubble ;  KoxXaKiov,  a  peb- 
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ble ;  Gr.*  x^aO^,  to  rush,  or  gnrgle ;  icaxA.af»,  to  sound  like 
roshing  water ;  Kaxk<uv<o,  to  move  with  a  mstliiig  noise,  or  a 
noise  like  that  of  pebbles  rolled  on  the  shore ;  Kaxkrj^,  a  peb- 
ble. Turk,  chaghlamaky  to  make  a  murmuring  or  rippling 
noise  in  running  over  rocks  or  stones ;  chakil,  a  pebble.  Du. 
kabbeleny  to  beat  as  wayes  upon  the  shore  ;  Prov.  E.  cobble^  a 
pebble. 

To  Peck.  Fr.  beCy  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  becquer,  to  peck  or 
bob  with  the  beak. — Cot. 

Peck.  A  measure  for  dry  things.  Fr.  pic,  a  measure  of 
flour  containing  about  nine  of  our  pecks ;  picotin,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  boisseau— Cot.,  a  feed  of  oats. — Scheler. 

Pedestal  It.  piedestaih,  Gt.  fuss  gesteU,  from  piede,  a  foot, 
and  ataUo,  a  standing ;  G.  gestell,  a  stand,  frame,  support. 

Pedigree.  The  derivations  from  Fr.  are  all  utterly  impro- 
bable. We  may  look  with  more  confidence  to  ON,  /edgar, 
father  and  son  coUectively ;  langfedgar,  a  line  of  ancestry ; 
langfedgartal,  a  pedigree. 

Pedlar,  Pedder.  A  ped  in  Norfolk  is  a  pannier  or  wicker 
basket;  a  pedder  or  pedlar,  a  packman,  one  who  carries  on 
his  back  goods  in  a  ped  for  sale.  Pedde,  idem  quod  panere, 
calathus ;  peddare,  calatharius. — Pr.  Pm.  Pedder,  revolus, 
negociator. — Cath.  Ang. 

Peel.  1.  A  shovel  for  putting  bread  iuto  the  oven.  It. 
padella,  any  flat  pan ;  Fr.  paelle,  pelle,  a  shovel,  fire-shovel, 
peel  for  an  oven,  pan.     See  Pate. 

2.  The  rind  of  fruit,  thin  bark  of  a  stick.  Lat.  pellts, 
skin ;  Fr.  pel,  peau,  skin,  also  the  pill,  rind,  or  paring  of 
fruit. — Cot,  Du.  pelle,  skin,  husk ;  pelh  van  fey,  the  shell 
of  an  egg.  Fr.  peler,  to  pill,  pare,  bark,  unskin. — Cot.  Du. 
peUen,  Sp.  pelar,  to  skin,  peel.  The  radical  sense  of  the  word 
is  shown[in  Dan.  piMe,  to  pick  or  strip ;  the  peel,  skin,  or  shell 
of  a  thing  being  fundamentally  regarded  as  that  which  is 
picked  or  stripped  off.    See  To  PiU. 

3.  A  small  fortress.  W.  pUl,  a  stake,  a  castle,  or  fortress^ 
secure  place. 

TOL.   XI.  2  K 
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To  Peep.  1.  The  slirill  cry  of  a  young  animal  is  widely 
imitated  by  the  syllMepe^,  Gr.  irimrifeiy,  Lat.  pijppire,  Fr. 
pepier,  to  peep,  cheep,  or  ptde  as  a  young  bird. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear,  to  show  a  glimpse  through  a  nar- 
row opening  or  from  behind  an  obstacle,  then  to  look  out 
from  a  position  of  such  a  nature.  An  explanation  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  signification  and  the  utterance  of  a 
sharp  sound  was  offered  under  £eek,  but  probably  the  con- 
nection may  spring  from  a  more  subjectiye  principle  than 
was  there  supposed.  WKen  we  endeavour  to  sound  tbe 
highest  notes  in  our  voice  we  strain  for  a  moment  without 
effect,  until  after  a  little  effort  a  thin,  sharp  soimd  makes  its 
way  through  the  constricted  passages,  affording  a  familiar 
image  of  a  hidden  force  struggling  through  obstructions  into 
life ;  as  the  sprouting  of  a  bud  through  the  bursting  enve- 
lopes, or  the  light  of  day  piercing  through  the  shades  of 
night.  Hence  may  be  explained  Dan.  at  pippe  frem  (of  a 
bud  or  seed),  to  shoot,  or  peep  forth,  and  the  OE.  day  pipe^ 
rendered  by  Palsgrave  la  pipe  du  jour.  We  now  call  it  the 
peep  of  day,  with  total  unconsciousness  of  the  original  image. 
In  the  same  way  Du.  kriecke^  kriecMing,  the  dayspring  or 
creak  of  day,  from  kricken,  Fr.  crtcquer,  to  creak. 

To  Peer.  Two  words  are  here  confounded,  one  from  Fr. 
paroir  (Lat.  parere),  to  peep  out,  as  the  sun  over  a  mountain, 
to  appear  or  be  seen. — Cot. 

There  was  I  bid  in  pain  of  death  to  pere 

By  Mercury  the  vinged  me88engere.~Chauoer  in  R. 

The  other  form  is  peer  or  pire,  to  look  closely  or  narrowly, 
corresponding  to  Sw.  pliray  PI.  D.  pHren,  pliiren,  piren,  to 
wink,  look  with  half  shut  eyes,  look  closely. — Brem. 
Wtb. 

Peer.  Fr.  pair  (Lat.  par,  equal),  a  peer,  match,  com- 
panion ;  pairs,  vassals  or  tenants  holding  of  a  manor  by  one 
kind  of  tenure,  fellow  vassals.  Hence  cour  despairs,  a  court- 
baron,  the  lord's  court,  attended  by  all  the  tenants  of  a 
manor. — Cot    What  the  court  baron  was  to  the  lord  of  an 
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individual  manor,  tlie  Parliament  or  assemblage  of  Peers  of 
the  realm  was  to  the  sovereign. 

Peevish.  The  modem  sense  of  fretful  would  be  well  ex- 
plained by  Prov.  Dan.  piceve,  to  whimper,  or  cry  like  a  child ; 
atpiceve  over  nogety  to  whine  over  it.  But  the  meanings  of 
the  word  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile.  Torriano  renders  it 
in  It.  bisbetico,  ritroso,  capriccioso,  brusco,  acerbo;  capri- 
cious, self-willed,  shy,  harsh,  intractable.  Peevish,  revesche, 
pervers,  hargneux,  malaise  a  contenter. — Sherwood. 

This  it  is  to  be  9^  peevish  girl 

That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 

In  Craven,  a  peevish  wind  is  piercing,  very  cold.  Minsheu 
gives  doating,  Fr.  r^vant,  Lat.  delirus,  as  the  principal  mean- 
ing, although,  as  he  refers  to  overthtcart,  he  seems  also  to 
have  understood  the  word  in  the  sense  of  cross  or  ill-tem- 
pered. In  Scotland  it  signifies  niggard,  and  is  used  by 
Douglas  in  the  sense  of  Lat.  improbus. 

For  thou  sail  never  leis,  echortlie  I  thee  say 

Be  my  wappin,  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  mine, 

Sic  ane  peuische  and  catiue  saul  as  thine.— D.  V.  377.  20. 

His  smottrit  habit  ouer  his  schulderis  Udder 

"Hxng  ji)ev£u/ely  knit  with  ane  knot  togidder. 

— uncouthly.— D.  V.  173. 48. 

Peewit  A  name  taken  from  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  lap- 
wing or  common  plover  of  our  heaths.  The  imitative  nature 
of  the  name  is  shown  by  the  variation  of  the  consonants  in  the 
related  languages,  combined  with  a  preservation  of  the  gene- 
ral likeness.  Sc.  peetoeip,  teewhoap,  tuquheit,  Du.  kievit,  Q-. 
kiebitz,  Fr.  dixhuit. 

"Peg.  The  radical  meaning  seems  what  is  driven  in  by 
force  of  blows.  To  peg  into  a  person,  to  pummel  him ;  to 
peg  away,  to  move  the  legs  briskly.  To  pug,  to  strike ;  to 
puggle,  to  poke  the  fire ;  pug-top,  a  spinning  top. — HaL  To 
the  same  root  belong  Dan.  pukhe,  to  stamp,  to  pound;  Lat. 
pugil,  a  fighter  with  fists,  pugnus,Sk  fist;  pungo,pupugi,to 'pmck. 

Pelf,  Pilfer.    OP.  pel/re,  goods,  especially  such  as  axe  taken 
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by  force,  plunder ;  pelfrer^  to  plunder.  "  T.  V.  clamat  quod 
si  aliquis — infra  manerium  de  K.  feloniam  fecerit — et  con- 
victus  fuerit,  habere  j^e^ram,  viz.  omnia  bona  et  catalla  seisire." 
— Chart.  H.  7.  in  Lye.  "  Pur  tute  la  preie  e  la  pelfre  quo 
pris  aveient  de  terre  de  PhiHstim.'* — Livre  des  Rois,  where 
the  marginal  note  runs  **  come  David  descumfist  les  Amale- 
chites  qui  ourent  j^e^r^^  e  arse  Siolich,"  "  La  curt  arcevesque 
pelfirent  come  robeur/'  they  plundered  the  court  of  the  arch- 
bishop like  robbers. — Vie  de  St  Thomas  de  Cant,  in  Benoit. 
Pelfer  (pelfrey),  sppUum. — Pr.  Pm.  Lang,  peloufre,  pehufo, 
the  husks  of  chesnuts  or  of  peas ;  Piedm.  plo/ra  (contempt- 
uously), the  skin. 

Pellet.  It.  palla,  a  ball ;  palletta,  Fr.  pelottOy  a  little  ball. 
W.  pSl,  a  ball ;  peled,  a  ball,  a  bullet. 

Pell-mell.  Fr.  pesle-meale,  confusedly,  all  on  a  heap. — Cot. 
Written  mesle-peale  in  Chron.  des  Dues,  de  Norm.  2.  4432. 
Formed  by  a  rhyming  supplement  to  mesler,  to  mix,  like 
helter-skelter,  hubble-bubble,  &c. 

To  Pelt.  To  use  .like  a  -pellet,  to  throw.  Sp.  pelotear,  to 
play  at  ball,  throw  snowballs  at  each  other,  to  dispute,  quar- 
rel. Fr.peloter,  to  play  at  ball,  toss  like  a  ball ;  It.  pelottare, 
to  bang,  thump  ;  pelotto,  a  thump,  bang,  cuflP.  G.  pelzen,  to 
beat  or  cudgel,  seems  to  be  from  peh,  a  skin  or  pelt,  to  dust 
one's  jacket,  give  one  a  hiding. 

Pelt,  Peltry,  Police,  Pilch.  Pelt,  the  skin  of  a  beast; 
peltry,  fiirs,  skins.  Ot.  peh,  ftir,  skin ;  Fr.  pelletier,  a  fell- 
monger,  furrier ;  pelleterie,  the  shop  or  trade  of  a  pelt-monger. 
Lat.  pellis,  skin. 

It.  pellicia,  pellizza,  any  kind  of  fur,  also,  as  Fr.  pelme,  a 
furred  garment.— Fl.  AS.  pt/lca,  pylece,  toga  pellicea,  a 
furred  garment ;  in  modem  pilch  confined  to  the  flannel 
swathe  of  an  infant. 

Pen.     1.  Lat.  penna,  a  feather. 

2.  A  fold  for  sheep,  coop  for  fowl;  also  a  pond-head  to 
keep  in  water  to  drive  the  wheels  of  a  mill.— B.  To  pen,  to 
confine.    AS.  pyndan,  gepyndan,  to  shut  in,  restrain ;  pund, 
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septum,  clausura,  a  poxmd ;  pundbreche  infractura  parci, — Leg. 
Henrici  I.  40. 

PexuuLoe.  Lat.  pcsnitentia,  Fr.  penitence,  repentance,  peni- 
tence, penance.  Penance  strictly  speaking  is  the  mortifica- 
tion or  self-inflicted  punishment  enjoined  on  the  penitent, 
from  peneTy  to  trouble,  put  unto  pain. — Cot.  Cat.  penar,  to 
suffer  pain  or  punishment ;  penirse,  penedirse,  to  repent. 

Pencil.  Fr.  pinceau,  Lat.  penicillua,  a  little  tail,  a  painter's 
brush.    To  be  distinguished  from  penceU  or penselly  a  little  flag. 

Pennon,  Pennant,  PenselL  It.  pennone,  Fr.  pannan,  pennon, 
pennonceau,  0.  Cat.  pan6,  Sp.  pendone,  a  pointed  flag  or 
streamer,  formerly  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lauce.  Hence  pen- 
nant,  in  nautical  language,  a  streamer.  The  origin  is  Lat. 
penna,  pinna,  not  in  the  sense  of  a*  feather,  but  in  the  second- 
ary application  (if  secondary  it  is)  of  a  flap  of  any  kind,  a 
wing,  fin,  flipper  of  a  seal.  It.  pinna,  pinnola,  the  flat  flap  of 
anything,  as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  flap  of  a  man's  ears,  float  of  a 
water-mill  wheel,  the  outward  sides  of  a  man's  nose. — FL 
Fr.  penne,  penan,  pennule,  a  small  piece  of  a  thing  not 
altogether  separated  from  the  whole  (a  flap) ;  penne  de  foie, 
penon,  the  laps  or  napes  of  the  liver. 

Penneton  (jpannetan — TrcTOux),  the  bit  of  a  key  (hang- 
ing from  the  shaft  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance)  ;  pennes,  pen- 
nons, the  feathers  of  an  arrow. — Cot.  The  nn  of  penna 
changes  to  ndia  Sp,  pendola,  a  pen,  as  well  as  in  pendone,  a 
pennon.    See  Pane. 

Penny.  Du.  penninck,  Q.  pfennig,  a  small  coin.  The  original 
meaning  was  probably  coin  in  general,  Thritig  scylinge 
penega,  thirty  shillings  in  money. — Sax.  Chron.  775.  Pol. 
pienu^dz,  Bohem.  penfz,  dim.  penizek,  a  piece  of  money.  Magy. 
penz,  money ;  pengni,  to  ring.     Manx  peng,  penny. 

Penthouse.  A  corruption  of  pentice,  as  the  word  was  for- 
merly written.  Fr.  appentis,  a  sloping  shed.  It.  pendice, 
any  bending  or  down-hanging,  the  side  of  a  hill,  hanging 
label  of  anything,  a  penthouse,  hovel,  shed. — Fl.  Lat.  pen- 
dere,  to  hang. 
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People.    Fr.  peuple,  Lat.  papulus,  W,  pobl, 
Percli.     Fr.  perche,  Lat.  pertica,  a  rod. 
To  Perform.     Originally  ^p^owrw. 

Ergo  Poverty  and  poore  men 
Per/oumen  the  commandement 
And  yet  God  wot  unnethe  the  fundament 
Parfoumid  is.— P.  P. 
—the  foundation  is  hardly  completed. 

"  Les  queux  gena  eient  plein  power  de  Maire  de  ceo  bien  et 
loialment  faire  et  parfaumer" — ^Lib.  Alb.  1.  494.  The 
origin  is  probably  from  the  office  performed  by  Lat.  ^r- 
ntis,  the  oven,  in  completing  the  work  of  making  bread.  Fr. 
enfoumer,  to  put  in  an  oven,  also  to  begin,  set  in  hand  or  on 
work ;  en/oumement,  the  beginning  or  first  part  of  a  matter ; 
8' enfoumer,  to  midertake,  or  embark  himself  in ;  par/oumir, 
to  consumjnate,  perform,  furnish. — Cot.  It.  fomire,  to 
accomplish,  finish,  furnish. 

The  n  seems  early  to  have  been  changed  to  m  under  tbe 
influence  perhaps  of  Prov.  formir,  /urmir,  Jromir  (ON-  fre- 
mia  f)y  to  fulfil. 

Perfdme.  Fr.  perjutm^  pleasant  Amies,  delicate  smells.— > 
Cot.  It.  profumoy  any  perfume  or  sweet  smell. — ^FL  Lat. 
fumtiBf  smoke,  vapour. 

Perhaps.  A  singular  combination  of  the  Fr.  par  or  Lat. 
per,  and  £.  hap,  luck,  chance.  But  as  Fr.  happer  signifies  to 
catch,  the  word  may  possibly  be  of  Fr.  formation.  Perad- 
venture,  percase,  perchance,  are  similar  forms. 

Peril.     Lat.  periculum,  It.  periglio,  Fr.  peril,  danger. 

Periwig.  A  corruption  of  Fr.  perruque,  Du.  peruik,  under 
the  influence  of  £.  toiff  of  the  same  meaning  already  existing 
in  tbe  language.  The  radical  meaning,  as  of  the  word  icig 
itself,  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  handful,  or  so  mucb  as  is  plucked  at 
a  single  grasp.  Cotgrave  translates  perruque,  a  lock  or  tuft 
of  hair,  givmgfauase  perruque  for  a  wig.  FromTS.  plukka, 
Sw.  plocka,  Piedm.  pluche,  to  pluck  or  pick,  are  derived  re- 
spectively plukk,  plock,  pluch,  a  little  bit,  a  morsel^  Piedm. 
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plucofiy  a  tuft  of  hair ;  and  Gr.  vXoKa^s,  a  lock  of  hair,  seeniB 
to  belong  to  the  same  class.  In  the  S.  of  Europe  the  pro- 
nunciation is  softened  by  the  introduction  of  a  vowel  between 
the  mute  and  liquid^  gi^g  It.  peluccare,  ptlttccare,  Prov, 
pelucar,  to  peck,  pick,  pluck,  with  the  corresponding  nouns, 
Lombard  peluch,  a  particle  (bruscolo) — ^Dict.  Milan.,  also  as 
Sard,  pilucca,  a  tuft  of  hair. — Diez.  In  Sp.  peluca  is  de- 
veloped the  sense  of  a  set  of  false  locks,  and  hence  (by  the 
same  change  from  /  to  r  which  is  seen  in  Lat.  pUvSy  Walach. 
piruy  hair)  It.  parruca,  Fr.  perruqite,  a  wig.     See  To  PilL 

Periwinkle.  1.  Fr.  pervenche,  Lat.  vinca  pervincay  or  Am" 
"plj  pervinca.  Probably  from  the  mode  of  growth  in  an  in- 
tricate mass  of  twigs.     Lat.  vinctre,  to  bind. 

2.  Better,  in  accordance  with  the  vulgar  pronunciation, 
pennywinkle,  the  sea-snail.  AS.  pinetoincla,  the  pin  winkle, 
or  winkle  that  is  eaten  by  help  of  a  pin  used  in  pulling  it 
out  of  the  shell.  In  the  south  of  England  they  are  called 
pin-patches.     See  Winkle. 

To  Perk,  to  Pert,  Peart,  Pert.  To  perk  up  the  head,  to 
prick  up  the  head,  or  appear  lively.  Plants  which  droop  from 
drought  perk  up  their  heads  after  a  shower.  Peark,  brisk. — 
B.  Perk,  brisk,  lively,  proud. — Forby.  PI.  D.  (Lippe) 
prick,  smart,  fine. — Deutsch.  Mund.  W.  percu,  to  trim,  to 
smarten ;  perc,  trim,  neat^  compact.  In  the  same  sense  with 
a  change  of  the  final  k  into  t,  to  pert. 

Sirrah,  didst  thou  eyer  see  a  prettier  child  P  Hew  it  behaves  itself  I 
warrant  you !  and  speaks  and  looks,  and  perts  up  the  head.— B  and  F. 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  I.  2. 

Hence  peart,  brisk,  lively ;  W.  pert,  smart,  dapper,  fine, 
pretty,  nice ;  perten,  a  smart  little  girL  The  transposition  of 
the  liquid  and  the  vowel  which  is  seen  in  prick  and  perk 
would  lead  us  to  deduce  pretty  from  pert,  in  accordance  with 
the  train  of  thought  shown  in  the  quotation  from  B  and  F,  as 
well  as  in  the  explanation  of  W.  pert. 

The  quality  of  liveliness  carried  to  excess  degenerates 
into  sauciness,  and  therefore  there  is  no  groujid  to  suppose 
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thai  pert  in  the  sense  of  saucy  is  a  corruption  of  malapert,  as 
was  hastily  assumed  in  treating  of  the  latter  word.  The 
"word  is  used  with  more  or  less  of  blame  from,  the  earliest 
period. 

And  she  was  proud  and  pert  as  any  pie. — Chaucer  in  R. 
Nothing  shall  be  outrageous,  neither  in  passions  of  mind,  nor  words, 
nor  deeds,  nor  nice,  nor  wanton,  piertf  nor  boasting,  nor  ambitious.—; 
Vives,  ibid. 

To  Pester,  Fr.  empestrer,  to  pester,  intricate,  entangle,  en- 
cumber, trouble. — Cot.  Derived  by  Diez  from  M.  Lat.  pas^ 
torium,  It.  paatcja,  the  foot-shackle  of  a  horse ;  impastojare,  to 
shackle  a  horse,  whence  empetrer  for  empSturer.  The  real  de- 
rivation is  the  figure  of  clogging  or  entangling  in  something 
pasty  or  sticky.     It.  impaatricciare,  to  bedaub,  beplaster. 

Mais  pour  les  palus  enpautroies 
Oranz,  parfundes  e  encumbroses — 
Ne  les  yout  Rous  prendre  ii*ayeir. 
— But  for  the  sticky  marshes  (of  Flanders)  Hollo  will  not  have  them. 
— Chron.  des  Dues  de  Norm.  2.  6695. 

Depestrer,  to  disentangle,  clear,  deliver,  rid  out  of. — ^C!ot. 
The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  Sp.  pantano,  bog,  morass, 
metaphorically  hindrance,  obstacle,  diflB^culty.  —  Neum. 
When  Hotspur  complains  of  being  pestered  by  the  fop  he  has 
the  sense  of  something  sticking  about  him  which  he  would 
fain  be  rid  of.  So  Lang,  pego,  pitch ;  pegou,  a  troublesome, 
importunate  person. 

The  sense  of  overcrowding,  illustrated  by  Trench  in  his 
"Select  Glossary,"  is  merely  a  special  application  of  the 
original  figure  of  clogging ;  clogging  by  excessive  numbers. 

They  within  though  pestered  by  their  own  numbers  (clogged  and  im- 
peded) stood  to  it  like  men  resolved,  and  in  a  narrow  compass  did 
remarkable  deeds. — ^Milton,  Hist  Eng. 

The  people^gat  up  all  at  once  into  the  theatre  and  pestered  (clogged) 
it  quite  full. — Holland,  Livy. 

Pet.  1.  A  fit  of  displeasure.  To  take  the  pet,  se  mecon- 
tenter. — Sherwood.    As  far  as  meaning  is  concerned^  there 
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would  be  no  objection  to  the  derivation  from  It.  dispettare,  to 
grow  angry,  to  fret ;  Fr.  se  diepeteTf  to  stomach  extremely,  to 
take  in  great  scorn,  dudgeon,  or  snuff.— Cot.  But  these 
forms,  from  whence  we  have  despite  and  spite,  would  hardly 
have  given  rise  to  pet.  Serenius'  suggestion  is  deserving  of 
more  attention.  He  derives  it  from  Sw.  pytt !  Dan.  pyt ! 
Manx  pyht !  Norm,  pet  I  pish  !  tut !  It.  pettiggiare,  Magy. 
pittyni,  to  blurt  with  the  mouth.  A  person  in  a  pet  pishes 
and  pshaws  at  things.  Comp.  tutty,  iU-tempered,  sullen — 
Hal.,  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  interjection  tut  I 

Pet  2,  Peat.  Peat,  a  delicate  person,  usually  applied  to  a 
young  female,  but  often  used  ironically  in  the  sense  of  a 
spoiled  pampered  favourite.— Nares. 

A  pretty  peat  /  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
To  see  that  proud  ^^rtpeat  our  youngest  sister.— 0.  Play  of  K.  Lear. 
JPet'lamb,  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand.  A  pet  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word  is  a  feivourite  child  or  animal  that  is  made 
much  of.  Most  likely  from  Du.  pete,  petken,  a  god-daughter ; 
peter,  peterken,  a  god-son.  Peter  is  also  a  god- father ;  pete, 
a  god-mother. — Kil.  Pete-kind,  god-child ;  pete-moei,  god- 
mother.— ^Bomhoff,  G.  pathe,  god-father  or  god- mother; 
pathchen,  god-child.  Peeter,  god- father ;  meeters  god-mother. 
— Halma.     A  corruption  oi  pater  spiritualis. 

Petard.  A  short,  mortar-shaped  gun  for  making  a  loud 
explosion ;  an  implement  for  bursting  open  a  gate  with 
powder.     Fr.  peter,  to  crack. 

Petrel.  A  breast-plate.  Sp.  petral,  a  breast-leather  for  a 
horse ;  It.  pettorale,  a  stomacher,  breast-plate ;  —  di  cavallo, 
a  poitrel  for  a  horse  (Fr.  poictrail,  poitral). — Fl.  Fr.  poitral, 
the  dewlap  of  an  ox. 

Petronel.  OFr.  petrinal,  poictrinal,  a  petronel,  or  horse- 
man's piece. — Cot.  Doubtless  from  Sp.  petrina,  a  girdle, 
from  the  weapon  being  stuck  in  the  girdle.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  Pyrennees.  Ultimately  from  Lat.  pectus, 
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It.  petio,  the  breast ;   Fr.  poictrine,  poitrine,  breast,  breast- 
plate. 

Pettiooat.  Apparently  formed  as  a  sort  of  translation  of 
Fr.  cotillon,  dim.  of  cotte,  coat. 

Pettifogger.  To  fog  is  to  resort  to  mean  contrivances,  and 
the  force  of  the  word  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
qualifying  petty. 

Pettitoes.  A  corruption  of  Norm,  petots,  little  feet  (Pat. 
de  Brai),  so  modified  as  to  give  the  word  an  apparent  meaning 
in  E.  It.  peducci,  a  precisely  analogous  form  of  the  same 
meaning,  is  explained  by  FL  sheep's  trotters,  pig's  pettitoes. 

Petty.  As  It.  piccolo,  Sp.  pequeno,  small,  from  the  root^iic, 
signifying  point,  so  it  seems  Fr.  petit,  Wall,  piti,  W.  pitta, 
small,  are  connected  with  W.  pid,  Grisons  pizza,  G.  spitze,  a 
point. — Diez. 

Pew.  Lat.  podium,  an  elevated  place,  a  balcony;  Du. 
puyde,  puye,  a  pulpit  or  reading-desk. — Kil.  Hence  praying* 
pew,  a  desk  to  kneel  at,  which  was  doubtless  the  earliest 
form  of  the  church  pew.  Pevo-felhw,  a  fellow  scholar,  class 
fellow,  companion  at  the  same  desk  at  school. 

Being  both  my  scholars  and  your  \tm<&A  j^-fellow, — ^Dekker  in  R. 
It.  poggio,  a  hill,  a  turret,  out-jutting  window,  or  place  to 
stand  or  lean  upon,  a  horse-block,  high  heap  or  stack. 

Pewter.  It.  peltro,  OFr.  peutre,  Du.  peauter,  speauter. — 
Eil.  Pewter  is  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  or  lead  and  zinc, 
and  spelter  is  another  name  for  zinc.  Kiliaan  gives  eapeautre 
as  Fr.  for  pewter,  which  also  signifies  »pelt,  a  kind  of 
wheat. 

Pick.  Du.  picken,  to  peck,  to  pick,  or  strike  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  Fr.  piquer,  to  prick ;  'Et.pick  or  pick-axe,  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  for  striking ;  It.  picco,  Fr.  pic,  a  beak, 
sharp  point ;  Lat.  picm,  a  wood-pecker ;  W.  pig,  a  point, 
pike,  beak ;  pigo,  to  prick,  to  sting,  to  pick  and  choose ;  It. 
pkchiare,  to  knock,  as  at  a  door,  to  peck,  to  clap  or  beat  hard. 
The  origin  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a 
pointed  instrument.     Bohem.  pukati.  Buss,  pukaf,  to  crack. 
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to  burst ;  Lat.  pungere,  to  prick ;  PI.  D.  pinken,  pinkepatiken, 
to  hammer. 

Piokaroon.  A  rogue.  Sp.  picaro,  a  knave  or  rogue ;  mis- 
clievous,  crafty,  merry ;  It.  picdre,  picardre,  to  play  the 
rogue,  to  go  a  roguing  up  and  down. — Fl.  Gael,  picear 
{piocair)y  one  armed  with  a  pike,  a  pick-axe  man>  a  rogue,  a 
mean  fellow,  a  pilferer,  an  avaricious  person. — Macleod. 

Picket  Fr.  piquety  a  i)eg,  a  stake;  E.  picieta,  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  by  the  tents  of  the  horse  in  a  camp  to 
tie  their  horses  to,  and  before  the  infantry  to  rest  their  arms 
about  them  in  a  ring. — B.     "ELence  picket,  a  small  outpost. 

Pickle.  A  lye  of  brine  or  vinegar  for  preserving  food.  G. 
bockel,  p&kel,  Du.  pekel,  brine ;  pekeUharinck,  a  pickled  her- 
ring. 

The  word  probably  was  first  applied  to  the  curing  or  pick- 
ling of  herrings,  the  radical  meaning  being  the  gutting  or 
cleansing  of  the  fish  with  which  the  operation  is  begun.  The 
Pr.  Pm.  has  pykyn,  or  clensyn,  or  cullyn  owte  the  ondene, 
purge,  purgulo :  pykelynge,  purgulacio.  In  the  same  way,  to 
cure  fish  or  meat  (to  prepare  so  as  to  preserve  from  corruption 
by  drying,  smoking,  salting,  &c. — Worcester),  is  from  Fr. 
ecurer,  to  scour,  to  cleanse. 

N.  bokje,  bokna,  to  dry  partially,  to  soak  in  lye. 

To  Piddle.  To  eat  here  and  there  a  bit — B.;  to  do  light 
and  trifling  work.  The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  to  pick, 
to  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  doing.  Prov.  G.  pitteluy 
putt€ln,potteln,  to  meddle  with  anything  by  slightly  plucking, 
picking,  touching,  feeling ;  to  piddle  in  eating,  work  at  any- 
thing by  small  touches.  Pittle  nicht  so  in  der  nose,  do  not 
keep  picking  at  your  nose.  DciS  ist  eine  pittliche  arbeit,  that 
is  very  piddling  (aiisserst  subtile)  work.  N.  pitla,  to  pluck, 
pick,  sip.  In  W uitzburg  pitzel,  labor  parvus. — Westerwald. 
Idiot.  Du.  peuteren,  to  pick  or  work  with  the  finger ;  peuselen, 
contrectare  summis  digitis,  varia  cibaria  carpere  et  libare, 
motitare  digitos,  fodicare,  carpere. — Kil.  W.  pid,  a  point. 
See  Potter. 
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Pie.     1.  Fr.  ptc^  Lat.  pica,  a  daw. 

2.  A  pasty.  Possibly  a  contracted  form  for  pastie,  written 
p^9  as  Mm  from  Mistrias,  written  M^,  Gael,  pighe,  pighean, 
a  pie. 

Piece.  Fr.  piece,  It.  pezza,  Sp.  pieza,  bit  of  anything ;  W. 
petA,  a  part  or  fragment,  some,  a  little^  a  thing ;  Bret,  pez,  a 
piece,  bit,  piece  of  land ;  Mid.  Lat.  petium,  petia,  piece  of 
land.  Probably  the  original  meaning  may  be  that  of  It. 
pezza,  a  patch,  clout,  rag;  Ot.  fetzen,  a  rag,  tatter,  lump, 
piece. 

Pier.  A  pier  m  architecture  is  the  portion  of  solid  wall 
between  two  apertures,  or  the  solid  pillar  which  stands  be- 
tween two  arches  of  a  bridge,  also  a  mole  in  a  harbour  to 
break  the  force  of  the  sea. 

AS.  pere,  pila,  moles,  agger;  Du.  beere,  a  pier  or  mole, 
apparently  from  beuren,  boren,  to  raise,  to  lift.  Swiss  buren, 
buhreny  birren,  to  raise ;  biiri,  biihrit  a  pier,  a  wall  or  mound 
raised  in  the  water  to  protect  the  adjoining  land.  Bay.  enbor, 
Ot.  empor,  up,  aloft ;  enboren,  emporetiy  to  raise.  Geschrei 
erhaben  und  emporen,  to  raise  an  outcry.  Bav.  borkirche,  G. 
emporkirche,  the  gallery  in  a  church.  Purdi,  pyra,  rogus. 
Purd'holz,  strues. — GL  in  Schm. 

To  Pierce.  Fr.  percer,  It.  perciare.  Apparently  from  the 
same  root  which  gives  uBperk,  prick  ;  to  perk  vp,  to  prick  up 
the  head.  It  can  hardly  come  from  It.  pertugiarcy  Fr.  per^ 
tuiser,  notwithstanding  the  support  of  Fr.  perche  from  pertica. 

Pig.  1.  Du.  bigge,  big,  a  pig.  PL  D.  biggen  un  blaggen, 
unquiet  children  or  young  cattle,  especially  pigs.  De  biggen 
Icpet  enem  under  de  vote,  the  children  run  under  one's  feet. — 
Brem.  Wtb.  Gael,  big,  little  ones,  yoimg,  plur.  of  beag, 
little. 

Words  signifying  young  in  general  are  often  appropriated 
to  particular  kinds  of  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  bird,  pigeon, 
poultry. 

2.  A  sow  of  iron  is  an  ingot.  Pano  di  metaUo,  a  mass,  a 
sow  or  ingot  of  metal. — Fl.     When  the  furnace  in  which  iron 
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IS  melted  is  tapped  the  iron  is  allowed  to  run  in  one  main 
channel,  called  the  sow,  out  of  which  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  are  made  to  run  at  right  angles.  These  are  com- 
pared to  a  set  of  pigs  sucking  their  dam,  and  the  iron  is 
called  sow  and  pig  iron  respectively.  Probably  the  likeness 
was  suggested  by  the  word  sow  having  previously  signified  an 
ingot. 

Pigeon.  From  Lat.  ptpire,  It.  pipiare,  pigiolare,  to  peep  or 
cheep  as  a  young  bird,  are  Lat.  pipio,  a  young  pigeon.  It, 
pippume,  piccione,  pigtone,  a  pigeon.  Mod.  Gr.  TTnTLviCca,  to 
chirp ;  Trnriviov,  a  young  dove.  In  the  same  way  from  Magy. 
ptpegni,  pipelni,  to  peep  or  cheep,  pipe,  pipok,  a  chicken, 
gosling ;  and  here  also  the  same  metaphor,  by  which  n  pigeon 
is  made  to  signify  a  dupe,  gives  pipe-ember  (ember,  man),  as 
Fr.  blancbec,  befaune,  a  booby ;  a  young  bird  being  taken  as 
the  type  of  simplicity.  It.  pippione,  a  silly  gull,  one  that  is 
soon  caught  and  trepanned;  pippionare,  to  pigeon,  to  guU 
one.— Fl.     See  Gull. 

Piggin.     A  wooden  vessel  with  a  handle  for  holding  liquids. 
— B.     The  application  to  a  wooden  vessel  seems  a  departure 
from  the  original  meaning.    Gael,  pige,  an  earthen  jar  or  pit- 
cher ;  pigean,  a  little  jar,  a  potsherd. 
*  Pike.     1.  Fr.  pique,  a  pike,  or  pointed  pole. 

Thei  profere  a  man  to  bete,  for  two  schilynges  or  thre 
With  piked  stayes  grete  beten  sail  h"e  be. — ^R.  Brimne. 

See  Pick. 

2.  The  pike-fish  is  so  called  from  his  projecting  lower  jaw. 
Bret,  bek,  a  beak,  snout,  point ;  beked,  a  pike-fish.  So  in  Fr. 
hroche,  a  spit,  a  pointed  object ;  brocket,  a  pike. 

Pikelet.  A  kind  of  crumpet  apparently  of  W.  origin, 
being  called  bara-picklet  (W.  bara,  bread),  by  Bayley.  Fr. 
Popelins,  soft  cakes  of  fine  flour,  &c.,  fashioned  like  our 
Welsh  barrapycKds. — Cot. 

PiloL  A  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young  child. 
— B,    See  Pelt. 

Pilchard.    Fr.  sard,  sardine,  a  pilchard. 
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Pilorow.  The  mark  of  a  new  paragraph  in  printing. 
Gradually  corrupted  from  paragraph  through  parcraft,  fiil- 
craft,  to  pilcrow.  Paragrapha,  pylcraft  in  wrytynge — Med. ; 
I)aragraphu8,  Anglice  a  pargrqfte  in  vrytynge. — Ortus  in 
Way. 

Pilgarliek.  One  who  peels  garlick  for  others  to  eat,  who  is 
made  to  endure  hardships  or  ill-usage  while  others  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  at  his  expense. 

And  je  shull  here  how  the  Tapster  made  the  Pardonere  j9«// 
Chrlick  all  the  longe  nighte  till  it  was  nere  hand  day. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  Merch.  2nd  Tale. 

The  tapster  and  her  paramour  were  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment for  which  the  pardonner  had  paid.  The  Fr.  have  a 
somewhat  similar  proverb.  II  en  pelera  la  prune,  he  will 
smart  for  it,  he  is  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it. — Cot. 

Pile.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  support  an  erec- 
tion. Lat.  pila,  a  structure  for  the  support  of  a  building,  the 
pier  of  a  bridge,  a  mole  to  restrain  the  force  of  water.  It. 
pilare,  to  prop  up  with  piles,  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a 
building.  W.  pill,  stem  or  stock  of  a  tree  ;  log  set  &st  in  the 
ground,  stake. 

From  the  notion  of  supporting,  the  signification  passes  to 
that  of  the  thing  supported,  a  mass  heaped  up.  Fr.  pUe,  Du. 
pijl,  a  pile  or  heap. 

To  Pilfer.     See  Pelf.- 

Pilgrim.  It.  pelegrino,  Lat.  peregrinua,  a  foreigner ;  from 
pereger,  one  who  is  gone  into  the  country,  who  is  without  the 
city,  from  per  and  ag&r,  field.     Peregr^,  abroad. 

Pill.     Lat.  pilula,  a  little  ball. 

To  Pill,  Pillage.  Fr.  piUer,  to  rob ;  Sp.  piUar,  to  seize,  lay 
hold  of,  plunder;  It.  pigliare,  to  catch,  take  hold  of,  take. 
To  pill  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  extort,  strip,  rob, 
and  also^  where  we  now  use  peel,  for  picking  off  the  husk  or 
outer  coat  of  fruit  or  the  like. 

Hear  me  you  wrangling  pirates  that  fall  out 

In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pilUd  from  me. — ^Rich.  ILL 
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To  pill  (pare,  bark^  unskiiiy  &c.),  peler. — Sherwood.  Bret. 
pelia,  to  peel,  skin ;  W.  pilio,  to  peel  or  skiii,  to  pillage,  rob ; 
pily  peel,  rind. 

The  figure  of  fleecing  or  skinning  affords  so  natural  a  type 
of  pillage  and  robbery  that  we  are  inclined  with  little  hesita- 
tion to  accept  the  sense  of  peeling  as  the  radical  signification 
of  the  word.  But  further  examination  brings  to  light  a 
numeroTis  series  of  forms,  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
from  the  foregoing,  with  the  radical  signification  of  picking 
or  plucking,  of  touching  or  taking  with  a  pointed  implement. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  forced  derivation  of  the  name  of  peel  if  it 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  considering  the  thing  signified 
as  what  is  pilled  or  picked  off  in  preparing  an  article  for  con- 
sumption. Dan.  pilhy  to  pick ;  —  9ig  %  hovedet,  to  scratch 
one's  head ;  —  sig  med  ncebbet  (as  Sw.  pillra),  a  fowl  to  pick 
its  featibers,  prune  itself;  —  aerter,  to  shell  peas;  — udy 
op,  to  pick  out,  pick  up ;  —  barken  afet  trm,  to  strip  bark  off 
a  tree.  At  pille  ved  noget,  to  work  slowly  at  something. 
PL  D.  pulen,  to  pick,  pluck,  imites  the  foregoing  with  E.  ptill. 
In  der  nose  pulen,  to  pick  the  nose ;  uut  pulen,  to  pick  or  pull 
out;  puul-arbeit,  piddling  work.  Du  moost  daran  nig  an 
pulen,  you  must  not  touch  it  with  your  finger.  Se  pulet  sig, 
they  scuffle,  pull  each  other  about,  explaining  Fr.  se  piller, 
said  of  two  persons  scolding  each  other.  Pille  !  seize  him ! 
cry  to  set  on  a  dog. — Trevoux.  N.  pUa,  to  pick,  pluck,  gnaw ; 
pUe,  a  little  bit ;  Sc.  pile,  a  single  grain ;  a  pile  of  caff, 
a  grain  of  chaff.  On  the  same  principle  the  original  mean- 
ing of  Lat.  pilare  would  be  to  pick,  and  then  to  plunder,  to 
make  bare  or  bald,  giving  pilm,  a  hair,  what  is  picked  at  a 
single  touch,  as  a  derivative,  equivalent  to  N.  and  Sc.  pile 
above  mentioned. 

From  PI.  D.  pulen  or  N.  pHa  appear  to  be  formed  as 
diminutives  or  frequentatives  jTiifeA^,  pulken,  polken,  "N.pilka, 
to  pick.  Up  den  knaken  pUlken,  to  pick  a  bone ;  Sc.  ptlk,  to 
pick,  as  peas  or  periwinkles  out  of  their  shells,  to  pick  a 
pocket.    Similar  diminutival  forms  are  seen  in  Fr.  pilloter; 
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to  pick,  or  take  up  here  and  there,  to  gather  one  by  one — 
Cot. ;  Prov.  pehicar,  Lang,  peluca,  to  pick,  to  peck ;  It.  ptUu- 
care,  to  pick  up  clean  as  a  chicken ;  spiluzzicare,  to  pick  out 
as  it  were  here  and  there,  to  eat  mincingly ;  spiluzzieo,  the 
least  bit,  crum,  or  scrap.— FL  We  may  then  suppose  forms 
like  N.  pUkka,  plukka^  G.  pflUcken,  to  pick,  pluck,  PI.  D. 
pUk,  N.  plukk,  Sw.  plock,  a  little  bit,  Piedm.  pluche^  to  pick 
or  pluck,  pluch,  a  grain,  morsel,  Norm,  plucoter,  to  pick  up 
grains  as  fowls  at  a  barn  door  (Decorde),  Fr.  iplucher^  to 
pick,  as  pease,  to  pluck  or  tease,  as  roses,  wool,  &c.,  to  arise 
either  from  the  absorption  of  the  vowel  between  the  mute 
and  liquid  in  It.  piiuccare,  Prov.  pelticar,  as  in  Piedm.  pie,  to 
peel  or  skin,  E.  platoon  from  Fr.  peloton  ;  or  they  may  have 
arisen  from  the  transposition  of  the  liquid  and  vowel  in  forms 
like  N.  pilka,  PL  D.  pvlken.  But  the  true  explanation  may 
probably  be  that  there  was  a  double  form  of  the  root, 'with  an 
initial  p  and  pi  respectively,  pick  or  puck  (PI.  D.  puken,  to 
pick)  and  plik  or  pluck,  while  pill  or  pull  may  be  contracted 
from  frequentative  forms  like  OE.  pickle^  Qrisons  piclar, 
Walach.  pigulirey  to  pick  or  pluck,  Du.  bickelen,  to  pick  or  hew 
stone,  Prov.  E.  puggle,  to  poke  the  fire ;  or  perhaps  (as  Dan. 
lille,  compared  with  E.  little)  from  a  form  like  N.  pith,  to 
pick,  E.  piddle,  to  keep  picking.  The  contracted  form  is  seen 
in  Du.  billen  den  molensteen,  to  pick  a  millstone,  compared  with 
bickelen,  and  in  Sc.  jotfe  above  mentioned  compared  with^i/c  or 
puckle,  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  anything,  a  small  quantity. 
Pillion.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  horse- 
man. Originally  doubtless  a  skin  to  ride  on.  Gbel.  pedU,  a 
skin,  coverlet,  mat;  piUean,  a  pad,  pack-saddle,  cloth  put 
under  a  saddle.  Sp.  pillon,  a  skin,  the  use  of  which  (in  Sp. 
S.  America)  is  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
AthenaBum,  Aug.  9,  1861. 

First  a  long  blanket  was  put  upon  the  horse — then  came  a  wooden  con- 
cern— in  shape  like  a  millpr's  pack-saddle — then  came  13  lamb-skins,  each 
larger  than  the  last,  so  that  when  the  whole  were  on,  the  ends  appeared 
cut  square  like  the  thatch  of  a  house.    These  things  are  called  pillones^ 
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and  in  travelling  form  the  bed  of  the  horseman.    Then  came  another 
pillone  made  of  llama  skin. 

Pillory.  Fr.  pihriy  Prov.  eapitlori,  M.  Lat.  pilloricum,  pilu 
orium,  spilarium.  Different  derivations  have  been  suggested^ 
of  which  the  most  plausible  is  Fr.  pilieTf  from  the  pillar  or 
post  at  which  the  criminal  is  compelled  to  stand.  But  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  pillory  is  the  confine- 
ment of  the  neck  by  a  perforated  board  or  an  iron  ring. 
Pilorium,  sive  coUktrigium. — Fleta.  The  prisoner  is  usually 
said  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  not  at  it.  ''Condemnat  a^estar 
en  Tespitlori." — Cout.  de  Condom  in  Rayn.  And  it  is  rational 
to  look  for  the  origin  to  the  fuller  form  of  Prov.  espitlorif 
which  cannot  have  been  corrupted  from  Fr.  piloriy  while  the 
converse  may  easily  have  taken  place,  if  the  punishment 
was  invented  in  the  South  of  France,  and  spread  from  thence 
without  the  meaning  of  the  name  being  correctly  imderstood. 
Now  Cat.  espitUera  is  a  loop-hole,  peep-hole,  little  window^ 
which  would  accurately  describe  the  characteristic  part  of  the 
punishment,  the  prisoner  being  derisively  considered  as  show- 
ing his  head  through  a  loop-hole  to  the  gazing  crowd  below. 
"  Ponetur  in  pillorico  ut  omnes  eum  videant  et  cognoscant." 
Charter  of  Rouen  in  Due.  On  this  principle  the  far-fetched 
derivation  was  proposed  by  Cowel  "  from  TrvXry,  a  gate  or  door, . 
because  one  standing  on  the  pillory  putteth  his  head  through 
a  kind  of  door,  and  op(my  video.*' — ^Minsheu.  "  The  cover  of 
the  chest  is  two  boards,  amid  them  both  a  pillory-like  hole 
for  the  prisoner's  neck." — ^Hackluyt  in  R.  The  name  of  pil- 
lori  was  given  in  France  to  a  ruff  or  collar  worn  by  women 
encircling  the  neck  like  the  board  of  the  pillory.  The  word 
is  doubtless  equivalent  to  Lat.  speeularium,  from  specula,  a 
look-out,  a  high  place  for  viewing  or  watching  anything 
from.  Compare  Cat.  espill,  espiUeta,  from  Lat.  speculum, 
a  looking-glass ;  espillets,  spectacles,  eye-glasses. 

Pillow.      Du.  peluwe,  puluioe,   Lat.  pulvinus,  from  Lat. 
pluma,  W.  plu,  pluf,  feathers.      Pulvinare,  plumauc — Gl. 
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Cambr.  in  Zeuss ;  pulvlnar,  plufoc. — ^Vocab.  Comub.  ibid.  W. 
plu/awg,  feathery* 

Pilot.  It.  pilota,  Fr,  pilote,  Du.  pijlloot — KiL,  properly  a 
person  who  conducts  a  ship  by  the  sounding  line,  from  peilen, 
to  sound  the  depth,  to  gauge  yessels ;  petllood,  sounding  lead ; 
peil,  mark  on  the  scale  at  the  side  of  a  sluice  to  show  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  pegs  by  which  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  was 
marked.  PL  D.  pegeln,  to  sound,  also  to  tope.  Dan.  at 
dricke  til  peels,  to  drink  for  a  wager,  measure  for  measure. 
This  in  Lat.  was  termed  bibere  adpinnas,  Anselm  commands, 

Ut  presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationesi  neo  ad  pinnas  bibani, — Eadmer 
Hist  Nov.  101. 

The  other  half  of  the  word  pilote  is  doubtless  the  element 
shown  in  Q.  lootse,  Du.  lootsman,  OE.  lodesman,  a  pUot,  which 
has  very  naturally  been  confounded  with  Du.  loot,  a  sounding 
lead,  whence  looten,  to  sound.  But  this  would  be  a  mere  re- 
petition of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  first  syllable,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  lode  in  lodesman  is  the  same  as  in 
lodestar,  lodestone,  lodemanage,  viz.  track  or  way.  The 
meaning  of  pilot  would  thus  be  one  who  conducts  the  vessel 
by  the  sounding  line.     See  Loadstone. 

Pimple.  W.  pwrnp,  originally  a  bump  or  blow,  then  a 
round  mass ;  ptompio,  to  thump,  to  bang.  In  the  same  way 
bump  signifies  not  only  a  blow  but  a  projection.  Lang. 
poumpi,  to  knock ;  Fr.  pompette,  a  pimple  or  pumple  on  the 
nose  or  chin ;  a  pumpet  ball  for  inking  type. — Cot.  Lith. 
pumpa,  a  button ;  pumpurras,  a  bud ;  pumputtis,  potatoes. 

Pin.  W.  pin,  a  pin,  a  pen ;  Gael,  pinne,  a  pin,  peg,  plug ; 
Du.  pinne,  a  point,  prick,  peg. — Kil.  Lat.  pinna,  a  fin,  a 
turret,  pinnacle.  The  force  of  the  clement  pin  in  signifying 
a  pointed  object  is  also  seen  in  Lat.  spina,  a  thorn,  and  in 
pinus,  a  fir-tree,  tree  with  sharp-pointed  leaves,  in  G.  called 
nadeln,  needles. 

Pin  and  Web,  an  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. 
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not  much  unlike  a  cataract. — ^B.  It.  panno  net  occhio,  a  web 
in  tlie  eye.  Panni  in  oculis  fiunt  et  albugines  ex  vubieribiiB 
vel  pustulis. — Due.  In  pin  and  web  the  foreign  name  is  first 
adopted  and  then  translated. 

To  Finch,  Pincers.  Sp.  pizcar,  Fr.  pincer,  to  pinch  or  nip, 
to  take  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  or  other  points ;  ptnee^ 
the  tip  or  edge  of  the  hoof.  Sp.  pinchar,  to  prick,  pincho^  a 
prickle ;  pinzas,  pincers,  nippers.  Grisons  pizz,  pizza,  G. 
spitze,  a  point,  peak ;  pizchtar,  to  nip,  itch,  bite ;  pizzi,  a 
pinch,  as  much  as  one  takes  up  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Walach.  piacu,  point,  eminence ;  piscare,  to  nip,  twitch. 
It.  picciare,  pizzare,  to  peck,  pinch,  snip,  itch ;  piccioy  a  pinch ; 
pizze,  pinch-works,  jaggings ;  ptzzicare,  to  prick,  pinch,  snip ; 
pizzamoschej  a  hedge-sparrow,  a  snap-fly ;  Du.  pitsen,  pins^ 
sen,  to  pinch,  pluck. 

To  Pine.  Du.  pt/ney  pain,  torment ;  pijneny  pijntgen,  to 
torture.  See  Fain.  Hence  to  pine,  to  languish  as  one  sufier- 
ing  pain. 

Pine.  Lat.  pinus,  W.  pimcydd,  pine-trees,  characterized  by 
their  pin-shaped  leaves,  in  G.  called  nadeln,  needles,  and  th^ 
wood,  nadelholz. 

Pinfold,  Pindar.  Pinfold  is  commonly  explained  as  a  fold 
in  which  straying  cattle  are  temporarily  penned  or  confined ; 
pindary  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  place  cattle  in  the 
pinfold.  But  on  this  supposition  there  would  be  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  the  name,  inasmuch  as  every  cattle- fold  is  a  fold 
for  penning  cattle. 

The  real  derivation  is  Du.  pand,  G.  pfand,  a  pawn  or  pledge. 
Pfandstall,  a  pinfold ;  pfdndung,  the  act  of  seizure,  attach- 
ment, seizing  of  cattle  which  do  damage;  pfunder,  a  dis- 
trainer, a  pindar.  The  owner  of  cattle  taken  in  damage  was 
obliged  to  give  a  pledge  to  make  good  the  amount  before  the 
cattle  were  released. 
Fro  the  Pouke's  (DeviFs)  pond/aide  no  mainprise  may  us  fetch. — P.  P. 
Grisons  pandrar,  pindrar,  to  pound  cattle  ;  pandrad^,  pin- 
drader,  a  pindar. 

2  L  2 
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Pinion.  Pinion  is  used  in  two  senses,  both  applications  of 
tlie  general  meaning  shown  in  It.  pinna,  the  flat  flap  of  any- 
thing, as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  flap  of  a  man's  ears,  the  floats 
of  a  water-wheel.— FL  Fr.  penne,  penon,  pennule,  a  lap  or 
flap  (a  piece  of  anything  not  wholly  separated  from  it — Cot.) ; 
penne,  penon  de  f(My  a  lap  or  lobe  of  the  liver ;  pennons  (Tune 
fleche,  the  feathers  of  an  arrow ;  pennon,  a  pennon  or  streamer, 
the  little  flag  carried  at  the  end  of  a  lance.  The  pinion  of  a 
bird  is  the  flap  or  last  joint  of  the  wing. 

All  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain  plumb  down  he  falls 
Ten  thousand  &dom  deep.— Par.  Lost. 

In  the  second  sense,  Fr.  pagnon  or  pignon,  a  pinion  in  wheel- 
work,  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  movement  of  a  cog- 
wheel is  transferred  to  a  difierent  axis.  To  this  efiect  a 
sufficient  number  of  palets  or  longitudinal  flaps,  like  the 
floats  of  a  water-wheel,  are  fixed  round  the  axis  and  made 
to  run  in  the  cogs  of  the  larger  wheel.  The  name  of  pinion 
properly  belongs  to  the  separate  palets,  and  the  term  should 
he  pinion-wheel,  as  Fr.  lanteme  apagnons,  a  pair  of  trunnion 
heads,  or  that  which  is  turned  about  by  the  cog-wheel  of  a 
mill. — Cot.  It,  ruota  pinnata,  a  wheel  with  broad  floats. — FL 
It  is  now  commonly  given  to  the  smaller  of  two  cog-wheels 
locking  into  each  other.  Lat.  pinna  was  already  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  float  of  a  water- wheeL 

To  Pink.  Used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  which  may  all  be  ex- 
plained from  a  nasalized  form  of  the  root  pik,  representing 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  i)ointed  instrument.  PL  D.  pin- 
ken,  pinkepanken,  to  hammer ;  pinkepanh,  a  blacksmith.  To 
pink,  to  cut  silk  cloth  with  variety  of  figures  in  round  holes 
or  eyes. — ^B.  Fr.  piqui,  pricked,  pierced  or  thrust  into ;  also 
quilted  or  set  thick  with  oylet  holes  (pinked). — Cot. 

One  oiih&ai pinked  the  other  in  a  duel  (stuck  him). — ^Addison. 

In  the  sense  of  picking  or  culling. 
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When  thou  do6t  tell  anothei^s  jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need ; 
Pink  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 

Herbert  in  Worcester. 

The  sense  of  winking,  in  which  pink  was  formerly  used,  may 
be  illustrated  by  Sw.  picha  (from  which  pink  differs  only  in 
the  nasalization),  to  peck  like  a  bird,  and  (from  the  figure  of 
a  succession  of  light  blows),  to  palpitate  as  the  heart.  Wink- 
ing is  a  vibration  of  the  eyelid,  as  palpitation  is  of  the  heart. 

And  upon  drinking  my  eyes  will  hepinJeinff. — Hey  wood  in  R. 

Du.  pinckooffen,  to  wink,  squinny,  sparkle,  glitter. — Kil. 

In  like  manner  with  and  without  the  nasal,  Q.  blicken,  to 
wink,  to  glitter,  E.  blink,  PI.  D.  pUnken,  pKnkoffen,  to  wink, 
pointing  to  a  root  plik,  synonymous  with  pik,  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  the  relations  of  the  word  taken  under  Pill. 

Pink.  Fr.  pinces,  the  flower  pink  (wild  gillowflowers. — 
Minsheu).  Probably  from  the  sharp-pointed  leaves;  Fr. 
pince,  a  tip  or  thin  point.    See  Pinch. 

Pink  in  the  sense  of  bright  flesh-colour  is  probably  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower ;  although  it  may  be  from  pinkeyes,  small 
winking  inflamed  eyes.  It.  gauzo,  blear-eyed,  pink-eyed. — Fl. 

The  application  to  the  sense  of  acme  or  point  of  excellence 
is  apparently  tak^i  from  the  joke  in  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
where  Mercutio  speaking  affectedly  uses  pirA  as  the  type  of 
a  flower. 

Rom,  In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 
Mere.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  such  a  case  as  yours  constrains  a  man 
to  bow  in  the  hams. 
Rom,  Meaning  to  court'sy. 
Merc.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 
Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 
Merc,  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  curtesy. 
Rom.  Pink  for  flower ! 

Mercutio  is  playing  upon  words  in  a  forced  manner,  and  if 
the  expression  were  already  current  Bomeo  would  never  have 
been  made  to  suggest  an  explanation. 
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Pinnaoe.  It.  pino,  el  piae-tree,  and  met.  the  whole  bulk  of 
a  ship,  also  (as  pinaccia,  ptnassa),  a  pinnace. — Fl. 

Pint.  Sp.  Ptg.  pinta,  a  spot  or  mark ;  pintar,  to  paint. 
Hence  probably  a  pint,  a  certain  measure  of  liquid,  marked 
off  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  So  from  Du.  pegel,  petl,  the 
mark  on  a  scale  measuring  depth  or  content,  PI.  D.  pez/el, 
sextarius,  hemina,  a  measure  of  content.  Pegeln,  as  in  some 
dialects  of  G.  pinten,  to  tope ;  Fr.  pintekr,  to  tipple. 

Pioneer.  Fr.  pionier,  OFr.  peonier,  Prov.  pezonter,  properly 
a  foot-soldier,  common  man,  then  applied  to  the  soldiers 
specially  employed  in  labourers'  work.  Sp.  peon,  a  pedestrian, 
day-labourer,  foot-soldier,  common  man,  or  pawn  at  chess. 

Pip.  PI.  D.  pipp,  G.  pippsy  zip/,  Fr.  pepie,  It.  pipita,  Lat. 
pituitaf  a  disorder  of  fowls,  in  which  a  thick  slime  forms  on 
their  tongue,  and  the  nostrils  are  stopped  up.  The  name 
seems  to  be  corrupted  from  Lat.  pituita,  phlegm.  Du.  pipse, 
the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Pipe.  A  thin  hoUow  cylinder,  an  implement  adapted  to 
make  a  shrill  sound  by  blowing  into  it.  From  the  imitation 
of  such  a  sound  by  the  syllable  peep.     See  Peep. 

Pipkin.  Probably  a  corruption  of  potkin.  Eouchi  potquin, 
a  cruet,  little  pot. 

Pippin,  Pip.  The  seed  of  an  apple  or  the  like.  From  Dan. 
pippe,  to  peep,  shoot,  spring  forth.  For  the  connection  be- 
tween a  sharp  cry  and  the  idea  of  peeping  forth,  just  begin- 
ning to  appear,  see  Peep. 

A  pippin  in  the  sense  of  a  particular  kind  of  apple  is  pro- 
bably an  apple  raised  from  the  pip  or  seed. 

Pish!  An  interjection  of  contempt,  equivalent  to  hold 
your  tongue !  It.  pissipissare,  to  psh,  to  husht,  also  to  buzz 
or  whisper  very  low ;  pissipisse !  pst,  hsht,  still ! — Fl.  Fr. 
narguea,  tush,  blurt,  pish,  fy,  it  cannot  be  so. — Cot.  Norm. 
pet !  inteij.  to  put  to  silence. — ^Decorde.  Dan.  pyt !  ON. 
putt!  'M.axiKpyht!  tut!  pooh!  pshaw! 

Pismire.  The  old  name  of  the  ant,  an  insect  very  gener- 
ally named  from  the  sharp  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hill.     Du. 
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miere,  ^>/«w?iV?r^,  mterseycke,  ah  ant;  sei/cke,  urine;  PI.  D. 
miegemkef  an  ant  or  emmet ;  miegen,  mingere ;  Fin.  ktm^ 
urine  ;  kusiainen,  an  ant. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  latter  part  of  the  word  is 
taken  from  the  idea  of  swarming,  or  whether  the  name  of  the 
ant  famishes  an  expression  for  a  countless  number.  Probably 
the  latter  supposition  may  be  the  truth.  ON.  maur^  ant, 
mite;  wyV,  a  swarm,  a  vast  number;  Ox.  /xvp/nryf,  ant; 
fivpio^,  coimtless,  numberless ;  fivpias,  a  myriad,  10,000. 

PistoL  Said  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  invented 
at  Pistoia  in  Italy,  but  no  authority  is  produced  for  this  de- 
rivation. Venet.  piston  was  a  kind  of  arquebuss ;  piaton  de 
vtHy  a  large  flask. — Patriarchi. 

Piston.  The  plunger  in  a  pump  or  a  steam  engine.  Fr. 
piston,  It.  pestone,  pestatoio,  a  pestle,  stamper,  rammer ;  pesta, 
any  treading  or  trampling ;  pestare,  to  stamp,  pound,  bray  in 
a  mortar,  trample  upon,  to  ram  or  beat  in.  Lat.  pinsere,  pis* 
turn,  to  pound ;  Bret,  pistiga,  to  prick ;  Fin.  pistaa,  to  prick, 
stick  a  sword  into  the  sheath,  a  pole  into  the  ground. 

Pit.  1.  Lat.  puteus,  It.  pozzo,  Fr.  puits,  a  well ;  Du.  putf 
putte,  a  well,  a  hole. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  theatre  is  probably  from  Sp.  patio,  the  cen- 
tral court  of  a  house,  and  thence  the  pit  which  occupies  the 
same  place  in  a  theatre.  Probably  from  the  root  pat,  plat, 
representing  the  tramping  of  feet.  Mod.  Gr.  7rara>,  to  tread, 
varoSf  a  public  walk,  beaten  path,  bottom,  floor.  Piedm. 
platea,  the  pit  or  lowest  part  of  a  theatre  where  the  audience 
stand. — Zalli.  Lat.  platea^  a  street,  court-yard,  area,  open 
space  in  a  house.     See  Pad. 

To  Pitch.  Pitch  ELudpick  are  diflerent  ways  of  pronouncing 
the  same  word,  like  church  and  kirk.  The  radical  significa- 
tion is  striking  with  a  pointed  instrument,  driving  something 
pointed  into,  sticking  into,  darting,  throwing  to  a  diistancei 
W.  picell,  a  dart  or  arrow ;  picio,  picellu,  to  throw  a  dart,  to 
dart.     To  pick  a  lance  was  to  hurl  it. 
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I  hold  you  a  grote  Ijo^cke  as  far  with  an  arrowe  as  you. 

Palsgr.  in  Hal. 

To  pitch  upon  is  to  come  Buddenly  down  like  a  javelin  striking 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  its  flight.  A  pitch-fork,  ovpikel,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  North,  is  a  fork  for  pitching  com,  throwing 
it  up  upon  the  stack. 

Stakes  of  yren  mony  on  hepy^te  in  Temese 
Above  scharpe  and  kene  ynow,  bynethe  grete  and  ronde, 
That  yef  ther  eny  schippis  com  er  me  ywar  were, 
Heo  schulde  picJte  hem  thoru  out  (they  should  pierce  through 
them),  and  adrenche  hem  so  there. — R.  G.  51. 
And  he  took  awei  that  fro  the  middil,  pitching  (affigens)  it  on  the  cross. 
— WickliffinR. 

To  pitch  a  tent  is  to  fix  the  pegs  in  the  ground  by  which  it  is 
held  up. 

Pitch  in  the  sense  of  height  on  a  scale,  or  degree  of  a  modi- 
fication, is  from  the  practice  of  marking  a  certain  height  by- 
sticking  in  a  peg  at  the  point  in  question.  The  pitch  of  one's 
voice  is  the  point  which  it  reaches  in  the  musical  scale ;  the 
pitch  of  a  screw,  the  degree  in  which  the  thread  is  inclined 
to  the  axis ;  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  the  degree  in  which  the 
rafters  are  inclined  to  each  other. 

Fitch.  G.pechi  Du.  pik,  Lat.  pix,  Qr.  irirra,  Tri<r<ra,  Gael,  pic , 
pitch ;  Gael,  bigh,  glue,  birdlime,  gum ;  W.  ppg,  pitch,  rosin. 

The  main  characteristic  of  pitch  is  its  stickiness,  and  as  the 
simplest  way  of  fastening  one  body  to  another  is  by  pinning 
or  nailing  them  together;  the  idea  of  sticking  to  is  commonly 
expressed  by  this  figure.  Thus  the  radical  meaning  of  stick 
is  driving  in  a  sharp-pointed  implement,  and  we  have  seen 
ihBLt  pitch  itself  is  constantly  used  in  the  same  sense. 

It.  piccare,  to  prick ;  piccare,  appiccare,  appicciare,  to  fast- 
en, stick  unto ;  appicante,  appiccaticcio,  clammy,  gluish,  fast- 
sticking.  Sp.  pegar,  to  stick  to,  fasten  on,  join  together,  to 
infect;  pegajoso,  sticky,  glutinous,  infectious;  pega,  glue, 
yamish.  The  Sp.  name  of  pitch,  pez,  as  in  the  other  Eomance 
languages,  is  taken  from  Lat.  pix,  picis,  in  which  the  original 
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Significance  was  already  obscured  by  the  loss  of  the  root  pik 
in  the  sense  of  prick  or  stick.  Gr.  vevKtit  a  fir-tree,  is  doubt- 
less, like  W.  pigtoydd  (pitch- wood),  from  producing  pitch, 
and  not  conversely,  as  Liddell  supposes,  the  name  ot  pitch  from 
the  tree  which  produces  it. 

Pitcher.  Fr.  pichet  (Jaubert),  Lang,  pichter,  Bret,  picker, 
W.  piser,  It.  pttero,  Sp.  puch^ro,  a  pitcher  or  earthen  pot ; 
Gael,  pigeadh,  a  pitcher ;  pigean,  a  little  earthen  jar,  fragment 
of  earthenware.     It.  bicchiere,  G.  becher,  a  cup. 

Pith.  PL  D.  peddtk,  picke,  pith ;  Du.  pit,  pitte,  pith,  ker- 
nel, the  best  of  a  thing. 

Pittance.  It.  pietajiza,  piianza,  Ft,  pitance,  properly  the 
allowance  of  appetizing  food  to  be  eaten  with  the  bread  which 
formed  the  substance  of  a  meal,  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  allowance  of  food  for  a  single  person,  or  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  anything.  Mid.  Lat.  pictancia,  pitanda,  portio  mona- 
chica  in  esculentis — lautior  pulmentis,  quae  ex  olcribus  erant, 
cum  pictancia  essent  de  piscibus  et  hujusmodi. — Due. 

Numerous  guesses  at  the  derivation  have  been  made,  which 
have  fallen  wide  of  the  mark  from  not  attending  to  the 
original  distinction  clearly  pointed  out  by  Due.  "  Dum — ^a 
cellerari&  per  totum  conventum  pictantia,  i.  e.  avafrixa,  divi- 
derentur,  invisibilem  pictantiam  ei  misit,  quod  omnibus  diebus 
vitaB  8U8B  pictantiis  omnibus  carere  vellet."  "  Quod  si  aliqua 
secundo  vocata  venire  contempserit,  insequenti  prandio  ei 
pitanda  subtrahatur." — Stat.  Joh.  Archiep.  Cant.  an.  1278, 
in  Due.  The  nun  who  was  late  at  dinner  was  to  be  punished; 
not  by  the  loss  of  her  dinner  next  day,  but  by  having  to  dine 
on  diy  bread  or  vegetables.  "  Aquam  etiam  puram  frequen- 
tius  biberunt,  et  quandoque  pro  magna  pictantia  (for  a  g^eat 
treat)  mixt&  vel  aceto,  vel  lacte,  null&  de  vino  fact&  men- 
tione."  Pidance  is  still  used  in  the  centre  of  France  in  the 
original  sense.  **  Les  enfans  mangent  souvent  plus  die  pidance 
que  de  pain." — Jaubert.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  true  de- 
rivation, apidan^ant,  apitangant,  app^tissant,  giving  appetite. 
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A  dish  is  apidangani  when  it  gives  flavour  to  a  large  quantity 
of  bread. — Vocab.  de  Berri. 

Pity.  Fr.  pitie,  from  Lat.  jpietas.  In  the  exclamation, 
what  a  pity !  the  word  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  OFr. 
quel  pechie!  what  a  sin  ! 

Alias,  quel  dol  et  quel  pechi6 ! 

Bengit  Chron.  des  dues  de  Norm.  2.  408. 

Mod.  Gr.  0)  rt  Kpi^ !  what  a  pity !  what  a  great  misfortune ! 
what  a  sin ! 

Pivot  Fr.  pivoty  the  peg  on  which  a  door  turns ;  It.  pivolo, 
a  peg ;  Fr.  pieu,  a  stake. 

Placard.  Fr.  plaquard,  a  bill  stuck  up  against  a  wall; 
plaquer,  to  clap,  slat,  stick,  or  paste  on,  to  lay  flat  on,  to  par- 
get or  rough-cast.  Du.  placken  aen  den  wand,  to  flx  to  the 
wall ;  placken,  to  daub  ;  placke,  a  blot. 

Place.  Fr.  place,  It.  piazza,  G.  platze.  The  spot  of  ground 
occupied  by  a  body  ;  from  platz,  crack,  representing  the  sound 
of  something  thrown  smack  down.     See  Plat. 

Plague.  Lat.  plaga,  a  blow,  stroke,  wound ;  Du.  plage,  a 
wound,  and  met.  aflliction,  torment,  disease,  pestilence. 

Plaice.     Lat.  pkima,  a  flat  flsh. 

Plaid.     Gael,  plaide,  a  blanket.     Goth,  paida,  a  coat. 

Plaint,  Plaintiff.  Fr.  plaindre,  from  Lat.  plangere,  to  com- 
plain, as  ceindre  from  cingere,  feindre  iroxxx  fingere. 

To  Plait,  Pleat.  Plait,  a  fold,  is  a  broad  pronunciation  of 
plite,  from  plight. 

Now  gode  nece  be  it  never  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour  it  to  sew  andplile. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

,A  silken  camus  lily  whight 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  pli^hl, — F.  Q.  in  R.* 

To  pleat,  to  lay  in  plaits.  Bohem.  plitu,  pleati,  Pol.  plesc,  to 
wreathe,  plait,  braid,  twist.  Walach.  pleti,  a  tress  of  hair. 
See  Plight. 
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Plank.  Lat.  planca,  Fr.  planche,  G.  plankcy  Boh.  planka^ 
plank ;  Gr.  irAo^,  anything  flat  and  broad. 

To  Plash.  1.  To  plash  or  splush  is  to  dash  about  liquids,  to 
dabble  in  water.  G.  pkddern,  plantschen,  plutschem,  Sw. 
plaska,  Da.  plassclieny  to  paddle,  splash.  Du.  plasregen,  G. 
platzregmy  a  dashing  shower. 

Du.  plaSy  plasck,  E.  plash,  a  puddle,  or  shallow  pool  of  rain- 
water. 

To  Plash,  2,  Pleach.  Fr.  pksser,  to  fold  or  plait  young 
branches  one  within  another,  to  thicken  a  hedge.  Plessts,  a 
plashed  or  pleached  hedge,  or  a  park  enclosed  with  hedges. 
Lat.  plexus,  an  enweaving  or  plaiting,  from  plectere,  to  plait« 

Plaster,  Plastic.  We  have  seen  under  Plash  that  the  dash- 
ing of  liquids  is  represented  by  numerous  modifications,  plad, 
plas,  plasky  plmh,  phtz.  Now  the  splashing  with  which  we 
are  most  frequently  concerned  is  the  wet  mud  of  the  roads 
and  fields,  which  sticks  to  our  clothes  and  encumbers  our 
action.  Thus  the  idea  dabbling  becomes  closely  connected 
with  that  of  daubing,  and  the  terms  representing  in  the  first 
instance  the  dashing  of  liquids  are  applied  to  the  smearing 
with  any  soft  cohesive  material,  or  to  the  working  with  such 
materials,  and  moulding  them  into  form.  So  from  Dan. 
pladske,  to  paddle,  splash,  we  pass  to  Gael,  plasd,  to  plaster, 
daub.  Gr.  e/nxXaorpor,  a  plaister,  a  piece  of  cloth  smeared 
over  with  salve  or  the  like.  And  irAao-o-co,  which  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  applying  as  a  plaster,  as  well  as  that  of  mould- 
ing or  working  in  soft  materials,  must  originally  have 
signified  to  plash  or  paddle.  The  same  connection  of  ideas  is 
seen  in  Pol.  lepid,  to  glue,  paste,  mould  ;  lep,  bird-lime ;  Boh. 
hpiti,  to  paste,  to  daub,  lipati,  to  stick  to,  to  mould  out  of 
clay.    See  Paste. 

Plaster  for  walls  is  material  for  daubing  them ;  plastic, 
from  Gr.  -irXao-o-o),  what  may  be  moulded  as  clay. 

Sp.  plasta,  paste,  soft  clay,  anything  soft ;  plaste,  size,  fine 
paste  made  of  glue  and  lime. 

Plat,  Plot.     The  radical  image  is  the  fall  of  water  or  of 
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something  wet  on  the  ground,  with  a  noise  represented  by 

the  syllables  plats,  plat,  plot,     Q.  platz,  a  crack,  smack,  pop ; 

platzregen,  heavy  rain  that  makes  a  dashing  sound  in  falling ; 

Du.  plotsen,  to  fall  suddenly ;  plots,  sudden,  unawares ;  E. 

platte,  to  throw  down  flat — Hal.,  i.  e.  to  dash  down  like 

water. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound 
I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  ground. — B.,  R. 
— 1  fell  plump  down  upon  the  ground. 

G.  heraus  platzen,  to  blurt  a  thing  out,  to  say  it  plump, 
without  circumlocution,  like  a  wet  mass  flung  down  upon  the 
ground. 

Ye  Bayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 

But,  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  you  plat. — R.  R. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  the  fallen  object,  or  to  things  of 
similar  shape,  and  as  wet  things  thrown  down  on  the  ground 
spread  out  in  breadth  and  lie  close  to  the  ground,  the  root 
comes  to  signify  broad,  thin,  without  elevation.     See  Hat. 

We  come  nearest  the  original  image  in  our  prov.  cotc-plat, 
Prov.  Dan,  ko-blat,  Swiss  plader,  platter,  kuhplader,  a  round 
of  cow-dung ;  pladern,  of  a  cow,  to  let  fall  dung.  Bav. 
platz,  platzen,  a  flat  cake ;  It.  piatto,  any  flat  thing,  a  dish, 
plate,  platter ;  by  met.  squat,  cowering  down,  low-lurking ; 
piattare,  to  squat  down. — Fl.  In  like  manner  Dan.  plet,  a 
spot  or  stain,  E.  blot,  Prov.  Dan.  blat,  a  drop  of  fallen  liquid, 
lead  to  Fr.  se  blatir  (Cot.),  blottir,  to  squat  down,  lie  close  to 
the  ground. 

Then  as  a  spot  of  dirt  marks  a  definite  place  in  a  garment, 
G.  platz,  a  broad  even  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an 
open  place,  a  place,  the  space  or  room  taken  up  by  a  body. 
Der  tnarkt'platz,  the  market-place ;  ein  gruner  platz,  a  green 
plot,  grass-plat,  or  grass-plot.  Auf  deni  platze  bleiben,  to  be 
killed  on  the  spot.  It  will  be  observed  that  y>ot,  which 
originally  signifies  a  drop  of  liquid,  has  the  same  application 
to  a  definite  portion  of  ground. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land.— F.  Q. 
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Bav.  plattcn,  a  bare  spot  in  a  wood  (kohl-platien,  where  char- 
coal has  been  burnt),  explains  E.  platty  (of  corn-fields),  un- 
even, having  bare  spots. 

Plate,  1,  Platter.  A  flat  piece  of  metal,  a  dish  to  eat  on.  It. 
piatto,  any  flat  thing,  a  dish,  plate,  platter ;  ptatto,  made  flat 
or  level  to  the  ground,  by  met.  squat,  cowering  down,  low- 
lurking,  hushed.— Fl.  Piattare,  Fr.  se  blottir,  to  squat  down ; 
plat,  flat,  plain,  low,  shallow.  The  sense  of  piatto,  which 
Florio  treats  as  metaphorical,  is  in  truth  the  original,  the 
idea  of  flatness  being  commonly  expressed  from  the  image  of 
dashing  down  something  wet  or  soft,  which  lies  spread  out 
and  flat  upon  the  ground.  Thus  E.  squat  is  related  to  Dan. 
squatte,  to  splash,  and  flat,  with  Fr.  flatir,  to  dash  down 
liquids.     See  Plat. 

2.  Vessels  of  gold  or  silver.  Sp.  plata,  silver.  The  name 
was  originally  given  to  the  plates  or  thin  lamina  in  which  it 
was  customary  to  work  crude  silver,  and  ultimately  applied 
to  the  metal  itself.  "  Congregaverunt  electirai  aurum  regni, 
etfecerunt  inplatas,  et  misenmt  in  batellos  ferrates  ad  abdu- 
cendum  in  Franciam." — Knyghton,  a.  d.  1364  in  Due.  *'  Et 
quod  qidlibet  Angligena  egrediens  fines  AngUee  —  possit 
secum  reportare  platam  argenti  vel  auri  ad  valorem  duarum 
marcarum  pro  quolibet  sacco  lanoD  ot  eamdem  platam  ferre 
deberet  ad  excambium  regis,  et  ibi  recipere  sues  denarios." — 
Ibid.  A.  D.  1340. 

Platform.  It.  piatta-forma,  Du.  platte-forme,  vulgo  plana 
for^ma  (Kil.),  the  form  or  pattern  of  a  structure  on  the  level 
plain. 

For  which  cause  I  wish  you  to  enter  into  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and  to  note  all  the  islands,  and  to  set  them  down  in  plat. — Hackluyt  in  II. 

To  be  workmanly  wrought — according  to  a  plat  thereof  made  and 
signed  by  the  hands  of  the  lord's  executors. — Agreement  temp.  H.  VIII. 
inR. 

God  took  care  to  single  out  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  in  them  to 
give  us  a  true  pattern  or  platform  of  his  dealings  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. — Sharp,  ibid. 

The  whole  platform  of  the  conspiracy.— Bacon  in  Worcester. 
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The  word  is  still  used  in  America  for  the  prospectus  or  plan 
of  political  action  of  a  candidate. 

From  signifying  the  groimd  plan  of  a  building  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  levelled  surface^  then  to  a  flat  elevation. 

Platoon.  Fr.  pelote,  a  little  ball  to  play  with ;  peloton^  a 
clue  or  little  ball  of  thread.  Sp.  pelotey  goat's  hair ;  pehibn^ 
a  large  ball,  a  bundle  of  hair  closely  pressed  together,  a 
crowd  of  persons,  a  body  of  soldiers.  Du.  plotte  (Kil.), 
Piedm.  platon,  a  ball. 

Platter.    See  Plate. 

Play.  The  prominent  feature  of  a  game  of  play  is  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  players,  twisting  among  themselves  like 
the  bubbles  in  boiling  water,  and  so  obvious  is  the  simile  that 
children  encourage  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  the  game  by  cry- 
ing "  keep  the  pot  boiling  1 "  Now  play  or  plaw  signifies  boil. 
Plata,  or  platct/nge,  bullicio ;  plawyn  as  pottys,  buUio,  ferveo. 
— Pr.  Pm.  To  play,  of  a  pot,  &c.,  to  boil ;  playing  hot,  boil- 
ing hot. — Eay.  Manx  cloie  is  used  in  both  senses,  to  boil,  and 
also  to  play.  Gael,  goil,  boiling,  battle,  rage,  fury.  Sp. 
hullir,  to  boil,  move,  stir ;  bullir  la  gente,  a  concourse  of  peo- 
ple moving.     Play  is  used  for  freedom  of  action  to  and  fro. 

Plea,  Plead.  It.  piato,  Sp.  pletto,  Prov.  plait,  plag,  Fr. 
plaid,  suit  at  law ;  plaider,  to  sue,  go  to  law,  plead,  or  argue 
a  cause  before  a  judge.  The  origin  is  W.  plcgyd,  plaid,  a  side, 
party,  cause ;  pleidio,  to  take  a  part,  to  side  ;  pleidgar,  apt  to 
take  a  part,  factious.  O'm  plegyd  i,  on  my  side.  The  form 
plegyd  explains  Mid.  Lat.  placitum,  a  plea,  derived  by  Lord 
Coke  from  placere,  to  please,  because  good  pleading  pleases 
above  all  things. 

Probably  Lat.  lis,  litis,  originally  stlis,  a  suit  at  law,  may 
be  explained  on  the  same  principle  from  W.  ystlys,  a  flank 
or  side. 

To  Please,  Pleasure.  Fr.  plaire,  plaisant,  to  please ;  plaisir 
(direct  from  Lat.  placere,  as  loisir  from  licere),  pleasure. 

Pledge,  Plevin,  Eeplevy.  Fr.  plevir,  pleuvtr,  Prov.  plevir, 
to  promise,  answer  for,  guarantee ;  pliu,  plevi,  plevizo,  Fr. 
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plevine,  warranty,  assurance ;  Fr.  pleige^  It.  pieggio,  one  who 
promises  or  undertakes  for,  a  pledge  or  surety ;  piaggtare,  to 
answer  for ;  piaggeria,  a  pledging.  Pkvine  est  autant  comme 
promesse  de  loiaut^  :  car  celui  qui  pleige  aucun  promet  que 
cil  fera  loiaument  ce  de  quoi  il  le  pleige. — Coutume  de  Nor- 
mandie  in  Duo. 

Diez  suggests  prcebere  for  prcebere  fidem,  as  the  origin  of 
the  word;  others,  Lat.  prtBS,  prcedis,  a  surety.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  however  that  it  is  radically  connected  with  Du. 
pleghe,  duty,  service  due  to  a  feudal  superior,  tribute ;  pleghte, 
plegh,  debitum,  obligatio,  officium,  census,  tributum. — Kil. 
Pkchten,  spondere  merces  probas  esse.  G.  pfltcht,  duty. 
Compare  Prov.  rostr^  om  mijuratz  eplevitz,  I  am  your  sworn 
and  engaged  man,  with  G.  in  eid  und  pflicht  nemen,  in  fidem 
et  sponsionem  recipere. — ^Wachter.  Filk  phvie,  an  engaged 
maiden,  one  who  is  plighted  in  marriage.     See  To  Plight. 

Plight.  Fold,  bending,  thence  state  and  condition.  The 
plight  of  the  body,  Thabitude  du  corps.— Sherwood.  W. 
plygu,  to  fold,  plait,  bend ;  Bret,  pkg,  pkk,  fold,  bending,  in- 
clination, tendency,  habit.  In  the  same  way  they  speak  in 
Fr.  of  affitirs  taking  un  mauvats  pit,  une  m/iuvaise  tournure, 
falling  into  a  bad  condition.  //  a  pris  son  pli,  the  habit  is 
formed.  La  tournure  d^une  affaire,  the  turn  that  things 
take,  the  condition  of  the  business.     See  Ply. 

To  Plight.  To  engage,  to  make  a  duty  or  obligation  of  a 
thing.  G.  pflichty  Du.  pligt,  duty ;  pligt,  also  an  obligation 
or  mortgage.  The  immediate  origin  is  Du.  pleghen,  to  per- 
form, execute,  to  be  accustomed,  to  take  care  of,  attend  to. 
Pleglien  sijn  ampt,  to  execute  one's  office;  pligtpleging,  com- 
pliments, paying  one's  duty.  PI.  D.  to  plegen,  to  perform 
duty  services;  plegesman,  an  a^istant.  The  idea  of  duty 
seems  to  consist  in  that  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  do  by 
his  position  in  life,  and  is  thus  expressed  by  means  of  a  verb 
signifying  habitual  performance.  Thus  G.  pflicht  (and  at  a 
later  stage  of  development  E.  plight)  is  from  pflegen,  to  ply, 
to  attend  to,  to  be  engaged  in,  habitually  to  exercise.     Du. 
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pleghy  pleghte,  plicht,  debitum^  obligatio,  munuB,  officium. — 
Kil.     See  Ply. 

To  Plod.  The  primitive  sense  of  plod  or  plod  is  to  tramp 
through  the  wet,  and  thence  fig.  to  proceed  painfully  and 
laboriously. 

I  am  St  Jaques'  pilgrim  thither  gone, 
Ambitious  love  hath  in  me  so  offended 
That  barefoot  f?/(»^  I  the  cold  ground  ui>on. 

AU's  Well,  in.  4. 
Coming  to  a  small  brook,  I  perceived  a  handsome  lass  on  the  other 
side,  who  according  to  the  custom  of  the  rustick  Irish  tucked  up  her  coats 
to  the  waste,  and  so  came  pladding  through. — ^English  Rogue  in  Nares. 

To  plowd,  to  wade. — Grose.     Gael,  plod,  plodach,  a  puddle. 

In  a  fojjlplodde  in  the  strete  suththe  me  hym  slong. — ^R.  G.  536. 
G.  pladdem,  plantschen,  to  dabble,  paddle ;   Dan.  plodder, 
mire.    See  Patrol. 

Plot.  A  parallel  form  with  plat,  signifying  spot,  spot  of 
groimd,  then  the  ground  occupied  by  a  structure,  the  gronnd- 
plan.     To  plot  out,  to  plan,  to  lay  out  the  ground  for  a  design. 

And  squaring  it  in  compass  well  beseen 

There  plotteth  out  a  tomb  by  measured  space. — ^F.  Q.  in  R. 

Hence  figuratively  plot  is  used  for  a  design  of  future  action, 
and  originally  it  was  as  far  from  implying  blame  as  plan  is 
now. 

So  forth  she  rose  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  JoYe's  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend, 
To  prosecute  her;?/©/.— F.  Q.  III.  II. 

Accident  has  appropriated  plan  to  a  design  of  open  action ; 
plot,  to  one  of  secret  machination. 

Plover.  Fr.  pluvier,  corrupted  from  It.  pkiere,  pivdro,  a 
plover,  probably  from  its  plaintive  cry;  pivaro,  a  piper; 
piva,  a  pipe. 

Plough.  G.  pflug,  Pol.  pltig,  Boh.  pluh.  Perhaps  from 
the  plough  having  been  a  plug  or  peg,  a  stake  pushed  along 
through  the  ground.  G.  pflock,  a  peg.  "  The  plough,  a  sort 
of  long  wooden  plug  dragged  through  the  soil,  having  an 
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effect  much  like  tliat  of  a  subsoil  plough.'^ — Olmsted's  Texas. 
Modenese  piod,  pieu,  pioca,  a  plough,  may  be  compared  with 
Fp.  pieu,  a  stake. — Murat.  Diss.  19.  84.  Dan.  prdg,  plok,  a 
peg ;  phv,  a  plough.     Sw.  pliff,  peg ;  ploff,  plough. 

To  Pluek.  DvLphicken,  G.  pflucken,  N.  plikka,  Ihji.plukke, 
Piedm.  pluch^,  Grisons  apluccar,  Fr.  iplucher,  to  pick,  pluck, 
gather.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  preserved  in 
Rouchi  pluquer,  to  peck,  to  pick  up.crumbs,  Fr.  pluquoter,  to 
pick  nicely — Cot.,  Champ.  plttehoteTy  to  pick  in  eating,  or 
with  the  prommciation  softened  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel 
between  p  and  /,  It.  piluecare,  peluccare,  to  pick  one  by  one, 
to  pick  up  clean,  as  a  chicken  doth  com. — Fl.  From  this 
sense  of  the  verb  are  formed  nouns  signifying  a  small  portion, 
so  much  as  is  picked  at  once,  Piedm.  pluch,  Milan,  peluch 
(bruscolo),  a  crumb,  particle.  At  tCi  pa^n  pluch,  there  is  not 
a  morsel.  PI.  D.  pUk-schuldeny  small  debts ;  plikkerie,  small 
matters ;  Sw.  plockwu,  by  little  and  little ;  plock  (de  la  men- 
uaille),  things  of  small  vcdue ;  Dan.  phikkeri,  trumpery.  Du. 
plt^ghe,  res  viUs  et  nullius  valoris. — Bigl.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  E.  pluck  must  be  imderstood,  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  heart,  Hver,  and  lights  of  cattle,  food  of  little  estimation 
consimied  by  the  poorer  classes. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  Pill  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  our  way  with  certainty 
through  the  variety  of  related  forms  to  the  original  root.  It 
would  seem  however  that  iapick  and  plicky  or  pluck,  we  have 
one  of  those  cases  where  the  root  appears  under  a  double 
form,  with  an  initial  |7  and  pi  respectively,  as  in  E.  paste  and 
Sp.  pla^te,  E.  pate  and  Q.platte,  Sp.  patio  and  Piedm.  platea, 
pit,  Du.  paveien  and  plateim,  to  pave,  peisteren  and  jj&w- 
teren,  to  plaster,  &c. 

Plug.  Sw.  pligg,  a  peg ;  Du.  plug,  a  bung,  a  peg ;  PI.  D. 
plugge,  a  peg,  a  blunt  needle ;  plukk,  a  block,  clog,  log,  peg, 
plug,  wadding  of  a  gun.  Gael,  ploc,  strike  with  a  club, 
block,  or  pestle ;  as  a  noun,  any  round  mass,  a  clod,  club, 
bung,  stopper ;  pluc,  beat,  thiunp,  a  lump,  bunch,  bung.   Fin« 
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piilkka,  a  peg,  tap,  wedge ;  pulkita,  to  plug,  wedge,  compress ; 
Esthon.  pulk,  peg,  round  of  a  ladder,  bung  of  a  cask.  Euss. 
polk,  Boh.  pluk,  a  troop,  regiment. 

The  sense  of  a  projection,  lump,  round  mass,  is  commonly 
expressed  by  a  root  signifying  strike,  and  the  act  of  stopping 
or  plugging  takes  its  designation  from  the  bimch  of  materials 
with  which  the  orifice  is  stopped.  Compare  Fr.  houcher^  to 
stop,  with  E.  bmh,  a  tuft  of  fibrous  matter.  From  the  notion 
of  a  bunch  of  something  thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole,  the  significa- 
tion passes  on  to  a  peg  or  elongated  body  driven  in  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Plum.  1.  G.  pflaum,  ON.  ploma,  plumma,  Du.  prutm, 
Ober  D.  prume,  praumey  Lat.  prunum. 

2.  Plum,  light,  soft ;  plim,  stout,  fat ;  to  pKm,  to  fill,  to 
swell. — Hal.  Fr.  pot^,  plump,  or  plumme,  ftdl-round ;  ^poteU, 
plump,  full,  fleshy,  plumme. — Cot.  Notwithstanding  the 
close  resemblance,  the  word  is  distinct  tvom,  plump,  being  the 
equivalent  of  G.  pflaum  in  pflaum-fedem,  down,  swelling, 
flu%  feathers.  Bav.  pflaum,  down,  loose  foam,  froth.  To 
the  same  rootr  belong  Lat.  pluma,  W.  plu,pluf,  feathers,  down, 
and  E.  flue,  fluff,  light,  downy  flakes.  From  pluff,  a  parallel 
form  with  puff,  to  blow.  Pluffer,  a  pea-shooter;  pluffy, 
spongy,  porous,  soft,  plump. — Hal.  "  A  thousand  fluffing 
flags  " — ^Dubartas ;  waving  in  the  wind,  blowing  about. 

Plumage.    See  last  Article. 

Plumb,  Plummet.  A  ball  of  lead  suspended  by  a  line  to 
show  the  perpendicular.     Fr.  plomb,  Lat.  plumbum,  lead. 

Plump.  The  radical  image  is  the  sound  made  by  a  com- 
pact body  falling  into  the  water,  or  of  a  mass  of  wet  falling 
to  the  ground.  He  emit  den  Bien  irCt  water,  plump  !  seg  dat. 
He  threw  the  stone  into  the  water ;  it  cried  plump !  Plump* 
en,  to  make  the  noise  represented  hj  plump,  to  fall  with  such 
a  noise.  He  fait  irCt  water  dat  het  plumpede.  He  fell  into 
the  water  so  that  it  sounded  plump. — Brem.  Wtb.  Bav. 
plump/,  plumps,  noise  made  by  something  falling  flat  with  a 
dull  sound.     Sw.  plumpa  ned  i  tandet,  to  plump  or  plunge 
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into  the  water ;  plumpa  ned  ett  papper^  to  let  a  blot  fall  on 
paper.  To  tell  one  something  plump  is  to  blurt  it  out^  to  tell 
it  without  circumlocution,  like  a  maas  of  something  wet  flung 
down  upon  the  ground,  or  a  stone  which  sinks  at  once,  with- 
out a  splash,  into  the  water.  And  as  it  is  only  a  compact  and 
solid  mass  that  makes  a  noise  of  the  foregoing  description,  the 
term  plump  is  applied  to  a  compact  mass,  a  cluster ;  a  plump 
of  spears,  of  wildfowl,  of  rogues,  of  gallants.  It  is  then  used 
to  signify  a  thick  and  massive  make.  Gt.  plump,  massive, 
lumpish,  rounded.  JEin  dicker  und  plumper  kerl;  ein  plum'- 
pea  gesichtj  a  plump  face.  In  a  similar  way,  from  Dan.  pludse, 
Du.  plotsen,  to  plump  down,  to  plunge,  are  derived  Dan. 
pludset,  swollen,  bloated,  pludsfed,  chubby,  PL  D.  plutzig, 
pudgy,  chubby.  Plutzige  finger,  roimd  fleshy  fingers.  Swiss 
hluntschen,  the  sound  made  by  a  thick  heavy  body  falling 
into  the  water;  bluntschig,  thick  and  plump;  bluntschiy  a 
thickset  person. 

Plunder.  PI.  D.  plunne,  formerly  plunden,  rags,  thence  in 
a  depreciatory  manner,  clothes  of  poor  people.  Wedekind 
ioch  an  toreten  plunden,  ahe  ein  bedeler.  Witikind  put  on 
torn  clothes  like  a  beggar.  Mine  beten  plunnen,  my  bits  of 
things.  Du.  plunje,  sailors'  clothes ;  pluf\je  kist,  clothes-chest. 
O.  plunder,  things  of  little  value,  lumber,  trumpery ;  plunder 
kammer,  lumber-room.  Hence  Du.  plonderen,  plunderen,  to 
seize  on  the  goods  of  another  by  force,  to  plimder. 

To  Plunge.  Fr.  plonger,  Du.  plotsen,  plonsaen,  plonzen,  to 
fall  into  the  water — Kil. ;  plotsen,  also  to  full  suddenly  on  the 
ground.  The  origin,  like  that  of  plump,  is  a  representation 
of  the  noise  made  by  the  fall.  Swiss  bluntsehen,  the  sound  of 
a  thick  heavy  body  falling  into  the  Water.  To  blunge  clay 
(among  potters),  to  mix  up  clay  and  water,  and  Du.  blanssen 
(Biglotton),  to  dabble,  are  forms  of  similar  construction. 

Plush.  Fr.  peluche,  Piedm.  plucia,  plush ;  Du.  pluis,  flock, 
flue,  lock,  also  plush,  a  kind  of  cloth  with  a  flocky  or  shaggy 
pile.  We  have  traced  (under  Periwig)  the  line  of  derivation 
from  the  root  pluck  to  Sp.  pcluca,  a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair,  a 
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handful,  so  mucli  as  is  taken  at  a  pluck.  Now  the  final  ck  of 
pluck  is  softened  down  in  Fr.  ^plucher,  pltichoter,  to  the  sound 
of  shy  corresponding  to  2  in  Du.  pluizen,  PI.  D.  plusen,  to  pick^ 
plucky  strip,  whence  pluia,  in  the  senses  above  mentioned. 

To  Ply.  To  bend,  or  give  way ;  to  give  one's  mind  to,  to 
be  intent  upon. — B.  PL  D.  plegen,  G.  pflegen,  to  take  care 
of,  to  be  accustomed  to.  Lat.  plicare,  to  bend.  The  notion 
of  a  habit  or  tendency  is  very  generally  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  pleat  or  fold.  Bret,  plek,  pUg^  a  fold,  bending, 
and  met.  inclination,  habit,  condition.  It.  piega^  pleat,  fold, 
bending,  by  met.  custom,  use,  or  habit. — Fl.  By  a  similar 
met.  we  speak  of  bending  one's  mind,  of  turning  one's  atten- 
tion to  a  thing,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  figure,  to  ply, 
fundamentally  signifying  to  bend,  is  used  for  the  continued 
exercise  of  a  Amotion  of  any  kind.  To  ply  a  trade  is  to  ex- 
ercise a  trade  ;  to  ply  one's  heels,  to  exercise  one's  heels  (in 
running  away) ;  to  ply  one  with  flattery,  to  keep  flattering 
him.  Similar  expressions  are  seen  in  Walach.  plicare  lajiiga, 
to  take  flight ;  plicare  la  drumu  {drumuy  road),  to  trudge. 

From  the  same  root,  It.  impiegare,  to  employ,  to  make  use 
of  in  a  certain  manner. 

To  Poach.  Fr.  pocher,  to  thrust  or  dig  out  with  the  fingers. 
Oeuf  poch^,  a  poached  egg.  Pocher  le  labeur  (Tautrui,  to 
poche  into  or  incroach  upon  another  man's  employment. — 
Cot.  So  £.  to  poach,  to  intrude  in  search  of  game  on  another 
man's  land. 

The  word  is  merely  a  dialectic  variation  of  poke,  to  thrust 
with  a  pointed  instrument. 

They  use  U>  poche  them  (fish)  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  sal- 
mon spear. — Carew  in  R, 

For  his  horse,  pocking  one  of  his  legs  into  some  hollow  ground,  made 
way  for  the  smoking  water  to  break  out. — Sir  W.  Temple,  ibid. 

Land  is  said  to  be  poached  when  it  is  trodden  into  holes  by 
heavy  cattle.  To  pock,  to  push ;  to  potch,  to  poke,  to  thrust 
at,  to  push  or  pierce;  to  pouch,  to  poke  or  push. — Hal.  Swiss 
putschen,  iutechen,  bUtschen,  to  thrust,  push  with  the  horns. 
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Pook.  Da.  pocke,  pockele,  pu4:kele,  a  pustule,  a  bubblo,  as 
it  were,  of  morbid  matter  breaking  out  of  the  flesh.  Pukkel, 
peukelf  a  pimple.  Fr.  boude,  a  bubble.  See  Buckle.  Cot- 
grave  calls  pustules  toater-potokes.  In  Dan.  kopper^  small- 
pox,  the  consonantal  sounds  of  the  root  are  transposed,  and 
here  also  we  are  led  to  a  similar  origin  in  Fin.  kuppa,  kup- 
peh,  kupula,  a  bubble  of  water,  tumour^  pustule.  G.  blase  and 
Fr.  ampoule  signify  both  a  bubble  and  a  blister  or  pustule. 

Pocket    See  Poke. 

Pod.  The  husk  of  peas  or  beans,  ^s  Du.  bolster  and  E. 
cod  (a  parallel  form  with  pocf)  signify  a  pillow  or  cushion  as 
well  as  the  husk  of  pulse  (the  thing  signified  being  in  both 
cases  a  sack  or  case  stuffed  with  matters,  which  it  holds  toge- 
ther) we  must  identify  jw>rf  with  Dan.  pude,  a  pillow,  Esthon. 
paddij  a  cushion,  pad,  or  pillow,  and  probably  also  with 
Esthon.  padda,  a  pot.  Bret,  pod,  a  pot,  that  which  just  con- 
tains something,  as  pod  ar  lagad,  the  socket  of  the  eye. 

Point  Device.    See  Device. 

To  Poise.  Fr.  poiser,  peser,  to  weigh,  ftom  poids,  Lat.  pon- 
dus,  weight.     Matters  of  great  poise,  matters  of  weight. 

Poison.  Ft.  poison,  from  l^t.  potto,  a  drink.  Diez  points 
out  a  similar  euphuism  in  Sp.  yerba,  Ptg.  erva,  properly  herb, 
then  poisonous  herb,  poison,  and  in  6.  gift,  originally  a  dose, 
what  is  given  at  once,  then  poison. 

To  Poke,  Poker.  Du.  poken,  to  poke ;  poke,  a  dagger.  ON. 
piaka,  to  thrust,  to  pick ;  N.  paak,  pjaak,  Sw.  pak,  a  stick. 
Probably  the  chaiige  to  a  broader  vowel  mpoke,  as  compared 
with  pick,  represents  a  thrust  with  a  coarser  instrument.  A 
similar  relation  is  seen  in  stoke,  to  poke  the  fire,  to  thrust 
with  a  large  instrument,  as  compared  with  stick,  to  pierce 
with  a  pointed  instrument.  ISUmQlai  poque,  blow  with  a  ball. 
Recevoir  eune  bone  poque,  to  get  a  good  blow. 

A  parallel  form  of  root  is  found  with  a  final  t  instead  of  k. 
Prov.  E.  pote,  pott,  to  push  or  kick ;  fire  poit,  a  poker — Cra- 
ven Gl. ;  W.  pwtio,  to  poke,  to  thrust ;   Sw.  pata,  to  turn  up 
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the  ground,  feel  in  one's  pocket ;  peta,  to  poke  the  fire,  pick 
one's  teeth.     So.  paut,  to  strike  with  the  foot,  kick,  stamp. 

Poke,  Pocket,  Pouch.  ON.  poki,  Du.  poke,  pokaack,  Ft. 
poche,  Norm,  pouque,  pouche,  pouquette,  sack,  wallet,  pocket ; 
that  into  which  anjrthing  is  poked  or  thrust. — Richardson. 
But  if  the  word  be  identical  with  E.  pock,  a  pustule  (Rouchi 
poques,  poquetes,  small-pox),  the  radical  would  seem  to  be  a 
bubble  taken  as  the  type  of  a  hollow  case.  See  Pock.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  ultimate  signification  may  be  simply 
protuberance,  from  the  root  pok,  in  the  sense  of  strike. 

Pole.     Sw.  pak,  a  stake,  pale,  pile ;  Lat.  palus,  a  pole. 

Poleaxe.  ON.  pal,  a  pick-axe,  spade ;  piloxi,  securis  crassa 
malleata,  apparently  a  tool  between  an  axe  and  a  mattock.  Du. 
jpo/Ao^w^,  malleus  militaris  capitulatus,  capitulomunitus.— Kil. 

Polecat.  Du.  pooUkat,  an  animal  distinguished  by  its 
oficnsiye  smell,  whence  the  Fr.  name  putoi^,  from  Lat.  putere, 
to  stink.  To  stink  like  a  polecat. — Ray's.  Proverbs.  The 
origin  of  the  E.  name  is  OFr.  pulent,  ptillent,  stinking. 

Policy.  A  policy  of  assurance  is  a  written  engagement  to 
make  good  a  certain  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  specified  con- 
tingency. It.  pdlizza,  a  bill  or  schedule ;  polizza  di  carico,  a 
bill  of  lading,  a  document  which  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
on  applying  for  the  money  assured  on  goods  lost  at  sea. 

The  word  is  a  violent  corruption  of  Lat.  polyptycha,  — um, 
A  pair  of  tablets  folding  on  each  other  used  as  a  memorandum- 
book  was  called  diptycha,  from  StTrrvx^y,  two-fold.  The  term 
was  then  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  the  catalogues 
of  the  bishops  and  other  notables  of  a  church,  whose  names 
were  read  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service.  When  the  Kst 
was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  a  pair  of  tablets  the  addi- 
tional tablets  gave  the  memoranda  the  name  of  polyptycha,  a 
term  especially  applied  to  the  registers  of  taxes.  Polypticoe, 
i.  e.  breves  tributi  et  actionis. — Gloss©  ad  Cod.  Theod.  TJt 
illi  coloni  tarn  fiscales  quam  et  ecclesiastici,  qui  sicut  et  in 
polypticis  continentur,  et  ipsi  non  denegent  carropera  et  mano- 
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pera. — ^Edict.  Car.  Calv.  in  Due.  Reditiis  villarum  nostra- 
rum  describere  jussit,  quod  polyptychum  vocant.  The  term 
then  appears  in  the  corrupted  forms  of  puleticum,  poleticuniy 
polegium,  Episcopus  divino  consilio  MBM&ypoleticum  quod  ad- 
huc  in  eadem  ecclesia  reservatur  Bcripsit. — Due.  A  similar 
corruption  converted  dipiyohus  into  diptagtis,  diptitius. 

P0II9  Pollard.  Du.  poUe,  pol,  head,  top,  crown  of  the  head. 
ON.  kollr,  skull,  head,  top ;  Sp.  chollay  skull,  or  crown  of  the 
head.    FoL  czolo,  Buss,  tsehelo,  forehead^  brow. 

TopoU  is  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  tree,  to  shave  the  head, 
to  clip,  yrhenoe  pollard,  anything  that  has  been  polled,  a  tree 
whose  head  has  been  lopped,  a  stag  without  horns,  a  clipped 
coin.  A  polled  cow,  a  hornless  cow.  So  from  the  form  with 
an  initial  k,  N.  koUa,  to  poll  or  lop  the  head ;  kollut,  without 
horns,  bald,  without  point,  stumpy. 

Polt.  A  thump  or  blow. — Hal.  Hence  pott-foot,  a  club- 
foot, the  notion  of  a  blow  and  of  massiveness  being  frequent- 
ly connected.  Fr.  poulser,  to  push,  thrust,  justle,  joult.  Lat. 
pulsare,  puUdre,  Sw.  bulta,  to  knock  or  beat.  l/LaxLxpoU,  a 
blow,  stroke,  thump,  or  the  noise  which  it  makes. 

Poltroon.  Fr.  poltron,  a  scoundrel,  also  a  dastard,  coward, 
sluggard,  base,  idle  fellow. — Cot.  It.  poltrone,  an  idle  fel- 
low, a  base  coward,  base  rascal,  knave.  From  poUrare,  poU 
trire,  to  loll  and  wallow  in  sloth  and  lithemess,  to  lie  lazy  in 
bed ;  pottra,  a  bed  to  lie  on  a-days. — ^Fl.  G.  pohter,  a  mat- 
tress, cushion. 

In  latter  times  the  signification  has  been  so  much  confined 
to  the  idea  of  cowardice  that  the  derivation  has  been  obscured. 
Fr.  paiUard  is  an  analogous  form,  signifying  in  the  first  place 
a  Ue-a-bed,  hom  paille,  straw,  then  a  rascal,  scoundrel,  filthy 
fellow. — Cot. 

PomiEULder.  A  musk-ball,  little  round  ball  made  of  several 
perfumes.  Fr.  pomme  (Pambre,  an  apple  of  amber. — ^B.  Sp. 
poma,  a  perfume-box,  round  vessel  pierced  with  holes  for  con- 
taining perfumes. 

Pomatum.    Originally  made  with  apples^  as  appears  from 
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the  receit  in  Pharmacop.  Lond.,  1682.  Axungise  porcinsd 
recentis  lib.  ii.  &c. ;  ponwrum  (vulgo  pomewaters)  excorti- 
catorum  et  concisoruni  lib.  i.  &c.— N.  &  Q. 

Pommel.  Fr.  pommeau,  pomelle,  as  It.  pamolo  (dim.  of 
porno),  an  apple^  by  met.  any  round  head,  knob,  or  pommel, 
as  of  a  sword  or  saddle,  a  pin's  head;  head  of  a  nail. — Fl. 

To  Pommel.  Plausibly  derived  from  the  notion  of  striking 
with  a  knobbed  implement,  like  the  pommel  of  a  sword.  But 
the  root  pum  is  used  to  signify  striking,  from  direct  imitation 
of  the  sound  of  a  blow,  which  is  represented  in  PI.  D.  by  the 
syllable  bums  ! — Brem.  Wtb.  Bav.  pumsen,  to  sound  hollow, 
to  beat,  strike  against  so  as  to  resound.  Lang,  poumpi,  to  beat, 
to  knock.  Graven  pum,  to  thump,  whence  pummer,  poorner, 
a  thumper,  anything  very  large  of  its  kind,  explaining 
boomer^  the  name  given  in  Australia  to  the  largest  kind  of 
kangaroo. 

The  two  derivations  would  be  made  to  agree  if  Lat.  pomum 
itself  were  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  idea  of 
roimdness  or  projecting  form  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
striking.  W.  ptomp,  a  blow,  a  round  mass ;  ptvmp  o  ddyn,  a 
lusty  fellow. 

Pompion,  Pumpkin.  Gr.  ttcttcdv,  Lat.  pepon\  It.  pepaney  po- 
pone,  J^ng.  poupoun,  Yt.  pompon,  melon,  gourd,  pumpkin. 

In  the  formation  of  Fr.  pompon  perhaps  the  word  was  un* 
derstood  as  referring  to  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,  considered 
as  di  pummer  or  thumper,  {rom  poumpi,  to  thump,  on  the  prin- 
ciple indicated  in  the  last  Article.  £.  pumpkin  is  certainly 
formed  as  if  a  dim.  of  W.  ptomp,  a  round  mass. 

Pond.  A  piece  of  water  penned  or  dammed  up.  AS. 
pyndan,  prohibere;  pynding,  remoratio,  repagulum. — ^Lye. 
From  the  notion  of  plugging  or  stopping  up  an  orifice.  Swiss 
punt,  ponten,  bunten,  Gt.  spund,  Fr.  bondon,  a  bung.  Lap. 
puodo,  a  bung,  cover,  stopper,  and  thence  the  thing  stopped 
up ;  quek  puodo,  fish-pond ;  quame-puodo,  mill-pond ;  puodott 
to  stop,  to  dam. 

Pony.    Perhaps  from  Pol.  honik,  dim.  of  kon^  a  horse,  to 
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which  it  answers,  as  E.  poll  to  ON.  koUr,  the  head.  The  Sla- 
yonic  nations  were  great  breeders  of  horses,  and  might 
naturally  communicate  their  names  to  surrounding  nations,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  word  stud,  for  instance,  which  has  certainly 
been  derived  from  them. 

Pooh !  An  interjection  expressive  of  contempt,  originally 
representing  the  sound  of  spittings  from  the  figure  of  spitting 
out  an  ill-tasting  morseL 

To-o-h !  l\ih !  exdaiins  the  Munmga,  spitting  with  disgiuBt  upon  the 
ground. — Burton,  Lake  Regions  of  Africa,  2.  246. 

Gr.  tmxo,  to  spit.  Lat.  spuere,  to  spit ;  respuere,  to  spit  out, 
to  disgust  or  dislike,  to  reject,  refuse.  As  sneezing  is  a  con- 
vulsive act  of  spitting,  it  is  taken  as  expressive  of  rejection^ 
and  we  speak  of  a  thing  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Bav.  p/uche- 
zen,  pfugezeny  to  puff  as  a  short-winded  person,  spit  as  a  cat, 
sneeze. 

PooL  W.  pwll,  a  pool,  pit,  ditch ;  Du.  poely  puddle,  slough, 
plash,  pool,  fen;  ON.  pollr^  a  standing  water,  water-hole. 
Fin.  pula,  an  opening  in  the  ice.  The  origin  is  preserved  in 
Fin.  pulata,  to  splash,  dabble,  duck,  in  aqua  moveor  cum 
sonitu,  aquam  agito.  Prov.  E.  pooler,  the  implement  with 
which  tanners  stir  up  the  ooze  of  bark  and  water  in  the  pits. 

Poor,  Lat.  pauper,  Fr.  pauvre,  provincially  poure  ;  poure 
homme  ! — Vocab.  de  Berri. 

Pop.  Imitative  of  the  sound  made  by  a  small  explosion  of 
air ;  a  pop-gun,  a  tube  contrived  to  drive  out  a  pellet  with  a 
pop.     Hence  to  pop,  to  move  suddenly. 

Pope.  The  name  oipapa,  father,  was  formerly  the  peculiar 
address  of  a  bishop,  and  sometimes  was  used  for  the  episcopal 
title;  Papa  urbia  Turonicce, — Greg.  Tur.  By  a  decree  of 
GFreg.  VII.  the  title  was  confined  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. — 
Due.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  is  still  given  to  a  priest. 
Gr.  ifa-nois,  Walach.  popii,  Magy.  pap,  and  G.  pfaff\&  a  cor-t 
ruption  of  the  same  word. 

Popinjay.  It.  papagaUo,  OFr.  papegau,  papegay,  Sp.  papa- 
gayo,  parrot,  etymologically  talking  cock.    Bav.  pappeln,  to 
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chatter^  tattle,  talk ;  der  pappU^  the  talker,  a  parrot.  The 
change  in  the  last  element  from  It.  gallo,  Fr.  gauy  geau,  a 
cock,  to  gat/i  geai,  a  jay,  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
jay,  being  remarkable  both  for  its  bright*coloured  plumage 
and  chattering  voice,  seemed  to  come  nearer  than  the  cock  to 
the  nature  of  the  parrot 

Poplar.  Lat.  populus,  G.  pappel,  a  tree  distingmshed  by 
the  tremulous  movement  of  its  leaves.  Bav.  poppeln,  to  move 
about  like  water  in  boiling ;  poppern^  to  move  to  and  fro,  to 
tremble  with  anger ;  pfopferny  to  beat  as  the  heart,  to  palpi- 
tate. 

Poppy.     Fr,  pavot,  pabeau,  papou. — Jaubert.     Lat.  papaver. 

Poroellane.  Ptg.  porcellana,  china  ware,  said  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  the  surface  being  like  that  of  the  porcellana,  a  large 
univalve,  commonly  known  as  the  tiger  shell,  or  Venus'  shelL 

Porch.    Fr.  porche,  Lat.  porticua,  as  perche  from  pertiea. 

Porcupine.  It.  porco  ynnoso,  Ptg.  porco  ey>inho,  Yenet. 
porco-apin,  a  spiny  pig,  porcupine,  hedgehog.  From  these 
was  formed  £.  porpin,  a  hedgehog  (Hal.),  and  thence  cor- 
ruptly potpentine,  the  word  used  by  Shakespeare  where  we 

now  read, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

To  Pore.  To  look  close  and  long.  The  Sw.  uses  pala  in  a 
similar  way ;  pala  i  en  bok,  to  pore  over  a  book.  Pala  med 
skri/wande,  to  be  drudging  in  writing.  To  be  fixed  like  a 
stake  in  what  he  is  about,  to  drudge.  8la  ned  sina  polar;  to 
take  up  his  habitation,  fix  himself  somewhere. 

Porpesse.    It.  pesce  porco,  the  hog-fish. 

Stinking  seales  and  porcpisces, — Spenser. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  England  the  native  mereswine, 
ON.  marsvin,  sea-swine,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Latin 
porpesse,  the  same  change  has  taken  place  in  France  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  porpesse  is  there  known  by  the 
name  of  marsouin. 

Porridge,  Porringer.  Not  the  equivalent  of  It.  porrata, 
leek-pottage— Fl.,  from  Lat.  porrum,  a  leek|  but  simply  a 
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corruption  of  pottage,  what  is  boiled  in  the  pot.  Fr.  potage, 
pottage,  porridge. — Cot.  From  porridge  ia  formed  porringer 
(as  messenger  from  message),  a  vessel  for  holding  porridge ; 
more  correctly  csHed  potienger  in  Devonshire. 

A  potenger,  or  a  little  dish  with  eares. — ^Baret.  1580  in  HaL 

Port    Wine  of  Porto,  or  Oporto,  in  Portugal. 

The  Porte.  The  Porte  or  Sublime  Porte,  the  name  formerly 
given  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  is  a  perverted  Fr.  translation  of 
Babi  AH,  literally  the  High  Gate,  the  chief  office  of  the  Otto- 
man government.  Bab,  a  gate,  a  house  of  government, 
official  residence,  or  place  of  business. — ^Bedhouse.  The  term 
is  never  applied  by  the  Turks  to  the  Sultan  or  his  court,  but 
simply  to  the  premises  where  the  general  business  of  the 
government  is  carried  on. 

Porthole.  G.  stuck-pforten,  geschiitz-p/orten,  or  p/ort^ 
gaten,  the  openings  for  the  artillery  in  a  ship  side ;  pforte,  a 
door. 

PortonlliB.  Fr.porte'Coulisse,  a  sliding-gate ;  coulisse,  any- 
thing that  slides  or  slips  or  is  let  down,  from  couler,  to  slide, 
slip,  flow  gently,  trickle. 

Porter.  A  dark  kind  of  beer,  originally  called  porter^ s  beer, 
implying  great  strength  and  substance. 

Portly.    Stately ;  Fr.  se  porter,  to  carry  oneself,  to  behave. 

To  Portray,  Portrait  Fr.  pourtraire,  to  draw,  delineate ; 
pourtrait,  delineation ;  traire,  Lat.  irahere,  to  draw. 

To  Pose,  Appose.  Fr.  apposer,  to  lay,  or  set,  on,  or  near  to. 
—Cot 

Atrides  to  his  tent 
Invited  all  the  peers  of  Greece,  and  food  sufficient 
Apposed  before  them. — Chapman,  Homer. 

Then  he  apposed  to  them  his  last  left  roste. — ^Ibid. 

To  pose  or  appose  were  then  used  in  the  sense  of  putting  to  a 
person  specific  points  on  which  an  answer  was  expected,  of 
subjecting  to  examination,  and  an  apposite  answer  is  an 
answer  on  the  points  put  to  one. 
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And  often  coming  from  achool,  when  I  met  her,  she  would  appo9e  me 
touching  my  learning  and  lesson. — Stow  in  R. 

She  pretended  at  the  first  to  pose  him  and  sift  him,  thereby  to  try 
whether  he  were  indeed  the  very  Duke  of  York  or  no.— Bacon,  H.  VII. 
inR. 

The  exercises  of  the  students  written  for  examinations  at 
St.  Paul's  school  are  still  called  appositions.  The  term  is 
then  specially  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  person  ex- 
amined is  unable  to  answer,  when  pose  or  appose  takes  the 
meaning  of  putting  to  a  nonplus. 

Do  not  thy  very  Mahumetan  vassals  tell  thee  that  the  same  power 
which  made  man  can  as  well  restore  him  P  And  canst  thou  he  other  than 
apposed  with  the  question  of  that  Jew  who  asked  whether  it  were  more 
possible  to  make  a  man's  body  of  water  or  of  earth  P  All  things  are  alike 
easie  to  an  infinite  power. — ^Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

Posnet.  A  pipkin.  OFr.  pocenet,  urceolus. — ^Neckham* 
Probably  a  dim.  otpot. 

Postern.  Posteme,  yate,  posticum,  posterula. — Pr.  Pm. 
Fr.  posteme,  poteme,  It.  posterld,  explained  by  Muratori  as  a 
corruption  of  posterula  tor  porterula,  a  little  gate.  But  pos» 
ferula  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  back  way.  **  Yiator  qui- 
dam  ad  citeriora  festinans  ctun  bivium  armato  milite  yidisset 
oppletum,  per  posterulam  tramitem  medium  squalentem  fruc- 
tetis  et  sentibus  vitabundus  excedens,  in  Armenios  incidit 
fessos." — ^Ammianus  in  Due.  In  general,  however,  it  is  used 
for  back  door,  and  like  posticium,  which  was  used  in  the  same 
sense,  is  a  derivation  from  post,  behind. 

Posy.  A  motto  or  device,  from  Fr.  pensSe,  and  not  from 
poesy,  as  commonly  explained.  Lang,  debizo,  devise,  pens^e 
exprim^e  bridvement. — Diet*  Castr.  A  nosegay  was  probably 
called  by  this  name  from  flowers  being  used  emblematically, 
as  is  still  common  in  the  East. 

There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance }  pray,  love,  remember ;  and 
there's  pansies,  thatfs  for  thought8.--Hamlet. 

Pot    ON.  pottr,  Lith.  pudas.  Fin.  pata,  Fr.  pot^  Or.  topf. 
Potatoe.     Commonly  supposed  to  be  a  native  name*    But 
it  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the  beet 
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was  previoTialy  known.  Betate,  bettes. — Pictorial  Vocab.  of 
15th  century  in  Nat.  Ant.     Sp.  batata,  eweet  potatoe  or  yam. 

To  Potter.  To  stir  or  disorder  anything — B. ;  to  poke^ 
pushy  as  with  the  end  of  a  sticky  to  do  things  ineffectually. — 
Crayon.  Gl.  Du.  poteren,  peuteren,  to  pick  one's  nose  or  teeth, 
to  finger.  The  notion  of  trifling  or  ineffectual  action  is  often 
expressed  by  the  figure  of  picking,  or  stirring  with  a  pointed 
implement.  So  Norm,  diguer,  to  prick,  digonner,  to  work 
slowly. — Decorde.  To  piddle,  or  work  in  a  trifling  manner,  is 
properly  to  pick  with  the  fingers.  The  simple  form  of  the 
verb  of  which  poUer  is  a  frequentative  is  seen  in  Prov.  E. 
pott  or  pote,  to  poke,  Sw.  pata,  peta,  to  poke  or  pick. 

Potile.  A  measure  of  two  quarts.  Long,  pautaras,  a  large 
jug  to  bring  wine  from  the  cellar ;  an  augmentative  of  pot^  a 
pot,  while  in  pottle  the  termination  has  been  incongruously 
changed  to  that  of  the  dim.  form. 

Pouch.    See  Pocket. 

Poultry,  Pullet.  Fr.  poule,  a  hen ;  poulet,  a  chicken,  firom 
Lat.  pulltts,  the  young  of  an  animal;  as  a  chicken  or  a  foal. 

Pounce.  1.  Powder  for  smoothing  parchment  for  writing 
on,  for  which  purpose  pimuce  was  formerly  used.  Fr.  pierre 
ponce,  from  It.  pSmtce,  a  pximice-stone ;  poncer,  to  smooth, 
rub  over  with  a  pumice-stone. 

2.  The  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Sp.  puncha,  thorn,  prick ; 
punchar,  punzar,  to  prick,  sting.  To  pounce  upon  an  object  is 
to  dash  down  upon  it  like  a  bird  of  prey,  to  seize  it  with  his 
pounces. 

To  Pound.  AS.  punian,  OE.  to  pun.  To  stamp  orpunne 
in  a  morter. — Fl. 

Pound.  1.  Du.  pond,  Q.pjund;  Lat.  pondo,  in- weight,  in 
pounds  as  the  unit  of  weight. 

2.  See  Pinfold. 

To  Pour. .  An  initial  /?  in  an  English  word  occasionally 
corresponds  to  cA  in  Sp.,  as  in  E.  poll  and  Sp.  cholla,  the  top 
of  the  head.  To  pour  may  thus  be  the  equivalent  of  Sp.  chor- 
rear,  to  gush,  to  pour;   chorro,  a  strong  and  coarse  sound 
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emitted  by  the  month,  a  gush  of  water.  The  word  is  however 
by  some  identified  with  W.  bwrw^  to  cast  or  throw ;  btoru) 
gtclaWf  to  rain  ;  bwrto  dagrau^  to  shed  tears. 

To  Pont.  Lang,  pout^  poU  lim.  potoy  a  lip ;  /i  /br«  pot€i8f 
Geneyese/asr^  lapotie,  to  stick  ont  the  lips  in  ill  humonr,  to 
pout.  Serv.  putyenie,  thmsting  out  the  lip  in  discontent; 
putyitise,  to  pout. 

The  origin  is  the  interjection  of  contempt  and  displeasure, 
ptrot !  prut !  trut  I  tut  I  ON.  putt !  representing  a  blurt  of 
the  mouth  with  the  protruded  lips.  From  the  forms  in  which 
the  initial  consonant  is  strengthened  by  r  we  have  G.  protzen, 
prutzen,  to  show  ill  will  by  a  surly  silence ;  OHG.  brort,  prortf 
a  lip ;  E.  pruiten,  to  hold  up  the  head  with  pride  and  dis- 
dain— Hal. ;  G.  trots^en,  to  treat  with  contempt.  From  the 
simpler  ^^^  !  or  tut  I  are  the  forms  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  as  well  as  Proy.  E.  tutty^  ill-tempered,  sullen ; 
tut-mouthed,  having  a  projecting  mouth. 

Powder.  Fr.  poudre^  from  Lat.  pulver\  dust  {poFre^poldre, 
poudre),  as  soudre  from  solverey  niaudre  from  molere. 

Power.  Fr.  pouvoir,  OFr.  pooir.  It.  potere,  an  infinitivo 
formed  by  anabgy  from  the  inflections  potes,  potest,  as  It. 
tolere,  Fr.  vouloir,  from  voh,  volumus,  &c. 

Praise,  Prize.  It.  pretio,prezzo,  pregio,  Fr.  prix,  price ;  Du. 
prijs,  price,  worth,  value,  also  praise,  or  the  attribution  of  a 
high  value,  also  prize,  or  the  reward  of  success.  Sp.  prez, 
honour  or  glory  gained  by  some  meritorious  action.  Fr.  priir, 
price,  value,  prize,  reward ;  priser,  to  set  a  price  on ;  Du, 
prtisen,  to  appraise,  to  praise. 

Prank,  Prance.  To  prank,  to  set  off,  trick  or  trim — B. ;  to 
set  out  for  show. 

They  which  are  with  God  and  gather  with  him— goeth  not  prankyng 
afore  God,  but  mekely  cometh  after.— Bale,  Ap.  in  R. 

G.  prangen,  to  glitter,  strike  the  eye  with  outward  show ; 
mit  kleidem  prangeUj  to  prank  up  oneself,  go  costly.  Prangs 
nicht  vor  dem  konige^  })ut  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.     Prangepferd,  Du.  pronhpaard,  a  horse  of  state^ 
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horse  for  show.  G.  prangen,  Du.  pronkj  ostentation^  finerjr. 
Te  prank  stelleny  to  show  off;  ie  prank  staan,  to  be  exposed  to 
view,  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Pranken,  to  make  a  fine  show, 
to  strut.     FroY.  Dan.  pranje,  prandse,  to  strut,  prance. 

A  prank  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  signifies 
something  done  in  the  face  of  others  that  makes  them  stare 
with  amazement. 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heayen  tee  ike  pranJti  they  dare  not  show  their 
hiiBband8.-^Othello. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  this  sense  prank  has  a  different 
origin.  Sp.  brincar,  to  jump,  frisk,  skip ;  Ptg.  brincar,  to 
sport  or  jest ;  W.  prancio,  to  frolic  ;  pranciau  drtoff,  wicked 
tricks. 

The  link  between  prank  and  prance  is  found  in  Bay.  pran- 
gezen,  prangsaen,  to  make  compliments,  assume  airs ;  prangss, 
ziererei,  idle  ceremony.     Swiss  spranzen,  to  strut. 

The  word  may  be  regarded  as  a  nasalized  form  of  Fr. 
bragticry  to  flaunt,  brave,  brag,  or  jet  it ;  braguerie,  wanton 
tricking  or  pranking,  bragging,  swaggering.  See  Brag. 
From  the  same  root  {brag  or  brak,  crack)  may  be  traced  G. 
prahlen,  to  cry,  speak  loud,  to  glitter,  strike  the  sight,  to  brag, 
boast,  make  parade ;  Swiss  brageln,  prageln^  to  strut,  swagger. 

To  Prate,  Prattle.  Sw.  praia,  Du.  praaten^  PL  D.  praten, 
prateluy  to  chat,  talk,  tattle ;  Serv.  prtlgatiy  Swiss  pradeln, 
braudehiy  brudeln,  brodschen,  bruschelnf  Swab,  bratscheln,  to 
tattle ;  PL  D.  braodschenf  to  talk  loud ;  Prov.  E.  prase,  chat. 
^Brocket. 

The  sense  of  excessive  or  idle  talking  is  commonly  express- 
ed by  the  figure  of  some  continued  noise,  for  the  most  part 
the  dashing  of  water.  Thus  we  have  Swab,  batscken,  to  dab- 
ble in  wet ;  baatschen,  to  tattle ;  Swiss  pladem,  plattem,  to 
paddle  or  dabble,  bladem,  Du.  pladeren,  G.  plaudem,  to 
babble ;  PL  D.  pladdem,  Bav.  tratachen,  tratscheln,  to  dabble, 
also  to  babble ;  Dan.  pludder,  mud,  slush  ;  pluddre,  to  jabber, 
gabble.  In  the  same  way,  the  forms  a{  the  head  of  the  arti- 
cle may  be  compared  with  PL  D.  pruddeln,  to  boil  with  a 
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gentle  noise,  as  when  there  is  little  water  remaining — Dan- 
neil,  Du.  broddeln,  to  bungle  (properly  to  Aahhle),  protelen, 
preutelenf  to  murmur,  simmer ;  G.  prasselfif  to  rattle.  We 
call  a  good  talker  a  raUle,  and  speak  of  rattling  on,  talking 
rapidly. 

Prawn.  N.  Fris.  pom,  from  the  formidable  spur  (G.  apom) 
with  which  his  head  is  armed  P 

To  Pray,    Lat.  precari,  It.  pregare,  Fr.  prier. 

To  Preach.  Lat.  predicare,  to  annoimce,  proclaim ;  Sp.  pre- 
dicar,  G.  predigen,  ON.  predika,  N.  preika,  Fr.  preacher,  pri^ 
eher,  to  preach. 

Preamble.    Fr.  preambule;  Lai  prceamhulare,  to  go  before. 

Premises.  Lat.  prcemma,  things  spoken  of  or  rehearsed 
before.  Then  'from  the  use  of  the  term  in  legal  language, 
where  the  appurtenances  of  a  thing  sold  are  mentioned  at  full 
in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  referred  to  as  the  pre- 
mises, the  word  has  come  to  signify  the  appurtenances  of  a 
house,  the  adjoining  land,  and  generally  the  whole  inclosure 
of  a  property. 

Prentiee.  For  apprentice,  Fr.  apprentia,  from  apprendre,  to 
learn. 

To  Press  for  a  soldier,  Press-gang.  From  Lat  prmto,  in 
readiness,  to  give  money  in  preat  was  to  give  money  in  hand 
to  be  subsequently  accounted  for. 

And  he  sent  thyder  three  somen  (baggage  horses)  laden  with  nobles  of 
Castel  and  floreyns,  to  gyre  in  presi  to  knyghts  and  squyers,  for  he  knewe 
well  otherwyse  he  sholde  not  have  them  come  out  of  theyr  houses. — Ber- 
ners,  Froissart  in  R. 

Hence  preat-money,  corruptly  preaa-money,  was  the  earnest 
money  received  by  a  soldier  taking  service. 

I  never  yet  did  take  press-money  to  serve  under  anyone.^Cartwright 
inR. 

As  we  have  all  received  our  press-money  in  baptism,  so  we  must  every 
one  according  to  our  engajpement  maintain  the  fight  against  the  world. — 
Bp.  Hall  in  R. 
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Hence  topreri,  or  press ^  to  engage  soldiers.  To  press  soldiers^ 
soldaten  werben^  conscribere,  colligere  milite8.^Min8lieu. 

At  a  later  period  the  practice  of  taking  men  for  the  public 
service  by  compulsion  made  the  word  be  understood  as  if  it 
signified  to  force  men  into  the  service,  and  the  original  re- 
ference to  earnest  money  was  quite  lost  sight  of. 

Pretty.  Dapyr  or  pratie^  elegans. — Pr.  Pm.  The  analogies 
usually  suggested  are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  too  great  a 
difference  in  meaning  to  allow  us  to  regard  the  word  as  the 
equivalent  of  G.  prdchtigy  stately,  splendid.  Nor  does  It. 
pretto,  pure,  unmixed,  give  a  much  better  explanation.  The 
radical  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  Fr.  piquant,  agreeably 
provoking,  making  a  strong  impression  on  our  taste;  qui 
plait,  qui  touche  extremement ;  beauts  piquante. — Gattel. 

It  is  shown  under  Proud  that  the  blurt  of  the  mouth  ex* 
pressive  of  defiance  is  represented  by  the  interjections  trut ! 
prut !  from  the  former  of  which  are  formed  G.  trotzen,  to 
pout  like  a  child,  to  defy ;  Bav.  tratzen,  to  provoke  one, 
lacessere,  irritare;  bubentratzerkin  (lad-provoker),  the  little 
curl  laid  on  the  temples  of  a  girl,  like  that  of  late  years 
known  among  us  by  the  equivalent  name  of  croche-ccBur,  heart- 
catcher.  Einem  etwas  zHratz  thun,  to  do  something  to  tease 
or  provoke  one.  From  this  application  must  be  explained 
trutzig  (nett,  zierlich,  artig,  mignon),  pretty. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  interjection  prut !  are  formed  G. 
protzen,  to  sulk ;  protzig,  insolent,  saucy ;  Du.  pratten,  super- 
hire,  ferocire. — Kil.  From  the  notion  of  insulting  we  readily 
pass  to  that  of  irritating,  provoking,  and  thus  the  £.  praty^ 
pretty,  the  equivalent  of  G.  protzig,  would  acquire  its  actual 
signification  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  Bav.  trutzig. 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  derivation  that 
it  enables  us  to  explain  a  meaning  oi  pretty  apparently  at 
total  variance  with  the  common  one ;  pretty,  crafty. — ^Hal. 
ON.  pretta,  to  deceive.     N.  pratta.  So.  prat,  prot,  a  trick. 

VOL.  H.  2  N 
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The  notion  of  proToking  or  teasing  naturally  leads  to  that  of 
playing  tricks  upon  one,  then  deceiyiiig  him. 

Prey.  Lai  prasda,  Bret,  preiz,  Fr.  praie.  The  original 
meaning  is  shown  in  W.  praidd,  a  flock  or  herd,  prey  taken 
in  war,  which  in  early  times  would  consist  mainly  of  cattle. 

Prioe.    Lat.  pretium,  W.  prid,  Bret,  priz,  Fr.  prix. 

Priek,  Prickle.  Du.  prik,  a  prick  or  stab;  W.  pric,  a 
skewer ;  Ptg.  prego,  a  tack  or  small  nail,  the  sharp  horn  of  a 
young  deer ;  pregar,  to  nail,  fix,  stick.  Sw.  prick,  point, 
spot ;  priekig,  spotted.  PL  D^  prikken,  prikkelfif  prdkdn,  to 
pick,  stick  ;  an  prikken,  to  stimulate,  set  on.  W.  proeio,  to 
thrust,  to  stick  in.  Gael,  brog,  to  goad,  to  spur ;  Fr.  broche, 
a  spit ;  brocher,  to  stitch. 

Priest.  OFr.  prestre,  Lat.  presbyter,  from  Gh*.  vp€<rpvT€pos, 
elder. 

Prim.    Oarefully  kept  in  order,  trim. 

That  bates  the  filthy  creature,  this  the  j^rtm.— Young  in  R. 
Probably  from  prime,  to  trim,  to  dress.  See  Prime,  Prune. 
Be.  primp,  to  deck  oneself  out  in  a  stiff  and  affected  manner ; 
primpit,  stiff  in  dress  and  demeanour;  primeie,  demure,  precise. 
It  may  probably  be  the  latter  word  which  was  intended  by 
<<  the  prenzie  Angelo,''  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Isabella  has 
just  been  speaking  of  the  ''  outward-sainted  deputy,''  and  his 
"  settled  visage." 

To  Prime.  The  priming  of  a  gun  is  the  last  dressing  or 
trimming  which  fits  it  for  immediate  service.  To  prime,  to 
trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  A  priming-iron,  a  pruning- 
knife. — ^Minsheu.  The  original  meaning  of  prune  is  to  dress 
or  set  in  order,  and  the  priming  of  a  gun  was  called  pruning. 
It.  granita  polvere,  com  powder,  pruning,  or  touch  powder. 
— FL    See  Prune. 

Primrose.  Prymerose,  primula.— Pr.  Pm.  Lat.  primula 
veiie,  Fr.  primevere,  the  earliest  conspicuous  flower  of  spring. 
The  element  rose  is  added  in  the  £•  name  as  the  tjrpe  of 
flower  in  general. 
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Print  Pfwnte,  effigies,  impreasio. — ^Pr.  Pm.  It.  imprenta, 
Fr.  empr&ifUey  printy  stamp,  impression. — ^Cot.  Empreindre, 
from  Lat.  imprimere,  as  craindre  from  cremere  (tremere), 
geindre  from  gemere. 

To  Prise.  lb  prise  a  box  open  is  to  force  it  open  by  lever- 
age, from  Fr.  prise,  a  taking,  seizing,  any  advantage — Got., 
what  enables  one  to  bold,  a  purcbase  in  nautical  language. 
Manx^>m&,  a  fulcrum ;  as  a  verb,  to  raise  by  lever  on  a  ful- 
crum.^Cregeen. 

Prison^  It.  prigiane,  Fr.  prison,  from  Lat.  prehensio,  pren^ 
sio,  seizure.  Sp.  prisiSn,  seizure,  capture,  confinement,  pri- 
son, prisoner.  In  OE,  also  prison  was  conmionly  used  for 
prisoner. 

Prize.  Two  words  seem  to  have  been  confoimded.  1. 
frt>m  Lat.  pretium,  Fr.  prix,  the  price,  value,  worth  of  things, 
also  the  prize,^reward,  or  honour  due  to  the  best  deserver  in 
a  justs,  Ac. — Cot.,  and 

2.  Fr.  prise,  a  taking,  seizing,  booty,  or  prize.  De  bonne 
prise,  good  or  lawful  prize,  also  full  ripe,  fit  to  be  cropped, 
gathered,  or  taken. — Cot.  It  will  be  remarked  that  j^me  in 
this  latter  sense  might  also  be  understood  as  the  prize  or  re* 
ward  of  victory. 

Probe.  Cat.  proha,  Fr.  iproueette,  an  instrument  of  sur* 
gery  to  try  the  depth  of  a  wound,  from  Lat.  probare,  to  try. 
Prov.  prova,  a  probe,  a  sounding-line.  The  Sp.  name  of  the 
implement  is  tienta,  from  Lat  tentare,  to  try. 

Proctor.     See  Proxy. 

Profile.  It.  porfilo,  a  border  in  armoury,  a  purfle  or  worked 
edge,  a  profile ;  also  used  for  the  superficies  or  surface  of  any- 
thing.— Fl.  The  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  outline^ 
the  outline  of  the  face.     It.  filo,  line,  edge. 

To  Prog.  To  use  all  endeavours  to  get  or  gain. — B.  N. 
prokka,  to  scrape,  especially  with  the  naUs,  to  pick ;  Dan. 
prakke,  to  get  by  importunity.  At  prakke  sigfrem  i  toerden, 
to  get  on  in  the  world  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Prakker,  a 
beggar.    Sw.  pracka,  to  make  shifts.    Pracka  tihamman,  to 
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scrape  together,  get  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  prackapaj  to  fob 
off;  praeka  bort  sina  penningar,  to  fool  away  one's  money ; 
pracka  ihop  nagot,  to  patch  up  a  piece  of  business.  Pracky 
meanness,  huckstering,  beggary,  bimgling  ;  prackare,  a  vaga- 
bond, beggar,  broker,  huckster,  bungler.  Du.  pragchen,  to 
beg.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foregoing  are  iden* 
tical  with  E.  prog. 

He  married  a  light  huswife  who  stealing  that  money  which  for  many 
years  before  he  had  been  scraping  together  by  his  frogging  and  necessitous 
tricks  and  shifts. — ^Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  in  R. 

A  proguing  knavc^B.  and  F. 

The  word  is  commonly  referred  to  Lat.  procurator,  an 
attorney  or  proctor,  a  person  a  main  part  of  whose  business 
consisted  in  calling  in  money,  and  recovering  dues  of  a  more 
or  less  oppressive  nature.  He  was  thus  a  very  unpopular 
character,  and  was  made  the  type  of  discreditable  dealing. 
The  fogging  proctorage  of  money. — Milton  in  Worcester. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  OE.  contractions  proketor, 
prokecg,  for  procurator,  procuracy,  and  GaeL  procadair,  an 
advocate,  procadair,  a  collector  of.  small  tythes,  procadair- 
eachd,  advocacy,  pleading,  importunity,  might  vulgarly  have 
been  felt  as  if  derived  from  a  Tiyoi,prock  or  prack,  to  advocate, 
to  importune.  And  it  is  probably  from  this  source  that  we 
must  explain  OE.  prokkyn,  or  styffly  askyn,  procor,  procito— 
Pr.  Pm.,  as  well  perhaps  as  6c.  prig,  to  importune,  to  haggle ; 
but  If.  prokka,  to  scrape,  affords  a  less  speculative  origin  of  K 
prog. 

Prog.  Prog  is  what  is  got  by  progging,  as  the  provisions 
in  a  beggar's  bag,  and  is  thence  applied  to  victuals  taken  to 
be  consumed  on  a  journey  or  the  like. 

While  spouse  tucked  up  does  in  her  pattens  trudge  it» 

With  handkerchief  oiprog  like  trull  with  hudget.— Cotgrave  in  R. 

Prong.  The  point  of  a  fork,  in  the  S.  of  E.  a  pitchfork. 
Prongstele,  the  handle  of  a  hay-fork. — Hal.  From  prog, 
synonymous  with  prod,  to  prick. 

Prop.    Sw.  propp,  a  bung,  stopper^  cork,  wadding ;  proppa, 
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to  stop,  ram,  cram ;  Da.  prop,  proppe^  a  stopper,  also  a  sup- 
port; proppen,  to  cram,  to  support. — ^KiL  *Piedm.  broba^ 
bropa,  a  vine  prop,  stake  for  supporting  Tines.  Walach. 
proptea,  a  prop,  support ;  proptire,  to  prop,  to  lean  on. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  preserved  in  E.  brob^  to 
prick  with  a  bodkin — ^Hal.,  a  parallel  form  with  prod  or 
brode.  From  the  notion  of  pricking  we  pass  to  that  of  thrust- 
ing in,  cramming,  or  to  that  of  thrusting  upwards,  support- 
ing. Compare  Lang,  pounchary  to  prick  or  sting ;  pounoht^, 
'FT.pointal,  a  support,  prop.  It.  puntare,  to  prick,  punteUo, 
a  prop. 

Proud,  Fr  de.  The  blurt  of  the  mouth  expressive  of  con- 
tempt or  defiance  is  represented  by  the  interjections  Ptrot ! 
Prut !  Trut !  Putt !  Tut !  Tush !  some  of  which  forms  have 
been  retained  in  one  of  the  European  languages  and  some  in 
another.  OE.  ptrot!  scornful  word,  or  trut!  vath! — Pr. 
Pm.  Prut !  ON.  putt !  interjection  of  contempt ;  Fr.  trut ! 
tush,  tut,  fy  man ;  trut  avant!  a  fig's  end,  on  afore  for  shame. 
— Got.  From  the  form  trut  the  G.  has  trotz,  scorn,  bravado, 
arrogance ;  einem  trotsi  bieten,  to  defy  one ;  das  kind  trotzt, 
the  child  pouts,  is  sullen;  trotzig,  huffing,  swaggering, 
proud,  insolent.  In  like  manner,  the  form  prut  produces 
protzen,  to  show  ill-will  or  displeasure  by  a  surly  silence  (to 
pout) ;  protzig,  insolent,  snappish,  saucy — ^Kiittn. ;  PI.  D. 
prott,  apt  to  give  short  and  surly  answers — Danneil ;  Du. 
pratten,  to  pout,  to  show  arrogance  (superbire,  ferocire — 
Kil.);  pratf  proud,  arrogant ;  OE.  prute,  proud. 

The  Manuel  des  Pecch^s  treating  of  Pride  takes  as  first 
example  him  who  defies  the  reproofs  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  says 

Prut !  for  thy  ounyng,  prest,— 1.  3016. 

ON.  atprutta  d  heata,  to  pop  to  a  horse  to  make  it  go  faster. 
Prou!  cry  to  drive  on  cattle. — HaL  The  different  forms  of 
the  interjection  representing  a  blurt  with  the  lips  may  be 
compared  with  Magy.  ptrusz^  priisz,  triisZy  W.  tie,  sneeze. 
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We  0ay  that  a  thing  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  meaning  that  it 
is  not  to  be  despiBed* 

Prorender,  Prebend.  Lat.  presbenda,  the  ration  or  allow- 
ance of  food  for  a  soldier,  was  applied  to  the  allowances  for 
monks  and  canons  in  monasteries.  "  Centum  clericis  pauper- 
ihi^B  prcBbendam  panis>  piscis  et  vini  ooncedebat/' — ^Duc.  The 
word  became  in  Fr.  pravende,  and  corruptly  provendre 
(whence  E.  provender)^  a  ration  of  food  dther  for  man  or 
beast. 

Se  il  ne  s'en  amende^ manjuBt  sols  et  perde  m  prownde  de  vm^  juaqu' 
alors  qu'il  ait  fait  ^  satisfaction  et  amende.— Regie  de  6t  Bernard  in 
Roquef. 

Du.  provende,  provisions. 

In  process  of  time  it  wad  found  convenient  to  substitute  a 
"money  payment  for  the  allowance  of  food  which  cons^tuted 
the  original  prcehendaf  and  thus  arose  the  prebends  of  our. 
cathedrals. 

Provendre,  benefice  ecclesiastique.— Eoquef. 

Prow.  Lat.  prora,  It.  proda,  Fn  proue,  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship.  Pol.  przodf  fore  part ;  przod  okretUy  front  of  ship, 
prow.     Naprzod!  forwards! 

OHG.  prot^  prort,  brort,  prora,  limbus,  margo,  labium.  It. 
proda  is  also  a  shore  or  bank.     AS.  brord,  a  point. 

Prowess.  Lat.  probus,  good,  sound,  became  Cat.  prous, 
Prov.  proSy  good  for  its  purpose,  Fr.  pretix,  valiant,  loyal, 
worthy,  discreet,  ready. — Cot.  Adverbially  prou,  much, 
greatly,  enough. — Cot.  Cat.  pro  baire  alcuriy  prob^  percu- 
tere  aliquem. — Diez.  It.  buonpro  vi/aceiay  Fr.  bonprou  leur 
face^  much  good  may  it  do  them.  0£.  pt^ow^  profit,  advant- 
age- 

In  long  abydyng  is  fall  lytyl/»rw.— MS.  m  HaL 

The  general  quaUty  of  goodness  is  typified  by  valour  in  a 
man  and  virtue  in  a  woman.  Preu^  homme  (Mid.  Lat.  pro- 
bus  hoino)y  a  valiant,  faithfol,  discreet  man ;  preudejhnme,  a 
chaste,  honest,  modest,  discreet  matron. — Cot^ 
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Las  donas  eissamen  an  prets  diversamens. 
Las  Unas  de  belleza,  las  autras  de  proeza  : 

thus  women  also  have  different  excellencies,  some  in  beauty, 
and  others  in  virtue. — ^Eayn. 

But  reference  being  commonly  made  to  the  quality  as  ex- 
hibited  in  men,  Fr.  prouesse,  It.  prodezza  (with  an  intrusive  d 
to  prevent  hiatus,  as  in  Lat.  prodest,  prodeese)^  Prov.  pro^ 
heza,  E.  proweaSj  came  in  general  to  signify  valour  or 
valourous  deeds. 

Pne&tus  heros  post  infinitas  prodUatet.—Ordexic  Vit.  in  Due 

To  Prowl,  Proll.  To  prowl  is  to  seek  for  prey,  being  form- 
ed  from  Fr.  proie,  prey,  by  the  addition  of  a  formative  /,  as 
kneel  £rom  knee,  Fr.  miauler,  from  tniau,  the  cry  of  the  cat. 
It  woidd  seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  Fr.  proieler  not 
preserved  in  the  dictionaries.    See  Pry. 

Proxy.    Lat.  procurator,  an  advocate  or  attorney,  was  cut 
'  down  in  So.  toprocutor,  and  in  E.  to  proketor,  proctor;  and 
procuratio,  Du.  prokuratie,  an  authority  or  warrant  of  attor- 
ney, was  curtailed  in  like  manner  to  prokecy,  proxy ^    Proke- 
toure,  procurator ;  prokecye,  procuratio. — Pr.  Pm. 

Prude.  A  name  ironically  given  to  a  woman  who  sets  up 
for  preciseness  of  conduct.  Fr.  preudefemme,  a  modest, 
honest,  discreet  woman. — Cot. 

To  Prune,  Proin.  To  prune  or  proin  is  for  a  bird  to  dress 
her  feathers  with  her  beak. 

Skards  (cormorants)  with  thare  beUus 
Forgane  the  sun  gladly  ^baym  prunyeis  and  bekis. — D.  V.  1S1..46. 

The  signification,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  a  bird, 
but  is  extended  to  the  notion  of  dressing  or  trimming  in 
general. 

I  wald  me  preiit  pletandlie  m  precious  wedis.— Dunbar. 
A  special  application  of  this  idea  gives  the  ozdinary  sense  of 
prune,  to  dress  or  trim  trees.    The  priming  or  pruning  of  a 
gun  (as  it  was  formerly  called)  must  be  understood  as  the 
dressing  or  trimming  of  the  implement,  giving  it  the  last 
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touch  necessary  to  fit  it  for  immediate  service.  The  origin 
is  ON.  prjony  Sc.  preen^  prin,  a  pin  or  knitting-needle,  from 
the  notion  of  picking  or  arranging  nicely  with  a  pointed  im- 
plement. 

He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh. — ^Merch.  Tale. 

So  also  Sc.  prink,  signifyiQg  to  prick,  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  decking.  Prinked  (Exmoor),  well-dressed,  fine,  neat.-— 
Grose. 

They  who  prini  and  pamper  the  body,  and  neglect  the  soul. 

Howell  In  Todd. 

To  pickf  to  dress  out  finely. — Hal.  Priekmedainty,  one  who 
dresses  in  a  finical  manner. — Jam. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  priem,  a  pin  or  bodkin,  seems 
to  be  the  origin  oiprimey  to  prune  or  dress  trees.  To  prime, 
to  trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  Priming-iron,  bb  pruning- 
iron,  a  knife  for  pruning. — ^Minsheu.  A  person  carefully 
dressed,  is  said  to  be  tiri  d  quatre  Angles. 

To  Pry.  To  search  narrowly,  like  a  dog  scenting  its  prey. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  OE.  proll,  to  prowl,  was  used  in  a 
similar  application.  ProUyn  as  ratches  (dogs  of  scent),  scru- 
tor. — Pr.  Pm.  Chaucer  in  the  canon-yeoman's  tale^  ridicul- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  alchemist,  says, 

Though  yeproUe  aye  ye  ahall  it  never  find. 

,  To  pry  seems  a  similar  application  of  OFr.  praier,  praier,  to 

prey. 

Louve,  goupille  et  chate  sont  troia  bestes  de  proie 

Chate  cerche,  goupille  gaite,  louve  ravit  et  proie. — ^Roquef. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  word  may  be  identical 
with  Sc.  prieve,  preif,  pree,  to  prove,  taste,  try ;  Du.  proeven, 
tentare,  probare,  gustare. — Kil. 

Nae  honey  beik  that  ever  I  did  pree 

Did  taste  so  sweet  and  smervy  unto  me.— Boss's  Hellenore. 

Paha,  Pshaw.  The  interjections  pish!  and  pehaf  are 
different  vrays  of  articulating  the  sound  psh,  by  introducing 
a  Yowel  between  the  consonantal  sounds  in  the  one  oase^  and 
subsequent  to  both  in  the  other.    See  Pish. 
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Pnek.    The  name  of  an  elf  in  Shakespear.    Th^  pouke,  the 

devil. 

The  heved  fleighe  fram  the  bouke,' 
The  soule  nam  the  helle  jnmke, 

Arthur  and  Merlin  in  Hal. 

Fro  the  pouke^s  pondfalde  no  mainprize  may  us  fetch. — ^P.  P. 

ON.  puki,  evil  spirit,  devil,  W.  ptoca,  a  hobgoblin.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  radically  the  same  word  with  E.  bug, 
bugbear.  Sw.  skra-puke  (from  skraoka,  to  terrify  P),  a  bug- 
bear, mask;  W.  bwcai,  that  produces  dread  or  disgust,  a 
maggot ;  It.  baeo,  a  bo-peep  or  vain  bug-bear,  a  silk- worm ; 
W.  bw,  terror,  threatening,  a  bug-bear ;  bwgwl,  terrifying ; 
Buss,  pugalo,  buka,  a  bug-bear.  Swiss  Imgg^  b^k,  a  mask, 
disguised  face.    See  Bug. 

Pucker.  To  pucker  is  to  make  pokes,  to  bag.  Fr.poche, 
the  pucker  or  bagging  of  an  ill-cut  garment. — Cot.  It.  sac- 
cola,  aaccoccia,  a  pouch,  pocket,  also  any  puckering  or  crump- 
ling in  clothes ;  saccolare,  to  bag,  to  pucker. — Fl. 

Pudder,  Pother.  Disturbance,  noise,  confusion.  To  pudder, 
pother,  bother,  to  confound,  perplex. 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a  maxim  will  abound 
in  contrary  observations,  that  can  be  of  no  use  but  to  perplex  and  pud- 
der him  if  he  compares  them. — Locke  in  R. 

The  word  in  its  origin  seems  identical  with  Dan.  pluddre, 
E.  puddle,  to  dabble,  mix  up  dirt  and  water,  the  idea  of  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  troubling  of  the  water  preventing  one 
from  seeing  through.  In  the  same  way,  from  Sw.  pvisa,  to 
paddle,  tramp,  trouble  water,  Prov.  Dan.  puis,  any  thickness 
in  air  or  water,  thick  smoke,  puddle. 

■Pudding.  Fr.  boudin,  Ditmarsh  budden,  W.  poten,  a  pud- 
ding, the  essential  character  of  which  is  food  dressed  in  a  bag 
or  case.  The  word  would  thus  be  identical  with  E.  pod  or 
J)eji.pude,  Sw.  puta,  a  cushion,  and  G.  beutel,  buidel,  bull, 
PL  D.  bfidel,  buel,  a  purse  or  sack ;  beuling,  a  sausage,  a  pud- 
ding.    PI.  D.  potife-biiel,  Du.  pot^je-beuKng,  a  pudding  of 
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rice  and  raisins  boiled  in  a  sack.    G,  mehH-beutel^  meel-buil,  a 
boulting  sack.    Ditmarsh  mehl-butel,  a  pudding. 

Puddle.  A  plash  of  standing  water  left  by  rain,Ti  mixture 
of  clay  and  water.  Formed  like  paddle  from  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet.  Prov.  Fr.  patauilkr,  to 
paddle;  patauille,  puddle,  dirty  water,  liquid  mud«  slops  of 
water.— Jaubert.  In  these  imitative  forms  an  initial  p  or  pi 
are  used  with  great  indifference.  PI.  D.  pladderUy  to  paddle 
or  dabble  in  the  water ;  Dan.  phiddre,  to  work  up  peat  and 
water  together,  to  puddle.  The  derivation  of  Lat.  pahkd\ 
marsh,  from  the  same  root,  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  in« 
sertion  of  a  vowel  between  the/?  and  /. 

Pudgy.  PI.  D.  plutzig,  Sw.  puasig,  pu%,  swollen ;  plui- 
zige  finger y  round  fleshy  fingers. — Brem.  Wtb.  Litet  pussigt 
ochfett  bam,  a  little  pudgy  child.  Pus9,  puddle.  See  Plump. 
Deal,  puus, puds,  puddle ;  pumkicetet,  chubby-cheeked.  PI.  D. 
puddig,  thick. — Brem.  Wtb. 

To  Puff.  To  blow  in  an  intermittent  way,  thence  to  swell. 
It.  buffare,  to  puff,  blow  hard,  bluster ;  Fr.  bouffer,  to  puff, 
to  swell.  A  puff,  a  blast  of  wind,  anything  of  a  swollen  airy 
texture.     Du.  poffen,  to  blow,  fill  the  cheeks,  swell,  brag. 

The  sound  of  blowing  is  very  generally  represented  by  the 
syllable  pu,  usually  with  a  terminal  consonant.  ON.  pua,  to 
breathe  upon,  to  blow ;  Sw.  puata,  to  breathe,  blow,  pant,  to 
take  breath ;  Lith.  pukszti,  to  pant,  snort ;  pusti,  to  blow, 
breathe,  snort ;  Pin.  puhua,  puhella,  puhkia,  to  blow,  breathe, 
pant ;  Boh.  puch,  a  breathing ;  puchnauti,  to  swell ;  Buss. 
putckiiBya,  to  swell ;  Serv.  puatt,  to  blow ;  puaJka,  a  bellows ; 
Turk,  pufla,  to  blow ;  Magy.  puffadni,  to  swell,  puffanni, 
pu/ogni,  pufolni,  to  puff;  Malay  puput,  to  blow;  Maori 
puka,  to  pant ;  puku,  to  swell ;  Sc.  to pet^h,  to  puff,  pant." 
Now  mon  they  work  and  labour,  pe(fk  and  pant. 

^^^'  pihegni,  to  breathe  hard,  pant ;  pihelni,  to  breathe ; 
pikes,  panting. 

Pug.    A  term  of  endearment ;  my  htiie  puggy. — B.    My 
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pretty  pug,  ma  belle,  m'amie. — Sherwood.  Henoe  applied  to 
a  lap-dog,  a  tame  monkey.  So.  pud,  a  little  plump  child, 
miay  probably  be  the  same  word. 

Pag^-mill.  A  mill  for  working  up  clay  for  bricks.  Dan. 
pukke,  to  pound  ore  before  smelting.  Prov.  E.  to  pug,  to. 
strike ;  pug,  a  thrust ;  to  puggle,  to  poke  the  fire. — Hal.  Pol. 
puk  !  the  noise  of  a  blow ;  puk,  knock,  rap,  tap.  Lat.  pugio, 
a  weapon  for  stabbing ;  pugna,  Gr.  inryfAri,  the  fist  as  the  im- 
plement of  striking ;  mryfAoxps,  boxing ;  Lat,  pugil,  one  who 
fights  with  fists ;  Gr.  irvf ,  with  the  fist. 

Puisne,  Puny.  Fr.  puim^,  since  bom,  younger  brother. 
Puisne,  and  in  an  Anglicized  form  puny,  were  formerly  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  junior,  but  with  the  exception  of 
putme,  or  jtmior  judge,  the  use  is  now  confined  to  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  ill-grown,  poor  of  its  kind. 

If  any  shall  usurp  a  motherhood  of  ihe  rest,  and  make  them  but  daugh- 
ters nndpuiUes  to  her,  she  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption.— ^Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

Puissant  Fr.  puiaaant,  powerful;  formed  as  if  from  a  par- 
ticiple j9om^«,  from  Lat.  posse,  to  be  aUe. 

To  Puke.    G.  spucken,  to  spit ;  Magy.  pok,  spittle. 

To  Pole.  Fr.  piauler,  to  peep  or  cheep  as  a  young  bird,  to 
pule  or  howl  as  a  young  whelp. — Cot.  To  make  the  cry  re- 
presented by  the  syllable  piau,  as  tniauler,  to  tnewl,  to  make 
the  cry  represented  by  miau,  mew.  G.  pauen,  Sc.  pew,  to 
pule,  to  cheep  as  «  chicken. 

To  PnlL  A  parallel  form  with  pill,  signifying  originally 
to  pick.  PI.  D.pulen,  to  pick,  nip,  pluck.  TopuU  garlick, 
to  peel  or  pill  it.  The  sounds  of  t  and  u  often  interchange. 
A  Glasgow  man  pronounces  which,  whueh;  pin,  pun.  In 
>  other  parts  to  put  is  pronounced  pit,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple Du.  put,  a  weU,  corresponds  to  E.  pit.  In  OE.  we  had 
'  rug  and  rig,  the  back ;  hulle  and  hill;  cuth  and  kith,  acquaint- 
ance ;  luther  and  Kther,  bad,  &c.  From  the  present  root  we 
must  explain  Du.  puele,  pole.  It.  pula,  the  husks  or  hulls,  the 
strippings  of  com,  and  perhaps  Lat  polire,  It.  puUre,  to  clean 
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or  poUsh,  properly  to  pick  clean.  The  slang  expression  o£ 
polishing  off  a  bone  shows  the  natural  connection  of  ihe  two 
ideas.  PI.  D.  upp  den  knaken  pulketiy  to  pick  a  bone.  With 
an  initial  «,  Lat.  spoliare,  to  strip ;  spolium^  whatsis  stripped 
off,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal,  the  arms  of  an  enemy  overcome 
in  battle.     See  To  PiU. 

Pullet.     See  Poultry. 

Pulley.     Fr.  poidie,  It.  poligay  OE.  poHve,  poliffy  polein. 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive, 
For  non  engine  of  windas  or  polive. — Squire's  Tale, 

Poleyne^  troclea. — Pr.  Pm.  So.  pullisee,  pulUshee — Jam., 
Cat.  politza  (politsha),  pulley  ;  Du.  palet/e,  a  frame  for  tor- 
ture, a  pulley. 

The  names  of  the  goat  and  the  horse  were  very  generally 
applied  to  designate  mechanical  contrivances  of  different 
kinds  for  supporting,  raising,  or  hurling  weights,  or  for 
exerting  a  powerful  strain.  Thus  G.  bock,  a  goat,  is  used  for 
a  trestle,  sawing-block,  fire-dogs,  rack  for  torture,  painter^ 
easel,  windlass,  or  crab  for  raising  weights.  Fr.  chevre, 
Lang,  crabo,  a  she-goat,  signify  a  crane ;  crabo,  also  trestles 
or  sawing-block,  a  plasterer's  scaffolding. — Diet.  Castr.  From 
the  same  source  are  derived  OSp.  cabreia,  Prov.  calabf*e,  a 
catapult ;  Ptg.  cabre,  calabre,  a  rope  or  cable ;  Sp.  cabria,  Fr. 
cabre,  a  crane ;  cabrta,  also  an  axle-tree ;  cabrio,  cabriole  a 
beam  or  rafter.     See  Calibre. 

The  series  taking  their  designation  from  the  horse  com- 
prise Fr.  chevalet,  a  pair  of  sawing  trestles,  a  rack  for  torture, 
a  painter's  easel ;  Lat.  cantherius  (properly  a  gelding  or  pack* 
horse),  a  rafter  or  vine-prop,  and  thence  Fr.  ehantier,  a  vine- 
prop,  sawing-block,  stocks  for  a  ship,  stand  for  a  cask ;  Sp* 
potro,  a  colt,  rack  for  torture,  frame  for  shoeing  horses ;  Fr. 
poutre,  a  beam ;  Fr.  poulain  (colt),  a  sledge  for  moving  heavy 
weights,  a  drayman's  slide  for  letting  down  casks  into  a  cel- 
lar, or  other  contrivance  for  that  purpose ;  the  rope  where- 
with wine  is  let  down  into  a  cellar,  a  puUey-rope — Cot.; 
giving  rise  to  OE.  poleyn,  above-mentioned.     Sp.  jooA'n,  a 
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wooden  roller  for  moving  heavy  weights  on  ship-board.  The 
Prov.  poU,  Lang,  pouli,  a  colt,  agree  with  Fr.  poulie/while 
Piedm.  pole,  a  eolt,  coincides  with  Sp.  polea,  Ptg.  pol^,  a'pul- 
ley.  In  like  manner  Fr.  poliche  or  pouliche,  a  filly,  explains 
Cat.  politxa,  and  Sc.  pidlishee,  a  pulley,  as  well  as  Lcmg.  pou-- 
lejho,  the  wipe  of  a  well.  It.  poliga  must  be  regarded  as  an 
analogous  form,  from  which  we  pass  to  0£.  polive,  as  from  It. 
doga  to  Fr.  douve,  a  pipe-stave. 

The  figure  of  a  colt  is  so  commonly  used  to  express  a  sup- 
port of  one  kind  or  another,  that  It.  poUra,  a  couch,  poltrana, 
an  easy  chair,  must  probably  be  identified  with  poltra,  a  filly, 
instead  of  being  derived  from  G.  polater,  as  taken  for  granted 
under  Poltroon. 

Pulse.  Grain  contained  in  a  pod  or  case.  Sw.  pt/isa,  a 
sack  or  pucker  in  clothes ;  ON.  pylsa,  Dan.  poke,  a  sausage, 
i.  e.  mincemeat  stuffed  into  a  sack  or  case.  Sp.  bolsa,  a  bag, 
purse  ;  bolaear,  to  pucker. 

To  Pummel.    See  PommeL 

Pimp.  Fr.  pompe,  ON.  pumpa,  Q.  pumpe,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage plumpe.  Lith.  plumpa,  plumpas.  Rightly  referred  by 
Adelung  to  the  idea  of  splashing.  The  sound  of  something 
heavy  falling  into  the  water  is  represented  in  G.  by  the  sylla-  - 
hie  plump,  whence  plumpen,  to  splash,  to  beat  the  water  with 
a  pole  in  fishing ;  plump-stock,  the  pole  employed  for  such  a 
purpose.  Pumpen,  vulgarly  plumpen,  to  pump.  In  Corn- 
wall j^/t^mp  is  a  pump  or  draw-well,  to  plumpy,  to  chum,  an 
act  in  which  a  plunger  is  driven  up  and  down  in  an  upright 
vessel  like  the  piston  in  a  pump.  PL  D.  pump,  pumpel,  a 
pestle ;  pumpeln,  to  pound. 

Pumpkin.    See  Pompion. 

Pun.  A  play  upon  words,  possibly  as  Nares  suggests  from 
0£.  pun,  to  pound,  as  if  hammering  on  the  word. 

To  PuncL  1.  To  punch  with  the  fist  or  the  elbow,  to 
strike  or  thrust.     Bunchynge,  tuncio. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  bouncke  or  pusshe  one ;  he  buncheth  me  and  beateth  me,  il  me 
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pouMe. — Palsgr.  He  came  home  with  hifi  face  all  tx>  bounced,  oontosa. 
— Honn. 

PI.  D.  bumsen,  bunsen,  to  knock  so  that  it  soimcls.  See  Bounce. 
Gimbr.  punken,  to  punch  with  the  fist ;  punk,  fiancata,  a 
punch  in  the  ribs.  Bay.  pantscheny  to  smack;  pumsen, 
pumbaen,  to  sound  hollow,  strike  so  that  it  resounds.  I  bC 
nidegfaUn  das*s  pumst  hat,  I  have  fallen  so  that  it  sounded. 
Prov.  Dan.  pundse,  to  butt  like  a  ram. 

2.  It.  pumacchiarey  pumellare,  to  punch,  push,  shore,  justle, 
prick  forward,  goad ;  punzone,  a  sharp-pointed  thing,  bodkin, 
pouncer  or  pounce,  ox-goad;  pt{nxonare,  to  pounce,  make 
pouncing  work ;  Fr.  poindre,  to  prick,  spur,  incite ;  poinson, 
a  bodkin,  a  stamp,  puncheon.  Prikkyn  or  punchyn,  as  men 
doth  beestia,  pungo. — Pr.  Pm.  Sp.  punehar,  punzar,  to  prick, 
sting,  punch ;  punzan,  a  punch,  puncheon,  a  pointed  instru- 
ment used  by  artists.  Lang,  pounefiar,  to  prick,  to  sting ; 
pounche,  Fr.  pointal,  a  support,  prop ;  pouncho,  point  of  a  pin ; 
pounchm,  a  sting,  goad.     Du.  pontsen,  ponaseuy  to  punch. 

It  may  be  hard  to  say  whether  to  punch  a  hole  with  a 
pointed  instrument  may  be  indirectly  from  Lat.  pungere,  or 
whether  the  word  be  identical  with  h  punch  with  the  fist,  but 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  as  Lat.  pungere,  pupu» 
gi,  to  prick,  andpugnus,  the  fist,  are  from  the  same  ultimate 
root. 

Punch.  1.  A  short,  thick  fellow,  a  stage  puppet. — ^B. 
Punchinello,  or  shortly  Punch,  the  hump-backed,  pot-bellied 
hero  of  the  puppet-show,  is  from  It.  PolicineUo,  Tom  Thumb, 
dim.  oi  police,  the  thumb.  It  would  seem  from  Pepys  that  it 
was  first  used  for  anything  thick  and  short  of  its  kind  in  his 
time. 

I  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  punch,  which  pleased  me  mightily, 
that  word  being  heoome  a  word  of  common  use  for  everything  that  is 
thick  and  short. 

But  the  word  might  then  have  attracted  attention  from 
having  come  accidentally  into  fashion  without  being  really 
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new,  just  as  shunt  has  cropped  up  in  our  own  days  from  the 
language  of  railway  porters. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  E.  punch  is  identical  with  Bay* 
punzen,  a  short  and  thick  person  or  thing ;  punzet^  short  and 
thick,  punchy,  which  certainly  have  no  connection  with  It. 
policinello.  The  designation  seems  taken  from  Bay.  panz, 
panz,  punz,  punzen,  a  cask ;  paml,  a  small  cask,  and  figura* 
tiyely  a  paunch  or  thick  belly ;  Carinthian  panze,  a  cask, 
(contemptuously)  the  belly,  a  child;  It.  punzone,  Ft.  poin- 
son,  a  puncheon.  The  truth  may  probably  be  that  the  cor- 
ruption to  Punchinello  was  induced  by  the  circumstance  that 
punch  was  previously  in  use  in  the  sense  of  something  short 
and  thick. 

We  have  noticed  under  Hunch  (and  elsewhere)  the  con- 
stant connection  between  words  signifying  a  projection  or 
rounded  mass,  and  the  act  of  striking.  Thus  we  have  bump 
and  bunch  in  both  senses,  and  bb  punch,  to  strike  with  the  fist, 
has  been  identified  with  bunch  or  bounce,  to  knock,  bo  punch, 
what  is  short  and  thick,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation  of 
bunch,  a  knot,  or  rounded  mass. 

2.  The  well-known  beverage,  said  to  be  from  "Hiadiipanch, 
five. 

At  Nerole  is  made  the  best  arrack  or  Nepo  da  Goa,  with  which  the 
English  on  this  coast  make  that  enervating  liquor  called  pounche  (which 
is  Hindostan  for  five),  from  five  ingredients. — Fryer,  New  Account  of 
£.  I.  and  Persia,  1697. 

The  drink  certainly  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from 
India. 

Or  to  drink  j)d(/^ff/z  (at  Goa),  which  is  a  kind  of  drink  consisting  of 
aqua  vitse,  rosewater,  juice  of  citrons,  and  sugar. — ^Olearius,  Travels  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  and  Persia,  1669. 

Punt.  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  Du.  pont,  a  ferry-boat,  broad 
flat  boat;  navigium  quo  anmes  trajiciuntur  loco  pontium. — 
Kil.    Fr.yonion,  a  ferry-boat,  pontoon. 

Puny.    See  Puisne. 

Puppet,  Puppy.    Lat.  pupua,  a  boy ;  pupuluB,  a  small  boy. 
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a  puppet ;  It.  pupa,  puppa,  a  child's  baby,  puppy,  or  puppet 
to  play  withal. — Fl.  Fr.  poup^e,  a  baby,  a  puppet,  or  bable ; 
the  flax  of  a  distaff;  poupes  de  chenilles,  bunches  of  cater- 
pillars. Du.  pop,  )a  puppet,  doll,  young  baby.  The  radical 
meaning  seems  simply  a  bunch.  Du.  popy  pepje,  cocoon  or 
nest  of  caterpillars ;  pop  aan  een  schermdegen,  the  button  on  a 
foil ;  brand-pop,  a  bunch  of  tow  dipped  in  pitch  to  set  a  house 
on  fire.     Magy.  bub,  a  bunch  or  tuft ;  buba,  a  doll. 

It  is  from  the  obsolete  sense  of  a  doll,  and  not  in  thQ 
modern  one  of  a  young  dog,  that  the  term  puppy  is  applied  to 
a  conceited,  finely-dressed  young  man.  In  the  same  way,  Du, 
pop  is  applied  to  a  flaunting  girl. — Bomhoff. 

Purblind.     Pure-bUnd,  altogether  blind;   or  else  simply 
blind,  just  blind,  able  to  see  a  little.     In  the  former  sense  it 
is  used  by  E.  Q-. 
Me  Bsolde  pulte  out  bothe  hys  eye  and  make  hym  purblynd. — p.  376. 

Purblynde,  luscus. — Pr.  Pm.  Du.  puur,  pure,  simple,  only ; 
puursteken,  altogether ;  puursteken  blitid,  altogether  blind ; 
puur  willens,  with  hearty  good  will. 

Purchase.  Fr.  pourchasser,  eagerly  to  pursue,  thence  to 
obtain  the  object  of  pursuit ;  It.  procacciare,  to  shift  or  chace 
for,  to  procure. — Fl. 

Purfle,  PurL  Ornamental  work  about  the  edge  of  a  gar- 
ment. It.  porfih,  the  profile  or  outline  of  a  person's  face,  a 
border  in  armoury,  the  surface  or  superficies  of  anything,  any 
kind  of  purfling  lace ;  porfilare,  to  OTcrcast  with  gold  or  sil- 
Ter  lace ;  Fr.  pourfiler,  to  purfle,  tinsel,  or  overcast  with  gold 
thread,  &c. — Cot.  E.  purl  (contracted  of  purfle),  a  kind  of 
edging  for  bone  lace. — B.     Sc.  pearling,  lace. 

To  Purl.     Du.  borrelen,  to  bubble,  to  spring  as  water. 

Betres  lay  burlyng  in  hur  blode. — Florence  of  Rome,  1639. 

— with  the  blood  bubbling  forth. 

Swab,  burren  (of  the  wind),  to  roar.     G.  perlen,  to  bubble. 
Sw.  porla,  to  simmer,  bubble,  murmur,  rumble,  gurgle. 
Purl.     A  fall  head  over  heels.     It.  pirlare,  to  twirl ;  pirh. 
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a  top.  OE.  pryOe  (a  jwrflfe— Mei),  or  whyrlegygge.— Pr. 
Pm. 

PnrlieiL  Land  which  having  once  been  part  of  the  royal 
forest  was  severed  from  it  by  perambulation  (j>anrallee,  OFr. 
purcUee)  granted  by  the  Crown.  The  preamble  of  the  33  Edw. 
I.  c.  5,  runs  as  follows : 

Cume  aucune  gents  que  $<m»i  mfi  ior$  de  fareit  par  la  puralSe—tleixt 
requis  a  cest  parlement  quil  soient  quitea — dea  chosea  que  lea  foreatexa 
lour  demandent 

In  the  course  of  the  statute  mention  is  made  of  terres  et  tene" 
menis  deaforestes  par  la  pural^.  These  would  constitute  the 
purlieu,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  the  name  was  a  corruption  of  the  Tt.  word. 

A  purlie  or  purlieu  man  is  a  man  owning  land  within 
the  purlieu  licensed  to  hunt  on  his  own  land. 

To  Purloin.  To  make  away  with ;  Fr.  lain,  far.  Purhm- 
gyn,  or  put  far  way,  prolongo,  alieno. — Pr.  Pm.  Purloigner, 
to  prolong  (a  truce). — Lib.  Custum.  166. 

Purpose.  OFr.  pourpemer,  to  bethink  himself,  seriously  to 
perpend  or  digest  in  thought,  a  word  afterwards  supplanted 
hj  proposer,  to  purpose,  design,  intend,  also  to  propose,  pro- 
pound.— Cot. 

For  all  \i^purpo$e  aa  I  gesae 

Was  for  to  maken  grete  diBpenoe. — Chaucer,  B.  R 

In  the  Fr.  original  the  word  iapourpem.  De  aweit  purpensed, 
de  insidiis  prsecogitatis. — Leg.  Gid.  I.  §  1. 

Pnipresture.  An  encroachment,  taUng  part  of  the  com- 
mon property  into  one's  own  possession.  Fr.  pourprendre,  to 
possess  wholly. — Cot. 

To  Purr.  A  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  a  cat,  as 
Du.  korren  of  the  somewhat  similar  sound  made  by  a  pigeon 
cooing. 

Purse.  Fr.  bourse,  It  borea,  Sp.  boha,  a  purse.  Gh*.  fivpa-a, 
Lat.  bursa,  a  hide,  skin,  leather. 

To  Pursue.  Fr.  poursuivre,  in  Berri  poursuir,  Lat.  persequi, 
to  follow  up.    See  Sue. 

TOL.    II.  2  O  "  ' 
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Puny.    Short-windedy  then  fat  and  corpulent. 

Would  I  were  or  more  puny  and  had  more  store  of  money,  or  Im 
jfkh^  and  had  more  store  of  breath. — B.  Jonson.    Tde  of  a  Tub. 

It.  holsOj  Ft.  paumff  short-winded.  Venet.  bobo,  pokind,  con- 
sumption.— Patriarchi.  Lang,  pouka,  to  take  breath,  to 
breathe.  Du.  buisen,  pulsare  et  tussire. — Kil.  Swiss  bUlze, 
to  cough.    Pi.  D.  puusten,  to  breathe  hard. 

To  tuhrey.  OFr.  pourveoir,  Lat.  pravtdere,  to  purvey  or 
provide  for. 

Purview.  The  provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  Pr. 
poufTUy  provided. 

*io  Push.  Fr.  pousseTy  poulser,  to  push,  thrust ;  Lat.  pul- 
sard,  to  push,  strike,  beat ;  It.  bussare,  to  knock. 

Putos.  Du.  poes,  PI.  D.  puuSf  puusmau,  pumkaite.  A  faini- 
Kar  name  for  a  cat.  Originally  a  cry  either  to  call  or  to 
drive  away  a  cat,  from  an  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  a 
cat  spitting.  Q.  pfrnhzen^  to  spit  like  t  cat.  Serv.  pis  !  cr^ 
to  drive  away^  Albah.  piss  !  to  call  a  cat ;  pisso,  puss,  cat  in 
nursery  language. 

To  Put  Pix)perly  to  push  or  poke.  Fr.  banter,  to  thrust, 
puiA,  put,  bud ;  to  put  forth  leaves.  It.  buttare,  to  cast,  to 
fling ;  botta,  a  stroke.  W.  ptotioy  to  poke,  to  thrust ;  Prov.  E. 
pote,  poit,  to  poke.  Dan.  putie,  to  put,  put  into,  piit  away, 
&c.  In  OE.  the  word  was  frequently  written  with  an  intru- 
sive /,  puU,  analogous  to  the  /  in  falter,  halt,  jolt  Gim()r. 
p^lbien,  to  knock. 

Puttoclk.    A  kite.     It.  bozzago,  a  buzzard. 

Putty.  A  composition  of  powder  of  metallic  oxides  and 
oil,  used  for  fastening  glass  in  windows,  stopping  holes  in 
carpentry,'  &c. 

The  common  putty — instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be^  only  the  calyx 
of  tin— is,  to  sare  the  charge  of  tin,  made  but  of  half  tin  and  half  lead,  if 
not  to  more  lead  than  tin. — Boyle  in  R. 

The  name  probably,  like  that  of  potash,  is  taken  from  the  pot 
in  which  the  metal  is  calcined.  Fr.  potie,  pottie,  brass,  cop- 
pen  tin,  pewter,  Ac.,  burnt  or  calcinated.— Cot.    Potie  (in 
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chemistry),  oxide  of  tin  or  calcinated  tin  in  powder ;  (in  pot- 
tery) the  mixture  of  ground  materials  in  which  earthenware 
is  dipped  for  glazing ;  (in  foundries)  the  mixture  of  clay  and 
horse-dung  aised  in  making  moulds ;  potee  d*  ^meril^  the  pasty 
residue  of  dust  and  oil  arising  from  the  grinding  of  precious 
stones. 

To  Puzzle.  To  confuse,  bewilder.  A  figure  taken  from 
the  puddling  or  troubling  of  water,  the  sound  of  dd  and  ss 
easily  interchanging  (especially  before  /),  as  in  fuddle  and 
fuzzle,  muddle  and  muzzy.  Puzzle-headed  and  muddle-head^ 
ed  are  synonymous  terms. 

Something  sure  of  state,  * 
Either  from  Venice  or  some  unhatched  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Kath  puddled  his  clear  spirit. — Othello, 

In  the  same  way  hlwider^  signifying  properly  to  plod  in  wet 
and  mire,  to  dabble,  make  water  thick  and  muddy,  and  meta- 
phorically to  confound. 

To  shuffle  and  digress  so  as  by  any  means  whatsoerer  to  blunder  an 
adyersary.—Bitton  in  B* 
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Farthingale.  The  plaited  structure  of  the  farthingale  is 
shown  by  the  qualification  of  wheel-farthingale,  which  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  those  of  exaggerated  form,  the  deep 
plaits  by  which  the  dress  was  stiffened  standing  out  from 
the  waist  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Flimsy.  Rather  from  flim-flam,  signifying  idle  talk,  then 
a  trifle,  light  insignificant  thing.  From  the  flapping  of  a 
loose  texture  in  the  wind.  Boh.  plapolati,  to  flutter,  plam- 
pati,  to  tattle ;  Sp.  flamear  (of  sails),  to  shiver,  flutter.  ON. 
flapra,  to  blow  inconstantly,  to  talk  idly. 

Fluster.  Confusion,  disorder.  Fluttered  mth  drink,  dis- 
ordered with  drink.  A  metaphor  from  the  tumbling  of  things 
by  handling.  PL  D.  pltistem,  frequent,  of  plusen,  to  pick, 
pluck.  De  pruk  to  pltMtern,  to  puU  a  wig  out  of  curl ;  dor 
pluatem,  to  turn  over  papers,  clothes,  &o.  Plustem,  of  fowls, 
to  pick  their  plumage.  Dan.  pluske,  to  tumble,  rumple. 
Parallel  with  plusen  there  is  a  synonymous  flusen,  to  pick 
wool,  from  whence  ^tM^. 

A  similar  metaphor  is  seen  in  the  expression  to  be  in  a 
paeker,  to  be  disordered,  flustered,  from  the  puckers  of  a 
rumpled  dress. 
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Foxglove,  A  fanciful  derivation  of  tlu3  name  haa  been 
proposed,  as  if  the  element /od?  were  a  corruption  ot/oOss,  sig- 
nifying the  fare-folks  or  fairies ;  fairies*  gloves.  The  name 
however  is  the  same  in  Norway,  reohansl^e,  or  rethfeHa,  fox- 
glove or  fox-beU,  from  rev,  a  fox.  A  similar  name  is  seen  in 
It.  brache  di  cucolo  (cuckoo's  breeches),  cowslips. 

Fudge.  The  origin  of  the  inteijection  fudge  I  is  probably 
somewhat  different  firom  that  of  pish!  Carinthian  pjutsch  t 
or  fuck!  represents  the  sound  of  a  quick  movement.  Hence 
pjutscherif  to  slip  away ;  pjutsch,  a  quick  movement,  a  worth- 
less thing.  Einem  den  pjutsch  zeigen,  to  show  one  the  end  of 
the  thumb  between  the  fingers  ae  a  sign  of  contemptuous  re- 
jection. 

.  Furbelow.  Fr.  falbalas,  Sp.  farfala,  the  plaited  flounce  of 
a  gown.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  E. 
fallal,  a  light,  unsubstantial  ornament  of  a  woman's  dress. 
Prov.  Fr.  Jriholer,  barivoler,  to  flutter  like  flakes  of  snow,  a 
butterfly,  &c.  Des  rubans  harivolants;  une  robe  qui  haritole. 
— Jaubert.  Fariboles,  fond  tattling,  idle  discourses,  trifles, 
flim-flams. — Cot.  The  origin  is  the  rustling  noise  of  light 
things  fluttering  in  the  air  or  in  water.  Bohem.  plapolati,  to 
flutter,  blow,  blaze ;  Fr.  farf outlier,  to  dabble  in  water ;  It. 
farfallone,  an  idle  story,  fib ;  farfalla,  a  butterfly. 

Grouse.  Formerly  grice,  from  Fr.  griesche,  speckled,  gray ; 
perdrix  griesche,  pie  griesche.  Poule  griesche,'  the  greyhen, 
hen  of  the  grice  or  moor-game. — Cot.^  It.  gresszo,  gritty,  also 
of  a  dusky,  dim,  or  hemp  colour. — Fl.     See  Grisly. 

Chimard.  The  origin,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  is  Fr.  grogn- 
er,  to  grumble,  Sc.  gim,  to  snarl  (of  a  child),  to  make  fret- 
ful sounds.  The  fish  is  called  knur-Jish  in  Denmark  from 
knurre,  to  mutter,  grumble ;  and  rinald,  hurr,  rjot,  in  Nor- 
way, from  rina,  to  squeal,  hwrra,  to  sound,  rjota,  to  grumble, 
snore,  grunt. 

Hocus  Poous.  These  words  seem  originally  to  represent 
the  gesticulation  with  which  the  juggler  distracts  attention 
while  he  performs  his  tricks.     Pol.  huk,  noise,  din,  clang6ur ; 
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puk  I  the  sound  of  a  blow ;  puk,  a  knock,  noise,  bnstle,  clat- 
ter. Jffuk,  pukf  atuk,  daiej  nic,  a  great  ^iss  and  no  bnsinees 
{dalej  nic,  no  farther) ;  huku  puku,  hnbbub,  bustle,  commo- 
tion. 

Kerb.  Probably  the  kerb-stone  of  a  well  is  simply  curhsUme^ 
the  stone  which  confines  the  month  of  the  well. 

By  the  West  ride  of  the  aforesaid  prison  called  the  Tonne  was  a  fair 
well  of  spring  "waXet  curbed  round  with  hard  stone.— Londinopolis  in  Hai. 
r.  Pissingcondnit. 

To  Hacker.     The  doubt  thrown  on  the  derivation  from 
mtieg,  a  heap,  is  unfounded.  The  primitive  notion,  as  suggest- 
ed in  the  teoLt,  is  a  privy  hoard,  then  generally  a  heap,  in- 
cluding even  such  an  instance  as  a  mow  of  hay.    In  the  frag- 
ment on  the  seven  sins,  from  Harl.  MS.,  published  by  Mr. 
Fnmival  in  Fhilolog.'  Trans.  1858,  it  is  said  of  the  miser, 
Nel  he  never  hab  rest  is  mochil  mukke  to  witi  fast, 
That  ne  mai  in  him  slepe  oum,  lest  is  mukke  be  him  benome — 
Apan  is  muk  he  sit  abrode. 

Petty.  The  connection,  indicated  in  the  text,  between  the 
sende  of  smallness  and  the  figure  of  a  point,  may  be  traced  to 
the  act  of  picking,  i.  e.  of  taking  or  touching  with  a  finely 
pointed  instrument,  whence  we  naturally  pass  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a' small  quantity,  the  quantity  picked  at  a  single  stroke, 
as  shown  in  several  instances  cited  under  Pill.  We  may 
begin  the  series  with  GhiBons  piclnr,  OE.  pickle,  to  pick  as  a 
fowl. 

Phebus  rede  foule  his  curale  creist  can  stere, 
Piklafid  his  mete  in  alayis  quhare  he  went. — D.  V. 

Hence  Sc.  pickle,  21,  grain  of  com,  any  minute  particle,  a  smal} 
quantity,  a  few.  A  pickle  of  sand,  or  of  mustard-seed ;  a 
pickle  fock,  a  few  people. 

Now,  wooer,  quo'  he,  I  hae  no  meikle. 
But  ric's  I  hae  ye's  get  d^piekU, — ^Ritson. 

Jamieson  points  doubtfully  to  the  connection  with  It.  piccolo, 
which  in  fact  is  the  same  word  in  an  adjectival  form. 

The  softening  down  of  the  final  k  which  produces  £.  piick. 
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as  compared  with  pick,  gives  It.  pizzare  {pizzamaache,  fly- 
catcher), pizzicare,  to  peck,  to  prick ;  Da.  pitaeny  to  pick  or 
pluck,  or  in  a  nasalized  form,  E.  pinch,  to  nip,  and  thence  so 
much  as  is  taken  at  once  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  a 
small  quantity.  Hence  we  pass  to  Gxis.  pitschen,  pinch,  little, 
small.  In  like  manner,  in  Sw.  peta,  to  pick,  we  have  the 
verbal  form,  from  whence  are  derived  W.  pitw,  Fr.  petit, 
petty,  small. 

Picaroon.  The  origin  of  Fr.  picorer,  to  plunder,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  notion  of  picking  and  stealing.  Sc.  pickery,  ra- 
pine, theft. 

The  stealing  of  trifles,  which  in  law  language  is  called  pickery. — ^Ers- 
kine,  Inst,  in  Jam. 

Gael,  picear  must  be  explained  on  the  same  principle,  and  not 
from  a  pike,  or  pickaxe,  as  implied  by  Macleod. 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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